





inaxime ommum memorabilo, quae unquam gesta sint, me scriptui’imi; 
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CAMPAIGN OF 1799. 

FROM THE EENEIFAL OF THE M'AE, TO THE BATTLE OF 
THE TEEBBIA. 

The cannon of Nelson, wliicli destroyed the French chap. 
fleet at Aboukir, re-echoed from one end of Europe to the 
other, and everywhere revived the spirit of resistance to 1799. 
the ambition of the Republic. That great event not only Eevhioi 
destroyed the charm of her invincibility, but relieved the 
Allies from the dread arising from the military talents of ''‘■ 
Napoleon and his terrible Italian army, whom it seemed 
permanently \o sever from Europe. The subjugation of 
Switzerland and the conquest of Italy were no longer 
looked upon with mere secret apprehension ; they became 
the subject of loud and impassioned complaint over all 
Europe : and the Allied sovereigns, upon this auspicious Re^. sss. ’ 
event, determined to engage in open preparations for the ii“‘ ’ 
resumption of hostilities.^ 

Austria felt that the moment was approaching when 
she might regain her lost provinces, restore her fallen prepaA- 
influence, and oppose a barrier to the revolutionary and 
torrent which was overwhelming Italy. She had accor- 
dingly been indefatigable in her exertions to recruit and 
remodel her armies since the treaty of Leoben ; and they 
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CHAP, -were no\F, botli in point of discipline, numbers, and 
equipment, on the most formidable footing. Sbo had 
two hundred and forty thousand men, supported by an 
immense artillery, ready to take the field, all admirably 
equipped and in the finest order ; and to these were to 
be added fifty thousand Russians, who were advancing 
under the renowned SuwaiToff, flushed with the storming 
of Ismael and Warsaw, and anxious to measure their 
strength with the conquerors of southern Europe. The 
Emperor of Russia, though he had been somewhat tardy 
in following out the designs of his illustrious predecessor, 
had at length engaged w'armly in the common cause ; 
the outrage committed on the Order of Malta, which had 
chosen him for their protector, filled him with indignation ; 
and he seemed desirous not only to send his armies to the 
support of the Germanic states, but to guarantee the in- 
tegrity of their Confederation. Turkej' had forgotten its 
ancient enmity to Russia, in animosity against France for 
the unprovoked attack upon Egypt ; and its fleets and 
armies threatened to enclose the conqueror of the pyra- 
mids in the kingdom he had won. Thus, while the ambi- 
I Arch ch Dhectory in Switzerland and Italy roused 

i.40,4i,4p against them the hostihty of the centre of Europe, their 
Th. X. 148 . impolitic and perilous expedition to the shores of Africa 
m‘ arrayed against France the fury of Mussidman zeal and 
the weight of Russian power.^ 

^ On the 29th December 1798, a treaty of alliance, 
iwty'of offensive and defensive, was concluded between Great 
Britain and Russia, for the purpose of putting a stop to 
hotem'’ the further encroachments of France. By this treaty, 
l£,mh engaged to furnish an auxiliary force of forty- 

Dec. 1798. five tliousand men, to act in conjunction with the British 
forces in the north of Germany ; and England, besides 
an immediate advance of £226,000, was to pay a monthly 
subsidy of £75,000. The Emperor Paul immediately 
entered, with all the vehemence of his character, into the 
prosecution of the war. He gave an asylum to Louis 
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XVIII. in the capital of CoiirlancI ; behaTecl -with muni- chap. 
ficence to the French emigrants ■who sought refuge in his 
dominions ; accepted the office of Grand blaster of the 
Knights of St J ohn of blalta, and excited bj every means 
in his power the spirit of resistance to th.c advances of 
republican ambition. All his efforts, however, failed in 
inducing the Prussian cabinet to swerve from the cautious 
policy it had adopted ever since the retreat of the Duke 
of Bruns-svick, and the neutralit}- it had observed since the 
treaty of Bale. That power stood by in apparent indif- a Har,i. vii. 
ference, while a desj^erate strife was raging betw'eenthe hos- 
tile powei's. in which her o^yn independence wns at stake, 

1 -I " 1 1 1 ■*■'1 T • T Seethe 

when her army, now two hundred thousand strong, might 'n 
have interfered with decisive effect in the struggle ; and she vi. 557.°’ 
was rewarded for her forbearance by the battle of Jena.^ 

Great Britain made considerable exertions to improve ^ 
the brilliant prospects thus unexpectedly opened to her. Theincome- 
Parliament met on the 20th November 1 798, and shortly ^sed™’ 
after entered on tlie arduous "work of financial arrangement. 

To meet the increased expenses which the treaty with 
Russia, and the vigorous prosecution of the war in other 
countries, were likely to occasion, Mr Pitt proposed a new 
tax, hitherto unknown in this island — that on incomes. No 
income under ^GO a-year was to pay any duty at all; those 
from£l00 to J-lOo only a fortieth part, and above £200 a 
tenth. The total income of the nation was estimated at 
£102,000,000, including £20,000,000 as the rent of 
lands ; and the estimated produce of the tax on this gradu- 
ated scale was £7,500,000. This tax proceeded on the 
principle of raising by taxation as large a portion as pos- 
sible of the supplies of the year within its limits, and 
compelling aU persons to contribute, according to their 
ability, to the exigencies of the state — an admirable prin- 
ciple, if it could have been fully carried into effect, and one 
which, if practicable and uniformly acted upon, would have 
prevented all the financial embaitassmeuts consequent on 
the war. But this was very far indeed from being the 
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case. The expenses mcurred so far exceeded the income, 
even in that very year, that a supplementarj- budget 'n^as 
brought forv^ard on June 6, 1799, vhich very much 
augmented the annual charges. Between the two budgets, 
loans were contracted to the amount of £l.j.00u,U00; 
and the total expenditure — including i'l 3,0.13,000 for 
the army, £8,840,000 for the navy, and a subsidy of 
£825,000 to Russia— amounted, exclusive of the charges 
of the debt, to no less than £31,000,000.^ 

The principle of mating the supplies of the year as 
nearly as possible keep pace Avith its expenditiu’e, is the 
true system of public as well as private finance; Avhich 
has suffered, in every country, from nothing so much as 
the convenient but ruinous plan of borrowing for imme- 
diate exigencies, and laying the permanent burden of 
interest upon the shoulders of posterity. But a gi-eater 
error in finance never was committed than the introduc- 
tion of the inoome-i&x, without any graduation but that 
arising from amount of revenue to correct its manifold 
inequalities. In appearance the most equal, such a tax 
is in reality the most unequal of burdens; because it 
assesses at the same rate many classes whoso resources 
are widely different. The landed proprietor, whose 
estate is worth thirty years’ purchase of the rental at 
which it is assessed ; the fundholder, Avhose stock is 
worth twenty or twenty-five of the same annual rate ; 
the merchant, whose profits one year may be swallowed 
up by losses the next; the professional man, whose present 
income is not worth five years’ purchase ; the young annui- 
tant, whose chance of life is as twenty, and the aged 
spinster, in whom it is not two, are all assessed at the 
same annual rate. The tax, in consequence, falls with 
excessive and undue severity upon one class, and with 
unreasonable lightness upon others; it extinguishes the 
infant accumulations of capital, and puts an end to the 
savings of laborious industry ; while it is comparatively 
nnfelt by the great capitalists and the opulent landed 
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proprietors. Unlike the indirect taxes, whicli are paid chap. 
■without being felt, or forgotten in the enjoyments of the 
objects on -which they are laid, it brings the bitterness 
of taxation, in undisguised nakedness, home to every 
individual, and produces, in consequence, a degree of 
discontent and exasperation which nothing but the 
excitement of continual warfare, or a sense of uncon- 
trollable necessity, can induce a nation possessing but the 
shadow of real freedom to bear for any considerable time. 

A considerable addition Avas made to the army this 
year. The land forces were raised to 133,000 men; the Land and 
sea to 120,000, including 20,000 marines; and 104 ships Totcdby“ 
of the line were put in commission. Besides this, 80,000 
men were embodied in the militia of Great Britain, and 
40,000 in Ireland — an admirable force, which soon attained afi'f’ 

a Amry high degree of discipline and efficiency ; proved, 
through the whole remainder of the war, the best nursery ^pp- y<>i- 

^ in, Ann. 

for the troops of the line ; and was inferior only in the Rej. iss. 
quality and composition of its officers to the regular cimin.° 
army.^ 

Tlie forces with which France was to resist this formi- ^ 
dable confederacy Avere by no means commensurate either Univeisai 
Avith the ambition of the Directory, or the A^ast extent of th^French 
territory Avhich they had to defend. Both externally and 
internally the utmost discontent and dissatisfaction existed. 

The Republican armies, wliich in the outset roused divi- 
sion among the inhabitants of so many states by the 
delusiAm promises of liberty and equality, had excited 
universal hatred by the exactions which they had made, 
and the stem tyranny to which they had everywhere 
subjected their new allies. Their most devoted adherents 
no longer attempted to palliate their conduct. From 
the frontier of the Jura to the extremity of Calabria, 
one universal cry had arisen against the selfish cupidity 
of the Directory, and the insatiable rapacity of its civil 
and mihtary officers. The Swiss democrats, who had 
called in the French to revolutionise their country, made 
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CHAP, tte loudest lamentatioBS at the unrelentiug serenty with . , 

'B'hich the great contributions, to which they were so little 
accustomed, had been exacted from the hard-earned fniits 
of their industry. The Cisalpine repubhe was a prey to 
the most yehement divisions; furious Jacobinism reigned 
in its legislative assemblies; the authorities imposed on ‘ 
them by the French bayonets were in tlic highest degree f 
unpopular; while in Holland, the whole respectable class 
of citizens felt the utmost dissatisfaction at the violent ? 
changes made, both in their government and repre-senta- ^ 
tive body, by their imperious alhes. From the affiliated f 

republics, therefore, no efficient support could be expected ; ; 

while the French government, nevertheless, was charged 
with the burden of their defence. From the Texel to 
ijomxi Calabria, their forces were expanded over an immense 
88,89^ Th. surface, in great, but still insufficient numbers ; while the 
i74,2li7, ’recent occupation of Switzerland had opened up a new 
iii. 94,97.' theatre of warfare hitherto untrod by the Republican I 
soldiers.i 

During the two years which had elapsed since the 
State of the termination of hostilities, the military force of France y 
had signally declined. The fervour which had filled, the ! 

ardent spirit which had sustained, the armies of the j 

Republic in the first years of hostilities, were no more. 

To them had succeeded the languor and depression 
which, in nations not less than individuals, invariably 
succeeds a vehement burnt of passion. Sickness and I 

desertion had greatly diminished the ranks of the army ; ^ 

twelve thousand discharges had been granted to the t 

soldiers, but more than ten times that number had I: 

left their colours, and lived without disguise at their 
homes, in such numbers as rendered it neither prudent f 

nor practicable to attempt enforcing their return. Forty ? 

■ thousand of the best troops were exiled under Napo- 
leon on a distant shore; and though the addition i 

of two hundred thousand conscripts had been ordered, ' 

the levy proceeded but slowly, and some months must. 
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yet elapse before they could be in a condition to take chap. 
the field. Tlie result of the ■vrhole Avas, that for tke 
actual sliock of war, from tlie Adige to the iMaine, the 
Directory could only count on one hundred and seventy 
thousand men ; the remainder of their gi-eat forces being 
buried in the Italian peninsula, or too far removed from 
the theatre of hostilities to be able to take an active part 
in the approaching contest. Tlio admini.stratioii of the 
armies was on tlie most corrupt footing; the officers had 
become rapacious and iiisolcnt in the command of the 
conquered countries ; and the civil agents either lived at 
free quarters on the inhabitants, or plundered without 
control the public money and stores which passed tlirough 
their hands. Revolutionary energy had exhausted itself ; 
regular and steady government was unknown ; and tlic ^Arch. ' 
evils of a disordered rule, an unrestrained democracy, and 
an abandoned administration, were beginning to recoil on ’ 

those who had produced them.^ 

Tlie disposition of the Republican armies was as 
follows : — Of one hundred and ten thousand men who TUei/hspo- 
were statioiied in Italy, thirty thousand under Macdonald the 
were Io.st in the Neajiolitan dominions, and the remainder 
so dispersed over the extensme provinces of Lombardy, 

Tuscany, and the Roman states, that only' fifty thousand 
could be collected to bear the weight of the contest on 
the Adige. Forty-two thousand, under General Jonrdan, 
were destined to carry the war from the Upper Rhine, 
across the Black Forest, into the valley of the Danube. 

Massena, at the head of forty-five thousand, was stationed 
in Switzerland, and intended to dislodge the Imperialists 
from the Tyrol and the upper valley of the Adige. Thirty 
thousand, under Bernadotte, were destined to form a 
corps of observation on the Lower Rhine from Diisseldorf 
to Mannheim ; while Brune, at the head of fifteen thousand 

* '' ' 'li 

French, and twenty thousand Dutch troops, was intrusted « 

with the defence of the Batavian Republic. The design of | 

the Directory was to tnm the position of the Imperialists p, 




CHAP, on the Adige by getting possession of the' mountains 
AYhich enclosed the upper part of the stream, and then to 
1799 . enemy before them, ivith tlie united armies of 

jpam.i. 32 , Switzerland and Italy, across the mountains of Carinthia ; 
90, 9?“'“' while that of the Upper Ehine, dc.scending the cour.se of 
n 50,' m!' the Danube, was to unite with them under the walls of 
Vienna.^ 

The forces of the Austrians W'ere both superior in point 
PorcL^f , of number, better equipped, and stationed in more advan- 
SutsTSr tageous situations. Their armies were collected liehind 
ftlraf tte Lech, in the Tyrol, and on the Adige. The first, under 
the command of the Archduke Charles, consisted of fifty- 
fom’ thousand infantry and twenty-four thousand cayalry ; 
in the Grisons and Tjwol, forty-four thousand infantry 
and two thousand five hundred horse were assembled 
under the banners of Bellegarde and Laudon ; twenty- 
four thousand foot-soldiers and one thousand fom- hundred 
horse, under the command of Hotze, occupied the Voral- 
berg; while the army on the Adige, seventy-two thousand 
strong, including eleven thousand cavalry, obeyed the 
orders of Kray; and twenty -four thousand on the Maine, 
or in garrison at Wiirtzburg, observed the French forces 
on the Lower Rhine. Thus two hundred and fortj'-six 
thousand men were concentrated between the Maine and 
the Po, their centre resting on the mountains of the Tyrol 
— avast fortress wFich had often afforded a sui-e refuge in 
case of disaster to the Imperial troops, and whose inhabi- 
5 A,xh a. attached to the house of Austria, 

Dumt’k L.ussians were expected; but they 

96™' Ti" arrive in time to engage in operations either on 

226. ’’ ''' the Danube or the Adige at the commencement of the 
campaign.^ 

Ihese dispositions on both sides were made on the 
i*e possession of the mountains insures 
on botji " that of the plains, and that the key to the Austrian 
monarchy was to be found in the Tyrolese Alps— a great 
eiTor, and one which has been since abundantly refuted 
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bj the campaigns of Napoleon, and the reasoning of the chap. 
Archduke Charles. The true road to Vienna is the 
valley of the Danube; it is there that a serious blow 
struck is at once decisive, and that the gates of the 
monarchy are laid open by a single gxeat defeat on the 
frontier. It was not in the valley of the Inn, nor in the 
mountains of tlie Grisons, but on the heights of Ulm and 
in the plains of Bavaria, that" Napoleon prostrated the 
strength of Austria in 1805 and 1809; and of all the 
numerous defeats which that power experienced, none 
was felt to be irretrievable but that of Hohenlinden, on 
the banks of the Iser, in 1800. There is no analogy 
between the descent of streams from the higher to the 
lower grounds, and the invasion of civilised armies from 
mountains to the adjacent plains. Military strength 
ascends from plains and great rivers to the summits of 
the adjacent ridges; it does not descend like water from 
the mountciins to the level fields at their feet. In tactics, 
or the art of liandling troops on a field. of battle, the case 
is different ; the possession of the heights which command 
the plain is often of decisive importance ; but the prin- 
ciple of strategy, or the directions of armies in a campaign, 
is in general just tlie reverse. A ridge of glaciers is an ii7, ies. 
admirable fountain for the perennial supply of rivers, but 
the worst possible base for military operations.^ 

By the invasion of Switzerland, the French government 
had greatly weakened, instead of having strengthened, Euinoui 
their military position. Nothing was so advantageous to S* 
them as the neutrality of that republic, because it covered 
the only defenceless frontier of the state,- and gave them 
the means of carrying on the campaigns in Germany and 
Italy, for which the fortresses on the Rhine and in Pied- 
mont afforded an admirable base, without the fear of being 
taken in rear by a reverse in the mountains. But all these 
advantages were lost when the contest was conducted in 
the higher Alps, and the line of the Rhine or the Adige 
was liable to be turned by a single reverse on the Aar 
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13. 

The French 
commence 
hostilities. 
March 1. 


or the St Gothard. The surface orer which military 
operations u'ere cai-ried, was by this conquest immensely 
extended, without any proportionate addition either to 
the means of offensive or defensive warfare. The Tyrol 
was a great central fortress, in which the Imperialists had 
often found slielter in moments of disaster, but no such 
advantage could be hoped for by the Republicans from 
their possession of the hostile or discontented cantons of 
Switzerland; while no avenue to the heart of Austria was 
so difficult as that which lay through the midst of the 
brave and indomitable inhabitants of the former almost in- 
accessible province. Nor had the invasion of the Roman 
and Neapolitan states, and the banishment of Napoleon 
to tlie sands of Egypt, contributed less to weaken the 
fomidablo power with which, two years before, he had 
shattered the Austrian monarchy. Now was seen the 
sagacity with which he had chosen the lino of the Adige 
for tenacious defence, and the wisdom of the declaration, 
that if he had listened to the suggestions of the Directory, 
and advanced to Rome, he would have endangered the 
Republic. Though the forces in the peninsula were above 
one hundred and ten thousand, and were soon increased 
by the arrival of conscripts to one hundred and thirty 
thousand men, the Republicans were never able to meet 
the Imperialists in equal force on the Adige; and Italy 
was lost, and the retreat of the army from Naples all but 
cut off, while yet an overwhelming force, if it could only 
have been assembled at the decisive point, existed in the 
peninsula.^ 

Notwithstanding the deficient state of their military 
preparations, and the ui*gent representations of all their 
generals, that the actual force under their command was 
greatly inferior to the amount which the Directory had 
led them to expect, the French government, led away by 
iU-founded audacity, and eager to replenish the now 
exhausted coffers of the Republic by the plunder of the 
adjoining states, resolved to commence hostilities. The 
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Austrian cabinet having retumecl no answer to the per- 
emptory note, in which the Directory required the send- 
ing back of the Russian troops, Jourdan received orders 
to cross the Rhine, which was immediately done at Kehl 
and Huningen, and the Republicans advanced in four 
columns towards the Black Forest. A few days after, 
Bernadette, with ten thousand men, took possession of 
Mannheim, and advanced against Philippsburg, which re- 
fused to capitulate, notwithstanding an angry summons 
from the Republican general. Upon receiving intelligence 
of tliese movements, the Archduke passed the Lech, and 
advanced in three columns towards Biberach, Waldsee, 
and Raven sberg, at the head of thirty-seven thousand 
infantry and fifteen thousand cavalry; while Starray, with 
thirteen thousand men, was moved upon Neumarckt, and 
six thousand men were thrown into the fortifications of 
Ulra.^ 

While the hostile armies were thus approaching each 
other, in the space between the Rhine and the Danube, 
the contest had commenced, on the most extended scale, 
in the mountains of the Grisons."'^ During the night of 
the 5th March, Massena marched upon Sargantz, and 
having summoned the Austrian general, Auffenberg, to 
evacuate tlie district, his troops advanced at all points to 
cross the Rhino. The left wing, under OuDiROT,t after- 
wards Duke of Reggio, “ a general,” said Napoleon after- 

See tlie descriptions of the theatre of \Yar in this memorable campaign in 
Switzerland and the Grisons in Chap, at the commencement. 

f Charles ISTieolas Oudinot, afterwards Duke of Eeggio, was born at Bar-sur- 
Ornain, on the 25th April 1767. He was oiiginally intended for commerce: 
but hardly had he attained his sixteenth year, v/heii an invincible attraction 
drew him into the profession of aims. He entered, in 1781, into the regiment 
of Medoc ; but, at the earnest entreaties of his old father, quitted it in 1787, 
and returned to his paternal home, where he remained till 1789. During the 
tumults of July in that year, w’hich were so general in the kingdom,, he distin- 
guished himself by the energy and intrepidity with which, collecting a band of 
volunteers, he checked the depredations of a band of rioters who had begun 
to plunder Bar-sur-Omain. In 1792, when the war with Austria broke out, he 
was, from his acquaintance with the military art, elected by his comi'ades chief 
of the third battalion of the Volunteers of the Meuse^ in which capacity he 
distinguished himself by the defence of the fort of Bitsch, and by several suc- 
cessful actions against the Prussians in the close of the campaign of that year. 
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The Frcncli 
are at first 
successful, 
March 6 . 


wards, “ tried in a hundred battles,” was destined to make 
a false attack on the post of Feldkirch, so as to hinder 
Hotze, who commanded at that important point, from 
sending any succom'to the centre at Coiro, and thelctr at 
Reichenau; the right rviiig, under Dumont, was destined 
to cross at the latter place, and turn the position of Coire 
by the upper part of the stream; while Massena himself, 
in the centre, was to force the passage opposite to 
Luciensteg, and cai-ry the intreuchments of that fort. 
Subordinate to these principal attacks, Loison, with a 
brigade, was directed to descend from the Talley of Un- 
sera iipon Disentis, and support the attack of Dumont. 
At the same time Lccourbe, who lay at Bollinzona, 
rcceired orders to penetrate over the snowy summit of 
the Bernardine, and down the stupendous defile of the 
Via-mala, by Tusis, into the Engadine, and open up a 
communication with the Italian army on the Adige.^ 
These attacks were almost all successful. The Rhine, 
yet charged with melting snows, was crossed under a 
murderous fire; after an obstinate resistance, the fort of 
Luciensteg was carried by the intrepidity of the French 
chasseurs, who scaled an almost inaccessible height which 
commanded it, and eight hundred jneu, with five pieces of 
cannon, were made prisoners. Meanwhile Dumont, hav- 
ing forced the pass of Kunkel, and made himself master 
of the central point and important bridge of Reichenau, 


These services led to his obtaining the command as colonel of the regiment of 
Picardy, where his personal influence and entreaties had the effect of retaining 
in their command a largo proportion of the oflicers v/ho had intended to emi- 
grate. On the 2d Jmie 1794 he gloriously distinguished himself, at the head 
of his regiment, in resisting a greatly supezior force of Austrian cuirassiere' — a 
service which immediately procured for him the rank of general of brigade. 
In July of the same year he made himself master, by a bold advazice, of the 
town of Trfives, of which he obtained the command, and remained there till 
the end of 1795, \^dlen he joined the army of the Bhine and Moselle. He took 
an active part in the campaign which followed in. 1796, between Moreau and the 
Archduke Charles, and distinguished himself at N ordlingen, Donau'werth, and 
Ingolstadt. In the latter action he was severely wounded, but he soon I’ejoined 
his regiment, and charged, with his aim in a sling, at Ettenheim, whei'c he 
prisoners an entire battalion. — See JBiogrdjpJtie dcs JdoTtimcs Vit'Ct 7 itSf iv. 
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situated at the junction of the two branches of the Rhine, chap. 
not only succeeded in maintaining himself there, but made 
prisoners an Austrian detachment which had resisted 
Loison at Disentis. The result of this movement wms, 
that Auffeuberg, wRo fell back slowly, contesting every 
inch of ground, towards Coii-c, found his retreat cut off 
by the Rhine : and, being surrounded there by superior 
forces, he had no alternative but to lay down his arms, \ ?i- 

with two thousand men, and ten pieces of cannon, wdiile a Dumdrip, 
battalion he had stationed at Ems undeiwent the same ch.i.5M-i. 
fate.^ 

While these successes w'crc gained on the centre and 
right, Oudinot advanced against Feldkirch. Hotze in-ncAus- 
stantly collected his troops, and advanced to meet hijn, 
in order to preserve his communication with Auffenberg ; 
but, after maintaining his ground for a whole day, he was , 

^ at length driven back to the intrenchments of Feldkirch, 
with the loss of a thousand men and several pieces of 
cannon. At the same time, Lecourbe, having broken up 
from Bellinzoua, crossed the Bernardine, yet . encumbered 
with snow, and arrived at Tusis by the terrible defile of 
the Via-mala, wdiere he divided his forces into twn columns, 
one bf which moved over tlie Julian Alps, towards the 
sources of the Inn, while the other, under Lecourbe in 
person, began to ascend the wild and rocky valley of the . 

Albula. The intention of the Republicans was to have 
supported this iiTuption by Dessoles, wdio received orders 
to debouche from the Valteline into the valley of the 
Upper Adige; but the march of the latter column across 
the mountains having been retarded by unavoidable 
accidents. General Bellegarde, who commanded the Aus- 
trian forces in that quarter, made preparations, by occupy- f Arch. ch. 
ing all the passes in the neighbourhood, to envelop the xi iii™’’ 
invaders.^ 

Martinsbruck in consequence was assailed by Lecombe 
without success ; but although Laudon, in his turn, made 
an attack with his own troops, combined with its garrison. 
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in all fourteen thousand men, upon the French forces, 
he ^"as unable to gain any decisive advantage : and the 
Republicans, a^yaiting their reinforcements, suspended 
their operations for ten days. At lengtli, .Dessoles 
having come up, and other reinforcements arrived, Le- 
coiirbe commenced a general attack on Laiidoifs foi'ccs, 
leadino; his division against Martnisluaick; yvhile Des- 
soles \yas dii-ected to cross tlic moimtains into the 
Munsterstlial, and cut off their retreat. To arrire at 
that valley, it was necessary for the division of the 
former to cross, amidst ice and snow, ridges which 
might have deterred the most intrepid chasseurs, "With 
undaunted courage his soldiers ascended the glaciers of 
the Wurmser Joch, \vhich separates the sources of the 
Adda from one of those of the Adige. After having 
turned the fortifications on the summit, which the Impe- 
rialists occupied in perfect security, he descended by the 
wild and rocky bed of the torrent of Rambach, amidst 
frightful precipices, Avhere a handful of men might have 
arrested an army, surprised the post of Taufiers, which 
Laudon had fortified with care, and totally routed its 
garrison, after a desperate resistance, with the loss of four 
thousand prisoners and all its artillery. The situation of 
the Austrian general was now altogether desperate ; for 
while Dessoles was achieving this decisive success, Loison 
had seized upon Rauders, and Lecourbe forced the post 
and passage of Martinshruck in his rear ; so that all the 
avenues by which his retreat could be effected were cut 
off, and be had no resoiu’ce but to throw himself, with 
three hundred men, into the glaciers of Gebatch, from 
whence, after undergoing incredible hardships, he at 
length reached the valley of Venosta, and joined General 
Bellegarde, who was marching' to his relief. After this 
glorious success, achieved with forces hardly half the 
number of the vanquished, and which cannot be appre- 
ciated but by those who have traversed the rugged and 
inhospitable ridges among which it was effected, Dessoles 
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adrancecl to Glurns ; and the French found themselves chap. 
masters of the upper extremities of the two great valleys 
of the Tyrol, the Inn and the Adige. But here their 
advance was arrested by General Bcllcffarde, who 
had collected ncaiiy forty tliousand men to oppose 
their progress, and by the intelligence of events in other i. 98,' ise. 
quarters, which rc.storcd victory to the Imperial stan- servation. 
dards.^ 

The intelligence of the first success in the Grisons 
reached Jeurdan on the 11th, and induced him to move Butiiis- 
forward. On the 12 th he passed the Danube, and 
advanced in four marches to PfuUendorf and Mengen, ItS'L 
between that river and the lake of Constance. Judging, 
however, that he was not in sufficient strength to attempt 
anything until the post of Feldkirch was carried, the 
French general urged Massena to renew his attacks in that 
quarter. That important town, situated on a rocky emi- Jiarch a, 
neuce in the middle of the valley, and supported by in- "’v”' 
trenchments extending from the river 111 , which bathed 
its feet, to inaccessible cliffs on either side, was repeatedly 
assaulted by Oudinot, at the head of the French grenadiers, 
with the utmost impetuosity ; but all his efforts recoiled 
before the steady courage of the Imperialists. Massena, 
conceiving this post to be of the last importance, from its 
commanding the priijcipal passage from the Voralberg 
into the Tyrol, united the whole division of Menard to the 
troops of Oudinot, and advanced in person to the attack. 

But the great strength of the works, and the invincible 
tenacity of the Austrians, defeated all his efforts. In vain March 23 . 
the French sought to establish themselves on the right of 
the position ; the Tyrolese sharpshooters ascended the 
adjacent eminences, and assailed the Republicans withajom. xi. 
such a close and destructive fire, as rendered it impossible Dum.^^if‘ 47 , 
for them to maintain their ground ; and Massena, after p®- ; 
beholding the flower of his army perish at the foot of the Per- 
intrenchments, was obliged to draw off his forces, with 
the loss of tliree thousand men, to Luciensteg and Coire,^ 
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CHAP, while Oudinot recrossed the Rhine, and established him- 
self at Rheineck. 

1799. While the war was thus furiously raging amidst the 
joJmI precipices of the Alps, events of still greater importance 
Sc* from Archduke in person, between 

Uie^.-W'- Upper Rhine and the Danube. Jourdan, to com- 
charies. pensate the inferiority of his force, had taken up a strong 
position between the Lake of Constance and the Danube. 
Two torrents, the Ostrach and the x\.ach, flowing in oppo- 
site directions — the one into the Danube, the other into 
the lake — from a marsh in his centre, ran along the front 
of his position. St-Cyr, with the left, was stationed at 
Mengen ; Souham, with the centre, at PfuUendorf ; 
Ferino, "with the right, at Barnsdorf; while Lefebvre, with 
the advanced guard, occupied the heights behind the vil- 
lage of Ostrach. That point was the most accessible of 
the line : placed at the source of the two torrents, it was 
to be reached by a chauss^e, which crossed the marshy 
ground from which they descended. Tt w'as against this 
part of the line that the principal efforts of the Imperial- 
ists were directed, while subordinate attacks were simul- 
taneously commenced on the right and left against St- 
Cyr and Ferino. The force brought to bear’ against 
Ostrach, under the Archduke in person, was long resisted, 
notwithstanding the great superiority of numbers in the 
Mm* 21 . attacking columns, by the Republicans under Jourdan; 
» Aich.*ch. but at length the left, under St-Cyr, having been out- 
flanked at Mengen, and the centre being on the point of 
4 ^Jom^ sinking under the increasing masses of the assailants, a 
retreat was ordered; and such was the danger of 

Praondoi!- witliout intcrmission, 

BemtioD. on the day following, till they reached the position of 
Stockach.^ 

oo affair did not cost above two thousand men to 

imprtaMe the Vanquished party, and the loss of the victors was 
cess. nearly as great ; but it had the most important effect 
upon the fate of the campaign. It broke the charm of 
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Republican iuvincibilitj, compelled tbe FrencL. standards chap. 
openly to retreat before tbe Imperial, and gaye to the 
Austrians all the advantages of a first success. Now 
appeared the good use which they had made of their 
time during the short interval of peace. Their cannon, 
well served and formidable, were much more numerous 
in proportion to the troops engaged than they had been 
in the former war; and the light artillery in particular, 
formed on the French model, had attained a decree of . „ . 

perfection miicn entirely deprived the Republicans of 
their advantage in that impoi’tant weapon of modern ieV’ 
warfare.^ 

Jourdan clearly saw the importance of the village of 
Stockach, where all the roads to Suabia, Switzerland, and Position of 
the valley of the Neckar, unite, and beyond w'hich he ft stodaidi. 
could not continue his retreat, without abandoning his 
communications with Masseiia and the Grisons. Per- 
ceiving that the Archduke was preparing an attack, he 
resolved to anticipate him, and obtain the advantage of 
the initiative, always an object of importance in the com- 
mencement of a campaign. The Austrians were by this 
time in great force on the Stockach, a small stream which 
flows in a winding channel before the village of the same 
nanie, and terminates its devious course iu the Lake of 
Constance ; their centre occupied the plateau of Nellen- 
berg in front of the river, their right extended along the 
same plateau towards Liptingen, their left from Zollbruck 
to Wahlweis. On the side of the Republicans, Souham 
commanded the centre, Ferino the right, and St-Cyr, 
whose vanguard was led by Soult, the left wing. This 
last body was destined to attack Liptingen, where Meer- 
feld was stationed ; and it was in that quarter that the 
principal effort was to be made, with a view to turn the 
Austrians, and force them to retreat by the single chauss^e 
of Stockach in their rear, where they of necessity must, 
in case of disaster, have lost all their artillery. At five 
in the morning all the columns were in motion, and the 

von. V. B 
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advancecl guard of Soult soon came in sight of the videttes 
of Meerfeld. The Imperialists vere soon attacked so Tigor- 
ously hy that general and St-Cju’, that they 'were driven 
from Liptiugen, and thrown hack in confusion into the 
woods which lay along the road to Stockach. Speedily 
they were expelled from that stronghold ; the infantry in 
great disorder retreated to Stockach. and the cavalry on the 
road towards Moeskirch. Meanwhile the two armies were 
engaged along the whole line. Souham and Ferino in 
the centre and right repulsed the light troops of the 
enemy as far as Wahlweis and Orsingen on the Stockach, 
and menaced the plateau of Nellenbcrg. A violent cau- 
i nonade was heard along the whole front of the army ; 

■ a decisive success had been gained on one point, the 
Austrian right was turned, the victory seemed already 
decided.^ 

No sooner, however, did the Archduke perceive the 
impression which the French had made on his right wing, 
than he set off at the gallop for that quarter of the field, 
followed by twelve squadi-ons of cuirassieivs, after whom 
succeeded six battalions of grenadiers; wliile a powerful 
body of cavalry was stationed on the plateau of Ncllen- 
berg to protect the retreat of the anny, in case of its 
becoming necessary to have recourse to that extremity. 
These dispositions, rapidly adopted at the decisive 
moment, changed the fortunes of the day; and their effect 
was increased by a faulty step of Jourdan, who, instead 
of supporting the menaced point with all his disposable 
force, sent orders to St-Cyr to advance to Moeskirch, in 
the idea of cutting off the retreat of the Imperialists. A 
violent struggle now ensued in the woods near Liptingen, 
which Soult had gained in the first moment of success. 
The Archduke attacked them with fresh troops, the 
Republicans defended them with heroic valour; and one 
of the most furious combats that occurred in the whole 
war continued, without intermission, in those copses for 
several hours. Three times the French advanced out of 
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the wood to meet their enemies, and three times, notwith- chap. 
standing the most rigorous efforts, they were repulsed by 
the obstinate perserorance of the Germans. At length 
the Imperialists became the assailants; the Archduke 
charged in person at the head of the Hungarian gi’enadicrs. 

Prince Furstcmburg and Prince Anhait-Beniburg were 
killed while leading on their rcspcctire regiments, and the 
flower of the army on both sides perished under the 
terrible fire which orer.sj)read the field of battle. J ourdan, 
who felt that St-Cyr had gained what, if properly .sup- 
ported, might hare become a decisive success, long and 
obstinately maintained his gimund ; but at length, finding 
that the principal effort of the Austrians was directed 
against his left wing, and that their reserves were coming 
into action, he ordered Soult to evacuate the wood, and 
retire into the plain of Liptingen. This perilous move- 
ment was performed by that able ofiicer in presence of a 
victorious enemy, and when his rearguard was almost 
enveloped by their cuirassiers, with admirable steadiness ; 
but, when they reached the open country, they were 
charged by Kollowrath, at the head of the six battalions 
of gi’enadiers and twelve squadrons of cuirassiers, which 
the Archduke had brought up from the reserve. This 
effort proved decisive. In vain Jourdan charged the 
Austrian cavalry with the French horse; they were broken 
and driven back in disorder by the superior weight and 
enei'gy of the cuirassiers, and the general-in-chief narrowly 
escaped being made prisoner in the flight. This overthrow 
constrained the infantry to a disastrous retreat, during 
which two regiments were enveloped and made prisoners; 
and St-Cyi', who was now entirely cut off from the centre 

*^1 1 -11 - I, . Dum. i. SO, 

of his army, only escaped total destruction by throwing s2. Arch. 

^ ® Cll i 1 90 

himself across the Danube, the sole bridge over which he isa' ' ’ 
was fortunate enough to find unoccupied by the enemy.^ 

This great success, and the consequent sepai’ation of St- 
Cyr from the remainder of the army, was decisive of the Defeat of 
victory. Souham and Ferino, with the centre and right, 
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liad maintained tlieir position, notivitlistanding the supe- 
riority of force on the part of their opponents , but they 
had gained no advantage, and they were totally unequal, 
now that the left wing of the army was separated, and 
unable to render any assistance, to maintain their ground 
against the victorious troops of the Archduke. Although, 
therefore, the French had bravely withstood the superior 
forces of the enemy, and the loss on both sides was nearly 
equal, amounting to about five thousand men to each 
party, yet, by the separation of their left wing, they had 
sustained all the consequences of a serious defeat ; and it 
became necessary, renouncing all idea of co-opcratiiig 
with the Republicans in Switzerland, which could not bo 
accomplished without the sacrifice of St-Cyr and his wing, 
to endeavour to reunite the scattered divisions of the 
army by a retreat to the passes of the Black Forest. 
Joui’dan was so much disconcerted’ with the re.sult of 
this action, that, after reaching the defiles of that forest, 
he surrendered the command of the army to Ernouf, the 
chief of the staff, and set out for Paris, to lay in person 
his complaints as to the state of the troops before the 
Directory.^ 

With superior forces, and twenty thousand cavalry in 
admirable order, the Austrians had now an opportunity of 
overwhelming the French army in the course of its retreat 
to the Rhine, such as never again occurred to them till 
the battle of Leipsic. The Archduke clearly perceived 
that there was the important point of the campaign ; and 
had he been the unfettered master of his actions, he would, 
in all probability, have constrained the enemy’s army to 
a retreat as disastrous as that from "Wlirtzburg in 1796 . 
But the Aulic Coimcil, influenced by the erroneous idea 
that the key to ultimate success was to be found in the 
Alps, forbade him to advance towards the Rhine till 
Switzerland was cleared of the enemy. He was com- 
pelled, in consequence, to put his army into cantonments 
between Engen and Wahlweis; while the Republicans 
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leisTirelv effected tlieir retreat through, the Blach Forest, chap. 
bj the valley of Kinzig and that of Hell, to the Rhine, 
which stream they crossed at Old Brisach and Kehl a few 
days after, leaving only posts of observation on the right April s- 
bank. This retreat compelled Bernadotte, who, with his 
little army of eight thousand men, had already commenced 
the siege of Philippsbnrg, to abandon his works with pre- April 7 . 
cipitation, and regain the left bank; so that, in a month 
after tlie campaign had been commenced with so much 
presumption and so little consideration by the Directory, 
their armies on the German frontier were everywhere 
reduced to the defence of their own territory. The bad 
success of their armies at the opening of this campaign, 
to which the French had been so little accustomed since 
the brilliant era of Rapoleon’s victories, might have proved 
fatal to the government at Paris, had it not been for an 
unexpected event which occurred at this time, and restored • 
to the people much of the enthusiasm and vigour of 1793. Arch. ciL i. 
This was the massacre of the French plenipotentiaries at 
the Congress of Rastadt.^ 

Though at war with Austria, France was yet at peace 
with the Gei’man empire, and the Congress at Rastadt TheCwl. 
was still continuing, under the safeguard of neutrality, its 
interminable labours. When the victory of Stockach had 
placed that city in the power of the Imperialists, the 
cabinet of Vienna ordered the Count Lehrbach, their 
minister plenipotentiary, to endeavour to obtain intelli- 
gence of the extent, to which the princes of the empire 
had made secret advances to the Directory. The Count 
conceived the most effectual way would be to seize the 
papers of the French embassy at the moment of their 
leaving the city; and for this purpose he solicited and 
obtained from his court authority to require an armed 
force from the Archduke Charles. That gallant officer 
refused, in the first instance, to comply with the request, 
alleging that his soldiers had nothing to do with the tii.'x.2,5s. 
concerns of diplomacy;^ but fresh orders from Vienna 
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CHAP, obliged him to submit, and a detacbment of tbe bussars of 
Szeckler was in consequence placed at tbe disposal of tbe 
1799. Imperial plenipotentiary. 

Towards tbe end of April, tbe commimicatious of tbe 
Its JLu- ministers at Rastadt baying been interrupted by tlie Aus- 
aSsriSt trian patrols, tbe Republicans addressed an energetic note 
on tbe subject to tbe Austrian autborities, and tbe remon- 
pieuipoten- gtrance baying been disregarded, tlie Congress declared 
itself dissolyed. Tbe departure of tbe diplomatic body 
was fixed for tbe 28tb April, but tlie Austrian colonel 
gave them orders to set out on tbe 19tb, as tbe town 
was to be occupied on tbe following day by tbe Impe- 
rial troops, and refused to grant tbe escort wbieb tbey 
demanded, upon tbe plea that it was wbolly unnecessary. 
Tbe Frencb plenipotentiaries, in consequence, J eau Dobry, 
April 19. Bonnier, and Roberjot, set out on tbe same evening for 
Strassburg; but tbey bad scarcely left tbe gates of Ras- 
tadt, when tbey were attacked by some drunken bussars 
of tbe regiment of Szeckler, wbo seized tbem, dragged 
them out of tbeb* carriages, slew Bonnier and Roberjot, 
notwithstanding tbe heroic efforts of tbe wife of tbe latter 
to save her husband, and struck down Jean Dcbry, by 
1 Hard -rii ^ ditcli, wliei’e be escaped destruction 

23M38. ■ only by baling tbe presence of mind to feign that be was 
142, ‘uk already dead. Tbe assassins seized and carried off tbe 
papers of tbe legation, but committed no other spoliation ; 
27 i.’'p™is and leaving two of their victims lifeless, and one despe- 
Mbtos" 'ft'oiinded, on tbe ground, disappeared in the obscu- 

^ night. J ean Debry, whose wounds were not 

435 ’*Aroh contrived to make bis way, after their departm'e, 

ch.’i.224. ■ into Rastadt, and presented liimself, bleeding and ex- 
hausted, at tbe hotel of M. Goertz, tbe Prussian envoy. ^ 
This atrocious violation of tbe law of nations excited tbe 
utmost iudignation and horror throughout Europe. Tbe 
honour of tbe Germans felt itself seriously wounded by 
the calamitous event, and tbe members of tbe deputation 
wbo remained at the Congress unanunously signed a 
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declaration expressire of detestation at its authors. It is, 
perhaps, the strongest proof of the high character and 
unstained honour of the Emperor Francis and the Arch- 
duke Charles, that although the crime rras committed by 
persons in the Austrian uniform, and the hussars of 
Szeckler had been detached fi'om the amj of the Arch- 
duke to the environs of Rastadt, no suspicion fell upon 
either of those exalted persons as haAuug been accessary 
to the nefarious proceeding. That it "svas committed for 
political purposes, and not by common robbers, is orident 
from their herring taken nothing but state papers ; and 
although the Directory has not escaped the suspicion of 
haring been the secret authoi’S of the crime,^ in order to 
inflame the national spirit of the French, there seems no 
ground for imputing to them so atrocious a proceeding, or 
ascribing it to any other cause than an unauthorised excess 
by drunken or brutal soldiers in the discharge of a duty 
committed to them by their goremment, requiring more 
than ordinary discretion and forbearance. But though 
Austria has escaped the imputation of haring been acces- 
sary to the guilt of murder, she cannot escape from the 
disgrace of haring been remotely the cause of its perpe- 
tration; of haring authorised an attack upon the sacred 
persons of ambassadors, which, though not intended to 
hare been followed by assassination, was at best a viola- 
tion of the law of nations, and a breach of the slender 
links which unite humanity together during the rude con- 
flicts of war, and of haring taken guilt to herself by adopt- 
ing no judicial steps for the discovery of the perpetrators 
of the offence.''' As such, it is deserving of the severest 
reprobation, and, like all other unjustifiable actions, its 
consequences speedily recoiled upon the head of its authors. 
The military spirit of the French, languid since the recom- 
mencement of hostilities, was immediately roused to the 

^ The Queen of Naples was the real instigator of this atrocious act; though 
the catastrophe in which it terminated was as little intended by her as by the 
single-hearted general who detached from his army the hussars by whom it was 
committed.-~“D’ABBANTES, ii. 804. 
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higliesfc pitch by this outrage upon their ambassadors. 
No difficulty was any longer experienced in completing 
the levies of the conscription ; and to this burst of national 
feeling is, in a great measure, to be ascribed the rapid 
augmentation of Massena’s army, and the subsequent 
disasters vrhich overwhelmed the Imperialists at the' con- 
clusion of the campaign. ^ 

While an implacable war was tlius brealdug out to the 
north of the Alps, reverses of a most serious character 
attended the first commencement of hostilities in the 
Italian plains. The approach of the Russians, under 
SuAvaiToff, who, it was expected, would reach the Adige 
by the middle of April, rendered it an object of the last 
importance for the Republicans to force their opponents 
from, the important line formed by that stream before the 
arrival of so powerful a reinforcement; but by the sense- 
less dispersion of their vast armies, suggested by the desire 
of plunder, through the whole peninsula, they were unable 
to collect a sufficient body of men in the plains of the 
Mincio, in the commencement of tlio campaign, to effect 
that object. The total force commanded by Scherer on 
the Adige was now raised, by tlie arrival of conscripts, to 
fifty-seven thousand men ; Macdonald was at the head of 
thirty-four thousand at Rome and Naples; ten thousand 
were in the Cisalpine republic, the like number in Pied- 
mont, five thousand in Liguria; but these latter forces 
were too far removed to he able to render any assistance 
at the decisive point ; while, on the otlier hand, the Im- 
perial troops consisted of fifty-eight thousand combatants, 
including six thousand cavalry, cantoned between the 
Tagliamento and the Adige, besides a reserve of twenty 
thousand infantry and five thousand horse in Carinthia 
and Croatia. Their field-artillery amounted to a hundred 
and eighty pieces; the park of the army to a hundred 
and seventy more; and a heavy train of eighty battering- 
guns, admirably provided with horses and ammunition, 
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was ready at Palma-Niioyaj for tlie siege of any of the chap. 

fortresses that might be attacked. This summary is 1 

sufficient to demonstrate the en’oneous princijdes on which 
tlie Directory proceeded in their plan of the campaign, 
and their total oblmon of the lessons taught by Napoleon i jom. xi. 
as to the importance of the line of the Adige to the fate 
of the peninsula. While the Imperialists were collecting .^ 4 . 
call their forces for a decisive blow in that quarter, half 
the French troops lay inactive and scattered along the 225 . 
■whole extent of its surface, from Piedmont to Calabria.^ 

The Austrians had, with great foresight, strengthened 
their position on the Adige during the cessation of hos- Position of 
tilities. Legnago, commanding a bridge over that river, lists ra the 
had become a formidable fortress; the castles of Verona 
were amply supplied with the means of defence ; a bridge 
of boats at Polo enabled them to communicate with the 
intrenched camp of Pastreugo, on the eastern slope of the 
Monte-Baldo; Venice, placed beyond the reach of attack, 

' contained their great magazines and reserves of artillery 
stores; all the avenues by which it could be approached 
were carefully fortified ; a flotilla of forty boats, carrying 
three hundred pieces of cannon, was prepared, either to 
defend the Lagunre of that capital, or carry the supplies 
of the army up the Po : while bridges, established over the 
Piave and the Tagliamento, secured the communication of 
the army in the field with the reserres by which it was to 
be supported. Scherer had obtained the command of the 
French army — an officer who had served with distinction in 
the Pyrenees, and the Alps duinng the campaign of 1 795 ; 
but, being unknown to the Italian army, he possessed the 
confidence neither of the officers nor soldiers; while 
Moreau, the commander of the retreat through the Black 
Forest in 1796, occupied the unworthy situation of in- 
spector of infantry. On the side of the Austrians, Melas 
had obtained, upon the death of the Prince of Orange, the 
supreme command — an officer of considerable experience 
and ability, but whoso age, above seventy years, rendered 
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him little competent to cope mth the enterprising generals 
of the Republic. Until his arrival, however, the troops 
were under the ordei“s of General Kraj, a Hungarian hj 
birth, and one of the most distinguished officers of the 
empire. Active, intrepid, and indefatigable ; gifted with 
a cool head and an admirable coup-d’ceil in danger, lie was 
one of the most illustrious generals of the Imperial army, 
and, after the Archduke Charles, has left the most brilliant 
reputation in its military archives of the last century. ^ 
The plan of the Directory was for Scherer to pass the 
Adige, near Verona, drive the Austrians over tlic Piavc 
and the Brenta, while the right wing of JIasseua’s army, 
commanded by Lccourhc, was to form a junction with a 
corps detached from the Italian army into the Valtcline, 
ami fall, by Brixen and Botzen, on the right flank of the 
Imperial army. But at the very time that they medi- 
tated these extensive operations, they detached General 
Gauthier, with five thousand men, to occupy Tuscany — a 
conquest which was indeed easily effected, but was as 
unjustifiable as it was inexpedient, both by weakening 
the effective force on the Adige, and affording an addi- 
tional example of that insatiable desire for conquest and 
plunder which the Allied powers so loudly complained 
of in the Republican government. Meanwhile Scherer, 
having collected his forces, established himself on the 
right bank of the Adige, opposite to the Austrian army, 
the right at Sanguinetto, the left at Peschiera; and imme- 
diately made preparations for crossing the river. At the 
same time Kray threw eight thousand men hito the 
intrenched camp of Pastrengo, under Generals Gottesheim 
and Elnitz, while the divisions Kaim and Hohenzollern, 
twenty thousand strong, were established round Verona, 
with detachments at Areola; Frcelich and Mercantin, 
with an equal force, were encamped near Bevilacqua ; 
and Klenau, with four thousand, was stationed near 
Arqua; and the reserves, under Ott and Zoph, received 
orders to draw near to the Brenta. ^ 
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Tlie Frencli general Iiaving been led to imagine that the chap. 
bulk of tlie Austrian forces -wero encamped at Pastrengo, 
between Verona and the lake of Gai’da, resolved to make 
his principal effort in that quarter. With this view, the pieiiminary 
threo divisions of the left wing, commanded by Scruiier, Sboth™'"’' 
Debnas, and Grenier, were moved in that direction ; w'hile 
Moreau, with the divisions of Hatry and Victor, received 
ordei’S to make a false attack near Verona, and on the ex- 
treme right Montrichard was to advance against Legnago. 

Kray, on his part, being led to believe that their principal 
force was directed against Verona, repaired in haste to 
Bevilacqua, where he concerted with Klenau an attack 
on the riglit flank of the Republicans. Thus both parties, 
mutually deceived as to each other’s designs, manceuvred 
as if their object had been reciprocally to avoid each other; 
the bulk of the Austrian forces being directed against the 
French right, and the principal paid of the Republicans sa 
against the Imperial left. ^ 

At three in the morning of the 26 th March, the whole 
French left wing was in motion, while the flotilla on the Mixed suc- 
lake of Garda set sail during the night to second their 
operations. In this quarter they met with brilliant suc- 
cess. The redoubts and intrenchments of Pastrengo wmre March ss. 
earned, Rivoli fell into their hands ; and the garrison of 
the intrenched camp, crossing in haste the bridge of Polo, 
loft fifteen hundred prisoners and twelve pieces of cannon 
in the hands of the Republicans. In the centre, the action 
did not begin till near ten o’clock, but it soon became there 
also extremely warm. The villages in front of Verona 
were obstinately contested, but, after a desperate resistance, 
the Republicans pressed forward, and nearly reached the 
walls of that town. At this sight, Kaim, who was appre- 
hensive of being attacked in the town, made a general 
attack on the front and flanks of the assailants with fresh 
forces; and the village of San Massimo, taken and retaken 
seven times dxiring the day, finally remained in the pos- 
session of the Austrians till night separated the combat- 
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CHAP. ants. The Imperialists sensibly lost ground, however, 
upon the whole, in that quai-ter; and the post of Saint 
Lucie, also the theatre of obstinate contest, was carried 
by the Republicans. But while fortune favoured their 
arms on the left, and dirided her favours in tlie centre, the 
right was overwhelmed by a superior force, conducted by 
Kray in person. General Montrichard advanced in that 
quarter to Legnago, and had already commenced a can- 
nonade on the place, when Froelich debouched in three 
, Ton, columns, and commenced a furious attack along the dikes 
led to the French column, while the division of 
pum.'L5,9, Mcrcantin advanced as a reserve. The Republicans were 
L i77,i7k’ speedily routed; attacked at once in fi-ont and both flanks, 
Aroh.ch. 1 . their artillery, and were driven with great 

loss behind Torre on the road to Mantua.^ 

The loss of the French in this battle amounted to four 
whiiiikads thousand men, while that of the Imperialists was nearly 
a°ve«sint. seven thousand; but nevertheless, as the success on the 
left and centre Avas in some degree balanced b}'’ the dis- 
aster on the right, the former wore unable to derive any 
decisive advantage fi'om this large difference in their 
favour. The capture of the camp at Pastrengo and of 
the bridge of Polo was of little importance, as the Aus- 
trians held Verona, and the only road from thence to 
the plain passed through that town. Kray, abandoning 
the pursuit of Montrichard, hastened to Verona with the 
divisions of Mercantin and Froelich, leaving a few bat- 
talions only to guard the line of the Lower Adige; while 
the Republicans recrossed the upper part of that river 
above Verona, and retried towards Peschiera. Thus the 
bulk of the forces on both sides were assembled near 
Verona, which was felt to be the key to the Adige 
equally by the Imperialists and Republicans. Already 
eo^rjom. courage of the Austrians was elevated by the 
stl'cjT success which they had obtained ;2 and, from the 

179, 'iSi.' hesitation of the enemy in following up his advan- 
tage at Pastrengo, they perceived with pleasure that 
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the genius of Napoleon had not been inherited by his chap. 
successor.*^" • — z- 

After much irresolution, and assembling a council of 
war, Scherer resolved to descend the Adige with the 'J®- 
bulk of his forces, to attempt a passage between Verona Verona. 
and Legnago at Ronco or Albaredo : while Serurier, 
with one division, was thrown across the upper stream, at 
Polo, to distract the attention of the enemy. Prepai'atory 
to this design, the army was countermarched from left to 
right, a complicated operation, which fatigued and em- 
barrassed the soldiers without any adequate advantage. 

At length, on the 30th March, while the main body of aiiuchso. 
the army was descending the river, Serurier crossed 
Avith seven thousand men at Polo, and boldly advanced 
towards Verona on the high-road leading to Trent; 

Kray, debouching from the central point at Verona, 
assailed the advancing columns with fifteen thousand 
men of the divisions Froelich and Elnitz, and attacking 
the Republicans with great vigour, droA'e them back in 
disorder to the bridge, and pressing forward, approached 
so near, that it would have fallen into his hands, if the 
French had not sunk the boats of which it consisted. 

The situation of Serurier was now altogether desperate : , 
part of his men dispersed and saved themselves in the ^um. 
mountains ; a few escaped over the river at Rivoli ; but fh. L sis, 

^ ^ 249 St-Cvr 

above fifteen hundred were made prisoners, and the total T. i 82 , i83.’ 
loss of his division was nearly three thousand men.^ 
Notwithstanding this severe check, Scherer persisted 
in his design of passing the Adige below Verona. After Countei- 
countermarching his troops, without any visible reason, “othprfL 
he concentrated them below Villa-Franca, between the 
Adige and the Tartaro; his right encamped near Porto - 
Legnago, the remainder in the position of Magnano. 

Kray, perceiving the defects of their situation, wisely 
I’esolved to bring the weight of Ms forces to bear on the 

“ Saguntinisj quia praeter spem resisterent, crevissent animi. Pogiius^ quia 
non vicissetj victo esset.” — Livv, sxi. 9. 
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Republican left, so as to threaten their communications 
■with Lombardy. For this pui-pose he directed Hohen- 
zollern and St .Julien to the Monte-Baldo and the road to 
Trent; while Wuiassowich, who formed part of Belle- 
garde’s corps in the Tyrol, was to moTo on la Chiesa, 
by the western side of the lake of Garda, and lie him- 
self debouched from Verona, at the head of the divisions 
of Kaim, Zoph, and Mercantin, right against tlie Repub- 
lican centre at Magnano. The peril of the left wing of 
the French was now extreme, and it became indispens- 
able to move the right and centre towards it, in order to 
avoid its total destruction. Had Kray, whose army was 
now raised, by the arrival of his reserves, to forty-five 
thousand, attacked on the 4th April, he would have sur- 
prised the French in the midst of tlieu’ lateral move- 
ments, and probably have destroyed two of their divi- 
sions; but by delaying the action till the day following, 
the perilous cliange of position was completed, and the 
opportunity lost.^ 

It was just when the lateral movement wms on the 
point of being accomplished tliat the hostile armies en- 
countered each other on the plains of M.VGNAlto. The 
French force amounted to thirty-four thousand infantry 
and seven thousand cavalry; the Austrians wore supe- 
rior, having nearly forty-five thousand in the field, of 
whom five thousand were horse. Mercantin was in- 
trasted with the attack of the French right; Kaim of 
the centre, and Zoph of the left; w'hile Frcelich, at the 
head of a powerful reserve, was to follow the steps of 
Kaim, and Hohenzollern was moved forward against 
Villa Franca on the road to Mantua. The marshy 
plain to the south of Magnano is intersected by a multi- 
tude of streams, which fall into the Tartaro and the 
Menago, and render the deploying of infantry diffi cult, 
that of cavalry impossible. The right wing of the 
French, commanded by Victor and Grenier, overwhelmed 
the division of Mercantin to which it was opposed. But 
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wliilpi this success attended the Republicans in that chap. 
quarter, the Austrian centre, under Kaim, penetrated, 

•without opposition, bot'ween the rear of Montrichard and 
the front of Delnias, ■who "were in the act of completing 
their lateral movement from right to left, and occupied a 
salient angle in the centre of the French position. Had 
the Imperialists been in a situation to hare supported 
this advantage by fresh troops, it would have been 
decisive of the fate of the day ; but Kray, alarmed at 
the progress of the Republican right, was at the moment 
hastening to support Mercantin with the reserve of 
Froclich; and thus time was given to Moreau and Del- 
mas, not only to restore affairs in that quarter, by causing 
their rear and vanguards to form in line to resist the 
further progress of the enemy, but even to attack and 
carry the village of Buttapreda, notwithstanding the 
most vigorous resistance from Kaim’s division. On the 
left, Moreau, having anived at the open plain, favourable 
to the operations of cavalry, executed several brilliant iDum.i.e.;i. 
charges, and drove the Austrians from all the villages is?!’’''' ’’ 
which they occupied, almost into the walls of Verona. ^ 

Victory on every side seemed to incline to the Repub- 
lican standards, though decisive success was no longer to Brilliant 
be expected from the insulated situation of all the divi- Kray\”tir 
sions, and the unconnected operations which they were ^vea^uie 
severally carrying on. But Kray changed the fortune of 4“ victoir 
the day by a decisive operation against the French right. 

Placing himself at the head of the reserve of Froelich, 
supported by two batteries of heavy artilleiy, he fell 
unawares upon the division of Grenier, and put it to the 
rout; Victor, trying to restore the combat, was charged 
in flank by the Imperial horse, and driven back in dis- 
order, while the overthrow of that wing was completed 
by the attack of Mercantin’s division, which had now 
rallied in its rear. Meanwhile, Moreau continued to 
maintain his ground in the centre, and Serurier made 
himself master on the left of Villa Franca, and advanced 
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near to Verona. But the rout of the right wing, which 
was now driyen a nule and a half from the field of battle, 
so as to leave the centre entirely uncovered, was decisive 
of the victory. Before night, Scherer drew off his shat- 
tered forces behind the Tartaro, carrying with them two 
thousand prisoners and several pieces of cannon — a poor 
compensation for the loss of four tiiousand killed and 
wounded, four thousand prisoners, seven standiirds, eight 
pieces of cannon, and forty caissons, which had fallen 
into the hands of the Imperialists.^ 

This victory, one of the most glorious in the annals of 
the Austrian monarchy, was decisive of the fate of Italy. 
Thenceforth, the French feU from one disaster into an- 
other, till they were driven over the Maritime Alj^s, and 
expelled from the whole peninsula — a striking example 
of the importance of early victory to the whole fate of a 
campaign, and of the facility with which the confidence 
and vigour resulting from long-continued triumphs may, 
by a single -well-timed success, be exchanged for the 
depression and irresolution which are the sure forerunners 
of defeat. The advantages gained by the Imperialists 
were mainly owing to the possession of the fortified posts 
of Verona and Legnago, and the interior line of opera- 
tions which they aftbrded them on the Adige — another 
instance, among the many which this war exhibited, of 
the inestimable importance of a central position in the 
hands of -one who can avail himself of it. and the degree 
to which it may sometimes, in the hands of a skilful 
general, counterbalance the most decided superiority in 
other respects. The Republicans, throwm into the deepest 
dejection by this defeat, retired on the following day be- 
hind the Mincio ; and not feeling themselves in security 
there, even -ufith the fortress of Mantua on one flank and 
that of Peschiera on the other, Scherer continued his 
retreat behind the Oglio, and then the Adda. This 
retrograde movement was performed in such confusion, 
that it entirely lost that general the little consideration 
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•wMch. remained to Hm with his troops, and they loudly chap. i 
demanded the removal of a leader who had torn from their I 

brows the laurels of Rivoli and Areola. The Austrians, as- I 

tonished at their own success, and fearful of endangering it * ’ I 

by a precipitate advance, moved slowly after the beaten | 

army. Eight days after the battle elapsed before they i t,, ,, .25-2^ I 

crossed the Mincio, and established themselves at Castil- I 

laro, after detaching Elnitz, with ten thousand men, to | 

observe Mantua, and three battalions to form the invest- 191, 'm. | 

ment of Peschiera.^ I 

While the Republican fortunes were thus sinking in I 

Italy, another disaster overtook them in the capture coiiu sur- I 

of Corfu, which surrendered to the combined forces of Se russo- I 

Russia and Turkey, shortly after the commencement of ^ 

hostilities; and thus they were deprived of their last foot- M=“<=h 3 , | 

ing in the Ionian isles. Thus on every side the star of * 

the Republic seemed to be on the wane, while that of xi.’is 9 . ’ 

Austria was rising to the ascendant.^ i 


While these important events were in progress to the f 

south of the Alps, the Austrians evinced an unpardonable Operations 
tardiness in following up their success at Stockach. In > 

vain the Archduke urged the Aulic Council not to lose the ;; 

precious moments. Desirous not to endanger the advan- i 

tages which they had already gained, they peremptorily .• 

enjoined him to confine his operations to clearmg the / 

right bank of the Danube by detached parties. After ^ 

several engagements, the French were finally expelled April 13. 
from the German side ; but in their retreat they, Avith 
needless barbarity, burned the celebrated wooden bridge k 

at SchaflFhausen, the most perfect specimen of that species 
of architecture that existed in the world. Massena, to 
whom the command of the army on the Rhine, as well as l! 

of that in the Alps, was now intrusted, found himself, by 
these disasters, under the necessity of changing entirely i- 7k Ard,; J;; 

the disposition of his forces.® Turned on the one flank by 215^221.’ 
the Imperialists on the lake of Constance, and on the f. 

T. qpftRK, 1: 
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other by the advance of Kray beyond the Adige, he was 
compelled to retire into the central parts of Switzerland; 
and the Directory soon found how grievous an error they 
had committed in attacking that country, and rendering 
its rugged frontiers the centre of military operations. 

Deprived of the shelter which they had liitberto found 
for their flanks in the neutral ridges of the Alps, the 
Republicans were now compelled to maintain one uninter- 
rupted line of defence from the Te.xel to the gulf of 
Genoa, and any considerable disaster in one part of that 
long extent weakened their operations in every other. 
Massena was well aware that a mountainous country, in 
appearance the most easy, is frequently in reality the 
most difficult of defence; because the communication from 
one part of the line to another is often so much obstructed, 
and it is so easy for a skilful adversary to bring an over- 
whelming force to bear against an unsupported part. Im- 
pressed with these ideas, he drew back his advanced posts 
at Taufers, Glurus on the Adige, and Finstei’miintz oji 
the Inn, and arranged his forces in the following manner. 
The right wdng w'as composed of the division Lecourbe in 
the Engadine, that of Menard in the Grisons, and that of 
Lorges in the valley of the Rhine, as far down as the lake 
of Constance; the centre, consisting of four divisions, sup- 
ported by an auxiliary Swiss corps, occupied the line of 
that river as far as Huningen. Headquarters were estab- 
lished at BMe, which was put in a respectable posture of 
defence. The left wing, scattered over Huningen, Old 
Brisach, Kehl, and Mannheim, was destined to protect the 
line of the Rhine below that place. The whole of these 
forces amounted to one hundred thousand men, of wdiom 
about two-thirds were stationed in Switzerland and in 
the Grisons.^ 

Three impetuous streams, each flowing within the other, 
descend from the snowy ridges of the Alps towards the 
north, and form, by their junction, the great river of the 
RMne. The first of these is the Rhine itself, which, risino; 
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in the glaciers near the St Gothard, and floY^ing through chap. 
the Grisons to the north, loses itself in the great lake of 
Constance ; issues from it at Stein, and flows to the west- 
ward as far as B41e, where it commences its majestic and 
perpendicular course towards the sea. This river covers the 
whole of Switzerland against an enemy advancing from 
the eastward, and contains within the ample circuit of its 
course all the secondary streams. The second is formed 
by the course of the Linth, which, rising in the Alps of 
Glarus and the Wallcustatter See, forms in its course the 
charming lake of Zurich, and issuing from its northern 
extremity at the town of the same name, under the appel- 
lation of the Limmat, falls into the Aar, not far from the 
junction of that river with the Rhine. That line only 
covers a part of Switzerland, and is of much smaller ex- 
tent than the foi*mer ; but it is more concentrated, and offers 
a far more advantageous position for defence. Lastly, 
there is the Reuss, which, descending from the St Gothard 
through the precipitous valley of Schollcnen, swells into 
the romantic lake of the Four Cantons at Altdorf, and, 
leaving its wood-clad cliffs at Luzern, falls into the Aar, 
near its junction with the Rhine. All these lines, shut 
in on either side in the upper pai't of their course by 
enormous mountains, strengthened by deep rivers, and 
intersected by vast lakes and ridges of rock, present the 
greatest advantages for defence. Massena soon found 
that the exterior circle, that of the Rhine, could not be 
maintained, with the troops at his disposal, against the 
increasing forces of the Austrians, and he retired to the ' 
inner Ime^ tliat of the Limmat and Linth, and established x. 27 B, 
his headquarters at Zuricli, in a position of the most for- 213. 
midable strength.^ 

Meanwhile Hotze and Bellegarde were combining a 
general attack upon the whole line of the Republicans in ©enel^ 
the Grisons. Towards the latter end of April, their forces 
were all in motion along the immense extent of moun- 
tains from the valley of Coire to the Engadine. After a 
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CHAP, vigorous attack, Bellegarde was repulsed by Lecourbe, 
from the fortified post of Ramis, in tlie Lower Engadine; 
while a detachment sent by the Col de Tcherfs to Zernetz 
was cut to pieces, with the loss of six hundred prisoners, 
among whom was the young Prince de Ligne. But, as 
the Imperialists were advancing tlnmigh the valleys on 
his flanks, Lecourbe retreated in the'‘night, and next day 
was attacked by Bellegarde at Suss, whence, after an 
obstinate resistance, he was driven with great loss to the 
sources of the Albula. At the same time a general 
attack was made, in the valley of the Rhine, on the 
French posts ; but though the Imperialists were at first 
215, “iia so far successful as to drive back tlie Republicans to 
uTArih^ Luciensteg and the heights of Mayenfeld, yet, at the close 
doke,i. 253 , obliged to fall back to their former 

position.^ 

This general attack upon the French line in the Grisons 
insumo- was combined with an insuri’ection of the peasants in 
s?risfbHs cantons, where the desire for 

rear; being revengc, ou accouut of the craelties of the Republicans 
“fit’ll during the preceding year, had become extremely strong. 

' This feeling had been worked up to a perfect fury by an 
attempt of the Directory to complete tlie auxiliary force 
of eighteen thousand men, which Switzerland was bound 
to furnish, by levies from the militia of the different 
cantons. Determined to combat rather against than for 
the destroyer of their liberties, ten thousand men took up 
arms in the small cantons and adjoining districts of the 
Grisons, and fell with such rapidity upon the French 
posts in the rear, that they not only made themselves 
masters of Disentis and Ilantz, but surprised the impor- 
tant bridge of Reichenau, which they strongly barricaded, 
thus cutting off all communication between the divisions 
of Lecourbe, at the sources of the Albula, and the re- 
mainder of the army. Had the attack of Hotze and 
Bellegarde succeeded at the same time that this formid- 
able insurrection broke out in their rear, it is highly pro- 
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bable that Massena’s right wing would have been totally chap. 
destroyed; but the check of Hotze at Luciensteg gave 
the Republicans time to crush it before it had acquired 
any formidable consistency. Massena, aware of the vital 
importance of early success in s\ibduing an insurrection, 
acted with the gi’eatest vigour against the insiirgents ; 

Menard moved towards Reichenau, which was abandoned 
at his approach, and pursued the peasants to Tlantz and 
Disentis. At this latter place they stood firm, in number 
aboxit six thousand ; and, though destitute of ai'tillery. Mays, 
made a desperate resistance. At length, however, they 
were broken, and pursued with great slaughter into the 
mountains, leaving about one thousand men slain on the 
spot. At the same time, Soult proceeded with his divi- 
sion to Schwytz, where he overthrew a body of peasants ; 
and, embarking on the lake of Luzern, landed, in spite 
of the utmost resistance, at Altdorf, and cut to pieces a 
column of three thousand men, supported by four pieces 
of cannon, who had taken post in the defiles of the Reuss 
about that place. The broken remains of this division 
fled by W asen to the valley of Schollenen, but there they j 
wmre met and entirely dispersed by Lecourbe, who, 
after subduing the insurrection in the Val-levantina, im. ' Arch! 
had crossed the St Gothard, and fallen upon the fugitives sea ’ 
in rear.^ 

In this affair, above two thousand peasants were killed 
and w'ounded ; and such was the consternation excited by Masses 
the military executions which followed, that the people of hkrighT'^ 
that part of Switzerland made no further attempt, dui-ing SanAfp*. 
the progress of the campaign, to take a part in hostilities. 

They saw that their eflforts were of little avail amidst 
the immense masses of disciplined men by whom their 
country was traversed; and, suffering almost as much, in 
the conflicts which followed, from their friends as from 
their ■ enemies, they resigned themselves, in indignant 
silence, to be the spectators of a contest, from which they 
had nothing to hope, everything to fear, and which they had 
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CHAP, no p 0 -wer to prevent. These movements, ho’ff'ever, rendered 
it indispensable for the French to evacuate the Engadine, 
1799. as great part of the troops u'ho formed the line of defence 
had been drawn into the rear to quell the insurrection. 
Loison retired from Tirrano, and joined Lccourbe at St 
Giacomo; and as the Imperialists, who were now far 
advanced in Lombardy, were collecting forces at Lugano, 
evidently with the design of seizing upon the St Gothard, 

1 Dum i turning the flank of Masseiia's position, that active 

120, 121. general instantly crossed the Bernardine, and descending 
2^223. the Misocco, advanced to Bcllinzona, in order to protect 
i. ■363. 267. the extreme right of his interior line, which rested on the 
St Gothard, the lake of Zurich, and the Liramat.^ 

The Archduke, convinced that it was by turning the 
General right of Masseua in the mountains, tlmt he would be most 
aShs*' easily forced from this strong line of defence, strengthened 
Frendiin Hotze by fresh troops, and combined a general attack on 
LneSe™' Eecourbe for the 14th May. The forces they brought 
is carried, j^to actiou ou that day were very considerable, amounting 
to not less than thirty thousand men ; while those of 
Menard, since the greater part of Lecourbe’s division had 
retreated to Bellinzona, did not exceed fourteen thousand. 
Luciensteg, since it fell into the hands of the Republicans, 
had been greatly strengthened ; a nariw defile, bounded 
by the precipices of the Alps on one side, and a rocky 
eminence bathed by the Rhine on the other, was crossed 
by strong intrenchments, mounted with a formidable 
artillery ; but the intelligence which the Archduke received 
of the approach of thirty thousand Russians to support 
his army, who had already arrived in Gallicia, determined 
him without delay to commence ofiensive operations. 
Accordingly, on the 12th May, the columns were every- 
MayM. where put in motion on the mountains, and two days 
afterwards this important post was attacked. The 
assailants were divided into four columns ; one was destined 
to engage the attention of the enemy by a false a;ttack in 
frottt; the second to make a circuit by the Alps of May- 
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eiifeld, and descend on tlie intrenchments in rear; a third chap. 
to cross the Surisir Alps ; and the fourth, to Yliich the 
caralrj and artillerj were attached, to assail the pass 
called the Slapiner J och. Hotze commanded in person 
the attack in front, while Jellachicii directed the other 
columns. After twelre hours of fatiguing march, the 
latter succeeded in bringing his troops in rear to attack 
the intrenchments. When the animating sound of their 
hurra was heard, Hotze pressed forward to assail the works 
in front, and, after a stout resistance, the barriers were 
burst open, and the fort carried, with the loss to the 1.271,278. 
Republicans of fifteen hundrod prisoners. ^ 

This important success occasioned the immediate retreat 
of the French armies from the Grisons. Their left fell Generki 
back by Sargans to Wallenstatt ; the centre by the gorge the PreMh 
of Vettis; the right by Reicheuau, Ilantz, and Disentis, 
into the Talley of Unsern. The centre of the army was 
forced ; and had Bellegarde been at hand to follow up the 
successes of Hotze, it would have been all over with the 
Republicans in Switzerland. As it was, they did not effect 
their retreat from the Grisons without sustaining a loss 
of three thousand men in prisoners alone; while the total 
loss of the Imperialists was only seventy-one men — an 
extraordinary, but well-authenticated proof of the immense 
advantage of offensive operations in mountain warfare, 
and the great disasters to which even the best troops are 
subjected by being exposed, when acting on the defensive, 
to the loss of their communications, by their adversary 
turning their position. This catastrophe obliged Massena 
to alter entirely his line of defence. The right wing in 
the Alps being driven back, it was no longer possible to 
maintain the line of the lake of Constance and the Rhine 
from Stein to Eglisau. In consequence, he fell back from 
the Rhine behind the Thur; Lecourbe received orders to 
evacuate the St Gothard, and concentrate his forces below 127. ’ Ardl 
the Devil’s Bridge, in the valley of the Reuss;^ while the 
bulk of his army was assembled round the headquarters 
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CHAP, at Zurich, all the approaches to Y'hich were fortified with 
the utmost care. 

17M. Notwithstanding the strength of this position, Lecourbe 
parttfthe would hare been unable to hare maintained his ground 
kft*vingis with the light wing against the impetuous attacks of 
fntrw Hotee, had that enterprising general been supported by 
hardy. Bellegaixle. But the Aulic Council, conceiring that Italy 
was to be the theatre of decisive operations, dii-ected the 
latter to descend into Lombardy, and reinforce the army 
there, now commanded by Suwarroff, leaving only ten 
thousand men to guard the Valteline and gain possession 
of the St Gothard. In pursuance of these orders he 
crossed the Splugen, and proceeded by the lake of Como 
to Milan; while Hotze vigorously pursued the retreating 
enemy in the valley of the Rhine, and everywhere drove 
them back to the Swiss frontiers. Rncouraged by these 
successes, and the near approach of the Russian auxilia- 
ries, to push the war with vigour, the Archduke published 
a proclamation to the Swiss, in which he announced that 
he was about to enter their territory to deliver them fi-om 
their chains, and exhorted them to take up anus against 
May 22 . theh oppressors. At the same time the Rhine was passed 
at all points : a large column crossed at Stein, under 
Nauendorf ; another at Eglisau ; while Hotze crossed the 
upper part of the stream in the Grisons, and penetrated, 
by the source of the Thur, into the Toggenberg. To 
prevent the junction of the Archduke and Hotze, Massena 
May 24. left his iutrenchments on the Limmat, and commenced an 
attack on the advanced guard of Nauendorf. A desultory 
action ensued, which was maintained with great vigour on 
both sides; fresh troops continually came up to reinforce 
those who were exhausted with fatigue; and, though un- 
decisive upon the whole, Oudinot gained a considerable 
May 25. advantage over an Austrian division, commanded by 
Petrasch, which was defeated with the loss of fifteen 
hundred prisoners. Notwithstanding that check, however, 
the object was gained ; the Archduke marched on the 
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folloATing day to'vvards Winterthur, while Hotze descended chap; , 
with all his forces to support him. The important post | 

» called the Steimass was attacked at noon, and carried . i 

by that intrepid general; while the Archduke efiected his 124, liff, j, 
junction with the left wing of his army at Winterthur jom.xi.228, | 

and Nestenbach. Massena, upon this, fell back to Zurich, | 

and the Uepublicans confined themselyes to their defensive j: 

position on the Limmat.^ f 

While the French centre was thus forced hack to their 

49 . 

interior line of defence, the right wing, under Lecoui’be, The ngiit 
was still more severely pressed by the Imperialists. No French if" 
sooner had Bellegardc arrived in Lombardy, than Suwar- 
roff, who had now arrived and assumed the general com- |g^* 
mand in Italy, detached General Haddick, with ten thou- 
sand men, to drive the French from the St Gothard. 

Loison’s division, defeated at the Monte Genere by Hohen- 
zoUern, retired up the valley of the Tessino to Airolo, ^ 

where it was reinforced by several additional battalions, in ! 

order to maintain the passage of the St Gothard, and give i 

time for the baggage and artillery to defile to Altdorf. f 

Overwhelmed by numbers, Loison was at length driven over ; 

the snowy summit of that rugged mountain, tlrrough the i 

smiling valley of TJnsern, and down the deep descent 1 

below the Devil’s Bridge, to Waseu, with the loss of six | 

hundred prisoners. An Austrian brigade even chased I 

him from Wasen down to Amsteg, within three miles of | 

Altdorf, on the lake of Luzern ; but Lecourbe, justly | 

alarmed at so near an approach, sallied forth from that ] 

place, at the head of a considerable body of troops, and ■ 

attacked them with such vigour, that they were obliged | 

to retrace their steps in confusion up the whole valley of ■ 

Schollenen, and could only prevent the irruption of the | 

enemy into the valley of Unsern, by cutting an arch of | 

the Devil’s Bridge.^ At the same time. General Xain- ■ i 
traiUes, at the head of a strong French division which 1 

Massena had despatched to the support of the army of ass, 290!'’ i 
Italy, attacked and routed a body of six thousand * 
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peasants, who had taken post at Leuk, in the upper 
Valais, and made himself master of Brieg, the well-known 
Tillage at the foot of the Simplon. 

Meanwhile, the bulk of the Austrian forces were con- 
centrated in the environs of Zurich, where IMassena still 
maintained, with characteristic obstinacj'-, his defensive 
position. The French lines extended from tlie intrenched 
heiglits of Zurich, through those of Regensberg, and thence 
to the Rhine, in a direction nearly parallel to the course 
of the Aar. The camp around Zurich was strengthened 
by the most formidable redoubts, at which the army had 
laboured for above a month ; while the whole country by 
which it could be approached, situated between the Glatt, 
the Limmat, and the Aar, filled with wooded heights, and 
intersected by precipitous ravines, presented the gi*eatest 
obstacles to an attacking army. On the 5th June, the 
Archduke, having assembled all his forces, assailed him 
along the whole line. The chief weight of his attack was 
directed against Massena’s centre and right. At the latter 
point, Hotze gained at first what seemed an important 
success ; his advanced posts even penetrated into the 
suburbs of Zurich, and carried the whole intrenchments 
which covered the right of the army. But before the close 
of the day, Soult, coming up with the reserve, regained 
the lost ground, and forced back the Imperialists, after a 
desperate struggle, to the groimd they had occupied at the 
commencement of the action. The combat, at the same 
time, raged in the centre with uncertain success ; and at 
length the Archduke, seeing the repulse of Hotze, and 
deeming the Zurichberg the decisive point, detached 
General Wallis, with a portion of the reserve, to renew 
the attack, while the Prince of Lorraine made a simul- 
taneous effort on the side of the Attisberg. Wallis 
at first made a great impression, carried the farm of 
Zurichberg, and, after a vehement struggle, arrived at the 
palisades of the intrenchments ; but Massena, seeing the 
danger, ' flew to the spot at the head of a column of 
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grenadiers, and assailed the Imperialists in flank, while a chap. 
tremendous fire of grape and musketry from the summit 
of the works tore down the foremost of their ranks. Not- 
withstanding all their efforts, the Austrians were unable 
to force the intrenchments ; Hotze himself was severely Dum. uG 9 , 
wounded ; and, after a bloody conflict, they retired over s-u mcK 
the Glatt, leaving three thousand killed and wounded on 344!' 
the field of battle. ^ 

Noways discouraged by this check, the Archduke, after 
a day’s repose, made arrangements for a renewal of the The latter 
attack ; and, taught by experience, adopted such disposi- neS 
tions as must have insured success. Before daybreak on M^teiia 
the morning of the 6 th, two columns, of eight thousand prevents it 
men each, were destined to assault the Zuricliberg and the 
Wipchengerberg, while all the left, the reserve, and part wsinthe 
of the centre, were to support their attack. But Massena, 
apprehensive of the result, retreated during the night, ®' 
defiled over the bi'idges of Zurich and Wettingen, and 
took post, between Luzern and Zurich, on Mount Albis, 
a rocky ridge stretching from the lake of Zurich to the 
Aar, in a position even stronger than the one he had left. 

The retreat was effected without loss under cover of night ; 
but the great arsenal of Zurich, containing a hundred and 
fifty pieces of cannon, and immense warlike stores, fell on 
the day following into the hands of the Imperialists. The 
evacuation of the intrenched camp at Zurich drew after 
it the dissolution of the forces of the Swiss Confederacy 
in the interest of France. The battalions of Berne and 
Soleure, already much weakened by desertion, were 
entirely dissolved by that event ; while those of Zurich 
and Turgovia, menaced with military execution on their 
dwellings if they continued longer with the enemy, made 
haste to abandon a cause of which they were ah'eady 
ashamed in their heai-ts.^ In a week the battalions of the Ay*- 9 k 
Pays de Vaud, and a few hundreds of the most ardent of 
the Zurich democrats, alone remained of the eighteen 2m. 
thousand auxiliaries first assembled under the tricolor 
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standard. At the same time, the provisional government 
of Helvetia, no longer in safety in Luzern, set off for 
Berne : the long file of its carriages excited the ironical 
contempt of the peasantry, still ardently attached to the 
institutions of their fathers, in the rural districts through 
■which they passed. 

The details which have no-w been given of the campaign 
of the Alps, though hardly intelligible to those ivho have 
not traversed the country, or studied the positions -with 
care in an excellent map, offer the most remarkable sj)ec- 
tacle, in a military point of view, which the rcvolutionary 
war had yet exhibited. Fi'om the 14th May, when the 
attack on the fort of Luciensteg commenced, to the 6th 
June, when the intrenched camp at Zurich was aban- 
doned, was nothing but one continual combat, in a vast 
field of battle, extending from the snowy summits of the 
Alps to the confluence of the great streams which flow 
from their perennial fountains. Posterity will hardly 
believe that great armies could be maintained in such a 
situation, and the same imity of operations communicated 
to a line one hundred and fifty miles long, extending 
from Bellinzona to Bale, across the highest mountains in 
Europe, as to a small body of men manoeuvring on the 
most favourable ground for military operations. The 
consumption of human life during these actions, prolonged 
for twenty days — ^the forced marches by which they were 
succeeded — ^the sufierings and privations which the troops 
on both sides endured — the efforts necessary to find pro- 
visions for large bodies in those inhospitable regions, in 
many of which the traveller or the chamois-hunter can 
often hardly find a footing, combined to render this 
warfare both the most memorable and the most animat- 
ing which had occurred since the fall of the Roman 
empire.^ 

While success was thus attending the Imperial standards 
on the Rhine and the Alj«, events of a still more decisive 
character occurred on the Italian plains. A few days 
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after the important battle of Magnano, twenty thousand chap. 

Russians, under Suwarroif, joined the Imperial army, still 1 

encamped on the shores of the Mincio. Thus were the 
forces of the north, for the first time since the commence- Arrival of 
ment of the ReYolution, brought into collision with those 
of the south, and that desperate contest begun which was 
destined to inflict such terrible wounds on both empires ; 
to wrap in flames the towers of the Kremlin, to bring the 
Tartars of the desert to the shores of the Seine, and ulti- 
mately to establish a new balance of power in Europe, by- 
arraying all its forces under the banners either of Asiatic 
despotism or European ambition. The Emperor Paul, 
who now entered, with all the characteristic impetuosity 
of his character, into the alliance against France, had 
embraced the most extensive and visionary ideas as to the 
ulterior measures which should be adopted upon the over- 
throw of the French revolutionary power. He laboured 
to accomplish the formation, not only of a cordial league 
between all the sovereigns of Europe, to stop the progress 
of anarchy, but of a system which should effect the resto- 
ration of all the potentates and interests which had been 
subverted by the French arms, and the closing of the 
great schism between the Grech and Catholic Churches, 
which had so long divided the Christian world. He went 
even so far as to contemplate the union of the Catholics 
and Protestants, the stilling of all the controversies which 
distracted the latter body, and the assemblage of the 
followers of Christ, of whatever denomination, under the 
banners of one Catholic Church. Captivating ideas, 
which will never cease to attract the enthusiastic and 
benevolent in every age, but which the experienced 
observer of human events will dismiss to the regions of 
imagination, and class with the Utopia of Sir Thomas 
More, or the probable extinction of death which amused 2i5,*'2i7!“' 
the reveries of Condorcet.^ 

The troops thus brought against the Republicans, 
though very different from the soldiers of Eylau and 
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CHAP. Borodino, -were still formidable bj tbeir discipline, their 
enthusiasm, and their stubborn valour. Their cavalry, 
indeed, was poorly equipped, and their artillery inferior 
Chapter of in skill and science to that of the French; but their 
info.ntry, strong, hardy, and resolute, yielded to none in 
commander. Eiji^opo in the energy and obstinacy so essential to mili- 
tary success. Field -marshal SiwvAnEOFF, who comman- 
ded them, and now assumed the general direction of the 
allied army, though the singularity of his mannoi' and the 
exti*avagancG of his ideas in some particulars have de- 
tracted, in the estimation of foreigners, from his well- 
earned reputation, was yet unqucstioiiiibly one of the 
most remarkable generals of the last age. Impetuous, 
enthusiastic, and impassioned, brave in conduct, invincible 
in resolution, endowed with the confidence and ardour 
which constitute the soul of the conqueror, rather than 
the vigilance or foresight which are requisite to the general, 
ho was better fitted to sweep over the world with the 
fierce tempest of Scythian w'ar, tlnan to conduct the long 
and cautious contests winch civilised nations maintain 
with each other. No man ever undoi’stood so well the 
peculiar character of the troops he was called to com- 
mand, or turned to such good ciccoiint that ardent .spirit 
and mingled enthusiasm and superstition which distinguish 
the Sclavonic character. His favourite weapon w’as the 
bayonet; his system of w'ar incessant and vigorous attack ; 
and his gi’eat advantage the impression of superiority and 
invincible power which a long course of success under 
that method had taught to his soldiers. The first orders 
he gave to General Chastelar, chief of the staff to the 
Imperialists, were singularly characteristic, both of his 
temper of mind and system of tactics. That general 
having proposed a reconnoissance, the marshal answered 
26Mfia‘ “ Reconnoissance ! I am for none of them ; they 

bum i. 173. are of no use but to the timid, and to inform the enemy 
218,219. that you are approaching. It is never difficult to find 
your opponents when you really wish it.^ Form column ; 
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cliarge bayonet ; plunge into tbe centre of the enemy : chap. 
these are my reconnoissances -words ’^diich, amid some 
exaggeration, unfold more of the real genius of war than 


is generally supposed. 

Pierre Alexis Wasiltowich, Count SuwarrofF, was born 
in 1730 at Sustoi, in the Ukraine ; so that, when he took Early hb- 
the field against the French in 179.9, he was already •\vak‘ofl'r 
sixty-nine years of age. His father was an officer, and 
sent him early to the school of young cadet.s at St 
Petersburg. At the age of seventeen he entered the 
army, and made his fir.st campaign against the Swedes in 
1748. But his energy and valour was soon called to a 
greater theatre, and in combating the Prus!?ians under the 
great Frederick during the Seven Years’ War, he found 
an eneni}' alike worthy of his imitation, and fit to arouse 
his rivalry. He took an active part in the terrible battle 
of Cunnersdorf, wliere the invincible steadiness of the 
Russian troops first became known to all Europe, and 
was with the detachment which afterwards gained posses- 
sion of Berlin. He distinguished himself subsequently in 
several lesser affairs in the same war, particularly at 
Landsberg, near Schweidnitz, when he made General 
Corhike and a considerable body of the Prussians pris- 
oners. On the conclusion of peace between the cabinets 
of St Petersburg and Berlin in 1762, he returned to his 
own country, where he was soon promoted to the rank of umv?xHii. 
colonel, which was ere long exchanged for that of briga- 
dier-general.^ 


His genius for military affairs having iioav become 
known to the war-office at St Petersburg, he was em- ms Em- 
ployed, when hostilities next broke out, in more important the 
commands. In 1768 he commanded a brigade wliich, in 
the first Polish war, took Cracow by assault ; and by the 
rapidity of its marches, and the ability with which it was 
conducted, rendered the most essential seiwice during the 
campaign. When the Tui'kish war broke out in 1773, 
he was intrusted with the command of a separate corps, 
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CHAP, witk Y'kicli he swam across the Danube, attacked and 
beat the enemy in two encounters, and gained a victory 
at Hirsova. Soon after, under Kaminski’s orders, he 
contributed to the decisive victory of Koiiidgic ; and 
in 1782 effected the reduction of the Nogay Tartars, wJio 
had revolted against the government of Catherine. War 
having again broken out with the Turks in 1785, he was 
unexpectedly attacked by a lai-ge body of Osmanli horse, 
in the town of Kinburn, when his corps, dispersed in tlie 
adjoining country, could ill concentrate, and in con- 
sequence they gained at first gi’eat success over one of his 
generals. Instead of showing any agitation when the 
news arrived, he went instantly to church, caused “ Te 
Deuin” to be chanted as for a decisive victory, in which 
he fervently joined ; and having meanwhile collected a 
small body of troops, he sallied forth when the service 
was concluded, attacked the enemy, who were already 
approaching in strength, and, by the vohcmonco of his 
onset, drove them back to a considerable distance. In 
the middle of his success, however, he was wounded, and 
his soldiers, discouraged by the disappearance of their 
beloved commander, again fell into confusion and fled, 
upon which Suwarroff leapt from the litter in which he 
1 Biog. was carried, mounted bleeding as he was on horseback, 
and exclaiming, “ My children, I am still alive,” again 
niTu against the enemy. The attack was now so 

111’. Bioi. vigorous that the Turks were driven down to the water’s 
xS. 304.' edge, and all killed or taken, to the number of six thousand 
men.^ 

Shortly after this glorious exploit, he took part under 
His glorious Potcmkiu in the siege of Oczakoff, on which memorable 
Poksctoij- occasion he commanded the right wing of the army, and 
Sl received a severe wound in the neck, and was soon after 
nearly killed by the blowing-up of a powder magazine. 
These injuries confined him for some months to bed. In 
1789, however, being recovered from his wounds, he 
again commanded a division of the Muscovites on the 
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Danube, and gained the brilliant Tictory of Fokschany. chap. 

Shortly after, the Turks having received immense rein- 1 , 

forcements, the Grand Vizier advanced at the head of 
a hundred thousand men against the Austrian army, 
under Cobourg, which was reduced by sickness and the 
losses of the campaign to eighteen thousand combatants. 

Their destruction appeared inevitable, for the Osmanlis, 
who had entirely surrounded the Austrian general, had 
regained all their ancient audacity, and confidently anti- 
cipated his immediate surrender. But Suwavroit no Sept. 22, 
sooner heard of his danger than he flew at the head 
of ten thousand Russians to his relief ; and, skilfully con- 
cealing his march from the enemy, combined his attack 
with Coljourg with such ability, that he gained a com- 
plete victory. The victorious Russians immediately in- 
vested Ismael, which was carried by storm after a dreadful 
struggle, in which twelve thousand of the victors, and Dec. u. 
twenty-four thousand of the vanquished, fell. The booty 
was immense; but Sinvarroff, without retaining an article 
to himself, surrendered his whole share to his soldiers. 

TT- 11 1 Ti ■ 1 • • 1 Bio?. L mv. 

His despatch to the Rmpress announcing tins triumph 
was laconic and characteristic — “ Mother,* Ismael is at 
yonr feet.”^ 

The conquest of Poland and sack of Praga, which w-as 
the next achievement of the conqueror of Ismael, has His oou- 
aflixed a darker spot on his memory, for the carnage was 
terrific, and fell in great part on the citizens. Yet, even on 
that dreadful da}", w'hen the Vistula ran red with Chris- 
tian blood, and Poland expiated the popular insanity of 
five centuries, impartial justice must admire the skill of 
his design, the irresistible fury of his attacks, the iron 
arm which terminated a war and extinguished a nation 
in a single day. “ You know,” said Catherine, in reply 
to his despatch announcing this decisive triumph, “ that 
I never promote an of&cer before his turn; I am incap- 
able of doing injustice to his senior; but you have made 

* The usual espressiou of the soldiers in addressing the Empress. 

YOL. Y. D 
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yourself field-marshal by the conquest of Poland.” Shortly 
after, the Empress died; and SuwarrofiT, who had the most 
profound Tcneration for her, was far from being equally 
submissive to her successor Paul, whose minute and 
peremptory regulations about the soldier’s dress, proved 
exceedingly vexatious to the old field-marshal. “ Hair- 
powder,” said he, “ is not gunpowder, and pig-tails to 
the hair are not bayonets.” These, and a variety of 
similar sallies, occasioned his banishment from the court; 

■ but the array loudly mimmured at his disgrace, and, on 
the breaking out of the war with France in 1799, he 
was almost as a matter of course placed at the head of 
the army.^ 

Suwarroff was not only a general of the very highest 
order, but he was a man of a character and turn of mind 
peculiar to Russia, and which belong perhaps exclusively 
to the Sclavonic race. He united, in the most eminent 
degree, the enthusiastic ardomr with the nice perception 
and address in manner which distinguishes that great 
family of mankind. Eminently national in his ideas and 
attachments, he often afiPected the dress, habits, and 
manners of his Tartar ancestors; and the bizarre contrast 
which this afforded to the refinements of a luxurious court 
and elegant nobility, frequently gave occasion among 
foreigners to misconception and sui-prise. But although, 
to maintain his influence over his troops, to whom such 
peculiarities were inexpressibly dear, he retained these 
habits, he had the whole diplomatic finesse of the Russian 
in his character. He was highly educated, polished in 
his manners, could speak and write seven languages with 
facility, had read much, especially on the art of war, and 
no one, when necessary, could assume a more refined and 
courtly address. When introduced to the Empress 
Catherine, he often, to amuse her, spoke at first in the 
uncouth strains of the soldiers, and sometimes like a 
mere buffoon; but when she said, “ Come now, general, 
we have had enough of this, let us proceed to business,” 
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no one brought forward more lucid views, or more clearly chap. 
struck at the essential points of the subject. He had the 
greatest admiration of Napoleon, and was peculiarly 
captivated by the vehemence and daring of his campaign 
in Italy, which was entirely in accordance with his own 
fiery temperament in war. Alone, perhaps, of all the 
statesmen and warriors in Europe, he saw the necessity 
of straining every nerve to arrest his dangerous ascendency. , jjarmont’s 
In 1797, he said to General Koves, “ They should in- Voyages,!.' 
stantly send me to combat Buonaparte ; if not, he will bont!®’ 
ere long pass over the body of Germany, and will end by m. 
coming to seek us at our hearths.”^ 

No general, in ancient or modern times, understood 
better the spirit of the soldier and the moral incitements HisT^tin- 
which have so material an influence in war. He had also, HsToldilra* 
like Alexander and Hannibal, that great quality which is 
perhaps of still higher importance in gaining their affec- 
tions, a constitution of iron, and a patience under priva- 
• tion which enabled him to share without difficulty all 
-I their hardships. Often, when provisions were scarce, he 
proclaimed a fast for a day, telling his soldiers that their 
sins called for such a mortification; and it was cheerfully 
obeyed, for he set the first example of abstaining from 
food during the prescribed peiiod himself. Like Napo- 
leon, he frequently shared the soldier’s bivouac, and 
partook of his fare; he marched on foot with the 
infantry, rode at the head of the cavalry, laboured in the 
trenches with the pioneers, and often strove to pull a 
gun out of the mud with the artillerymen. To inspire 
' confidence in his men w'as his great object. 'When the 
Grand Vizier threatened him with an immediate attack 
at Rimniski, and the danger was imminent, as the 
Austrians under Cobourg had not yet arrived, seeing that 
two hours must elapse before the action commenced, he 
retired to a warm bath after his dispositions were made, 
and when the intelligence arrived that the heads of the 
Austrian columns were in view, he came out, dressed in 
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CHAP, presence of the soldiers, and led them to the attack. 

And when his leading files wei’e repulsed at the foot of 
1799 . 31; Gothard by the French posted in the rocks, he 

desired a grave to be dug, and ordered his soldiers to 
soltSoff^i. would not survive his children’s 

liannont discomfiturc. He was perhaps the only general, after 
Voyages,!. Maiiboi’ough, recorded in history, who never sustained a 
Biog.hes defeat; a fact which speaks volumes as to his military 
307*369^ capacity, for none ever exceeded him in the daring and 
hardihood of his attacks.^ 

Fearless and impetuous in conversation as action, the 
His ideas of Russiaii vctcrau made no secret of the ultimate designs 
’^rith which his imperial master had entered into the war. 
1 '® I'cstore everything to the state in which it was before 
lie carried Froiich Revolutiou broke out; to overturn the new 
republics, re-establish, without exception, the dispossessed 
princes, restrain universally the spread of revolutionary 
ideas, punish the authors of fresh disturbances, and sub- 
stitute for the cool policy of calculating interest, a frank, 
generous, disinterested system, was the only way, he 
constantly maintained, to put down effectually the Gallic 
usurpation. The Austrian officers, startled at such novel 
ideas, carefully reported them to the cabinet of A’ienna, 
where they excited no small disquietude. To expel the 
French from the whole Italian peninsula, and, if possible, 
raise up an effectual barrier against any future incursions 
in that quarter from their ambition, was, indeed, a 
favourite object of their policy; but it was no part of 
their designs to sanction a universal restitution of the 
possessions acquired since the commencement of the war, 
or exchange the distant and rebellious province of 
Flanders for the rich and submissive Venetian territories 
adjoining the Hereditary States, and affording them at 
all times a secure entrance into the Italian plains. Hence 
a secret jealousy and distrust speedily arosb between the 
coalesced powers,^ and e.xperienced observers already 
began to predict, from the very rapidity of the success 
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■with which their arms ■were at first attended, the eyohi- chap. 
tion of such causes of discord as would ultimately lead to 
the dissolution of the confederacy. 

The plan of operations concerted between the Arch- 
duke and Suwarroff was to separate entirely the French piwthe 
armies of Switzerland and Italy, and to combine the coadltioir'^ 
moYements of the two allied armies by the conquest 
of the Italian Alps, Lombardy, and Piedmont, in order 
to penetrate into France on its most defenceless side, by 
the Vosges mountains and the defiles of the Jura — 
the same quarter on which the gi’eat inyasion of 1814 
was afterwards effected. It was on this principle that 
they maintained so yigorous a contest under Bellegarde 
and Hotze, in the Val-leyantina and the Grisons; and by 
their successes the right wing of Masscna was forced to 
retire : the Imperialists were interposed in a salient angle 
between the Republican armies, and the one of these thrown 
back on the line of the Po, the other on that of the Aar. 

Moreau succeeded Scherer in the command of the army 
of Italy at this momentous crisis. He found it reduced 
by sickness and the sword to twenty-eight thousand 
combatants; and, after a yain attempt to maintain the 
line of the Oglio, the troops retired towards Milan, 
leayingthe immense military stores and reserye artillery 
parks at Cremona to the conquerors; while a bridge 
equipage, which was descending the Mincio from Mantua, 175 . ’ Arch! 
with a yiew to gain the Po, also fell into the hands of the 34 
AUies.^ 

Moreau, finding himself cut off from his connexion with 
Massena in the Alps, and being unable to face the Allies Moreau 
in the plains of Lombardy, resolyed to retire towards the ShiTthe 
mountains of Genoa, in order to facilitate his junction 
with Macdonald, who had receiyed orders to eyacuate 
the Parthenopeian republic, and retire upon the Apen- 
nines. Mantua was blockaded; and all the frontier 
towns of the Cisalpine republic were abandoned to their 
own resources. Soon after, Peschiera was inyested, 
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CHAP. FeiTara besieged, and Brescia summoned. Kray, to 
-wliom tbe right wing was intrusted, carried the latter 
town without opposition; and the garrison, eleven hun- 
" dred strong, who had retired into the castle, soon after 
surrendered at discretion. The French now retired 
behind the line of the Adda, a rapid stream, which, de- 
scending from the lake of Lecco, runs in a deep and 
swift torrent, over a surface of twenty-four leagues, to 
the Po. The right bank is almost everywhere so lofty 
as to command the left; and the bridges at Lecco, 
Cassano, Lodi, and Pizzigbitone are defended either by 
fortified towns or strong Utes-de-pont. On the 25th 
April the Allies approached this formidable line ; and a 
shai’p skirmish ensued between the Russians, under 
Prince Bagrathiojt, destined to meet a glorious death 
on the field of Borodino, and the French, before the 
Lecco, in which the former were repulsed: 
DuA'i.'i’g. commencing thus a contest which was never destined to 
loo?¥di' be finally extinguished till the Russian standards waved 
on the heights of Montmartre.^ 

Suwarrofif left twenty thousand men, under Kray, to 
ThepasWe besiege Peschiera and blockade Mantua, and prepared to 
force the passage of the Adda. To frustrate this inten- 
Moreau accumulated his troops in masses on that 
French Seemed chiefly threatened. But 

while actively engaged in this design, the Austrian divi- 
sion of General Ott succeeded in throwing over a bridge 
during the night at Trezzo, and before morning his 
whole troops had crossed over to the right ; while, at the 
same time, Wukassowich surprised the passage at Brivio. 
The French line was thus divided into three parts ; and 
Serurier’s division, eight thousand strong, which formed 
the extreme left, was not only cut off from all support, 
but even from receiving any orders from the remainder 
of the army. The divisions of Ott and Zoph commenced 
a furious attack on Grenier’s men, and, after a brave 
resistance, drove them back towards Milan, with a loss 
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of two thousand four hundred men, including eleven chap. 
hundred prisoners; while Senirier, whose division was 
entirely isolated by the passage of Wukassowich at 
Brivio, took post at Verderio, in a strong position, de- 
termined to defend himself to the last extremity. Guillet, 
with the brigade under his orders, who was returning 
from the Valtcline, escaped destruction by embarking on 
the lake of Como, steering for Menagio, and making his 
way to the lake of Lugano by the beautiful valley, so 
well known to travellers, w'hich leads from that place to 
Porlezza. By remaining in his position at Verderio 
while the Allied army was advancing, Serurier neces- 
sarily was soon enveloped by their columns; evincing 
thus rather the courage of a soldier wdio disdains to 
retire, than the conduct of an officer who knows how to 
extricate his men from difficulties. He was soon sur- 
rounded on all sides by the Imperialists ; and, after an 
honourable resistance, finding his retreat cut off, and the 
assailants triple his own force, laid down his arms with iTh.x.28i. 
seven thousand men. At the same«time, Melas carried ^X^Dum’ 
the Ute-de-pont at Cassano, and pursued the fugitives 
with such vigour that he passed the bridge pell-mell with jp-ch. 
them, and pushed on before night to Gorgonzale, on the 231.'' ’ 

road to Milan.^ 

The situation of the French was now in the highest 
degree critical. In these engagements they had lost suwarriff 
above eleven thousand men, and could now, even with all 
the reinforcements which they received, hardly muster in 
their retreat twenty thousand to meet the great army 
of the Allies, above sixty thousand strong, which was 
advancing in pursuit. In these disastrous circumstances, 

Milan was abandoned, and the army withdrawn behind April 29. 
the Tessino. Suwarroff, the same day, made his tri- 
umphal entry into that capital, amidst the transports of 
the Catholic and aristocratic party, and the loud applause 
of the multitude, who greeted him with the same accla- 199, SV.’ 
mations which they had lavished, ^ on a similar occasion. 
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on Napoleon three years before. The Republican army, 
having left a garrison of two thousand men in the castle, 
moved slowly in two columns towards Turin, in deep 
dejection, and heavily bm-dencd with the numerous fami- 
lies compromised by the Revolution, who now pursued 
their mournful way towards the frontiers of France. 

Nothing now remained to Moreau but to retire to such 
a position, as might enable him to rally to his standards 
the yet unbroken army which Macdonald was bringing 
up from the south of the peninsula. For this purpose he 
divided his forces into two columns, one of which, under 
his own command, escorting the parks of artillery, the 
baggage, and military chest, took the road to Turin, 
while the other, consisting of the divisions of Victor and 
Laboissiere, moved towards Alessandria, with a view to 
occupy the defiles of the Bochetta and the approaches to 
Genoa. Having effected the evacuation of the town and 
the arsenal of Turin, provided for the defence of the citadel, 
in which he left a garrison of three thousand men, under 
General Fiorilla, and secured the communications with 
the adjacent passes of the Alps, the French general 
moved the remainder of his army into the plain between 
the Po and the Tanaro, at the foot of the northern slope 
and principal debouches of the Apennines, where they 
encircle the bay of Genoa and join the Maritime Alps. 
This position,— extending only over a front of four leagues, 
supported on the right by Alessandria, and on the left by 
Valence, affording the means of manceuvring either on 
the Bormida or the Po, and covering at once the roads 
from Asti to Turin and Coni, and those from Acqui to 
Nizza and Savona, — was better adapted than any other 
that could have been selected to enable the Republicans 
to maintain their footing in Italy, until they were rein- 
forced by the army of Macdonald, or received assistance 
from the interior of France.^ 

Master of all the plain of Lombardy, and at the head 
of an overwhelming force, Suwarroff did not evince that 
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activity in pursuing tlie broken remains of bis adrersary chap. 

which might have been expected from the general Tigour L 

of his character, For above a week he gave himself up 
to festivities at Milan, while an army hardly a third of wbiiierije 
his own was in full retreat, by diverging columns, before fou^TOlfby 
him. At length, finding his active disposition wearied 
with triumphal honours, he set out for Alessandria, leav- 
ing Latterman to blockade the castle of Milan with four 
thousand men. At the same time Orci, Novi, Peschiera, 
and Pizzighitone surrendered to the Allies, with a hundred 
pieces of cannon, twenty gunboats, a siege equipage, and 
immense stores of ammunition and provisions ; an ad- 
vantage which enabled Kray to draw closer the blockade 
of Mantua, and despatch Hohenzollern to assist at the 
siege of the castle of Milan. On the 9th the Allies 
reached Tortona, blew open the gates and drove the 
French into the citadel; while their advanced posts were 
pushed to San Juliano, Garofalo, and Novi. Mean- 
while, though a reinforcement of six thousand Russians 
arrived at Tortona, Moreau remained firm in his posi- 
tion behind the Po and the Tanaro. To divert his 
attention, the Russian general extended his left from 
Novi to Serravalle and Gavi, threatening thereby his 
communications with Genoa and France; but this was a 
mere feint, intended to mask his real design, which was r.lo'a Arch! 
to cross the Po, turn Moreau’s left, and force him to a 
general and decisive action.^ 

The right, or southern bank of the Po, from the junc- 
tion of the Tanaro to Valence, is more lofty than the check'^of 
northern, which is low, marshy, and approachable only f^f^nder 
on dykes. Some large islands opposite Mugarone hav- 
ing afforded facilities for the passage, Rosenberg, who 
commanded one of Suwarroff’s divisions directed against 
Valence, was induced, by his military ardour, to attempt 
to cross it in that quarter. In the night of the 11th, 
he threw six thousand men across the principal arm into 
a wooded island, froin whence they shortly passed over. 
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CHAP, some by swimming, others by wading, with the water up 
to their armpits, and took possession of the Tillage of 
May ^iT" Mugarone. Moreau no sooner heard of this descent, 
than he directed an OTerw'helming force to the menaced 
point; the Russians, yigorously attacked in the Tillage, 
were soon compelled to retire; in Tain they formed 
squares, and, under Prince Rosenberg and the Archduke 
Constantine, defended themselTes with the characteristic 
braTery of their nation ; assailed on eTery side, and torn to 
pieces by a murderous fire of grape-shot, they were driTcn 
back, first into the island, then across to the northern 
bank, with the loss of eight hundred killed and wounded, 
four pieces of cannon, and seTen hundred prisoners. No 
sooner was Suwarrofi^ informed of the first success of 
Rosenberg’s attack, than he pushed forward two dmsions 
to support him, while another wms adranced towards 
Marengo to effect a diTcrsion; but the bad success of 
the enterprise, which failed because it was not combined 
with sufficient support at the first, rendered it necessary 
that they should be recalled, and the AUied ai’my was 
concentrated anew in the intrenched camp of Garofalo. 
A few days after this, Suw^aiToff raised his camp at San 
Juliano, with the design of crossing the Po near Casa 
Tenia, and marching upon Sesia. The attempt was not 
attended wdth decisire success. A warm action ensued 
between the diTision of Victor, which had crossed the Bor- 
mid a near Alessandria, and the Russian adTanced-guard, 
nine thousand strong, under the orders of Generals Bagra- 
202“96’ Lusignan. Victory was long doubtful, and 

297’. 'bum. although the French were at length forced to retreat 
Cyr, i. 204 , undci* shcltcr of the cannon of Alessandria, the demon- 
m stration led to no serious impression at the time on the 
position of the Republican general.^ 

Tired with the unsatisfactory nature of these manceTures, 
Suwarroff resoRed to march with the bulk of his forces 
upon Turin, where the Tast magazines of artillery and 
military stores of the French army were assembled, in 
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the hope that, by reducing its citadel, and occupying the chap. 
plains of Piedmont to the foot of the Alps, the position 
of Moreau on the Po and the Tanaro might be rendered 
no longer tenable, from the interruption of his communi- Moretuat 
cations with France. By a singular coincidence, not un- Sstothe 
usual in wai', at the Tery time that the Russian marshal 
•was adopting this resolution, Moreau had resolrcd, on and Turin. 
bis part, to retire by Asti, upon Turin and Coni, and, 
abandoning the line of the Apennines, concentrate his 
forces upon the inhospitable ridges which connect them 
with the Alps, for the presem’ation of his communication 
with France on the one hand, and with Slacdonald’s 
army, approaching through Tuscany from the south of 
Italy, on the other. Invincible necessity compelled him 
to adopt this retrograde movement. Great part of Pied- 
mont was in a state of insurrection; a large body of 
peasants had recently occupied Ceva, another had made 
themselves masters of Mondovi, which closed the princi- 
pal line of retreat for the army, the only one then prac- 
ticable for artillery and carnages. The recent success of 5 % is. 
the Russians towards Alessandria led him to believe that 
the weight of their force was to be moved in that direc- 
tion, and that he would soon be in danger of having his 
communications with France cut off. Influenced by 
these considerations, he detached the division of Victor, 
without artillery or baggage, by the mountain paths, to- 
wards Genoa, in order to maintain the crest of the 
Apennines, and reinforce, when necessary, the army of 
Macdonald, which was approaching from Naples ; while 
he himself, having first thrown three thousand men into 
Alessandria, retired by Asti towards Turin, with the 
design of maintaining himself, if possible, at Coni, the 
last fortified place on the Italian side of the Alps, until 206,¥o8.’ 
he received the promised reinforcements from the interior ii. 44, 45. 
of France.’- 

No sooner was Suwarroff informed of the retreat of 
Moreau, than he occupied Valence and Casale, which 
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had been abandoned by the Hepublicans ; and, after 
haying moyed forward a strong body under Schwie- 
kowsky to form the investment of Alessandria, ad- 
vanced himself with the main body of the army tOAvards 
Turin. Wukassovich, who commanded the advanced- 
guard, with the aid of some inhabitants of the town who 
favoured his designs, surprised one of the gates, and 
rapidly introducing his troops, compelled the French to 
take refuge in the citadel. The fruits of this conquest 
Avere two hundred and sixty-one pieces of cannon, eighty 
mortars, sixty thousand muskets, besides an enormous 
quantity of ammunition and military stores, which had 
been accumulating in that city ever since the first occupa- 
tion of Italy by the anns of Napoleon. This great stroke, 
the success of Avhich was owing to the celerity and skill 
of the Russian generals, deprived Moreau of all his 
resources, and rendered the situation both of his own 
army and that of Macdonald in the highest degi'ee 
critical. At the same time, intelligence was received of 
the fall of the castle of Milan, after four days of open 
trenches — an advantage which permitted the division of 
Hohenzollern to reinforce the besieging army before 
Mantua ; while the artillery was despatched to Tortona, 
the citadel of which was now closely iuA'ested.^ 

Unable from these disasters to maintain his ground in 
the basin of Piedmont, Moreau now thought only of re- 
gaining his position on the ridge of the Apennines, and 
covering the approaches to the city of Genoa — the only 
rallying point where he could still hope to effect a junc- 
tion with Macdonald, and which covered the principal 
line of reti'eat for both armies into France. For this 
purpose he retired to Savigliano, having first moved for- 
ward an advanced guard, under Grouchy, to clear the 
road he was to follow, by retaking Mondovi and Ceva, 
into the latter of which the Austrians had succeeded in 
throwing a small garrison to support the insurgents who 
had occupied it. That general retook Mondovi; but all 
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Ms efforts failed before the ramparts of Cera. The clos- 
ing of the great road through this town rendered Moreau’s 
situation apparently hopeless. Suwaroff, with a superior 
force, was close in his rear; the only route practicable for 
artillery by wdiich he could regain the Apennines was 
blocked up ; and he could not retire by the Col de Tende 
into France, without abandoning aU prospect of rejoining 
Macdonald, and leafing the army of that general to 
certain destruction. From this desperate situation, the 
Republicans were extricated by the skill and vigour of 
their chief, aided by the resources of Guilleininot and the 
engineer corps under his directions. By their exertions, 
and the indefatigable efforts of one-half of the French 
army, a mountain path, leachng across the Apennines 
from the valley of Garessio to the coast of Genoa, was, 
in four days, rendered practicable for artillery and 
chariots ; and as soon as this was done, the blockade of 
Ceva was raised, three thousand men were thrown as a 
garrison into Coni, which was abandoned to its own 
resources; and the remainder of the army, after a strong 
rear-guard had been posted at Murialto to cover the 
passage, defiled over the naiTOw and rocky path, and 
arrived in safety at Loano, on the southern side of the 
mountains. No sooner were they arrived there than 
they formed a junction with Victor, who had successfully 
accomplished his retreat by Acqui, Spegno, and Dego, 
and occupied all the passes leading towards Genoa over 
the Apennines ; Victor was intrusted with the impor- 
tant post of Portremoli, while the other divisions placed 
themselves on the crest of the mountains from Loano to 
the Bochetta.^ 

Suwarroff, on being informed of the retreat of Moreau 
from the plain of Piedmont, spread his troops over its 
rich surface, and up the glens which run from thence into 
the heart of the Alps. The Russian divisions entered 
into the beautiful valleys of Suza, St Jean de Maurienne, 
and Aosta. Frcelich pushed his advanced posts to the 
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neiglibourhood of Coni : Pignerol capitulated ; Suza sur- 
rendered at discretion ; and tbe advanced posts of tlie 
Allies, everyv'liere appearing on tlie summit of the Alpine 
passes, spread consternation over the ancient frontiers of 
France. At the same time the citadel of Turin ^vas 
closely invested ; the sieges of Tortona and Alessandria 
were pushed with vigour ; while intelligence was received 
that a detachment, sent by Kray from before Mantua, 
liad made itself master of Ferrara; that a flotilla from 
Venice had surprised Ravenna, and an insurrection had 
broken out in the mountainous parts of Tuscany and the 
Ecclesiastical States, which threatened Ancona, and had 
already wrested Arezzo and Lucca from the Republicans.^ 
Thus, in less than thi'oe months after the opening of the 
campaign on the Adige, the French standards were driven 
back to the summit of the Alps ; the whole plain of Lom- 
bardy was regained, with the exception of a few of its 
strongest fortresses ; the conquests of Napoleon had been 
lost in less time than it had taken to make them ; and 
the Republican armies, divided and dispirited, instead of 
carrying the thunder of their victorious arms over the 
Italian peninsula, were reduced to a painful and hazardous 
defence of their own frontiers. A hundred thousand men 
were spread over the plain of Lombardy, of whom forty 
thousand w'cro grouped under Suwarrofi^ round Turin. 
History has not a more brilliant or decisive series of 
triumphs to record ; and they demonstrate on how 
flimsy and insecure a basis the French dominion at that 
period rested ; how much it was dependent on the genius 
and activity of a single individual ; how inadequate the 
revolutionary government was to the long-continued and 
sustained eflPorts which were requisite to maintain the 
contest from their own resources ; and how easily, by a 
combined efibrt of all the powers at that critical period, 
when Napoleon was absent, and time and wisdom had not 
consolidated the conquests of democracy, they might have 
been wrested from their grasp, and the peace of Europe 
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establislied on an equitable foundation. But, notwitb- chap. 
standing all their reverses, the Eiu’opean governments 
were not as jet suiSciently awakened to the dangers of 
their situation. Prussia still kept aloof in dubious neu- 
trality; Russia was not irrevocably engaged in the cause; 
and Great Britain, as yet confining her efforts to the 
subsidising of other powers, had not descended as a prin- 
cipal into the field, or begun to pour forth, on land at least, , 
those streams of blood which were destined to be shed ii. 47 !" ' ' 
before the great struggle was brought to a termination.^ 

These successes, great as they were, were yet not such 
as might have been achieved, if the Russian general, Emrs if 
neglecting all minor considerations, and blockading only trtM,“who 
the pi'incipal fortresses, had vigorously followed up with 
his overwhelming force the retreating army of the Repub- 
licans, and driven it over the JIaritime Alps. Unable to 
withstand so formidable an assailant, they must have re- 
tired within the French frontier, leaving not only Mantua 
and Genoa, but the army which occupied the Neapolitan 
territory, to its fate. This bold and decisive plan of 
operations was such as suited the ardent character of the 
Russian general, and the one which, if left to himself, he 
would unquestionably have adopted ; but his better judg- 
ment was overruled by the cautious policy of the Aube 
Council, who, above all things, were desirous to secure a 
fortified frontier for their V enetian acquisitions, and com- 
pelled him, much against his will, to halt in the midst of 
the career of victory, and besiege in form the fortresses of 
Lombardy. Something was no doubt gained by their 
reduction ; but not to be compared with what might have 
been expected if an overwhelming mass had been inter- ^ 
posed between the French armies, and the conquerors of 47, 4 r. ‘ 
Naples had been compelled to lay down their arms 248, m 
between the Apennines and the Po.®* 

* A Russian officer of Suwarroff's staff at this juncture wrote to Count 
Rostopchin at St Petersburg : — Our glorious operations are thwarted by those 
very persons who are most interested in their success. Par from applauding 
the brilliant triumphs of our armS; the cursed cabinet of Vienna seeks only to 
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CHAP. While these disastrous events were in progress in the 
north of the Peninsula, the affairs of France were not in 
1799. a more favourable train an its southern provinces. The 
Affairs of Pai'thenopeian republic, established at Naples in the first 
Mpl^***' feiTOur of revolutionary success, had been involved in 
^general consequeuces, the invariable attendant on a sudden 
Nlpies^*" concession of power to the people — spoliation of the rich, 
misery among the poor, destruction of credit, and inextri- 
cable embarrassment in the finances of the state. In 
truth, the Directory, pressed by extreme pecuniary diffi- 
culties, looked to nothing so much in their conquests as 
indemnifying themselves for the expenses of their expedi- 
tions, and invariably made it the first condition with all 
the revolutionary states which they established, that they 
should pay the costs of the war, and take upon themselves 
the sole support of the armies which were to defend them. 
In conformity with these instructions, the first fruits of 
democratic ascendency in Naples were found to be bitter 
in the extreme. The successive contributions of twelve 
and fifteen millions of francs levied on the capital and pro- 
vinces, of which mention has already been made, excited 
the utmost dissatisfaction, which was greatly increased 
soon after by the experienced insolence and rapacity of 
the civil agents of the Directory. A provisional govern- 
ment Avas established, which introduced innovations that 
excited general alarm; the Jacobin clubs speedily began 
to diffuse the arrests and terror of revolutionary times : 
the national guard totally failed in producing any efficient 

retard their march. It insists that our groat Suwarroff should divide his army, 
and direct it at once to several points, which wnll save Moreau from total 
destruction. That cabinet, which fears a too rapid conquest of Italy, from 
designs which .it dares not avow, as it knows well those of our magnanimoua 
Kmperor, lias, by the Aulic Council, forced the Archduke Charles into a state 
of inactivity, and enjoined our incomparable chief to secure his conquests 
rather than extend them; that the army is to waste its time and strength in 
the siege of forti’esses which w^ould fall of themselves if the French army were 
destroyed. What terrifies them even more than the rapidity of our conquests, 
is the generous project, openly announced, of restoring to every one what he 
has lost- Deceived by his ministers, the Emperor Francis has, with his own 
hand, written to our illustrious general to pause in a career of conquest of which 
the very rapidity fills him with alarm.” — PIabd. vii. 249 , 250 . 
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force to insure tlie public safety ; ^v^liile the confisccition chap. 

of the church property, and the abolition of its festivals, 1 

spread dismay and horror through that large portion- of 
the population who were still attached to the Catholic faitli, 
or lived on its charities. These circumstances speedily 
produced partial insurrections. Cardinal Ruifo, in Cala- 
bria, succeeded in exciting a revolt, and led to the field 
an army, fifteen thousand strong, composed of the des- • 
cendants of the Bruttians and Luccanians; while another 
insurrection, hardly less formidable, broke out in the pro- 
vince of Apulia. But these tumultuary bodies, imper- 
fectly armed and totally undisciplined, wei'e unable to 
withstand the veteran troops of France. Trani, where 
the principal force of the insurgents of the latter province 
had established themselves, was carried by assault with 
gi’cat slaughter ; but, on the otlier hand, Ruffo, in Calabria, 
defeated an attack on Castellucio by the democratic bands 
of the new republic ; and, encouraged by this success, 
marched into Apulia, where his forces were soon greatly Orioff’s 
augmented, and he was reinforced by some regular troops 190,2-20.’ 
despatched from Sicily.’- 

Affairs were in this dangerous state in the Neapohtan 
dominions, when orders reached Macdonald to evacuate, Macdouaid 
without loss of time, the south of Italy, in order to bring 
his army to support the Republican arms in Lombardy, 

He immediately assembled all his disposable forces, and 
after having left garrisons in fort St Elmo, Capua, and 
Gaeta, set OS' for Rome at the head of twenty thousand 
men. His retreat, conducted with great rapidity and 
skill, was exposed to serious dangers. The peasantry, 
informed by the English cruisers of the disasters experi- 
enced by the French in Upper Italy, broke out into 
insurrection in every quarter. Duhesme left Apulia in 
open revolt, and had a constant fight to maintain before 
he reached Capua ; a few hundi’ed English landed at 
Salerno, and, aided by the peasantry, advanced to Vietri 
and Castel-a-Mare ; while the insurgents of the Roman 

TOL. T. E 
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CHAP, and Tuscan states, becoming daily more audacious, inter- 
rupted all tbe communications with the north of Italy. 

1799. Notwithstanding these menacing cireamstnnccs, "Macdonald 
effected his retreat in the best order, and without sustain- 
ing any serious loss. He arrired at Rome on the 16 th, 
where he reinforced his army by the divisions of Grenier, 
continued his route by Acquapeudente to Florence, where 
he rallied to his standards the division of Gauthier and 
May 29. Moutricliard, who were in the environs of Pistoia and 
Bologna, and established his headquarters at Lucca in the 
end of May. The left wing, composed of the Polish divi- 
sion Dorabrowsky, took post at Carzana and Aula ; the 
1 Th X ‘’r occupied the great road from Florence to Pistoia; 

jomiii’ikJ the right, the high-road to Bologna, and all the passes 
i. ik, i5s!’ into Modena, with an advanced guard in the city of 
Bologna itself.’- 

In this situation, Moreau and Macdonald were in open 
He enters communication ; and it was concerted between them 
mnnSon that the cWef body of their united forces should be 
Jiu,^nd brought to bear upon the Lower Po, with a view to 
concerts threaten the communications of the Allies, disengage 

measures ^ ^ o 

■srith him. Mantua, and compel their retreat from the plain of Lom- 
bardy. For this purpose it w'as agreed that Macdonald 
should cross the Apennines and advance towards Tortona, 
his left resting on the mountains, his right on the right 
bank of the Po, while Moreau, debouching by the Bochetta, 
Gavi, and Serravalle, should move into the plain of that 
river. As the weight of the contest would in this view 
fall upon the former of these generals, the division of 
Victor, -which formed the eastern part of Moreau’s aimy, 
5 ch placed under his orders, and a strong division directed 
x" ^’4/340' descend the valley of the Trebbia, in order to keep up 
Th. X. 299 ."" the communication between the two armies, and suppoj-t 
either as occasion might require.^ 

The positions of the allied armies, when these well-com- 
bined preparations were making to dislodge them from 
their conquests, were as Mows : — Kray, who commanded 
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the 'whole forces on the Lower Po, had twenty-four thou- chap. 
sand men under his orders, of whom one-half were engaged 
in the siege of Maiitan, while fiyo thousand, under Hohen- 
zollern, had been despatched to cover Modena, and six Position of 
thousand, under Ott, watched the mouths of the lateral ' 

Talleys of the Taro and the Trcbbia. The main body of 
the army, consisting of the divisions Zoph, Kaim, and 
the Russians, amounting to twenty-eight thousand men, 
was encamped in the neighbourhood of Turin, with its 
advanced posts pushed into the cnti’ance of the Alpine 
valleys. Frcelich, with six thousand men, observed Coni; 
Wukassowich, with live thousand seven hundred, occupied 
Mondovi, Ceva, and Salicetto ; Lusignan, with tlirec thou- 
sand combatants, blockaded Fenestrelles ; Bagrathion, with 
a detachment of hftcen Iiundred men, was posted in 
Cezanna, and the Col de FAsietta ; Schwiekowsky, with 
six thousand men, invested Tortona and Alessandria; the 
corps of Count Bellegarde, fifteen thousand strong, detached 
from the Tyrol, was advancing from Como to form the 
siege of these two fortresses : while that of Haddick, i 
numbering fourteen thousand bayonets, which kept up 
the communication between the rear of the army and 
the left wing of the Archduke Charles, was preparing to 3*997 
penetrate into the Valais by the Simplon and the pass of 29k" “ ’ 
Nufienen.^ 

Thus, thouirh the Allies had above a hundred thousand 
men in the field, they could hai’dly assemble thirty thou- Dangers 
sand men at any one point ; so immensely had they S” frST 
extended themselves over the plains of Lombardy, and go 
obstinately had the Aulic Council adhered to the old sys- 
tem of establishing a cordon of troops all over the territory 
which they occupied. This vast dispersion of force was 
attended with little danger as long as the shattered army 
of Moreau alone was in the field; but the case was widely 
diiferent when it was supported by thirty-five thousand 
fresh troops, prepared to penetrate into the centre and 
most unprotected part of their line. Had Macdonald 
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CHAP, been able to push on as rapidly from Florence as be had 
^ ' done in advancing to it, he might have crushed the divi- 

1799. gions of Klenau, HohenzoUern, and Ott, before they could 
possibly have been succoured from other quarters ; but 
the time consumed in reorganising his army in Tuscany, 
iTh X 298 concerting operations mth Moreau, gave Suwarroff an 
29a^ bum! opportunity of repairing what was faulty in the disposition 
Jom.i.344. of his foi’ces, and assembhng a sufficient body of men to 
resist the attack at the menaced point.^ 

Macdonald, having at length completed his preparations, 
Macdoiiaid’s raised his camp in the neighbourhood of Pistoia on the 
plrrtcL- 7th June, M’ith an army, including Victor’s division, of 
th^R^Jrab- thirty-seven tliousand men, and marched across the Apen- 
j‘“®i 2 nines to Bologna. HohenzoUern, who commanded in the 
adjoining territory, Modena, withdrew his posts into tlie 
town of the same name, where he was attacked in a few 
days, and, after a bloody engagement, driven out with the 
loss of fifteen hundred men. Had the right wing of the 
Republicans punctually executed their instructions, and 
occupied the road to Ferrara, during the combat round the 
town, the whole of the Imperialists would have been made 
prisoners. Immediately after this success, Macdonald 
advanced to Parma, driving the xiustrian cavalry before 
him ; while Ott, who was stationed at the entrance of 
the valley of the Taro, seeing that his retreat was in 
danger of being cut off, retired to Placentia, leaving the 
road open to Victor, who upon that debouched entirely 
Apennines, and effected his junction with Mac- 
Borgo San Donino, to the north of tlie moun- 
pmn.i.i 9 i, taius. On the day following, Placentia was occupied by 
xi.1i46,349. the Republicans, and their whole army established in the 
neighbourhood of that city.^ 

gj No sooner was Suwarroff informed of the appearance 
Abieaiid of Macdouald’s army in Tuscany, than he adopted the 
resXtion Same energetic resolution by which Napoleon had repulsed 
the attack of Wurmser on the Adige three years before. 
suwarroE pjg advanced posts in Piedmont were recaUed ; the 
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brigade of Liisignan near Fenestrelles, the diYisions Free- chap. 

o o iiT'iir'xrTT 

lich, Bagrathion, and SchwiekoYrsky, began their march L 

on the same day for the general rendezTOus at Asti ; and 
Kray received orders instantly to raise the siege of Man- 
tua, despatch his artillery •with all imaginable speed to 
Peschiera and Verona, and hasten -with all his disposable 
force to join the main army in the neighbourhood of 
Placentia. The vigour of the Russian general communi- 
cated itself to all the officers of his armj". These move- 
ments were all punctually executed, notwithstanding the 
excessive rains wliicli impeded the movements of the 
troops ; the castles of Milan and Pizzighitone were provi- 
sioned, a great intrenched camp was formed near the tete- 
de-pont of V alence, and all the stores recentlj^ captured, not 
necessary for the siege of the citadel, were removed from 
Turin. By these means the Allied army was rapidly 34 ”‘s 53 . 
reassembled, and on the 15th June, although Kray 
with the troops from Mantua had not yet arrived, 
tliirty thousand infantry and six thousand cavalry were Souv.par. 
encamped at Garofalo, on ground they had occupied six S73. ’ 

weeks before.^ 

The intelligence of Suwarroff'’s approach induced Mac- 
donald to concentrate his forces ; but, nevertheless, he The two 
flattered himself that he would succeed in overwhelming 
Ott before he could be suppoiiicd by the succours which 
were advancing. Three torrents, flowing parallel to each 
other in a northern direction from the Apennines to the 
Po, intersected the plain occupied by the French army ; the 
Nura, the Teebbia, and the Tidone. The bulk of the 
Republican forces were on the Nura; the divisions Victor, 
Dombrowsky, and Rusca, were in advance on the Trebbia, 
and received orders to cross it, in order to overwhelm the 
Austrian division stationed behind the Tidone. For this 
purpose, early on the morning of the 1 7th, they passed jme 17. 
both the Trebbia and the Tidone, and assailed the Impe- 
rialists with such vigour and superiority of force, that they 
were speedily driven back in great disorder ; but Suwar- 
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rofP, aware, from the loud sound of the cannonade, of 
what was going forward, despatched Chastcllar, with the 
advanced-guard of the main army, which speedily re- 
established affairs. By degrees, as their successive troops 
came up, the superiority passed to the side of the Allies ; 
the Austrians rallied, and commenced a vigorous attack 
on the division of Victor, while the Russian infantry, 
under Bagrathion, supported the left of the Imperialists. 
Soon after, Dorabrowsky, on the left, having brought up 
his Polish division, by a sudden charge captured eight 
pieces of cannon, and pushed forward to CarcXincl ; but at 
this critical moment Suwan’off ordered a charge in flank 
by Prince GortschakoSj with two regiments of Cossacks, 
and four battalions, while Ott attacked them in front. 
This movement proved decisive ; the Poles were broken, 
and fled in disorder over the Tidone. Meanwhile the 
right of the Republicans, composed of Victor’s division, 
withstood all the efforts of Bagrathion, and was advancing 
along the Po to gain possession of the bridge of St Gio- 
vani, when the rout of Dombrowsky’s division obliged 
them to retire. This retreat was conducted in good 
order, till the retiring columns were charged in flank by 
the Cossacks who had overthrown the Poles ; in vain the 
French formed squares, and received the assailants with 
a rolling fire ; they were broken, great part cut to pieces, 
and the remainder fled in disorder over the Trebbia. The 
Russians, in the heat of the pursuit, plunged like the 
Romans of old into that classic stream ; but they were 
received with so destructive a fire of musketry and grape- 
shot from the batteries of the main body of the French 
on the other side, that they were forced to retire with 
great loss ; and the hostile armies respectively bivouacked 
' for the night on the same ground which had been occu- 
pied two thousand years before by the troops of Hannibal 
and the Roman legions.^* 


^ It is remarkable that the fate of Italy has thrice been decided on the same 
spot ; once in the battle between t^ Romans and Carthaginians, again, in 
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During the night, Suwarroff brought up all his forces, chap. 
and, encouraged by the success of the preceding day, i_ — L 
made his dispositions for a general action. Judging, with 
great sagacity, that the principal object of Macdonald Sumrriff’s 
would be to maintain his ground on the mountains, by plfn oT 
which his communication with Moreau was to be pre- 
served, he directed towards his own right, which was to 
assail that quarter, his best infantry, consisting of the 
divisions Bagrathion and Scliwiekowsky, under the orders 
of Prince llosenberg. These troops received orders toJa^JS. 
pass the Trcbbia, and advance by Settimo to St Giorgio, 
on the Nm’a, in order to intei’pose between the French 
left and the mountains. Melas commanded the centre, 
suppoi’ted by a powerful reserve under Frcelich ; while 
Ott, with a small corps, formed the left, and was estab- 
lished on the high-road to Placentia, rather to preserve 
the communication with its castle, than to take any 
active part in the engagement. The day was the anni- 
versary of the battle of Kolin ; and Suwarroff, to stimu- i 
late the ardour of the Austrians, gave for the watchword, ‘'.-y- 
“ Theresa and Kolin,” while the general instructions to D““-i.isc, 
the army were to combat in large masses, and as much as 302! 
possible with the bayonet.^ 

Macdonald, who intended to have delayed the battle 
till the day following, had only the divisions Victor, Battle k the 
Dombrowsky, and Rusca, Avith the brigade of Salm, in success of 
position on the Trebbia; those of Olivier and Moutrichard on'^Srse-'*'’ 
could not arrive in line till noon. A furious action com- 
menced at six o’clock, between the troops of Bagrathion 
and Victor’s diidsion, which formed tlie extreme left of 


1746, in that between the Anstn’ans and French, and in 1799, between the 
French and liussians. A similar coincidence will frequently again occur in 
the course of this work, particularly at Yitoria, Leipsic, Lutzen, Fleurus, and 
many others ; a striking proof how permanent are the operation of the causes, 
under cveiy variety of the military art, which conduct hostile nations, at 
remote periods from each other, to the same fields of battle. — See Archduke 
Charles, ii. 61. The author visited this field in 181S, along with his valued 
friend, Captain Basil Hall : the lapse of nearly two thousand years had altered 
none of the features described by the graphic pen of Livy. 
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the French, and rested on the mountains. The French 
general, seeing he ■was to be attacked, crossed the Treb- 
bia, and advanced against the enemy. A bloody conflict 
ensued on the ground intersected by the Torridella, till 
at length, towards evening, the steady valour of the 
Russians prevailed, and the Republicans were driven back 
with great slaughter over the Trebbia, followed by the 
Allies, who advanced as far as Settimo. On the French 
right, Salm’s division, enveloped by superior forces, re- 
treated with difiiculty across the river. In the middle of 
the day, the dmsions of Olivier and Montrichard arrived 
to support the centre ; but though they gained at first a 
slight advantage, nothing dccishm occurred, and at the 
approach of night, they retired at all points over the 
Trebbia, which again formed the line of separation be- 
tween the hostile armies.^ 

W orn out with fatigue, the troops on both sides lay 
clown round their watchfires, on the opposite shores of 
the Trebbia, which still, as in the days of Hannibal, 
flows in a gravelly bed, between banks of considerable 
height, clothed with stunted trees, brambles, and under- 
wood.'^^ The corps of Rosenberg alone had crossed the 
stream, and reached Settimo, in the rear of the French 
lines ; but, disquieted by its separation fi’om the remainder 
of the army, and ignorant of the immense advantages of its 
position, it passed an anxious night, in square, with the 
cavalry bridled and the men sleeping on their guns, and 
before daybreak withdrew to the Russian side of the 
river. Towards midnight, three French battalions, misled 
by false reports, entered, in disorder, into the bed of the 
Trebbia, and opened a fire of musketry upon the Russian 
viclettes, upon which the two armies immediately started 
to their arms the cavalry on both sides rushed into the 
river, the artillery played, without discrimination, on 
friends and foes, and the extraordinary spectacle was 

^ Erat in medio rivus, prsealtis utrimque clansus ripis, et circa obsitu^j 
paliistribus berbis, et^ quibus inculta ferme yestiuntur, virgultis vepribusque.” 
— Liyy, xxi. 54. 
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esliibited of a nocturnal combat by moonlight, carried on gHAP. 
by hostile bodies up to the middle in 'water. At length 
the officers succeeded in putting an end to this useless 
butchery, and the riyal armies, separated only by the 
stream, sank into sleep within a few yards of each other, 
amidst the dead and the dying.^ 

The sun arose for the third time on this scene of 
slaughter; but no disposition appeared on cither side to Prepara- 
givc up the contest. Suwarroff, reinforced by fire bat- panLfror'^ 
talions and six squadrons, which had come up from the 
other side of the Po, again strengthened his right, renewed 
to llosenberg the orders to press vigorously on in that 
quarter, and directed Melas to be ready to support him 
with the reserve. Hours, even minutes, were of value ; 
for the Russian general was aware that Moreau had left 
his position on the Apennines, and that the force opposed 
to him was totally inadequate to arrest his progress. In 
extreme anxiety, he was in momentary expectation of 
hearing the distant sound of his cannon in the rear of the 
army. Everything, therefore, depended on a vigorous 
prosecution of the advantages gained on the two preced- 
ing days, so as to render the co-operation of the Repub- 
lican armies impossible. On the other hand, Macdonald, 
having now collected all his forces, and reckoning on the 
arrival of Moreau on the following day resolved to resume June is. 
the oftensive. His plan was to tm*n at once both flanks 
of the enemy ; a hazardous operation at all times, unless 
conducted by a greatly superior army, by reason of the 
dispersion of force which it requires, but doubly so in the 
jsresent instance, from the risk of one of his wings being 
driven into the Po. The battle was to be commenced by 
Dombrowsky moving in the duection of Niviano to out- 
flank the corps of Rosenberg, while Rusca and Victor 
attacked it in front; Olivier and Mon trichard were^^ ^ ^ 
charged with the task of forcing the passage of the river n. ss. jom. 
in the centre while the extreme right, composed of the f.'m. 
brigade of Salm and the reserve of Watrin, were to drive 
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CHAP, back tlie Russian left by interposing between it and tbe 
river Po. 

Sucb Y-as tbe fatigue of tbe men on both sides, that 

87 ^ 

Desperate tlicj could not comineuce tbe action before ten o’clock. 
theTretbift. SuwaiToff at tbut bour was beginning to put bis troops in 
motion, when tbe French appeared in two lines on tbe 
opposite shore of the Trebbia, with the intervals between 
the columns filled with cavalry; and instantly the first 
Hue, exactly as tbe Romans bad done, crossed the river 
with tbe water up to the solcHers’ arm-pits,'^''' and advanced 
fiercely to tbe attack. Dombrowsky pushed on to Rivalta, 
and soon outflanked the Russian right; and Suwarrofij 
seeing the clangor in that quarter, ordered the division 
Bagrathion to throw back its right in order to face the 
enemy, and, after a warm contest, that general succeeded 
in driving the Poles across the river. But that manoeuvi’e 
having uncovered the flank of the division Schwiekowsky, 
it was speedily enveloped by Victor and Rusca, driven 
back to Casaleggio, and only owed its safety to the invin- 
cible firmness of the Russian infantry, w'ho formed square, 
faced about on all sides, and by an incessant rolling fire 
maintained their ground till Bagrathion, after defeating 
the Poles, came up in the enemy’s rear, and Chastellar 
brought up four battalions of the division of Forster to 
attack them in front. The Poles, entirely disconcerted 
804 .^ Hard. ]jy tlieir repiilsG, rein allied inactiye; and, after a murder- 
257 . ’ ous strife, the French were overwhelmed, and Victor and 
Rusca driven, with great loss, over the Trebbia.^ 

In the centre, Olivier and Montrichard had crossed the 
DecisiTC river, and attacked the Austrians under Melas, with such 
PrinMifich- vigour that they made themselves masters of some pieces 
th?£ch of artillery, and threw the line into disorder. Already 
ceutre. Montrichurd was advancing against the division Forster, 
in the middle of the Russian line, when the Prince of 

“XJt vero, refugientes Humidas [Romani] insequentes, aqnam ingressi 
sunt (et erat pectoribm temis, aucta noctumo imbri) ; turn ixtique egressis rigere 
omnibus corpora.” — L ivy, sxi. c. 54. 
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LicMen stein, at tlie head of the reserve, composed of the chap. 

^ xx"vir 

flower of the Allied army, which at that moment was 1 

defiling towards the right to support Scliwickowsky, sud- 

deniy fell upon their flank, already soraewdiat disordered 

by success, and threw them into confusion, which was 

soon, increased into a defeat by the heavy fire of Forster 

on the other side. This circumstance decided the fate of 

the day. Forster w^as now so far relieved as to be able to 

succour SuwarroiF on the right, while Melas was supported 

by the reserve, w'ho had been oi’dered, in the first moment 

of alarm, in the same direction. Prince Lichtenstein now 

charged the division of Olivier wdth such fury, that it was 

forced to retire across the liver. At the extreme left 

of the AUies, Watrin advanced, without meeting any 

resistance, along the Po ; but he was ultimately obliged 

to retreat, to avoid being cut off and driven into the river 201° m 

by the victorious centre. Master of the whole left bank 

of the river, Suvrarroff made several attempts to pass it ; 

but he was constantly repulsed by the firmness of the 

French reserves, and night at length closed on this scene 

of carnage.^ 

Such was the terrible battle of the Trebbia, the most 

89 . 

obstinately contested and bloody which had occurred since victory re- 
the commencement of the wmr, since, out of thirty-six 
thousand men in the field, the French, in the three days, fesdveiS 
had lost above twelve thousand in killed and wounded, 
and the Allies nearly as many. It shows how^ much more 
fierce and sanguinary the w'ar w'as destined to become 
when the iron bands of Russia were brought into the 
field; and how little all the advantages of skill and experi- 
ence avail, when opposed to the steady perseverance and 
heroic valour of nortiiern states. But though the losses 
on both sides were nearly equal, the relative situation of 
the combatants was very different at the termination of 
the sti'ife. The Allies were upon the whole successful, and 
soon expected great reinforcements from Hohenzollern 
andKlenau, who had already occupied Parma and Modena, 
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CHAP, and would more than compensate their losses in the field ; 

whereas the Republicans had exhausted their last reserves, 
1799 . dejected bj defeat, found themselves cut off from 

Moreau, and had no second army to fall back upon in 
“gg'" their misfortunes. These considerations determined Mac- 
307*’r)um i ^6 decamped during the night, and retired over 

i. 202, 203 . the Nura, directing his march with the view of re-entering 
the Apennines by the valley of the Taro.^ 

Early on the following morning, a despatch was inter- 
Tho ciisa-s- cepted from the French general to Moreau, in Avhich lie 
ofihcFrench I’opreseuted the situation of his army as almost desperate, 
Arenniiios. and gave information as to the line of his retreat. This 
information filled the Allied generals with joy, and made 
them resolve to pursue the enemy with the utmost vigour. 
For this purpose, all their divisions were instantly des- 
patched in pursuit; Rosenberg, supported by Forster, 
moved rapidly towards the Nura, while Melas, with the 
divisions Ott and Froelich, advanced to Placentia. Victor’s 
division, which formed the rearguard on the Nura, was 
speedily assailed by superior forces both in front and flank, 
and, after a gallant resistance, broken, great part made 
prisoners, and the remainder dispersed over the mountains. 
Melas, on his side, quickly made himself master of Placen- 
tia, where the French wounded, five thousand in number, 
were taken prisoners, including tlie generals Olivier, Rusca, 
Sahn, and Cambray; and had he not imprudently halted 
the division Froelich at that town, the whole troops of 
Watrin would have fallen into his hands. Macdonald, on 
the following day, retired to Parma, from whence ho dis- 
lodged Hohenzollern, and with infinite difficidty rallied 
the remains of his army behind the Larda, where they 
June 21. were reorganised in three divisions. The melancholy 
survey showed a chasm in his ranks of above fifteen thou- 
“Duni.i. sand men since crossing the Apennines. At the same 
306 .'yom^ time Lapoype, defeated at Casteggio by a Russian detach- 
XI. 371,373. .^yas driven from the high-road, and with great 

difficulty escaped by mountain paths into the neighbour- 
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hood of Genoa. All the French wounded fell into the chap. 
hands of the Allies ; they made prisoners in all, during 
the battle and in the pursuit, four generals, five hundred 
and six officers, and twelve thousand seven hundred and 
seventy-eight private soldiers. The pursuit of Suwarroff 
was not continued beyond the Larda, in consequence of 
intelligence which there reached him of the progress of 
Moreau. Macdonald retired, therefore, unmolested to 
Modena and Bologna, where he repulsed General Ott, who 
made an attack on his army at Sassecolo, and regained 
the positions which he had occupied before the advance ii.s6'. 
to the Trebbia.^ 

In effect, the return of Suwarroff towards Tortona had 
become indispensable, and the dangerous situation of mat- suecelsfni 
ters in his rear showed the magnitude of the peril from 
wliich, by his rapid and decided conduct, he had extricated 
his army. Moreau on the 16th debouched from the Apen- , 
nines by Gavi, and moved in two columns towards Tortona, 
at the head of fourteen thousand men. He advanced, 
howevex*, with such circumspection, that on the 18th he 
had not passed Novi and Seravalle ; and on that day the 
fate of Macdonald’s army was determined on the banks 
of the Trebbia. Bellegarde, unable wdth four brigades to 
arrest his progi’ess, retii'ed to a defensive position near 
Alessandria, leaving Tortona uncovei’cd, the blockade of 
which was speedily raised by the French general. Immo- 
diatel}' aftei’, Moi’eau attacked Bellegarde with foi’ces 
immensely superioi’, and defeated him, after a sharp action, 
with the loss of fifteen hundi’ed pi’isonei’s and five pieces 
of cannon. The Austrians, in disordei*, sought refuge 2 
behind the Bormida, intending to fail back under the 
cannon of Valence; and Moreau was advancing towards 
Placentia, when he w'as informed of the victory of Suwar- 11 * 57 . 
roff and the fall of the citadel of Turin. ^ 

The vast military stores found by the Allies in the city 
of Turin had enabled them to complete their preparations 
for the siege of its citadel with great rapidity. A hundi-ed 
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pieces of lieayy camion speedily armed tile trendies ; forty 
mortars were shortly after added; the batteries were opened 
on the night of the 10th June, and on the 19th the second 
parallel was completed. Without intermission the besiegers 
from that time thundered on the walls from abore two 
hundred pieces of artillery ; and such was the effect of their 
fire, that the gamson capitulated within twenty-four hours 
after it commeuced, on condition of being sent back to 
France. This conquest was of immense importance. 
Besides disengaging the besieging force of General Kaim, 
which instantly set out to reinforce Bellegardc, and ren- 
dering the Allies masters of one of the stronsest fortresses 
in Piedmont, it put into their hands 618 pieces of cannon, 
40,000 muskets, and 50,000 quintals of powder, with the 
loss of only fifty men.’- 

No sooner was Suwarroff infoi'med, upon the Larda, of 
the adyance of Moreau and the defeat of Bellegarde, than, 
without losing an instant, he wheeled about, and marched 
with the utmost expedition to meet this new adversary. 
But Moreau fell hack as rapidly as he approached, and after 
revictualling Tortona, retired by Novi and Gavi to his 
former defensive position on the Apennines. The Allies 
occupied Novi, and piished their advanced i^osts far up 
the valleys into the mountains, while tlie blockade of 
Tortona was resumed ; and the besieging force, w'hich had 
been removed from the lines before Mantua, sat down 
again before that important fortress. Macdonald com- 
menced a long and painful retreat over the Apennines 
into Tuscany and the Genoese territory ; a perilous 
lateral operation at all times in presence of an enemy in 
possession of the plain of the Po, and doubly so after the 
recent disaster which had been experienced. Fortunately 
for the French, SuwaiToff had received at this time posi- 
tive orders from the Aulic Council, ever attached to 
methodical proceedings, to attempt no operation beyond 
the Apennines till the fortresses of Lombardy were 
reduced ; in consequence of which he was compelled to 
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remain in a state of inactivity on the Orba, 'while his chap. 

antagonist completed his hazardous moTements. Mac- J 1 

donald arrived, leaving only a detachment on the Apen- 
nines near the sources of the Trebbia, at Genoa bj Lerici, 
in the middle of July, in the most deplorable state — his 
artillery dismounted or broken down, the cavalry and j^iyir. 
caissons without horses, the soldiers half-naked, without 
shoes or linen of any sort, more like spectres than men. 388 . _ st-^ 
How different from the splendid troops which, three 
years before, had traversed the same country, in all the 65,' 67. 
pomp of war, under the standards of Napoleon 

Mutual exhaustion, and the intervening ridge of the 

^ ^ . 94 , 

Apennines, now compelled a cessation of hostilities for Reorganisa- 
above a mouth. Suwarrofi^ collected forty-five thousand 
men in the plain between Tortona and Alessandria, to SrMo- 
watch the Republicans on the mountains of Genoa, and 
cover the sieges of those places and of Alantua, which 
were now pressed with activity. The French, in deep 
dejection, commenced the reorganisation of their two 
armies into one; Macdonald w^as recalled, and yielded 
the command of the right wing to St-Cyr ; Perignon was 
intrusted with the centre, and Lemoine, who brought up 
twelve fresh battalions from France, put at the head of 
the left. Montrichard and Lapoype were disgraced, and 
Moreau continued in the chief command. Notwithstand- 
ing all the reinforcements he had received, this skilfid 
general was not able, with both armies united, to reckon 
on more than forty thousand men for operations in the 
field; the poor remains of above a hundred thousand that Dum.f 220, 
might have been assembled for that purpose at the opening Ts-io.' ' ’ 
of the campaign.^ 

The remarkable analogy must strike the most inattentive 
observer, between the conduct of Smvarroff previous to Reflections 
the battle of the Trebbia, and that of Napoleon on the rofff'^admir- 
approach of Wurmser to succour Mantua. Imitating the conduct 
yigoiir and activity of Ins great predecessor, the Russian ‘Ceding 
general, though at the head of an army considerably 
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inferior to that of his adversaries, was superior every- 
where at the decisive point. The citadel of Turin, with 
its immense magazines, was captured by an arm}’’ of only 
forty thousand men, in presence of two whoso united 
force exceeded fifty thousand; for although SuwarrofF 
ordered up great part of the garrison of Mantua to I’einforce 
his army previous to the battle of the Trebbia, they were 
prevented from joining by an autograph order of the 
Emperor, who deemed the acquisition of that fortress of 
greater importance than any other consideration to the 
Austrian empire. The Russian general, therefore, had 
to contend not only with the armies of Macdonald and 
Moreau, but with the obstacles thrown in his way by the 
Imperial authorities; and when this is considered, his 
defeat of the Republicans, by rapidly interposing the 
bulk of his forces between them, and turning first on the 
one, and then on the other, must be regarded as one of 
the most splendid feats which the history of the war 
afforded.^ 

During these critical operations at the foot of the 
Appenines, the Directory had succeeded in assembling a 
great naval force in the Mediterranean. Already con- 
vinced by the disastera they had experienced, of the 
impolicy of the eccentric direction of so considerable a 
part of their force as had resulted from the expedition to 
Egypt, they exerted all their eflrorts to accomplish their 
return, or at least to open a communication with that 
far-famed, now isolated army. No sooner was intelli- 
gence received of the defeat of Jourdan at Stockach, 
than Bruix, minister of marine, repaired to Brest, where 
he urged, with the utmost diligence, the preparations for 
the saihng of the fleet. Such was the efiect of his 
exertions, that, in the end of Apiil, he was enabled to 
put to sea, with twenty-five ships of the line, at the time 
when Lord Bridport with the Channel fleet was blown 
off the coast. As soon as intelligence was received that 
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they had sailed, the English admiral steered for the chap. 
southern coast of Ireland ; "while Bruix, directing his 
course straight to Cadiz, raised the blockade of that 
harbour, -which Admiral Leith -was maintaining -with fifteen 
ships of the line, and passed the straits of Gibraltar. 

The entrance of the combined fleet into the Mediterranean 
seemed to announce decisiye events, but nevertheless it 
came to nothing. The immense armament, amounting to 
fifty ships of the line, steered for the bay of Genoa, 

■where it entered into communication with Moreau, and 
for a time powerfully supported the spirits of his ai’my. 

But after remaining some weeks on the Italian coast, 

Bruix sailed for Cadiz, fiern whence he returned to Brest, 
which he reached in the middle of Augmst, without cither Ja_ 
having fallen in with any of the English fleets, or achieved soi, 396.' 
anything whatever, with one of the most powerful 
squadrons that ever left a European harbour.^ 

The retreat of Macdonald was immediately followed 
by the recovery of his dominions by the King of Naples. Expiiisiou 
The army of Cardinal Rufl-'o, which was soon swelled to 
twenty thousand men, advanced against Naples, and aXSly ’ 
having speedily dispersed the feeble bands of the revolu- 
tionists who opposed his progi’ess, took possession of that 
capital; and a combined force of English, Russians, and 
Neapolitans having a few days after entered the port, the 
Fort St Elmo was so vigorously besieged, tliat it was 
obliged to capitulate, the garrison returning to France, on 
condition of not again serving till exchanged. Capua 
was next attacked, and surrendered, by capitulation, to 
Commodore Troubiidge; and this was followed, two days July 29. 
after, by the reduction of the important fortress of Gaeta, 
on the same terms, which completed the delivei'ance of 
the Neapolitan dominions. The French, who surrendered July 3i. 
in the last-mentioned fortresses, gave up unconditionally 
to their indignant enemies the revolted Neapolitans who 
had taken a part in the late revolution. A special com- 
mission was immediately appointed, which, without much 
VOL. y. F 
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formality, and still less linmanity, condemned to death 
the greater part of those who had been engaged in the 
insurrection; and a dreadful series of executions, or rather 
massacres, took place, which but too clearly eyinced the 
relentless spirit of Italian revenge. But the executions at 
Isaples were of more moment, and peculiarly call for the at- 
tention of the British historian, because they have affixed 
the only stain that exists upon the character of the greatest 
naval hero of his country. The garrisons of the Gastello 
Nuovo, and the Gastello del Uovo, had capitulated to 
Gardinal Ruffo, Avho commanded the Neapolitan forces 
as vicar-general, on the 23d June, on the express con- 
dition that they themselves, and their families, should he 
protected, and that they should have liberty either to 
retire to Toulon, or inmain in Naples, as they should 
feel inclined ; but in this latter case they were to expe- 
rience no molestation in their persons or property.* This 
capitulation was subscribed by Gardinal Ruffo, as viceroy 
of the kingdom ; by Kerandy, on the part of the Emperor 
of Russia; and by Gaptain Foote, on the part of tlie 
King of Great Britain; and the cardinal, in the name of 
the King, shortly after published a proclamation, in which 
he granted an entire amnesty to the republicans; guaran- 
teeing to them perfect security if they remained at 
Naples, and a free navigation to Marseilles, if they 
preferred following the fortunes of the tricolor standard. 
In terms of this treaty, two vessels, containing the 
refugees from Gastel-a-Mare, had already arrived safe at 
Marseilles.^ 

But these wise and humane measures were instantly 

* “1. The troops composing the garrisons shall keep possession of their forts 
until the vessels, which shall be spoken of hereafter, destined to convey such 
as are desirous of going to Toulon, are ready to sail. 2. The garrisons shall 
march out with the honours of Avar, each Avith five pieces of artillery. 
3. Persons and property, both movable and iminovahle, of eA’-ery individual 
of the two garrisons s7lccU 'be resxjected and guaranteed, 4. Ail tlie said indi- 
Auduals shall haA^c their choice of embarking onboard of cartels, Avhich shall be 
furnished them to go to Toulon, or of remaining at Naples, Avithout being 
molested eitlier in their persons or families.” See the cjipitulatioii in Nelson 
PesxatcheSf iii. 487. 
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iiiterrupted by the arrival of the ting and qneen, 
vdth the court, on board of Nelson’s fleet. They vere 
animated by the strongest feelings of revenge against 
the republican party; and unfortunately the English 
admiral, who had fallen imder the fascinating influence of 
Ladv Hamilton, the celebrated wife of the British ambas- 
sador at the com-t of Naples, who shared in all' the 
feelings of that court, was too much inclined to adopt the 
same principles. He instantly declared the capitulation 
null, which had not been carried into execution at that 
time, owing to the want of vessels to convey the persons 
in the forts to Marseilles. The gi’ound assigned was, 
that it had been entered into by Cardinal Ruffo without 
sufficient authority, and that the king refused to ratify 
it. Soon after, entering the harbour at the head of his 
fleet, he made all those who had issued from the castles, 
in virtue of it, prisoners, and had them chained, two and 
two, on board his own fleet. The king, whose weakness 
could not endure the sight of the punishments which 
were preparing, retm-ned to Sicily, and left the adminis- 
tration of justice in the hands of the queen and Lady 
Hamilton. Nelson was made aware, soon after -his 
arrival on the evening of the 24th, that the capitulation 
had been signed by the Russian admiral and Captain 
Foote on the part of Great Britain; but he at once 
condemned the treaty as infamous, and intimated to the 
rebels they must surrender at discretion. Cardinal Ruffo 
strongly protested against this, and refused to be a party 
to the suspension of the capitulation. In this debate 
between Cardinal Ruffo and Nelson, Sir William and 
Lady Hamilton acted as interpreters. On the 26th 
Nelson took possession of the Castello del Uovo and the 
Castello Nuovo ; and the prisoners, who had no means of 
resistance, suffered great hardships during their removal to 
the fleet in the roads. Some petitioned Nelson for mercy ; 
others indignantly referred to the capitulation. But it was 
of no avail. Numbers were immediately condemned and 
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executed; tile vengeance of the populace supplied what 
was wanting in the celerity of the criminal tribunals ; 
neither age, nor sex, nor rank was spared; women as 
well as men, youths of sixteen, and graylieaded men of 
seventy, were alike led out to the scaffold, and children of 
twelve years of age sent into exile. The republicans 
behaved, in almost every instance, in their last moments, 
with heroic courage, and made men forget, in pity for 
their misfortunes, the ingratitude or treason of which they 
had previously been guilty. The fate of the Neapolitan 
admiral. Prince Francis CaiTaccioli, was particularly 
deplorable. He bad been one of the principal leaders of 
the revolution, and after the capitidation of the castles 
had retired to the mountains, Avhere he was betrtiyed by 
a domestic, and brought bound on board the British 
admiral’s flag-ship. A naval court-martial was there im- 
mediately summoned, composed of Neapolitan officers, by 
whom ho was condemned to death. In vain the old man 
entreated that he might be shot, and not die the death of 
a malefactor ; his prayers were disregarded, and, after 
being strangled by the executioner, he was thrown from 
the vessel into the sea. Before night his body was seen 
erect in the waves from the middle upwards, as if he had 
risen from the deep to reproach the English hero with his 
unworthy fate.^ 

For these acts of cruelty no sort of apology can or ought 
to be oflfered. Whether the capitulation should or should 
not have been granted, is a different and irrelevant ques- 
tion. Suffice it to say, that it had taken place, and that, 
in virtue of its provisions, the AUied powers had gained 
the command of the castles of Naples. To assert in such 
a case that the king had not ratified the capitulation, and 
that without such a sanction it was null, is a quibble, 
which, though frequently resorted to by the Continental 
powers, and sometimes by the French, is unworthy of a 
generous mind, and destitute of any support in the law of 
nations. Cardinal Ruffo, who concluded the capitulation, 
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was not merely the commander-in-cliicf of the royal chap. 
Neapolitan forces, hut the yicar-general of the king, and 
signed it as such. His powers unquestionably extended 
to concluding such a treaty, and the deed of the king has 
never been produced, restraining his powers ab ante in this 
particular. The capitulation, when Nelson arrived in the 
bay of Naples, had not been fully executed, but matters 
had arrived at tliat point that it could not be rescinded. 

The British line-of-battle ships lay alongside of the trans- 
ports which were to convey away the prisoners, Avho were 
for the most part on board. The deserted fortresses were 
at their mercy. When Nelson intimated to them that the 
capitulation Avould not be observed, they had no alterna- 
tive but submission, for their means of defence were at 
an end. The capitulation of the vanquished should ever 
be held sacred in civilised warfare — for this reason, if no 
other existed, that, by acceding to it, they have deprived 
themselves of all chance of resistance, and put the means 
of violating it with impunity into the hands of their adver- 
saries : it then becomes a debt of honour which should be 
paid. The sovereign power which takes benefit from one 
side of a capitulation, by gaining possession of the fortress 
which the capitulants held, is unquestionably bound to 
perform the other part of the bilateral engagement, by 
whomsoever entered into, seeing it has, by that very act, 
so far from repudiating, homologated and acquiesced in it. 

If the Neapolitan authorities w^ere resolutely determined to 
commit such a breach of public faith, the English admiral, 
if he had not sufficient influence to prevent it, should at 
least have taken no part in the iniquities Avhich followed, 
nor stained the standard of England by judicial murders 
committed under its shadow. In every point of view, i 
therefore, the conduct of Nelson in this tragic aflFair was 1% 
inexcusable : his biographer may perhaps with justice 
ascribe it to the fatal ascendency of female fascination ; Nel’son ' 
but the historian, who has the interests of humanity and 
the cause of justice to support, can admit of no such 
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palliation, and Arill best discharge liis duty by imitating 
the conduct of his eloquent annalist, and 'with shame 
acknowledging the disgi-aceful deeds. ■'*' 

The events of this campaign demonstrate, in the most 
striking manner, the vast importance of assuming the 
offensive in mountain warfare ; and how frequently a 
smaller force, skilfully led, may triumph over a greater in 
such a situation, by the simple expedient of turning its 
position by the lateral valleys, and appearing unexpectedly 
in its rear. The nature of the ground is singularly favour- 
able to such an operation, by the concealment which lofty 
intervening ridges afford to the turning column, and the 
impossibility of escape to the one turned, shut in on both 
sides by difficult, perhaps impassable ridges, and suddenly 
assailed in rear when fully occupied in front. The bril- 
liant successes of Lecourbe at Glarus and Martinsbruck, 
and of Hotze at Luciensteg, were both achieved, in opposi- 
tion to superior forces, by the skilful application of this 
principle. Against such a danger, the intrenchments 
usually thrown up in the gorge or at the summit of moun- 
tain passes, afford but little protection for, open behind, 

* It deserves to be recorded to tlio honour of Xapoleon, that ho endeavoured 
to palliate Xelson’s share in these dark transactions, ascribing it to misinfor- 
mation, and the fascinating ascendant of .Lady Hamilton. — O'Meara, i. 308. 

Yuluiues have been written on the stibjcct of Hclson's i^roccedings at ZSTaplcs, 
but all the essentia,! facts of the case will be found in the preceding narrative. 
Sir Nicholas Harris has attempted a laboured vindication in the appendix to 
the third volume of his valuable edition of the Nelson Bespateke^; but no zeal 
or a,bility can overcome the facts above stated. The substance of Helson’s 
defence is to be found in the following letter to Mr Stephens, which will be 
given in his own words : Heitlier Cardinal Ruffo nor Captain Foote, nor any 
other person, had any power to enter into any treaty w-ith the rebels : even the 
]>aper they signed was not acted upon. I happily arrived at Naples, and pre- 
voiitccl such an infamous transaction from taking place ; therefore, wdien the 
rebels surrendered, they came out of the castles as they ought, without any of 
the honours of w^ar, and tnistiug to the judgment of their sovereign. I put 
aside, and sent them notice of it, theuifamous treatj’-, and the rebels surrendered, 
as I have before said.” — Nelson io Alexander Stephens, Esq., Feh. 10, 1803 ; 
Nelson Despatches ^ iii. 520. This contains Nelson’s whole vindication, and 
therefore has been given in his own words. But it is evidently insufficient to 
exculpate him for the following reasons : — 1. In the first place, it does not 
appear that Nelson held any commission in the Neapolitan sendee ; at least 
none such has ever been referred to or alleged to exist, though from his great 
influence and reputation he seems to have by common consent become vested 
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tliej are easily taken by tbe column which has penetrated 
into the rear by a circuitous route, and, destitute of case- 
mates, they afford no sort of protection against a plunging 
fire from the heights on either side. 

Nor did this memoralde struggle evince in a less con- 
vincing manner the erroneous foundation on which the 
opinion then generally received rested, that the posses- 
sion of the mountains insured that of the plains at their 
feet; and tliat the true key to the south of Germany and 
north of Italy was to be found in the Alps which were 
interposed between them. Of what avail was the success- 
ful irruption of Massena into the Grisons, after the 
disaster of Stockach brought back the Republicans 
to the Rhine; or the splendid stroke of Lecourbe in 
the Engadine, when the disaster of Magnano caused them 
to lose the line of the Adige? In tactics, or tlie lesser 
operations of strategy, the possession of mountain ridges 
is often of decisive importance, but in the great designs of 
c.vtensive warfare it is seldom of any lastijig value. He 
that has gained a height which commands a field of battle 
is often secure of the day; but the master of a ridge of 

■vvitli the supreme direction of affairs. He had no right, therefore, to (Jpclare 
null, or infringe upon the treaty concluded in the king’s name by his vicar- 
general or vicegerent. 2. Cardinal Euffo’s powers as vicar-general beyond 
all question extended to concluding a capitulation with the rebels ; 
a power inherent in a more general of the royal forces. 3- Though 
Helsoii asserts that Cardinal Euffo had no power to conclude such a aipitula- 
tion, he does not allege that his powers as vicegerent had been restrained 
by any express prohibition in this particular, which alone could have prevented 
him from concluding it legally. 4. If hTelson had the king’s authority to 
refuse to sanction the capitulation, what he should have done was to Ijavc 
reinstated tlic re])els in the full i-)osse3sion of the forts, and drawn his own ships 
out of the range of shot, and given them full time for their preparation before 
hostilities were i-enewed, as Selin-aid.zcnbcrg offered to St-Cyr’s men, when he 
refused to sanction the capitulation of Dresden in November 1813. — Infra, Chap. 
TjXXXII. § 36. Even if such an offer had been made, it is more than doubtful 
whether it would have justihecl a breach of the capitulation ; for it is impossible 
to restore a garrison which has surrendered to the statu quo before the sur- 
render, for their minds are depressed, and their destitution has become known 
to the besiegers. But even such an illusory offer as this was not made ; the 
garrison were simply told they must surrender at discretion, a demand which, 
as their defence was abandoned, and commanded by the British^ they could 
not resist , — Nelson Des^atck&s, iii. 520. 
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CHAP, lofty mountains is by no means equally safe against the 
efforts of an adversary, -who, by having acquired posses- 
sion of the entrance of aE the valleys leading from thence 
into the plain, is enabled to cut him off both from his 
communications and his resources. W ater descends from 
the higher ground to the louver; but the strength and 
sinews of war in general follow an opposite course, and 
ascend from the riches and the fortresses of the plain to 
the sterility and desolation of the mountains. It is in the 
valley of the Danube and the plain of Lombardy that 
the struggle between Ei’ance and Austria ever has been 
and ever wiE be determined; the lofty ridges of Switzer- 
land and the Tyrol, important as an accessary to secure 
i. " the flanks of cither army, are far from being the decisive 
point. 

Although the campaign had lasted so short a time, it 
Seifitiile- was already apparent how much the views of the Austrian 
cabinet were hampered by the possession of Venice, and 
FysefaK Completely the spoliation of that republic had thrown 
oFtSMUs. apple of cEscord between the Allied powers. The 
principle laid down by the Emperor Paul, of restoring to 
every one what he had lost — though the true foundation 
for the anti-revolutionary aEiance, which had been elo- 
quently supported by Mr Burke, and afterwards became 
the basis of the great confederacy which brought the war 
to a successful issue — gave the utmost uneasiness to the 
cabinet of Vienna. They were terrified at the very 
rapidity of the Russian conqueror’s success, and endea- 
voured, by every means in their power, to moderate his 
disinterested fervour, .and render his surprising success 
the means only of securing their great acquisitions in the 
north of Italy. Hence the jealousies, heartburnings, and 
divisions which destroyed the cordial co-operation of the 
Allied troops, which led to the fatal separation of the 
Russian from the Austrian forces both in Italy and 
Switzerland, and ultimately brought about aE the dis- 
asters of the campaign. Had the hands of Austria been 
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clean, she might have invaded France by the defenceless 
frontier of the Jura, and brought the contest to a glo- 
rious issue in 1799, while Napoleon was as yet an exile on 
the banks of the Nile. Twice did the European powers 
lose the opportunity of crushing the forces of the Revo- 
lution, and on both occasions from their governments 
having imitated its guilt; first by the withdrawal of 
Prussia in 1794, to secure her share in the partition of 
Poland, and next from the anxiety of Austria, in 1799, 
to retain her unjust acquisitions in Italy. England 
alone remained throughout unsullied by crime, unfet- 
tered by the consciousness of robbeiy ; and she alone con- 
tinued to the end unsubdued in arms. It is not by 
adopting the iniquities of a hostile power, but by stead- 
fastly shunning them, that ultimate success is to be 
obtained; the gains of iniquity to nations, not less than 
individuals, are generally more than compensated by 
its pains ; and the only true foundation for durable 
prosperity is to bo found in that strenuous but upright 
course, which resists equally the seduction and the vio- 
lence of wickedness. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


CAMPAIGN OF 1799 — PART II. 

FROM THE BATTLE OP THE TEEBBIA TO THE CONCLUSION OF 
THE CASIPAIGN. 


Since the period when the white flag wared at San- 
mur, and the tricolor was displaced at Lyons and Toulon, 
the Republic had nerer been in such danger as after the 
first pause in the campaign of 1799. It was, in truth, 
within a hairbreadth of destruction , If the Allied forces 
in 1793 were nearer her frontier, and the interior was 
torn by more vehement dissensions, on the other hand 
the attacking powers in 1799 were incomparably more 
formidable, and the armies they brought into the field 
greatly superior both in military prowess and moral 
rigour. The war no longer languished in affairs of posts 
or indecisive actions, leading to retreat on the first 
reverse. A hundi’ed thousand men no longer fought 
with the loss of three or four thousand to the victors, and 
as many to the vanquished. . The passions had been 
roused on both sides, and battles were not lost or won 
without a desperate effusion of human blood. Tbe 
military ardour of the Austrians, slow of giwth, but 
tenacious of purpose, was now thoroughly awakened, 
from the reverses the monarchy had undergone, and the 
imminent perils to which it had been exposed ; the steady 
valour of the Russians had been roused to the highest 
pitch by the ardent genius and enthusiastic courage of 
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SiivarrofF; and Great Britain, tanght by past misfor- chap. 
tunes, "ft'as preparing to abandon the vacillating sj'stein of 
her former \raifare, and put forth her strength in a 
manner worthy of her present greatness and ancient 
renown. From the bay of Genoa to the mouth of the 
Rhine, nearly three hundred thousand veteran troops 
were advancing against the Republic, flushed by victory, 
and conducted by consummate military talent ; while 
the Revolution had destroyed the capacity which directed, 
as well as wore out the energy which sustained its for- 
tunes. The master-spirit of Carnot had ceased to guide 
the movements of the French armies; the genius of 
Napoleon languished on the sands of Egypt; the bound- 
less enthusiasm of 1793 had exhausted itself; the re- 
sources of the assignats were at an end; the terrible 
Committee of Public Salvation no longer was at the helm 
to wrench out of public sufiering the means of victory. 

An exhausted nation and a dispirited army had to 
withstand the w'eight of Austria and the vigour of Russia, 
guided by the science of the Archduke Charles and the 
energy of Suwarroff. 

Though the war had lasted for so short a time since its 
recommencement, the consumption of human life had emtoous 
already been prodigious; the contending parties fought tiSTofifu- 
with unprecedented exasperation, and the results gained 
liad outstripped the calculations of the most ontliusiastic 
speculators. In little more than four months, the French P“g“- 
and Allied armies had lost nearly a half of their effective 
force — those cut off or irrecoverably mutilated by the 
sword being above one hundred and sixteen thousand;^ ipum. ;. 
while the means of supplying these vast chasms were 
much more ample on the part of the Allied monarchs 
than of the French Directory. Never in ancient or 
modern times had such immense armies contended on so 
extensive a field. The right of the Allies rested on the 
Maine; their centre was posted in Switzerland; while 
their left stretched over the plain of Lombardy to the foot 
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of the Appenines; and a shock was felt all along this 
vast line, from the rocks of Genoa to tlie marshes of 
Holland. The results hitherto had been, to an unpre- 
cedented degree, disastrous to the French. From being 
universally victorious, they had everywhere become unfor- 
tunate ; at the point of the bayonet they had been driven 
back, both in Germany and Italy, to the frontiers of the 
Republic; the conquests of Napoleon had been lost as 
rapidly as they had been won; and the power which 
recently threatened Vienna, now trembled lest the Impe- 
rial standards should appear on the summits of the Jura, 
or the banks of the Rhone. 

It was now apparent what a capital error the Directory 
had committed in overrunning Switzerland ; in extending 
their forces through the Italian peninsula, instead of con- 
centrating them to bear the weight of Austria on the 
Adige; and in exiling their best army and greatest 
general to Africa, at the very time when the Allies were 
summoning to their aid the forces of a new monarchy, and 
the genius of a hitherto invincible conqueror. But these 
errors had been committed; their consequences had fallen 
like a thunderbolt on France ; the return of Napoleon and 
his army seemed impossible; Italy was lost; and nothing 
but the invincible tenacity and singular talents of Massena 
enabled him to maintain himself in the last defensive line 
to the north of the Alps, and avert invasion from France 
in the quarter where its frontier is most vulnerable. To 
complete its misfortunes, internal dissension had paralysed 
the Republic at the very time when foreign dangers were 
most pressing, and a new government added to its declin- 
ing fortunes the weakness incident to every infant adminis- 
tration. 

The preparations of the Allies to follow up this extra- 
ordinary flow of prosperity were of the most formidable 
kind. The forces in Italy amounted to one hundred and 
fifteen thousand men; and after deducting the troops 
required for the sieges of Mantua, Alessandria, and other 
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fortresses in the rear, SuY-arroff could still collect aboTe 
fifty thousand men to press on the dispirited army of 
Moreau in the Ligurian Alps, "which could not muster 
t'wenty thousand soldiers round its banner. This army 
"was destined to clear the Maritime Alps and Savoy of the 
enemy, and turn the position of Massena, vho still main- 
tained himself vutli invincible obstinacy on the banks of 
the Limmat. The Archduke had not under his immedi- 
ate orders at that period above fortj-three thousand men, 
t’\venty-t\yo thousand having been left in tbe Black Forest, 
to mask the garrisons in the t6tes-de-pont "which the 
French possessed on the Upper Rhine, and sixteen thou- 
sand in the Grisons and the central Alps, to keep posses- 
sion of the important ridge of tlie St Gothard. But a 
fresh Russian army of twenty-six thousand men was 
approaching under Korsakoff, and was expected in the 
environs of Zurich by the middle of August ; and some- 
thing was hoped from tbe insuiTection of the Swiss wdio 
had been liberated from the French armies.^ 

To meet these formidable forces, the French, who had 
directed all the new levies to the north of Switzerland, as 
the point most menaced, had seventy-five thousand men, 
under Massena, on the Limmat, and the utmost efforts 
were made in the interior to augment to the greatest 
degree this important army. The English and Russians 
had also combined a plan for the descent of above forty 
thousand men on the coast of Holland ; for which purpose 
seventeen thousand men were to be furnislied by his 
Imperial Majesty, and twenty-five thousand men by Groat 
Britain. This force, it was hoped, would not only liberate 
Holland, but paralyse all the north of France, as General 
Brune had only fifteen thousand French troops in the 
United Provinces, and the native soldiers did not exceed 
twenty thousand. Thus, while the centre of the French 
was threatened with an attack from overwhelming forces in 
the Alps, and an inroad was preparing, by the defenceless 
frontier of the J ura, into the heart of their territory,^ their 
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left ^ras menaced by a moi-e formidable iuYasion from tbe 
northern povei-s than they had yet experienced, and their 
right >Tith difficulty maintained itself with inferior forces 
on the inhospitable summits of the Maritime Alps. 

But although the plan of the Allies was so extensive, 
the decisive point lay in the centre of the line ; and it was 
by the Archduke that the vital blow was to be struck, 
wliich would at once have opened to them an entrance 
into the lieart of France. Tliis able commander impa- 
tiently awaited the arrival of the Russians under Korsa- 
koff, which would have conferred a superiority of thirty 
thousand men over his opponent, and enabled him to 
resume the offensive with an overwhelming advantage. 
The object of Massena, of course, was to strike a blow 
before this great reinforcement arrived ; as, though his 
army was rapidly augmenting by conscripts from the 
interior, he had no such sudden increase to expect as 
awaited the Imperial forces. It was equally indispensable 
for the Republicans to resume the offensive without any 
delay in Italy, as tlie important fortresses of Maiitu!!. ami 
Alessandria were now hard pressed by the Allies, and, if 
not speedily relieved, must not only, by their fall, give 
them the entire command of the plain of Lombardy, but 
enable them to render the position of Massena untenable 
to the north of the Alps.^ 

To meet these accumulating dangers, the French govern- 
ment exhibited an energy commensurate to the crisis in 
which they were placed. The imminence of the peril in- 
duced them to reveal it without disguise to both branches 
of the legislature. General J ourdan proposed to call out 
at once all classes of the conscripts, which, it was expected, 
would produce an increase of two hundred thousand men 
to the armies, and to levy a forced loan of 120,000,000 
francs, or £4,800,000, on the opulent classes, secured on 
the national domains. Both motions were at once agreed 
to by the Councils. To render them as soon as possible 
available, the conscripts were ordered to be formed into 
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regiments, and drilled in their several departments, and chap. 
inarched otf, the moment they n^ere disposable, to the " ^ 
nearest army on the frontier; while the service of 
Lille, Strassburg, and the other fortresses, was, in groat 
part, intrusted to the national guards of the vicinity. 

Thus, with the recurrence of similar circumstances in the 
affairs of the Republic, the revolutionary measures which 
had already been found so efficacious were again put in 
activity. Bernadotte, wlio at this crisis was appointed 
minister at war, rapidly infused into a,ll the departments 
of the military service his own energy and resolution ; 
and we have the best of aU authorities — that of his political 
antagonist, Napoleon himself— for the assertion, that it 
was to the admirable measures which he set on foot, and 
the conscripts whom he assembled round the Imperial 
standards, that not only the victory of Zurich, at the close xu. is, 20. 
of the campaign, but the subsequent triumph of Marengo, 337. ’ 

were in a great degree owing.^ 

In order to counteract as far as possible the designs of 
the Allies, it was resolved to augment to thirty thousand Their mea- 
men the forces placed on the summit of the Alps, from Scathe' 
the St Bernard to the Mediterranean; while the army of 
Italy, debouching from the Appenines, should resume the 
offensive, in order to prevent the siege of Coni, and raise 
those of Mantua and Alessandria ; and Massena should 
execute a powerful diversion on the Limmat ere the 
arrival of the Russians under Korsakoff. For this 

purpose all the conscripts in the eastern and southern 
departments were rapidly marched off to the armies at 
Zm’ich and on the Alps ; and the fortresses of Grenoble, 
Brian^on, and Fenestrelles, commanding the principal 
entrances from Piedmont into France, were armed and pro- 
visioned. At the same time the direction of the troops 
on the frontier was changed. Championnet, liberated from 
confinement, was intrusted with the command of the army 
of the Alps; while that of the army of Italy was taken 
from Moreau, under whom, notwithstanding his great 
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abilities, it had experienced nothing but disaster, and 
given to Joubert — a youthful hero, who joined heroic 
valour to great natural abilities, and who, though as yet 
untried in the scj)arate command of large armies, had 
evinced such talents in subordinate situations as gave the 
i promise of great future renown. He was cut off in the 
very outset of his career, in high command, on the field of 
Novi.i 

Suwarroff, who was well aware of the inestimable im- 
portance of time in war, was devoured with anxiety to 
commence operations against the army of Moreau in the 
Ligurian Alps, now not more than twenty thousand 
strong, before it had recovered from its consternation, or 
was strengthened by the arrival of Macdonald’s forces, 
which were making a painful circuit by Florence and 
Pisa in its rear. But the Aulic Council, who looked 
more to the immediate concerns of Austria than the 
general interest of the common cause, and were invincibly 
attached to a slow and methodical system of war, insisted 
upon Mantua being put into their hands before anything 
was attempted either against Switzerland, Genoa, or the 
Maritime Alps ; and the Emperor again wrote to Suwar- 
roff positively forbidding any enterprise until that impor- 
tant fortress had surrendei'ed. The impetuous marshal, 
unable to conceal his vexation, and fully aware of the 
disastrous effects this resolution would have upon the 
general fate of tlie campaign, exclaimed, “ Thus it is that 
armies are ruined!” Nevertheless, like a good soldier, 
obeying the orders, he despatched considerable reinforce- 
ments and a powerful train of artillery by the Po, to aid 
the siege of Mantua, and assembled at Turin the stores 
necessary for the reduction of Alessandria. Disgusted, 
however, with the subordinate part thus assigned to him, 
the Russian general abandoned to General Ott the duty 
of harassing the retreat of the army of Naples, and en- 
camped with his veterans on the Bormida, to await the 
tedious operations of the besieging forces.^ 
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This circumstance contributed to induce an event, at- chap. 
tended ultimately 'with important effects on the fate of 
the campaign — viz., the separation of the Austrian and 
llussian forces, and the rupture of all cordial concert Leadi to an 
between their respective governments. The cabinet offl^^^TiSt 
Vienna was too desirous of the exclusive sovereignty of 
the conquests in Itaty, to be willing to share their pos- 
session with a powerful rival; while the pride of the forces. , 
Russians was hurt at beholding their unconquered com- 
mander, whom they justly regarded as the soul of the 
confederacy, subjected to the orders of the Aulic Council, 
who could not appreciate his energetic mode of conduct- 
ing war, and frequently interrupted him in the midst of 
his career of conquest. At the same time, the English 
government were desirous of allowing the Russian forces 
to act alone in Switzerland, aided by the insurrection 
which they hoped to organise in that country, and beheld 
with satisfaction the removal of the Muscovite standards 
from the shores of the Mediterranean, where their estab- 
lishment in a permanent manner might possibly have 
occasioned them some uneasiness, and where they saw no 
cordial co-operation with the Austrians was to be ex- 
pected. These feelings on all sides led to an agreement 
between the Allied powers, in virtue of which it was stipu- 
lated, that the whole Russian troops, after the fall of 
Alessandria and Mantua, should be concentrated in Switz- 
erland under Marshal Suwarroff ; that the Imperialists 
should alone prosecute the war in Italy, and that the 
anny of the Archdute Cliarles should act under his sepa- 
rate orders on the Upper Rhine. This plan was of itself 
highly advisable, as it tended to remove the jealousies 
consequent on the troops of different nations acting to- 
gether; but, from the time at which it was carried into 
execution, and the immediate dislocation of force with 
which it was attended, it led to the most calamitous results. 

The whole forces of the Republic at this period, actually 
on foot; did not exceed two hundred and twenty thousand 

YOT,, Y r a 
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combatants; and altbongb the new conscription was 
pressed with tlie utmost tigour, it could not be expected 
tliat it would add materially to tbe efficiency of the de- 
fending armies for seToral months, in tbe course of wliicii, 
to all appearance, their fate would be decided^ 

The arrival of the army of Naples at Genoa in the end 
of July having raised the French force to forty-eight 
thousand men, including three thousand cavalry and a 
powerful artillery, it was deemed indispensable on every 
account to resume offensive operations, in conjunction 
with the army of the Alps, which had now been aug- 
mented to a respectable amount. Eveiything, accord- 
ingly, was put in motion in the valleys of the Alps and 
Appeniues; and the French army, whose headcpiarters 
were at Cornegliano, occupied at Voltri, Savona, Vado, 
and Loano, nearly the same position which Napoleon 
held previous to his memorable descent into Italy in 
March 1796. But it was too late : all the activity of 
Moreau and Joiibert could not prevent the fall of the 
bulwarks of Lombardy and Piedmont. The siege of 
Mantua, which had been blockaded ever since the battle 
of Maguano, was pressed in good earnest by General 
Kray after the victory of the Trebbia. The capture of 
Tiu'in having placed at the disposal of the Allies immense 
resources, both in artillery and ammunition, and the defeat 
of Macdonald having relieved them from all anxiety as to 
the raising of the siege, thirty thousand men were soon 
collected round its avcvUs, and the batteries of the besiegers 
armed with two hundred pieces of cannon. The garrison 
originally consisted of nearly eleven thousand men ; but 
this force, barely adequate at first to man its extensive 
ramparts, was now considerably weakened by disease. 
The peculiar situation of this celebrated fortress rendered 
it indispensable that, at all hazards, the exterior woi*ks 
should be maintained, and this was no easy matter with 
an insufficient body of troops. The soldiers were pro- 
visioned for a year ; but the inhabitants, thrice impover- 
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islied by enormous contributions, were in the most miser- chap. 
able condition; and the famine with which they were 
menaced, joined to the natural unhealthiness of the situa- 
ation during the autumnal months, soon produced those isc, 
contagious disorders cA'er in the rear of protracted war, hthvs™.' 
which, in spite of every precaution, seriously weakened 
the strength of the garrison. 

Mantua, situated in the middle of a lake formed by the 
Mincio in the course of its passage from the Alps to the pesciijhon 
Po, depends entirely for its security upon its external tress? 
works, and the command of the waters which surround its 
walls. Two ohaussdes traverse the 'wliole extent of the lake 
on bridges of stone : the first leads to the citadel, the second 
to the faubourg St George. Connected with the citadel are 
the externalworks and intrenched camp, which surround the 
lake, and prevent all access to its margin. These works, 

Avith the exception of the citadel, are not of any consider- 
able strength; the real defence of Mantua consists in the 
command Avhich the garrison has of the waters in the 
lake, which is formed by three locks. That of the citadel 
enables them at pleasure to augment the upper lake ; 
that of Pradella ghms them the command of the entrance 
of its waters into the Pajolo ; while that of the port 
Gerese puts it in their power to dam up the canal of 
Pajolo, and let it flow into inundations to obstruct the 
approach to the place. But, on the other hand, the 
besiegers haA'e the means of augmenting or diminishing 
the supply of water to the lake itself, by draining oft' the 
I'Aer which feeds it above the town ; and the dykes which 
lead to Pradella are of such breadth as to permit trenches 
to be cut and approaches made along them. Upon the 
whole, an exaggerated idea had been formed both of the 
value and strength of Mantua, by the importance which 
it had assumed in the campaign of 1796, and the result tion? jon’. 
of the present siege revealed the secret of its real weak- i)am. i’. 2 GL’. 
ness.2 

Kray, taking advantage with ability of all the means 
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at liis disposal, tad caused Ms flotilla to descend by 
Peschiera and Goito from tlic late of Garda, and brought 
up many gunboats by the inferior part of the hlincio 
into the lower lake. By means of these vessels, which 
were armed with cannon of the heaviest calibre, he kept 
up an incessant fire on the dykes, and at the same time 
established batteries against the curtain between the 
citadel and fort St George. These were intended merely 
as feints, to divert the attention of the besiegers from the 
real point of attack, which was the front of fort Pradclla. 
On the night of the 14 th July, while the garrison were 
reposing, after having celebrated by extraordinary re- 
joicings the anniversary of the taking of the Bastille, the 
trenches were opened, and after the approaches had been 
continued for some days, the tower of G<3rese was carried 
by assault, and the besiegers’ guns rapidly brought close 
up to the outworks of the place. On the night of the 
24th, all the batteries of the besiegers being fully armed, 
they opened their fire, from above two hundred pieces, 
with such tremendous effect, that the defences of the for- 
tress speedily gave way before it. In less than two hours 
the outworks of fort Pradella were destroyed ; while the 
guns intended to create a diversion against the citadel 
soon produced a serious impression. Nothing could stand 
against the vigour and sustained weight of the Allied 
fire ; their discharges gradually rose from six thousand 
cannon-shot to twelve thousand in twenty -four hours, and 
the loss of the garrison from its effects was from five to 
six hundred a- day. Under the pressure arising from so 
terrible an attack, the fort of St George and the battery 
of Pajolo wore successively abandoned; and at length the 
garrison, reduced to seven thousand five hundred men, 
surrendered, on condition of being sent back to France, 
and not serving again until regularly exchanged. Hardly 
were the terms agreed to, when the upper lake flowed 
with such violence into the under, through an apertme 
which the governor had cut to let in the waters, that sixty 
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feet of the dyke were carried away, and the inundation of chap. 
Pajolo deepened to such a degi-ee that it might have - .V. ' 
j)rolonged for at least eight days his means of defence, 
and possibly, by preventing the besieging force taking a 
part in the battle of Novi, which shortly followed, altered 272. 
the fate of the campaign.^ 

While the bulwark of Lombardy was thus falling, after 
an unexpectedly short resistance, into the hands of the Faiiofiks?,- 
Imperialists, Count Bellegarde was not less successful conmonS- 
agaiust the citadel of Alessandria. Trenches were opened st°g”of 
on the 8th July; in a few days, eighty pieces of cannon 
were placed in batteiy; and such was the activity uith 
which they were served, that in seven days they dis- 
charged no loss than forty -two thousand projectiles. On 
the 21st, the garrison, consisting of sixteen hundred men, 
surrendered at discretion. This contpiest was of great 
importance to the future projects of SuwarrofF ; but it 
was dearly purchased by the loss of General Chastellar, Jniy2j. 
his chief of the staftj who was severely wounded soon after 
the first trenches were opened — an officer whoso talents 
and activity had, in a great degree, contributed to the 
success of the campaign. After the fall of Alessandria 
and Mantua, Suwarroffj fiiithful to the orders he had 
received from Vienna, to leave no fortified place in the 
enemy’s hands in his rear, commenced the siege of Aug. 2. 
Tortoua. His army was soon augincuted by the ar- 
rival of General Kray, with twenty thousand men, 
from the siege of Mantuci, who entered into line on 
the 12 th August. The trenches were opened befoi’e Aag. 12. 
Tortona on the otli August, and on the 7th, the castle of 
Scrravalle, situated at the entrance of one of the valleys 
leading into the Appenines, was taken after a short can- 
nonade. But the French army, which was now concen- , , 

XU. 

trated under Joubert on the Appenines, was preparing an 
offensive movement, and the approaches to Genoa were L 70, 71.’ 
destined to be the theatre of one of the most bloody battles 
which had yet occurred in modern times.^ 
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positious. The right 'U'ing, fifteen thousand strong, under 
St-Cyr, guarded the passes of the xippenines from Portre- 
Positionof moli to Torriglia, and furnished the garrison of Genoa. 
S'nftent The centre, consisting of ten thousand, held the important 
of Genoa, p^g^g Bochotta and Cfunpo Freddo at the summit 

of the mountains ; \\’hile the left, twenty -Wo thousand 
strong, was encamped on the reverse of the range, on the 
side of Piedmont, from the upper end of the valley of the 
Tanaro — and both guarded the communications of the 
whole army wdth France, and kept up the connexion with 
the corps under Championnet, which w'as beginning to 
collect on the higher passes of the Alps. On the other 
hand, the Allies could only muster forty-five thousand 
men in front of Tortona : General Kaim, with twelve thou- 
sand, being at Chierasco to observe the amy of tli e Alps ; 
lArckCh. Klenau in Tuscany, with seven thousand combatants; 
x\(. kjt and the remainder of their great army occupied in keeping 
up the communications between their widely scattered 
forces. ^ 

The arrival of J oubert, to supersede him in the com- 
Magnmii- niaud of liis army, had no tendency to excite feelings of 
fhiTor^' jealousy in the mind of his great predecessor. Moreau 
j!)ui?St -r incapable of a personal feeling when the interest of 

his country w’as at stake; and with a magnanimity truly 
niand. woi’tliy of admiration, he not only gave his youthful 
successor the full benefit of his matured counsel and 
experience, but ofiered to accompany him for some days 
after he opened his campaign ; contributing thus, by liis 
advice, to the glory of a rival wlio had just supplanted 
him in the command. Joubert, on his side, not only 
profited by the assistance thus generously proffered, but 
deferred on every occasion to the advice of his illustrious 
friend; and to the good understanding between these 
319 , great men the preservation of the Republican forces, after 
222?^'’ the defeat at Novi and the death of Joubert, is mainly to 
be ascribed.^ How different from the presumption of 
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Lafcuillade, who, a century before, had caused the chap. 

ruin of a French army near the same spot, by neglect- 1 

ing the advice of Marshal Vauban before the walls of 
Turin ! 

On the Oth of August, the French army commenced its 
forward movement; and, after debouching by the valleys Advance of 
of the Bormida, the Erro, and the Orba, assembled on 
the 13th at Novi, aud blockaded Serravalle, in the rear of 
their ridit wiu!>-. di fourth column, under the orders of 
St-Cyr, destined to raise the siege of Tortona, descended French, 
the defiles of the Bochetta. SuYfarrofit no sooner heard of 
this advance than he concentrated his army, which, on the 
evening of the 14th, occupied the following positions : Aug. i-j. 
Kray, with tlie divisions of Beliegarde and Ott, was 
encamped in two lines on the right, near the road from 
Novi to Bosco; the centre, consisting of the divisions of 
Forster and Schwiekowsky, commanded by Derfeldcn, 
bivouacked in rear of Pozzolo-Fomigaro; while Melas, 
with the left, consisting of the Austrian divisions of Froe- 
lich and Lichtenstein, occupied Rivalta. The army of . 
Joubert was grouped on the plateau in the rear of Novi, 
with his right on the Scrivia, his centre at Novi, and his 
left at Basaluzzo— a position which enabled him to cover 
the march of the columns detached from his right, which 
were destined to advance by Cassano to effect the deliver- 
ance of Tortona. The French occupied a semicircle on the 
northern slopes of the jMonte Rotoudo; the left, composed 
of the divisions Grouchy and Lemoine, under the com- 
mand of Periguon, extended itself, in a circular form, 
around Pasturana; in the centre, the division Laboissierc, 
under St-Cyr, covered the heights to the right and left of 
Novi ; while the division Watrin, on the riglit, guarded orii tf’’' 
the approaches to the Monte Rotondo from the side of 
Tortona, and Dombrowsky, with the Polish division, DuAilssi; 
blockaded Serravalle.^ The position was strong, and the sSisso.*’ 
concentrated masses of the j^publicans presented a for- 
midable front among the woods, ravines, slopes, and vine- 
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CHAP, yards -with wMcb the foot of the Apennines was broken. 

On the side of the French, forty- three thousand men 
1799. yfQYQ assembled; while the forces of the Allies were above 
fifty-five thousand — a superiority which made the first 
desirous of engaging upon the rugged ground at the foot 
of the hills, and the latter anxious to draw their opponent 
into the plain, where tbeir great superiority in cavahy 
might give them a decisive advantage. 

Joubert, who had given no credit to the rumours which 
jouijertre- had rcacliecl the army of the fall of Mantua, and continu- 
tliaron''"* ally disbelieved the asseverations of St-Cyr, that he would 
the™u^f have the whole Allied army on his hands, received a 
Mantua, painful confirmation of its tinth, by beholding the dense 
masses of Kray encamped opposite to his left wing. 

He was thrown by this unexpected discovery into the ^ 
utmost perple.xity. To engage with so great an in- 
feriority of force was the height of temei’ity, while retreat 
was difficult in presence of so enterprising an enemy. In 
these circumstances, he resolved, late on the night of the 
14 th — after such irresolution as throws great doubts on 
his capacity as general-iu-chief, whatever his talents as 
second in command may have been — on retiring into the 
fastnesses of the Appenines ; and he was only waiting for 
the arrival of his scouts in the moiming, to give the neces- 
sary orders for candying it into effect, when the com- 
mencement of the attack by the Allies compelled him to 
accept battle in the position which he occupied. Suwar- 
roff’s order of battle at Novi was highly characteristic of 
that singular warrior. It was simply this ; “ Kray and 
BcUegarde will attack the left, the Russians the centre, | 
Melas the right.” To the soldiers he said, “ God wills, 
the Emperor orders, Suwarroff commands, that to-morrow 
the enemy be conquered.” Dressed in his usual costume, 
sn'st^ in his shirt down to the waist, he was on horseback at 
i. 236 , 237!’ the advanced posts the whole preceding evening, attended ' | 
by a few horsemen, minutely reconnoitring the Republi- f 
can position.^ He was recognised from the French lines - i 
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bj tbe singularity of his dress, and a skirmish of ad- chap. 
yanced posts in consequence took place. 

Suwarrofif’s design was to force back the left of the 
French, by means of tlie corps of Kray, while Bagrathion iieisattack- 
had orders to turn their right, and unite in their rear, doing so hy 
under cover of the cannon of Serravalle, with that corps. 0614 0 ?’ 
At the same time, Derfelden was to attack Novi in the 
centre, and Mclas commanded the reserve, ready to sup- 
port any part of the army which required his aid. In 
pm’suance of these orders, Kray commenced the attack 
at five in the morning ; Bellcgarde assailed Grouchy, and 
Ott Lemoine. The Itepublicans were at first taken by 
surprise; and their masses, in great part in the act of 
marching, or entangled in the vineyards, received the fii’e 
of the Austrians without being able either to deploy or 
answer it. Notwithstanding the heroic resistance of 
some brigades, the Imperialists sensibly gained ground, 
and the heads of their columns were already mounting 
the plateau on which Novi stands, when J oubert hurried 
in person to the spot, and when in the act of waving his i j^n,. xh. 
hat, giving the word, “Forward, let us throw ourselves 3 

among the tirailleurs!” received a ball in his breast. He 
instantly fell, and with his last breath exclaimed, “ Ad- 245, 
vance, my friends, advance!”^ 

The confusion occasioned by this circumstance would 
have proved fiital, in all probability, to tlic French army, Battle of 
had the other corps of the Allies been so far advanced as Allies 
to take advantage of it. But, by a strange fatality, puS.*“" 
though their attacks were all combined and concentric, 
they were calculated to take place at different times : and 
while this important advantage was gained on their left, 
the Russians in the centre were still resting at Pozzolo- 
Formigaro, and Melas had merely despatched a detach- 
ment from Rivalta to observe the course of the Scrivia. 

This circumstance, joined to the opportune arrival of 
Moreau, who assumed the command and harangued the 
troops, restored ordei’, and the Austrians were at length 
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driyen down to the bottom of the hill on thoir second 
line. During this encounter, Bellegarde endeayoiu’ed to 
gain the rear of Pasturmia by a rayine which encircled it, 
and was on the point of succeeding, Avhen Perignon 
charged him so A'igorouslj with the grenadiers of Parton- 
neaus and the cayalry of Richopansc, that the Imperial- 
ists were driyen back in confusion, and the whole Fi’ench 
left wing rescued from danger. Hitherto the right of the 
Republicans had not been attacked, and St-Cyr ayailed 
himself of this respite to complete his dofensiye arrange- 
ments. Kray, finding the whole weight of the engage- 
ment on his hands, pressed Bagrathion to commence an 
attack on Noyi; and though the Russian general was 
desirous to Ayait till the hour assigned by his commander 
for his moAung, he agreed to commence, Avhen it was eyi- 
dent that, unless speedily supported, Kray would be com- 
pelled to retreat. The Russians adyanced with great 
gallantry to the attack ; but a discharge from the diyision 
Laboissihre of musketry and grape, at half gunshot, threw 
them into confusion ; and, after an obstinate engagement, 
they Avere finally broken by a charge by Watrin, with a 
brigade of infantry, on thoir flank, and driyen back Ayith 
great loss to Pozzolo-Formigaro.^ 

The failure of these partial attacks rendered it eAudent 
that a combined effort of all the columns Avas necessary. 
It was now noon, and the French line aa’us unbroken, 
although the superiority of numbers on the part of the 
Allies Ayas fully tAyelye thousand men. SuAvarroff, there- 
fore, combined all his forces for a decisiye moyement. 
Kray, Ayhom nothing could intimidate, receiyed orders to 
prepare for a fresh attack; Derfelden Avas destined to 
support Bagrathion in the centre, Melas was directed to 
break up from Riyalta to form the left of the line, while 
Rosenberg Avas ordered in aU haste to advance from Tor- 
tona to support his moyement. The battle, after a 
pause, began again with the utmost fury at all points. 
It Ay as long, however, most obstinately disputed. Not- 
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■withstanding the utmost efforts of Kray, who returned 
abore ten times to the charge, the Imperialists could 
make no imj)ression on the French left : in vain column 
after column adranccd to the harvest of death — nothing 
could break the firm array of the Republicans; while 
Bagrathion, Derfelden, and Milaradowitcli, in the cen- 
tre, after the most heroic exertions, were compelled to 
recoil before the terrible fire of the infantry and batteries 
which were disposed around Novi. For above four 
hours, the action continued with the utmost fury, without 
the French infan tr)’ being anywhere displaced ; until at 
length the fatigue on both sides produced a temporary 
pause, and the contending hosts rested on their arms 
amidst a field covered with the slain.^ 

The resolution of any other general but Suwarroff 
would have been shaken by so terrible a carnage without 
any result; but his moral courage was of a kind which 
nothing could subdue. At four o’clock the left wing of 
the Allies came up under Melas, and preparations wore 
instantly made to take advantage of so great a reinforce- 
ment. Melas was directed to assail the extreme riglit of 
the Republicans, and endeavour, by turning it, to threaten 
the road from Novi to Genoa ; while Kray again attacked 
the left, and Suwarroff himself, with the whole weight of 
the Russians, pressed the centre. The resistance experi- 
enced on the left was so obstinate that, though he led on 
tlie troops ■w'itli the courage of a grenadier, Kray could 
not gain a foot of ground; but the Russians in the 
centre, after a terrible conflict, succeeded in driving the 
Republicans into Novi, from the old walls and ruined 
towers of which, however, they still kept up a mm-derous 
fire. But the progress of Melas on the right was much 
more alarming. While one of his columns ascended the 
right bank of the Scrivia and reached Serravalle, another 
by the left bank had already turned the Monte Rotondo, 
and was rapidly ascending its sides; while the general 
himself, with a third, was advancing against the eastern 
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flank of the plateau of Novi. To make head against so 
many dangers, Moreau ordered the division Watrin to 
move towards the menaced plateau; but finding itself 
assailed during its march, both in front and rear, by the 
divisions of Mclas, it fell into confusion, and fled in the 
utmost disoi’der, with difficulty cutting its way through 
the enemy on the road in the rear of the French posi- 
tion.^ 

It noAV became indispensable for the Republicans to 
retire, for Lichtenstein, at the head of the Imperial 
cavalry and three brigades of grenadiers, was already 
cstablisiied on the road to Gavi ; his triumphant battalions, 
with loud shouts, were sweeping round the rear of the 
Republicans, while the glittering helmets of the horsemen 
appeared on every eminence behind their lines, and no 
other way of communication remained open but that 
which led by Pasturana to Ovada. Suwarroflj who saw 
his advantage, was preparing a last and simultaneous 
attack on the front and flanks of his opponent, when 
Moreau anticipated him by a general retreat. It was 
at first conducted in good order, but the impetuous 
assaults of the Allies soon converted it into a rout. 
Novi, stripped of its principal defenders, could no longer 
withstand the assaults of the Russians, who, confident of 
victory, and seeing the standards of the Allies in the 
rear of the French position, rushed forward with resistless 
fury and deafening cheers, over the dead bodies of their 
comrades, to tlie charge. Lemoine and Grouchy with 
difficulty sustained themselves, in retiring, against the 
impetuous attacks of tlieir unwearied antagonist Kray, 
when the village of Pastiu-ana in their rear was carried 
by the Russians, whose vehemence increased with their 
success, and the only road practicable for their artillery 
cut off.^ Despair now seized their ranks; infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery disbanded, and fled in tumultuous 
confusion across the vineyards and orchards which 
adjoined the line of retreat._ CoUi and his whole brigade 
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were made prisoners; and Perignon and Grouchy, almost 
cut to pieces with sabre-wounds, fell into the hands of 
the enemy. The army, in utter confusion, reached Gavi, 
where it was rallied by the eliorts of Jlorcaii, the Allies 
being too much exhausted with fatigue to continue the 
pursuit. 

The battle of Not! was one of the most bloody 
and obstinately contested that had yet occurred in the 
Y.mr. The loss of the Allies was 1800 killed, 5200 
wounded, and 1200 prisoners; that of the French was 
still greater, amounting to 1500 killed, 5500 wounded, 
and 3000 prisoners, besides 37 cannons, 28 caissons, and 
4 standards. As the war advanced, and fiercer passions 
were brought into collision, the carnage was daily 
becoming greater; the officers were more prodigal of 
their own blood and that of their soldiers ; and the chiefs 
themselves, regardless of life, at length led them on both 
sides to the charge, with an enthusiasm which nothing 
could surpass. Joubert was the victim of this heroic 
feeling; Grouchy charged with a standard in his hand, 
and when it was torn from him in the mblee, he raised 
his helmet on his sabre, and was thrown down and 
wounded in the shock of the opposing squadrons; and 
Kray, Bagrathion, and Melas led on their troops to the 
mouth of the enemy’s cannon, as if their duty had been 
that of merely commanding grenadier battalions.’^ 

The consequences of the battle of Novi wore not so 
great as might have been expected from so desperate a 
shock. On the night of the 15th, Moreau regained in 
haste the defiles of the Appenines, and posted St-Cyr, 
with a strong rearguard, to defend the approaches to the 
Bochetta. In the first moments of consternation, he had 
serious thoughts of evacuating Genoa, and the artillery 
was already collected at St-Pietro d’Arena for that pur- 
pose; but, finding that he was not seriously disquieted, he 
again dispersed his troops through the mountains, nearly 
in the positions they held before the battle. St-Cyr 
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CHAP, ^vas intrusted Yutli tlie right, where a serious attempt 
was chiefly apprehended; and an attack which Klenau 
made on that part of the position, with five thousand men, 
was repulsed with the loss of seven hundred men to the 
Imperiahsts. Suwarroff himself, informed of the successes 
of the French in the small cantons of Switzerland, im- 
mediately detached Kray, with twelve thousand men, to 
the Tessino ; while he himself, in order to keep an eye 
ijoiuixii. on Championnet, whose force was daily accumulating 
p“um.r.»i, on the JIaritimo Alps, encamped at Asti, Avhere he 
covered at once the blockade of Coni and the siege of 
Tortona.’' 

During the concentration of the Allied forces for the 
operffions battlc of Novi, this active commander so ably disposed 
pioSetin little army, w'hich only amounted to sixteen thousand 
S"4£mr. combatants, instead of thirty thousand, as he had been 
I’OTtoM proiaised by the Directory, that he succeeded in forcing 
Aug. 10 . the passage of the Little St Bernard, and driving the 
Imperialists back to Suza. These successes continued even 
after the Russian commander took post at Asti ; and in 
Aug. 14, IS. a variety of affairs of posts in the valleys of the Aljis, ho 
succeeded in taking fifteen hundred pi'isoners and four 
pieces of cannon. But these advantages w'ere more than 
counterbalanced by the fall of Tortona, which capitulated 
on the 2oth August, on condition that,- if not relieved by 
Sept. 11 . the 11th September, the place should be surrendered to 
the Allies. This conquest was the only tropliy which 
they derived from the bloody battle of Novi. Moreau 
made an ineffectual attempt to relieve the blockade, and, 
“jom. xii. finding it impossible to effect the object, retired into the 
ilg] fastnesses of the Apennines; while Suwari-off, who had 

Dui' ‘riae orders to collect the whole Russians in the Alps, 

337. ’ set out, agreeably to the plan fixed on, with seventeen 

thousand men, for the canton of the Tessino.^ 

While these great events were passing to the south of 
the Alps, events of still more decisive importance occurred 
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to tlie north of tliosc mountains. Immediately after the 
capture of Zurich and the retreat of Massena to Mount 
Albis, the Archduke established the bulk of his forces on 
the hills which separate the Glatt from the Limmat, and 
placed a chain of posts along the whole line of that rirer 
and the Aar, to observe the movements of the llepublicans. 
Each of the opposing armies in Switzerland numbered 
about seventy-live thousand combatants; but the French 
had acquired a decided superiority on the Upper Rhine, 
where they had collected forty thousand men, while the 
forces of the Imperialists amounted in that quarter only 
to twenty-two thousand. Both parties were anxiously 
waiting for reinforcements; but as that expected by the 
Archduke, under Korsakoff, was by much tlie most 
important, Massena resolved to anticipate his adver- 
sary, and strike a decisive blow before that auxiliary 
arrived. For this purpose he commenced his oper-ations 
by means of his right wing in the higher Alps, hoping, by 
the advantage which tlie initiative always gives in moun- 
tainous regions, to dispossess the Imperialists from the 
important position of the St Gothard, and separate their 
Italian from their German armies by the acquisition of 
these elevated ridges, which were universally at that 
period deemed the key to the seat of war.^ 

At the very time when the French general was making 
preparations for these important movements, the Aulic 
Council gave every possible facility to their success, by 
compelling the Arcliduko to depart Avitli his experienced 
troops for the Rhine, and make way for the Russians 
under Korsakoff, equally unskilled in mountain warfare, 
and unacquainted with the French tactics. In vain that 
able commander represented that the line of the Rhine, 
with its double barrier of fortresses, was equally formid- 
able to an invading as advantageous to an offensive army ; 
that nothing decisive, therefore, could be expected from 
the operations of the Imperialists in that quarter, while 
the chances of success were much greater from a combined 
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attack of tte Russians and Austrians on the frontier of 
the ' Jura, where no fortresses existed to impede an 
invading force; that fifty thousand Russians in Switzer- 
land could not supply the place of seventy thousand 
Austrians, and the chances, therefore, were that some 
serious disaster would occur in the most imj)ortant part 
of the line of operations; and that nothing could be 
more hazardous than to make a change of troops and 
commanders in presence of a powerful and enterprising 
enemy, at the very time that he was meditating offensive 
operations. These judicious observations produced no sort 
of effect, and the court of Vienna ordered “ the immediate 
execution of its will, without further objections.”^'" 

To understand the important military operations which 
followed, it is indispensable to form some idea of the 
ground on which they took place. The St Gothard, 
thoxigh inferior in elevation to many other mountains in 
Switzerland, is nevertheless the central point of the coun- 
try, and from its sides some of the greatest rivers in Europe 
take their rise. On the east, the Rhine, springing from 

* Tlio relative situatioa and strength of the two annio?, at tliis period,, is thus 
giv'cn hr the Archduke Cliarlcs ; — 
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tlie glaciers of Disentis and Hinter-Rliein, carries its chap. 
waters, by a circuitous course, through the expanse of 
the lake of Constance to the Gennan Ocean ; on the 
north, the Reuss and the Aar, descending in parallel 
rayines, through rugged mountains, feed the lakes of 
Luzern, Thun, and Brientz, and ultimately contribute 
their waters to the same majestic stream. On the west, 
a still greater river rises in the blue and glittering glacier 
of the Rhone, and descending through the long channel 
of the Valais, expands into the beautiful lake of Geneva ; 
while to the south, the snows of the St Gothard nourish 
the impetuous torrent of the Tessino, which, after foaming 
through the rocks of Faido, and bathing the smiling shores 
of the Italian bailiwicks, swells out into the sweet expanse 
of the Lago Maggiore, and loses itself in the classic waves 
of the Po. The line of the Limmat, which now separated 
the hostile armies, is composed of the Linth, which rises 
in the snowy mountains of Glarus, and, after forming in 
its course the Lake of Zurich, issues from that great sheet 
of water, under the name of the Limmat, and throws 
itself into the Aar at Bruick. Hotze guarded the line of ^ Personal 
the Linth ; the Archduke himself that of the Limmat. Tt L m,' 
Korsakoff was considerably in the rear, and was not ex- ch?‘i. sg?*’’ 
pected at Schaff hausen till the 19th August.^ 

One road, practicable for cavalry, but barely so for 
artillery at that period, crossed the St Gothard from The roads 
Bcllinzona to Altdorf.* Ascending from Bellinzona *“™“s’***- 
the southern side, it passed through a narrow defile close 
to the Tessino, between immense walls of rock between 
Faido and Airolo; climbed the steep ascent above Airolo 
to the inhospitable summit of the St Gothard ; descended, 
by a torrent’s edge, its northern declivity, to the elevated 
mountain valley of Unsern, from whence, after traversing 
the dark and humid gallery of the Unnerloch, it crossed 
the foaming cascade of the Reuss by the celebrated Devil’s 

* The magnificent chauss^e which now traverses this mountainous and 
romantic region was not formed till the year 1819, 
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Bridge, and descended, tirougli the desolate and rugged 
valley of SchoUenen, to Altdorf on the lake of Luzem. But 
there all vestige of a practicable road ceased,, and must 
ever cease; the sublime lake of Uri lies before the tra- 
veller, the sides of -which, formed of gigantic -walls of rock, 
defy all attempt at the formation of a path, and the com- 
munication -uuth Luzern is carried on by -water along the 
beautiful lake of the Four Cantons. The only -way in 
which it is possible to proceed on land from this point, is 
either on the left by shepherd’s tracks towards Stanz and 
the canton of Unterwalden, or on the right by the rugged 
and almost impracticable pass of the Schachenthal, by 
which the traveller may reach the upper extremity of the 
canton of Glarus. From the valley of Unsern, in the 
heart of the St Gothard, a diflicult and dangerous path 
leads over the Furka and the Grimsel, across steep and 
slippery slopes, where the most experienced traveller can 
with difl&culty keep his footing, to Meyringen, in the valley 
of Oberhasli.^ 

The plan of the Allies was, that Ilotze, with twenty- 
five thousand Austrians, should be left on the Linth; and 
at the end of September a general attack should be made 
on the French position along the whole line. Korsakoff 
was to lead the attack on the left wuth his Russian forces ; 
Hotze in the centre with the Austrians ; while Suwarroff, 
with seventeen thousand of his best troops, flushed with 
the conquest of Italy, was to assail the right flank of the 
Republicans, and by the St Gothard throw himself into 
the rear of their position on the Limmat. This design 
might have been attended with success, if it had been 
undertaken with troops already assembled on the theatre 
of operations ; but when they were to be collected from 
Novi and Bavaria, and undertaken in presence of a general 
perfectly master of the ground, and already occupying a 
central position in the midst of these converging columns, 
it was evidently attended with the most imminent hazard. 
If any of the columns did not arrive at the appointed 
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time, the Avhole Y^eight of the enemy might be expected chap. 
to fall on the first which appeared. Massena intrusted to 
Locourbe, whose skill in mountain warfare had already 

V A.u*^. 14 . 

been amply evinced, the important duty of throwing 
forward his right wing, and expelling the Imperialists 
from the higher Alps ; while he himself, by a false attack 
along the whole line, and especially upon Zurich in the 
centre, distracted the attention of the enemy, and pre- 
vented him from percemng the accumulation of force n. ioo, ibs. 
which was brought to bear on the St Gothard.^ 

Early on the morning of the 14th August, the French 
troops were everywhere in motion. On the left, the commenec- 
Allied outposts were driven in along the whole line ; and “teck by'"* 
in the centre the attack was so impetuous that the Aus- 
trians were forced back almost to Zurich, where the Arch- 
duke rapidly collected his forces to resist the inroad. 

After considerable bloodshed, as the object was gained, 
the Republicans drew off, and resumed their positions on 
the Limmat. The real attack of Lecourbe was attended 
with very different results. The forces at his disposal, 
including those of Thurreau in the Valais, were little short 
of thirty thousand men, and they were directed with the 
most consummate ability. General Gudin, wdth five bat- 
talions, was to leave the valley of the Aar, force the ridge 
of the Grimsel, and, forming a junction wdth General 
Thurreau in the V alais, drive the Austrians from the source 
of the Rhone and Mount Furka. A second column of 
three battalions, commanded by Loison, received orders 
to cross the Steinerberg between Oberhasli and the val- 
ley of Schollenen, and descend upon Wasen ; while a 
third marched from Engelberg upon Erstfeld, on the 
lake of Luzeni ; and a fourth moved direct by the val- 
ley of Issi upon Altdorf. Lecourbe himself was to embark „ . 

from Luzern on board his flotilla, make himself master of 304,’^ 
Brunen andSchwytz on its eastern shore, and combine with ceA ioo,’ 
the other corps for the capture of Altdorf and all the 
posts occupied by the enemy in the valley of the Reuss.^ 
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CHAP. These attacks all proTed successful. The Republican 
parties, under Lccourbe and Oudinot, adranced by land 
and water against Schwytz, and, after an obstinate com- 
TheSperi- bat, the united Swiss and Imperialists were driven from 
Sdteck tkat canton into the Muttenthal. From Brunen, the 
karbour of Schwytz on the lake, Lecourbe conducted his 
flotilla under Tell’s Chapel, through the sublime scenery 
of the lake of Uri, beneath precipices fifteen hundred 
feet high, to Fluelcn, where he landed with gi’eat diffi- 
culty, under a heavy fire from the Austrian troops ; and, 
after a warm engagement, forced General Simbschen, 
who defended Altdorf, to retire farther up the valley of 
the Reuss. Meanwhile Loison, after encountering incre- 
dible difficvilties, had crossed the Steinerberg and the 
glaciers of Susten, and not only forced the enemy 
back into the valley of Reuss, but, after five assaults, 
made himself master of the important elevated post of 
Wasen, in the middle of its extent, so as to expose the 
troops who had been driven up from Altdorf to bo assailed 
1 teh. CE in rear as well as front. In this extremity they had no 
jom.xii.78i resource but to retire by the lateral gorge of the Made- 
305 , ^ 0 ^'’ ranerthal, from whence they reached by Tavatsch the 
valley of the Rhine.^ 

Meanwhile successes still more decisive were achieved 
They^are by the Republicans in the other part of their mountain 
fei^sei hiie- General Thurreau at the same hour attacked Prince 
Fmra* Rohan, who was stationed in the V alais, near Bricg, to 
guard the northern approach to the Simplon ; and defeated 
him with such loss that he was constrained to evacuate 
the valley of the Rhone, and retired by the terrific gorges 
of the Simplon to Duomo d’Ossola, on the Italian side of 
the mountains. This disaster obliged Colonel Strauch, 

* The magnificent road which now crosses the Simplon^ and awakens the 
admiration of every traveller from the skill with which it is executed^ and the 
splendid scenery which it reveals, was not then made; and the only passage 
from the Valais to Duomo d’Ossola washy a break-neck path, highly dangerous 
during winter in the upper paii-s, and practicable, even in summer, only for 
foot passengers. 
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wlio guarded, amidst snow and granite, the rugged sides chap. 
of the Grimsel and the Furka with eight battalions, to fly 
to the relief of the Imperialists in the Upper Valais, 
leaving only fifteen hundred to guard the summit of that 
mountain. He succeeded in stopping the advance of the 
Republicans up the V alais ; but during his absence the 
important posts of the Grimsel and Furka were lost. 

General Gudin, at the head of throe thousand men, set 
out from Guttanen, in the valley of the Aar, and after 
climbing up the valley, and surmounting with infinite 
difficulty the glaciers of Ghelmen, succeeded in assailing 
the corps who guarded, amidst ice and snow, the rugged 
summit of the Grimsel, from a higher point than that 
which they occupied. After a desjoerate conflict, in which 
a severe loss was experienced on both sides, the Imperial- 
ists were driven dowm the southern side of the moun- 
tain into the Valais ; and Colonel Strauch, finding 
himself now exposed on both flanks, had no alternative 
but to retire by the dangerous pass called the Nufenen, j.;Yo5‘ ^ 
over a slippery glacier, to Faido on the Tessino, from 
whence he rejoined the scattered detachments of 
force, which had made their escape from the Valais, by duVoyageiir 
paths known only to chamois hunters, through the Val 
Formazza at Bellinzona.^ 

Lecourbe, ignorant of the successes of his right wing, 
on the succeeding day pimsued his career of victory in the And the st 
valley of the Rcuss. F ollowing the retiring columns of 
the Imperialists up the dark and shaggy pass of SclioU- 
enen, he at length arrived at the Devil's Bridge, where a Aug. lo. 
chasm thirty feet wide, formed by the blowing up of the 
arch, and a murderous fire from the rocks on the opposite 
side of the ravine, arrested his progress. But this 
obstacle was not of long duration. During the night the 
Republicans threw beams over the chasm; and the Aus- 
tiians, finding themselves menaced on their flank by Gene- 
ral Gudin, who was descending the vaUey of Unsern from 
the Furka by Realp, were obliged to evacuate that almost 
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impregnable post, and retire to the heights of the Crispalt, 
behind the Oberalp, near the source of the Rhine. There 
they maintained themselves, with great resolution, against 
the Republican gi-enadiers till the evening; but on the 
following day, being assailed by the united forces of 
Lecourbe and Gudin, they were finally broken and 
driven back to Ilanz, in the Grisons, farther down 
that river, with the loss of a thousand prisoners and 
three pieces of cannon. At the same time, a detach- 
ment took possession of the summit of the St Gothard, 
and established itself at Airolo, on the southern declivity 
of the mountain.^ 

While Lecourbe was gaining these great successes on 
the right, his left, between the lakes of Luzern and Zurich, 
was equally fortunate. General Chabran, on the extreme 
left, cleared the whole western bank of the lake of Zurich 
as far as Wiggis; the central columns drove the Imperial- 
ists fi-'orn Schwyz into the Muttenthal, and defeated Jel- 
lachich at Ensiedeln ; and on the following day, aided by 
Chabran, who moved against his flank by the Waggithal, 
they totally routed the Austrians, who fell back, with 
the loss of twelve hundred prisoners, by the Klonthal, 
into the canton of Glarus. Thus, by a series of opera- 
tions as ably executed as they were skilfully conceived, 
was the whole left wing of the Imperialists routed and 
driven back in less than forty-eight hours, with the loss of 
ten piecepi. of cannon, four thousand prisoners, and two 
thousand in killed and wounded; while the important 
post of the St Gothard, with all its approaches and lateral 
valleys, was wrested from their hands.^* 

These briQiant successes, however, were only gained by 
Massena through the great concentration of his forces on 
the right wing. To accomplish this he was obliged to 

* IMany I’eaders will recognise, in the theatre of these operations, the scenes 
indelibly engraven on their memory by the matchless sublimity of their 
features. The author traversed them on foot in 1816, and again in 1821 ; the 
lapse of twenty years has taken nothing from the clearness of the impressions 
left on his mind during these delightful excursions. 
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Y'eaken his left, which, lower down in the plain, guarded chap. 
the course of the Aar. The Archduke resolTed to avail 
himself of this ch’cumstance to strike a decisive blow 
against that weakened extremity ; in which he was the unsiiccoss- 
more encouraged by the arrival of twenty thousand Rus- 
sians of Korsakoff's corps at Schaffhausen, and the impor- 
tant effect which success in that quarter would have in 
threatening the communications of the Republican army 
with the interior of France. For this purpose thirty 
thousand men wei'e assembled on the banks of the river, 
and the point selected for the passage at Gross Dettingen, 
a little below the junction of the Reuss and the Aar. 

Hotze was left in Zurich with eight thousand men, with 
which he engaged to defend it to the last extremity; 
while Korsakoff promised to arrive at Ober Endingen, in 
the centre of the line, with twenty-three thousand men. 

The march of the columns was so well concealed, and the 
ari’angemcnts made with such precision, that this great 
force reached the destined point without the enemy being 
aware of their arrival, and everything promised a favom’- 
able issue to the enterprise, when it proved abortive from 
the difficulties of the passage, and the want of skill and 
due preparation in the Austrian engineers. The bridges 
for the crossing of the troops were commenced under such 
a violent fire of artillery as speedily cleared the opposite Aug. is 
banks, but it was found impossible to anchor the pontoons 
in the rocky bed of the stream, and the rapidity of the 
current rendered it hopeless to construct the bridges in 
any other manner. Thus, from the want of a little fore- 
sight and a few irrecautions on the part of the engineers, 
did a project fail, as ably conceived as it was accurately 
executed by the military officers, and which promised to 
have altered the fate of the campaign, and perhaps of the 
war. Had the passage been effected, the Archduke, with 
forty thousand men, would have cleared all the right 
bank of the Aar, separated the French left wing on the 
Rhine from their centre and right in Switzerland, com- 
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pelled Massena to undertate a disastrous retreat into the 
canton of Berne, exposed to almost certain destruction 
the small corps at BMe, and opened the defenceless fron- 
tier of the Jura to immediate invasion from the united 
troops of the Archduke, Korsakoff, and Suwarroff. The 
Avant of a few gi-appling-irons defeated a project on which 
perhaps the fate of the world depended. Such is fre- 
quently the fortune of war.^ 

Desirous still of achieving something considerable with 
his veteran soldiers before leaving the command in Swit- 
zerland, the Archduke, after his troops had resumed their 
position, again concentrated his left under Hotze. But 
the usual jealousies between the troops and commanders 
of rival nations prevented his projects from being carried 
into execution ; and before the end of the month the 
Austrians, under their able commander, were in full 
march for the Upper RHne, leaving twenty-five thousand 
men under Hotze, as an auxiliary force to support Kor- 
sakoff until the arrival of Suwarroff from the plains of 
Piedmont. This change of commanders, and weakening 
of the Allied forces, presented too gi-eat chances of success 
to escape the observation of so able a general as Massena, 
whose army was now augmented, by reinforcements from 
the interior, to above eighty thousand men. He instantly 
resolved on a general attack along the whole line. The 
movement commenced with an attack by Soult, with the 
right wing of the Republicans, upon Hotze, who occupied 
the canton of Glarus; and, after several sharp skirmishes, 
a decisive action took place near Nafels, in which the 
Austrians were defeated, and compelled to fall back to a 
defensive line in their rear, extending from the lake of 
Zurich by Wesen through the Wallenstatter See, by 
Sarganz, to Coire in the Grisons. It was at this critical 
moment that the Archduke, yielding to the pressing com- 
mands of the Aulic Council, was compelled to abandon 
the army with the gi’eat body of his troops, leaving the 
united force of Korsakoff and Hotze,^ fifty-six thousand 
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strong, scattered OTer a line forty miles in length, to siis- chap. 
tain the weight of Massena, who, without weakening his 
force at other points, could bring sixty-five thousand to 
bear upon the decisive point around the ramparts of 
Zurich. 

The arrival of the Archduke was soon attended with 
important efiects upon the Upper Rhine. The French Successful 
had crossed that river at Mannheim on the 26th August of he Arcv 
with twelve thousand men, and driving General Muller, Mam&i'm! 
who commanded the Imperialists, before them, laid siege 
to Philippsburg, on which they had commenced a furious 
bombardment. But the approach of the Austrian prince 
speedily changed the state of affairs. The columns of 
that commander, rapidly approaching, threatened to cut olf 
their retreat to the Rhine, and they were obliged hastily 
to raise the siege and retire to Mannheim. The insufficient 
state of defence of that important place inspired the Arch- 
duke with the design of carrying it by a coup-de-main. Its Sept. 6. 
fortifications had, some months before, been levelled by 
the Republicans ; but since that time they had been in- 
defatigable in their endeavours to restore them, and they Sept. li 
were already in a respectable state of defence. On the 
1 7th, the Austrians in two columns, one of fourteen thou- 
sand men, the other of seven thousand, with a reserve of 
eight thousand, moved towards Mannheim, and on the fol- 
lowing day gave the assault. A thick fog favoured the 
enterprise ; the Austrians got into the redoubts almost 
before the French were aware of their approach, and drove 
them over the Rhine, with the loss of eighteen hundi-ed Sept. la 
prisoners, and twenty-one pieces of cannon. This success , 
threw a momentary lustre over the expedition, for which 238,241. ‘ 
the Allies were about to pay dear by the disasters expo- i49,'i6i.'“' 
rienced before Zurich.^ 

After the departure of the Archduke, it was concerted 
between Suwarroff, Korsakoff, and Hotze, that the former 
of these commanders should set out from BeUinzona on 
the 21st September, and attack the Republican positions 
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CHAP, near Airolo on the Tessino. On the 25th, he expected to 

A! 1 be at Altdorf, after haying made himself master of the St 

1/99. Gothard. From thence he was to form a junction y^ith 
Plan of the Korsakoff at Zurich, and with their united forces assail 
the position of Massona on the Limmat in front, while 
sSoff Hotze attacked it in flank. Bj this means they flattered 
mdKoisa- tiiemselves that they would be able to march on the Aar 
Massena. nutli the mass of their forces, and drive the French back 
upon the frontier of the Jura and their own resources. 
This project was well conceived, in so far as the turning 
the French position by the St Gothard was concerned; and 
if it had been executed as vigorously and accurately by 
all the commanders engaged as it was by SuwaiToff, the 
result might have been very different from what actually 
occurred. But it presented almost insurmountable diffi- 
culties in the execution, from the rugged nature of the 
country in which the principal operations were to be 
conducted, the difficulty of communicating between one 
valley, or one part of the army and another, and the 
remote distances from which the corps which were to 
combine in the operation were to assemble. It would 
have been more prudent, with such detached bodies, to 
have chosen the Misocco and the Bernardine for the 
Russian ficld-marshars march to the theatre of war from 
the Italian plains, as that would have brought him down, 
by roads practicable for artillery, through the Via-Mala 
into the heart of the Austrian army, under cover of the 
posts which they still occupied in the Grisons. But it 
1 did not promise such brilliant results in the outset as that 

Ireh^c'h ■^’■bich he adopted; and it was more suitable to the impe- 
tuous character of the Russian veteran to throw himself 
241,242.' at once through the narrow ravines of the St Gothard, 
upon the flank of his adversary’s line.^ 

Meanwhile Korsakoff collected the greater part of his 
forces in the neighbourhood of Zurich, where they were 
encamped between the ramparts of the town and the 
banks of the SHI. The position which they occupied, and 
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I tlie necessity of striking a decisire blow before tbe arrival chap. 

* of Suwarroff, suggested to Massena a plan wbicb he con- 

' ceived and executed with the most consummate ability. 

He had a superiority, until the amval of Suwarroff, of six EdaS-e 
i thousand over the Allies ; but the corps which that com- 
I mander brought "with him would turn the balance still 

fai-ther the other way.* Now, therefore, was the moment, ^irfch. 
by a decisive blow in the centre, to ruin the Allied army 
before the junction of that dreaded commander. But 
the distribution of these troops rendered this superiority 
s till moi'o important ; for Massena could assemble thirty- 
nine thousand on the decisive line of the Limmat, while 
Korsakoff could only collect twenty-five thousand, the 
bulk of whom were grouped together under the cannon of j j 
Zurich, where their numbers were of no avail, and their 245, 246 .” j 
crowded state in a narrow space only impeded any mili- igshS'.’”’ 
tary movements.^ 

The temper and feeling of the Russian troops, even 
more than their defective position, rendered them the Unfounded 
ready victims of a skilful and daring adversary. Justly oftheiXr. 
proud of their long series of victories over the Turks, and 
of the decisive impression which Suwarroff had made in 
the Itahan campaign, they had conceived both an unrea- 
sonable confidence in their own strength, and an unfounded 
contempt for their enemies. This feeling was not the 
result of a course of successes over an antagonist with 
whom they had repeatedly measm-ed their strength, but 
of a blind idea of superioi’ity, unfounded either in reason 
or experience, and likely to lead to the most disastrous 
i consequences. In presence of the first general then in 
Europe, at the head of a greatly superior force, Korsakoff 
thought it unnecessary to adopt other measures, or take 
greater precautions, than if he had been on the banks of 
the Dniester, in front of an undisciplined horde of bar- 
barians. Thus everything, both on the French and Alhed 

I * The Frencli army in the field was 76,000 ; that of the Allies, without 

J Suwarroff, 70,000 ; with him, 88,000 . — ^Jomini, xii. 245. 

i ■ 
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CHAP, side, prepared the great catastrophe ^hich was approach- 

i iag. The presumption and arrogance of Koi’sakoff were 

carried to such a pitch, that, in a conference with the 
Archduke Charles, shortly before the battle, when that 
great general was pointing out the positions which should 
in an especial manner be guarded, and said, pointing to 
the map, “ Here you should place a battalion." — “ A com- 
j ch mean," said Korsakoff. “ No," replied the 

ii-isj; 182. Archduke, “a battalion." — “ I understand you," rejoined 
287. the other; an And nan batfakon, or a Kusstan com- 
pany.”^ 

Having minutely reconnoitred the position of the enemy, 
Massena’s Masscna rcsolved to make only a feigned attack on Zurich, 
attocL* tL and to cross with the bulk of his forces farther down the 
sarprfser HTer at Clostcr-Fahr, where it was slenderly guarded ; 
lurid). position under the ramparts of that 

town, and attack Korsakoff both in front and rear, at the 
same time that the Republicans had cut him off froni his 
right wing farther down the river, and the lake of Zurich 
separated him from his left in the mountains. The 
execution of this plan was as able as its conception was 
felicitous, on the part of the French commander. By 
great exertions the French engineers collected, by land- 
carriage, twelve pontoons and thirty-seven barks at Dieti- 
Sept. 24 . kon, on the evening of the 24 th September, where they 
were concealed behind an eminence and several hedges, 
and brought down to the margin of the river at daybreak 
on the following morning. The French masked batteries 
then opened their fire ; by the superiority of Avhich the 
opposite bank was speedily cleared of the feeble detach- 
ments of the enemy who occupied it, and the passage 
commenced. Six hundred men, in the first instance, were 
ferried over, and the French artillery, directed by General 
Foy, protected this gallant band against the attacks of the 
increasing force of the enemy, till the boats returned with 
a fresh detachment. Meanwhile the pontoons arrived at a 
quick trot from Dietikon; the bridge began to be formed. 
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and tlie troops ferried OTer attacked and carried tke chap. 
heigkt on the opposite side, from Trlience seven pieces of ‘ 
cannon liad hitherto thundered on their crossing columns, 
though defended with the most obstinate valour by three 
Russian battalions. By seven o’clock the plateau 
Closter-Falir, which commanded the passage, was carried, 
with the artillery which crowned it, and before nine the 4i6.^^jom. 
bridge was completed, and Oudinot, with fifteen thousand 250, hoi 
men, firmly established on the right bank of the river. ^ 

While this serious attack was going on in the centre, 

General Menard, on the left, had by a feigned attack Feigned 
induced the Russian commander, Durassoflf, to collect all 
his forces to resist the threatened passage on the lower 
Limmat ; and Mortier, by a vigorous demonstration against 
Zurich, retained the bulk of the Russian centre in the 
neighbourhood of that city. Ilis troops were inade- 
quate to produce any serious impression on the dense 
masses of the Russians who were there assembled ; 
but while he was retiring in confusion, and Korsakoff 
was ah-eady congratulating himself on a victory, he was 
alarmed by the increasing cannonade in his rear, and 
intelligence soon arrived of the passage at Closter-Fahr, 
and the separation of the right wing under Duras- 
soff from the centre, now left to its own resom’ces at 
Zurich. Shortly after, he received the most alarming 
accounts of the progress of Oudinot : he had made himself 
master of Hongg, and the heights which surround Zurich 
on the north-west ; and, in sjiite of a sally which the 
Russian general made towards evening, at the head of five 
thousand men, which compelled the enemy to recede to 
tlie foot of the heights to the north of the town, they still 
maintained themselves in force on that important position, 
barred the road of Winterthur, the sole issue to Germany, 
and all but surrounded the Allied army within the walls 
of the city. Before nightfall, Massena, fully sensible of tL x.’ 416,‘ 
his advantages, summoned the Russian commander to xiL 25 i,m 
surrender, a proposal to which no answer was returned.^ 
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CHAP, During these disasters the confusion in Zurich rose to 
the highest pitch. The immense confluence of horsemen, 
1799. artillery, and baggage-waggons, suddenly thrown back 
Dreadful upon the city, and by which its streets were soon com- 
thftoX S pletely blocked up ; the cries of the wounded brought in 
Zurich. gP quarters ; the trampling of the cavalry and in- 

fantry, who forced their way thi’ough the dense mass, and 
mercilessly trod under foot the wounded and the dying, 
to make head against the enemy threatening to break in 
from all sides, formed a scene hitherto unexampled in the 
war, and for which a parallel can only be found in the 
horrors of the Moscow retreat. When 'night came, the 
e.xtensive watch-fires on all the heights to the north and 
west of the city showed the magnitude of the force with 
which they were threatened in that quarter ; while the 
, . .. unruffled expanse of the lake offered no hope of escape on 

J oni. X114 ^ X X 

T\^'a ■■ other side; and the bombs, which already began to fall 
i95,)96.'"‘ in the streets, gave a melancholy presage of the fate 
iiu x4i7, awaited them if they were not speedily extricated 

from their perilous situation.^ 

In these desperate circumstances, Korsakoff evinced a 
Brave reso- resolution as worthy of admiration as his former presump- 
KolSkoff tuous confidence had been deserving of censure. Disdain- 
w/toj proposal to surrender, he spent the night in making 

through, arrangements for forcing, sword in hand, a passage on the 
next morning through the dense masses of the Republicans. 
Fortunately, considerable reinforcements arrived during 
the night ; two strong battalions detached by Hotze, and 
the whole right wing under Durassoff, successively made 
their appearance. The latter had been detained till late 
in the evening by the feigned attacks of Menard ; but 
having at length learned the real state of affairs, he lost 
no time in rejoining his commander at Zurich, by a long 
circuit which enabled him to avoid the French outposts, 
f Arch, ch. Strengthened by these reinforcements, Korsakoff resolved 
x\’4i8i4i9.' to attempt the passage through the enemy on the follow- 
ing day. 2 
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At daybreak on the 28tb the Russian columns lyere 
formed in order of battle, and attacked with the utmost 
impetuosity the division Lorges and the brigade Bonteras, 
which had established themselves on the road to Winter- 
thur, the solo line of retreat which remained to them. 
The resistance of the French was obstinate, and the car- 
nage frightful; but the Russians fought with the courage 
of despair, and at length succeeded in driving the Repub- 
licans before them and opening a passage. The w'hole 
ai’my of Korsakoff was then arranged for a retreat ; but, 
contrary to every rule of common sense, as well as the 
military art, he placed the infantry in front, the cavalry 
in the centre, and the artillery and equipages in the rear, 
leaving only a slender rearguard, to defend the ramparts 
of Zurich until the immense mass had extricated itself 
from the city.'*^ Massena, perceiving his intention, coh 
lected his forces to prevent or distress his retreat ; but the 
intrepidity of the Russian infantry overthrew all his 
efforts, and the head of the column cut its way through 
all the troops which could be collected to oppose its pro- 
gress. But the efforts of the Republicans against the 
cavalry in the centre were more successful. The divisions 
Lorges and Gazan, by reiterated charges on the moving 
mass, at length succeeded in throwing it into confusion ; 
the disorder soon spread to the rear ; all the efforts of the 
generals to arrest it proved ineffectual; the brave Saoeek, 
destined to honourable distinction in a more glorious war, 
was wounded and made prisoner; and amidst a scene of 
unexampled confusion, a hunchred pieces of cannon, all the 
ammunition, Avaggons, and baggage of the army, and the 
military chest, fell into the hands of the victors. Mean- 
while the fire approached Zurich on all sides. Mortier 

* Caesar’s principle was just the reverse : Quum ad hostes appropinquabat, 
consuetudine su4, Caesar sex legioues expeditas ducebat ; ;post eas toiius exerci- 
tils i^n^edimenta collocarat j inde duae legioues, quae proximo eonscriptae erant, 
totum agmen claudebant, prsesidioque impedimentis eranf — OiESAE de Bell. 
Gall, ii 19. The principles of war are the same in all ages, whatever may be 
the difference of the arms with which the combatants engage : Caisar’s rule 
would have saved Korsakoff’s defeat. 
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CHAP, was thundering from the other side of the Limmat, while 
Oudinot, carrying everything before him, pressed down 
J799. from the heights on the north; the garrison defiled after 
the main army in confusion; soon the gates were seized; 
a mortal struggle ensued in the streets, in the course of 
which the illustrious Lavater, seeking to save the life of a 
soldier threatened with death, was barbarously shot. At 
length all the troops which remained at Zurich laid down 
arms; and Korsakoff, weakened by the loss of eight 
ch,‘i;.‘ 199 , thousand killed and wounded, and five thousand prisoners, 
besides his whole artillery and ammunition, was allowed 
iiari. vu. retire without farther molestation by Eglisau to Schaff- 
hausen.^ 

While Zurich was immortalised by these astonishing 
Success of triumphs, the attack of Soult on the Imperial right, on 
a^nst the upper part of the line above the lake, was hardly less 
ttStand successful. Hotze had there retained only t-Wo battalions 
at his headquarters of Kaltbnin.n ; the remainder were dis- 
persed along the vast line, from the upper end of the lake 
of Zurich, by Sarganz, to Coiro in the Orisons. Accumu- 
lating his forces, Soult skilfully and rapidly passed the 
Linth, at three in the morning of the 2.5th. One hundred 
and fifty volunteers first swam across the river, with their 
sabres in then' teeth, during the darkness of the night, 
and, aided by the artillery from the French side, speedily 
dispersed the Austrian posts on the right bank, and pro- 
tected the disembarkation of six companies of grenadiers, 
who soon after made themselves masters of Schenis. 
Sept. 26 . W akened by the sound of the cannon, Hotze ran, with a 

few officers and a slender escort, to the spot, and fell dead 
by the first discharge of the Republican videttes. This 
calamitous event threw the Austrians into such consterna- 
xii. Schenis to Kaltbrunn, from 

irch^S’ ii dislodged before the evening. At 

203,209. the same time the French had succeeded in crossing; a 

Dum. ii. 61 , , » , * 0 t v v t ^ 

63. body 01 troops over the river,-^ a little lower down, at 
Schmerikoon, and advanced to the bridge of Grynau, where 
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a desperate conflict ensued. These disasters compelled the chap. 
Austrians to retreat to their position at Wescott, where 
they were next day assaulted by Soult, and driven first 
behind the Thur, and at length over the Rhine, with the 
loss of three thousand prisoners, twenty pieces of cannon, 
all their baggage, and the whole flotilla, constructed at a 
great expense, on the lake of Wallenstiidt. 

While these disasters were accumulating upon the 
Allied force, which he was advancing to support, Suwar- Opei-ations 
roif, who was entirely ignorant of them, was resolutely raff Z tL 
and faithfully performing his part of the general plan, porai^gof 
He arrived at Taverne on the 15th August, and, despatch- ^ottord 
ing his artillery and baggage, by Como and Chiavenna, 
towards the Orisons, set out himself, Avith twelve thou- 
sand veterans, to ascend the Tessino and force the passage 
of the St Oothard ; Avhile Rosenberg, with six thousand, 
was sent round by the Val Blcgno, to turn the position 
by the Crispalt and Disentis, and so descend into the 
valley of Unsern by its eastern extremity. On the 21st 
September the Russian main body arrived at Airolo, at 
the foot of the mountain, where General Gudin was 
strongly posted, with four thousand men, covering both 
the direct road over the St Gothard and the j>ath which 
led diagonally to the Furka. Two days after, the attack Sept. 23. 
was commenced with the utmost resolution by the Rus- 
sian troops ; but in spite of all their efforts, they were 
arrested in the steep zigzag ascent above Airolo by the 
rapid and incessant fire of the French tirailleurs. In vain 
the Russians, marching boldly up, answered by heavy 
platoons of musketry ; their fire, however sustained, could 
pi'oduce little impression on detached parties of sharp- 
shooters, who, posted behind rocks and scattered fir-trees, 
caused every shot to tell upon the dense array of their 
assailants. Irritated at the unexpected obstacles, the old 
marshal advanced to the front, lay down in a ditch, de- 
sired his soldiers to dig a grave, and declared his resolu- 
tion “ to be buried there, where his children had retreated 

TOL. T. I 
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for tte first time.” Joining generalship to resolution, how- 
erer, he despatched detachments to the right and left to 
turn the French position ; and, when their fire began, put- 
ting himself at the head of his grenadiers, he at length drove 
the Republicans from their position, and pursued them, 
at the point of the bayonet, over the rugged summit of 
the St Gothard to the valley of Unseni. At the same 
time, Rosenberg had assailed the French detachment on 
the summit of the Crispalt, and, after destroying the 
greater part, driven them down in great disorder into the 
eastern extremity of the same valley ; while a detachment 
under Auifenbcrg, despatched fi-om Disentis, was proceed- 
ing through the Maderanerthal to Amsteg, to cut off then’ 
retreat by the valley of Schollenen.^ 

Assailed by such superior forces, both in front and flank, 
Lecourbe had no alternative but a rapid retreat. During 
the night, therefore, he threw his artillery into the Reuss, 
and retired down the valley of Schollenen, breaking down 
the Devil’s Bridge to impede the progress of the enemy, 
while Gudin scaled the Fui’ka by moonlight, descended 
by the glacier of the Rhone, and, again ascending, took 
post on the inhospitable summit of the Grimsel. On the 
following morning the united Russian forces approached 
the Devil’s Bridge ; but they found an impassable gulf, 
two hundred feet deep, surmounted by precipices above a 
thousand feet high, which stopped the leading companies, 
while a dreadful fire from all the rocks on the opposite 
side swept off all the brave men who approached the edge 
of the abyss. Hearing the firing in front, the column of 
Bagrathion pressed on, in double quick time, through the 
dark passage of the Unnerloch, and literally, by their 
pressure, drove the soldiers in front headlong over the 
rocks into the foaming Reuss. At length the officers, 
tired of the fruitless butchery, despatched a few companies 
across the Reuss to scale the rocks on the left, by which 
the post at the bridge was turned, and beams being has- 
tily thrown across,^ the Russian troops, with loud shouts. 
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passed the terrific defile, and pressing hard upon the 
retiring column of the Republicans, effected a junc- 
tion Yuth AulFenherg at Wasen, and drove the enemy 
beyond Altdorf to take post on the sunny slopes 
where the Alps of Sui-enen descend into the glassy lake 
of Luzern. 

The capture of the St Gothard by the Russians, and 
the expulsion of the French from the whole valley of the 
Reuss, was totally unexpected by Massena, and would 
have been attended with important results upon the general 
fate of the campaign, if it had not been simultaneous with 
the disaster of Korsakoff at Zurich, and the defeat of 
Hotze’s coi’ps bj' the Republicans on the Linth. But, com- 
ing as it did in the midst of these misfortunes, it outy in- 
duced another upon the corps whose defeat was about to 
signalise the Republican arms. Arrived at Altdorf, Suwar- 
roff found his irrogress in a dhect line stopped by the 
lake of Luzern, while the only outlet to join the Allied 
forces on his right lay through the horrible defile of the 
Shachcnthal, in which even the audacious Lecourbe had 
not ventured to engage his troops, however long habituated 
to mountain warfare. There was now, however, no alter- 
native. Advance he could not, for the lake of Luzern, 
without a bark on its bosom, lay before him ; inaccessible 
precipices shut in its banks on either side : to move to 
the left towards Stanz was to jrlunge into the midst of 
tire French army ; and Suwarroff, with troops exhausted 
with fatigue, and a heart boiling with indignation, was 
compelled to commence the perilous journey by the 
right through the Shachenthal towards the canton of 
Glarus. No words can do justice to the difficulties 
experienced by the Russians 'in this terrible march, or 
the heroism of the brave men engaged in it. Obhged 
to abandon their artillery and baggage, the whole army^ 
advanced in single file, dragging the beasts of burden 
after them, up rocky paths, where even an active traveller 
can with difficulty find a footing. Numbers slipped down 
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CHAP, tlie precipices and perished miserably ; others, worn out 
-vidth fatigue, lay down on the track, and were trodden 
17 S 9 . under foot by the multitude who followed after them, or 
fell into the hands of Lecourbe, who hung close upon 
their rear. So complete was the dispersion of the army, 
that the leading files had reached Mutten before the last 
Sept. 28. had left Altdorf ; the precipices beneath the path were 
cowered with horses, equipages, arms, and soldiers unable 
to continue the laborious ascent. At length the marshal 
owXL reached Mutteii, where the troops, in a hospitable Tallej’-, 
26r270 abounding with cottages and green fields, hoped for some 
Arch fatigues ; and where, in conformity to 

ckiiAss, the plan agreed on, they were to have met the Austrian 
ii. S 4 , 5 S. ‘ corps of Jcllachicli and Linken, to threaten the right of 
the Republicans.^ 

But it was too late : the disasters of the Imperialists 
He finds deprived them of all hope of relief from this quarter, 

expected Jellachich, faithful to his instructions, had broken up from 

me^Tthere. Coii’c and the valley of the Rhine on the 25 th with eight 
battalions, made himself master of the village of Mollis, 
and driven the Republicans back to Nafels, at the bridge 
of which, however, they resolutely defended themselves. 
But on the following day, the French, issuing from W csen, 
menaced the retreat of the Austrians by the side of the 
Wallenstatter See ; and Jellachich, informed of the dis- 
asters at Zurich, the death of Hotze, and the retreat of 
his corps, made haste to fall back behind the Rhine. On 
the same day, Linken, who had crossed from the valley 
of the Rhine by the Semft-thal and the sources of the 
Linth, after making prisoners two battalions whom he 
encountered, appeared in the upper part of the vaUey of 
Glarus, so as to put Molitor between two fires. The 
s Arch ch latter now appeared all but desperate, and 

«• 2i‘\po. by a little more vigour on the part of the Allies might 
27™’2Yi have been rendered so.^ But the retreat of Jellachich 
’ having enabled Molitor to accumulate his forces against 
this new adversary, he was obliged to retreat, and, after 
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remaining inactive for three days at Schwanden, recrossed chap. 
the mountains, and retired behind the Rhine. 1 

Suwarroff thus found himself in the Muttenthal in the 
middle of the enemy’s forces, having the Avhole of Mas- Andistiwre 
sena’s forces on one side, and that of Molitor on the other, on all sides, 
Soon the masses of the Republicans began to accumulate totiy&rced 
round the Russian marshal, hlolitor occupied Mont 
Bragel and the Klonthal, the summit of the pass between 
the Muttenthal and Glarus; while Mortier entered the 
mouth of the valley towards Schwyz, and Massena him- 
self arrived at Fliielen, to concert with Lecourbe a general 
attack on the Russian forces. In this extremity, Suwar- 
roff having, with the utmost difficulty, assembled his weary 
troops in the Muttenthal, called a council of war, and, fol- 
lowing only the dictates of his own impetuous courage, pro- 
posed an immediate advance to Schwyz, threatening the 
rear of the French position at Zurich, and wrote to Kor- 
sakoff, that ho would hold him answerable with his head 
for one step further that he continued his retreat. The 
officers, however, perceiving clearly the dangerous situation 
in which they were placed, after Korsakoff’s defeat, strongly 
urged the necessity of an immediate retreat into Glarus 
and the Grisons, in order to strengthen themselves by that 
wing of the Allied army which alone had escaped a total 
defeat. At length, with the utmost difficulty, the veteran 
conqueror was persuaded to alter his j)lans, ajid, for the 
first time in his life, he ordered a retreat — ^^v-ceping with 
indignation at thus finding the reputation of imdncibility, , ^ 

which his marvellous successes had won for him, lost in 
the close of his career by the absurd combinations of the 273, ’275. 
Aulic Council, and the faults of the generals placed under 67“‘6k“‘ 
his command.^ 

Preceded by the Austrian division under Auffenberg, 
the Russians ascended Mont Bragel, and chasing before 
them the detachment of Molitor, great part of whom were 
made prisoners near the Klonthal lake, threw back that 
general upon the banks of the Linth. It was now the 
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turn of the French general to feel alarm ; but, calm in the 
midst of dangers ^diich 'would have overtui'ned the resolu- 
lion of an ordinary commander, he made the most resolute 
defence, disputing ever}’- inch of ground, and turning every 
■way to face the adversaries who assailed him. Deter- 
mined to block up the passage to the Russians, he ulti- 
mately took post at Nafels, already immortalised in the 
■wars of S’^^'iss independence, -udiere he ■was furiously at- 
tacked for a w-hole day by Prince Bagrathion. Both 
parties fought wdth the most heroic courage, regardless of 
ten days’ previous combats and marches, in which they 
had respectively been engaged. But all the elForts of 
the Russian grenadiers could not prevail over the steady 
resistance of the Republicans; and towards evening, hav- 
ing received reinforcements from Wesen, they sallied forth, 
and drove the assailants back to Giarus. On the same 
day Massena, with a large force, attacked the rearguard 
of the Russians, which ■was •winding, encumbered -^ith 
wounded, along the Muttenthal, in its descent from the 
Shachenthal to Giarus; but Rosenberg, halting, withstood 
their attack: with such firmness that the Republicans were 
compelled fo give way, and then, breaking suddenly from 
a courageous defensive to a furious offensive, he routed 
them entirely, and drove them back as far as Schwyz, 
with the loss of five pieces of cannon, a thousand prisoners, 
and as many killed and wounded.^ 

Unable to force the passage at Nafels, the Russian 
general, after giving his troops some days’ repose at 
Giarus, which was absolutely indispensable after the 
desperate fatigues they had undergone, resolved to retreat 
over the mountains into the Grisons by Engi, Matt, and 
the Sernft-thal. To effect this in presence of a supe- 
rior enemy, pressing on his footsteps both from the side 
of Nafels and the Klonthal, was an enterprise of the 
utmost hazard, as the path over the arid summits of the 
Alps, which divide the canton of Giarus from the valley 
of the Rhine, was even more rugged than that through 
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tlio Sliachentlial, and the horses and beasts of burden had chap. 
nearly all perished under the fatigues of the former march. 

Nothing could exceed the difficulties u'hich presented 
themselves. Hardships, tenfold greater than those "uffilch 
all hut daunted the Carthaginian conqueror in the outset 
of his career in the Pennine Alps, awaited the Russians, 
at the close of a bloody and fatiguing campaign among 
mountains to which they were entire strangers. On the 
morning on which the army set out from Glarus, a heavy Oot. 5. 
fall of snow obliterated all traces of a path, and aug- 
mented tho natural difficulties of the passage. With 
incredible difficulty the weary column wound its painful 
way amongst inhospitable mountains in single file, with- 
out either stores to sustain its strength, or covering to 
shelter it from the weather. The snow, which, in the 
upper parts of the mountains, was two feet deep, and 
perfectly soft from being newly fallen, rendered the 
ascent so fatiguing, that the strongest men could with 
difficulty advance a few miles in a day. No cottages 
were to be found in these di’eary and sterile mountains ; 
not even trees were to be met with to form the cheerful 
fire of the bivouacs ; vast gi’ay rocks starting up amongst 
the snow alone broke the mournful uniformity of the 
scene, and under their shelter, or on the open surface of 
the mountain, without any covering or fire, were the 
soldiers obliged to lie down, and pass a long and dreary 
autumnal nidit. Great numbers pcrishecl of cold, or ^PersoMi 

^ . . . , « . . . \ observatioM. 

sank down precipices, or into crevices, irom wliicli they Arch, cl u. 
were unable to extricate themselves, and where they wore xii’jrrT' 
soon choked by the drifting of tho snow.^ 

With incredible difficulty the head of the column, on 
the following day, at length reached, amidst colossal rocks, xemMede- 
the summit of the ridge ; but it y^as not the smiling 
plains of Italy which there met their view, but a sea of 
mountains, wrapped in the snowy mantle which seemed 
the winding-sheet of the army, interspersed with cold 
gray clouds which floated round their higher peaks. 
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CHAP. Winter, in all its severity, had already set in on those 
lofty solitudes. The mountain sides, silent and melancholy 
even at the height of summer, v'hen enatnelled Avith 
flowers and dotted with flochs, presented then an unbroken 
sheet of snow; the blue lakes, which are intersperaed over 
the level valley at their feet, were frozen over, and 
nndistinguishable from the rest of the dreary expanse; 
and a boundless mass of snowy peaks arose on all sides, 
presenting apparently an impassable barrier to their 
further progress. The Alps of the Grisons and Tyrol, 
whose summits stretched as far as the eye could reach 
in every direction, seemed a vast wilderness, in the 
solitudes of which the army was about to be lost; while 
not a fire nor a column of smoke was to be seen in the 
vast expanse to cheer the spirits of the soldiers. The 
path, long hardly A'isible, now totally disappeared; not 
a shrub or a bush was to be met with; the naked 
tops of the rocks, buried in the snow, no longer served to 
indicate the position of the precipices, or rest the exhausted 
bodies of the troops. On the southern descent the difii- 
culties w'ere still greater; the snow, hardened by a sharp 
freezing Avind, Avas so slippery that it became impossible 
for the men to keep their footing; whole companies 
slipped together into the abysses below, and numbers 
were crashed by the beasts of burden rolling down upon 
them from the upper parts of the ascent, or the masses 
of snow which became loosened by the incessant march 
of the army, and fell down with irresistible force upon 
those beneath. All the day Avas passed in struggling 
with these difficulties, and with the utmost exertions the 
advanced-guard reached the village of Panix, in the 
Grisons, at night, where headquarters were established. 
iArch.ch, whole remainder of the columns slept upon the 
u. 249, 251. snow, where the darkness enveloped them without either 

Jom. XII. . 1 • 1 -1 

277, 279. fire or covering. JBut nothing could overcome the uncon- 
obsemtion. querable spirit of the Russians.^ With heroic resolution 
and incredible perseverance they struggled on, through 
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hardships which would hare daunted any other soldiers; 
and at length the scattered stragglers were rallied in the 
Yalley of the Rhine, and headquarters established at 
Ilanz on the 10 th, where the troops obtained some rest 
after the unparalleled difficulties which they had expe- 
rienced. 

Meanwhile Korsakoff, haring reorganised his army, 
and recovered in some degree from his consternation, Bioodv con- 
halted his columns at Busingen, and turning fiercely on Korsakoff 
his pui'suers, drove them back to Trullikon ; but the enemy 
having there received reinforcements, the combat W'as 
I’enewed with the utmost obstinacy, and continued, with- aid. 
out any decisive result on either side, till nightfall. On 
the same day, a body of Rus.sian and Austrian cavalry, 
three thousand strong, posted in the vineyards and gardens 
which form the smiling environs of Constance, were 
attacked by a superior body of Republicans, under the 
command of General Gazan ; a furious combat commenced, 
in the course of which the town was three times taken 
and retaken, barricades were throwm up in the streets, 
and the unhappy citizens underwent all the horrors of a 
fortress carried by assault. The Archduke Charles, informed 
of these circumstances, hastened with all his disposable 
forces from the environs of Mannheim. From the 1 st to 
the 7 th of October, twenty-seven battalions and forty-six 
squadrons arrived in the neighbourhood of Villingcn, and 
the prince himself fixed his headquarters at Donau- 
schiugen, in order to be at hand to support the broken 
remains of Korsakoff’s army. The Allies were with- 
drawn from the St-Gothard, and all the posts they yet 
occupied in Switzerland, to the Grisons, and the Rhine 
formed the boundary between the hostile armies, the 
Russians being charged with its defence from Petershausen 
to Diesenhofen, and the Austrians with the remainder of S83!'286. 
the line.^ 

While these desperate conflicts W'ere going on in the 
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CHAP, south, of Europe, England, at length rousing its giant 
strength from the state of inactivity in 'which it had so 
long been held by the military inexperience and want of 
Treafy ■ coiiMeuce in its prowess on the part of government, was 

preparing an expedition more -proportionate than any it 
m y®*-' station which it occupied in the 

hnV° Holland was the quarter selected for attack, both 

‘iaajme as being the country in the hands of the enemy nearest 
tlie British shores^ and most threatening to its maritime 
superiority, and as the one where the most vigorous co- 
operation might be expected from the inhabitants, and 
the means of defence within the power of the Republi- 
cans were most inconsiderable. By a treaty, concluded 
on the 22d June, between England and Russia, it was 
stipulated that the former of these powers was to furnish 
twenty-five thousand, and the latter seventeen thousand 

men, towards a descent in Holland, and that £44,000 a- 

month should be paid by England for the expenses of 

the Russian troops, and her whole naval force be em- 
ployed to support the operations. To re-establish the 
Stadtholder in Holland, and terminate the revolutionary 
tyranny under which that opulent country groaned; to 
form the nucleus of an army which might threaten the 
northern provinces of France, and restore the barrier 
which had been so insanely destroyed by the Emperor 
Joseph; to effect a diversion in favour of the great 
1 armies now combating on the Rhine and the Alps, and 

Ani^Kog. destroy the ascendency of the Republicans in the mari- 

801, and time provinces and naval arsenals of the Dutch, were 

cstatePapers, i** 

the objects proposed m this expedition; and these, by 
340. ■ ' ’ efforts more worthy of the strength of England, might 
unquestionably have been attained.^ 

The preparations for this expedition, both in England 
Vigorous and the Baltic, were pushed with the utmost vigour; and 
Ctii^xp? the energy and skill with which the naval armaments 
and arrangements for disembarkation ivere made in the 
British harbours, were such as to extort the admiration 
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of tlio French historians. In the middle of July, Sir 
Home Popham sailed for the Baltic to receive on hoard 
the Russian contingent; while twelve thousand men, 
early in August, Avere assembled on the coast of Kent, 
and twelve thousand more were preparing for the same 
destination. All the harbours of England resounded 
with the noise of preparation ; it was openly announced 
in the newspapers that a descent in Holland was in con- 
templation ; and the numerous British cruisers, by recon- 
noitring cAmry river and harboxu' along the Channel, kept 
the maritime districts in constant alarm from Brest to 
the Texel. The best defensive measures which their 
circumstances Avould admit were adopted by the Direc- 
tory, and Brune, the French general, Av'as placed at the 
head of the forces of both nations; but lie could only col- 
lect fifteen thousand French and twenty thousand Dutch 
troops to resist the invasion.^ 

On the 1 3th August, the fleet, Avith the first division of 
tlie army, twelve thousand strong, set sail from Deal, and 
joined Lord Duncan in the North Sea. Tempestuous 
weather, and a tremendous surf on the coast of Holland, 
prevented the disembarkation from being efiected for a 
fortnight; but at length, on the 26th, the fleet was 
anchored oflF the Holder, in North Holland, and prepara- 
tions were immediately made for a descent on the follow- 
ing morning. At daylight on the 2 '7th the disembarka- 
tion began, the troops led with equal skill and resolution 
by Sir Ralph Abbrcrowba’,’- and the landing coA-ered 

* Ralpli Abcrcromby. afterwards Sir Ralph, was horn in the year 1743, the 
eldest son of George Abercromhy, Esq. of Tullibody, head of an old and respect* 
able family in Stirlingshire. Ho first entered the anny as a cornet, in the 3d 
regiment of guards, in 1766, In that regiment he gradually rose, and in 1773 was 
its lieutenant-colonel. In 1781 he was made colonel of the 103d regiment of 
infantry; in 1787 was promoted to the rank of major-general, and next year ob- 
tained the command of the 69th foot. Subsequently, in 1797, he was moved 
to the command of the 7tli dragoons, which he held to his death. He served 
with distinction in the campaign of 1794, in Flanders, especially at the brilliant 
afiair of Catteau, on 16th April of that year, when the French genei’al Chapuy, 
and thirty pieces of cannon, were taken by the British. The masterly ma- 
nosuvi'cs wliich followed, on the part of Abercromby, who wm second in com- 
mand, more than once saved the English army from destruction : and in the 
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by the able exertions of the fleet under Admiral Mitcbell ; 
and never vas the cordial co-operation of the land and 
sea forces more required than on that trying service. 
The naval strength of England ^was proudly evinced on 
this occasion ; fifteen ships of the line, forty-five fiigates 
and brigs, and one hundred and thirty transport vessels, 
covered the sea, as far as the eye could reach, with their 
sails. General Daendels, Avho was at the head of a 
division of twelve thousand men in the neighbourhood, 
marched rapidly to the menaced point; and when the 
first detachment of the British, two thousand five hun- 
dred strong, was landed, it found itself assailed by a 
much superior force of Batavian troops. But the fire 
from the ships carried disorder into their ranks, and they 
were driven back to the sandhills on the beach, from 
which, after an obstinate conflict, they were expelled 
before six in the eA''ening; and the debarkation of the re- 
maining divisions was effected without molestation. In the 
night, the enemy evacuated the fort of the Helder, which 
was taken possession of next day by the English troops. 
In this affair the loss of the different parties was sin- 
gularly at variance with what might have been expected; 
that of the British did not exceed five hundred, while 
that of the Dutch was jiiore than thrice that number.^ 
This success was soon followed by another still more 
important. The position at the Helder having been 
fortified, and a reinforcement of five thousand fresh 
troops arrived from Engknd, the British fleet entered 


dreadful retreat througli Holland in the winter 1794-5, his coolness, intrepidity, 
and indomitable resolution 'were of the most essential service. In 1796 he did 
good service in the command of the expedition which elfected the reduction 
of Sic Lucie, St Vincent, and Grenada, as well as of Guiana, Demerara, and 
Berbice. In February 1797, he commanded the land forces in an important 
expedition which effected the reduction of Trinidad and the destniction of four 
Spanish sail of the line in that island; and soon after made an unsuccessful 
attack on .Puerto Rico. Hearly all these important colonies still remain to 
Great Britain, and these great services led to Abercromby being made a 
knight of the bath, and employed m 1799 in the command of a division in 
the expedition to Holland. — Chambebs’ Scottish Biogra'phj, i. 5, 6, and Biog^ 
Univ. i. 77. 
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the Texel— of the batteries defending which they had chap. 
now the command by the occuiaatiou of the Helder — and 
summoned the Dutch fleet, under Admiral Stoi-y, con- 
sisting of eight ships of the line, three of fifty-four guns, 
eight of forty-four, and six smaller frigates, who had 
retired into the Vlietich canal, to surrender. At the 
sight of the English flag, symptoms of insubordination 
manifested themselves in the Dutch fleet, who had never 
become reconciled to the Republican yoke, which was 
ruining their country ; tlie admiral, unable to escape, and 
despairing of assistance, surrendered without firing a 
shot ; and immediately the Orange flag was hoisted on 
all the ships, and on the towers and batteries of the 
Helder and Tcxol. By this important success the Dutch 
fleet was finally extricated from the grasp of the Repub- 
licans — a circumstance of no small moment in after times, 
when England had to contend, single-handed, with the 
combined maritime forces of all Europe.^ 

The Russian troops not having yet arrived, the British 
commander, who was only at the head of twelve thou- The mitisu 
sand men, remained on the defensive, which gave the ty tCne-'^ 
Republicans time to assemble their forces; and having 
soon collected twenty-four thousand, of whom seven 

*' great losis. 

thousand were French, under the orders of Vasdamme,'-^ 

General Bruno, who had assumed the command-in-chief, 
resolved to anticipate the enemy, and I’esume the offen- 
sive. On the 10th of September all the columns were 
in motion; Vandamme, who commanded the right, was 

Donuiii(][iie Vanclainine was bom of bumble parents at Classel, in the de- 
partment of the oSTorth, in 1771. Ho early took to the profession of arms as a 
private soldier, and served several years in that capacity, in one of the colonial tory of 
regiments, but returned to France in 17S9 at the time of the meeting of the Vandamme. 
States-General. He then formed in Ms native towm a company of volunteers, 
known under the name of the cliasseurs of Mount Cassel, of wiiicli he wa..s 
elected captain. It ^^'as at the head of this company that he went through the 
campaign of 1792 ; and so rapid -was military promotion in those days of popu- 
lar election of officers, to those \vho were favouiitos witii the soldiers, that 
before the end of the campaign he had already risen to the rmik of general of 
brigade. In 1793 he served with the army of the North, and was engaged 
both in the capture of Furnes and the blockade of Nicuport in that caui]:iaign. 

In spring 1794 he gained some success with the same army in conjunction with 
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directed to raoTe along tlie Langdjke, and make himself 
master of Ennsghiberg; Dumonceau, Avith the centre, 
was to march bj’' Schorldam upon Krabbenham, and 
there force the key of the position; wdiile the left was 
charged with the difficult task of chasing the enemy from 
the Sand-dyke, and penetrating by Kainpto Petten. 
The contest, like all those which followed, was of the 
most peculiar kind. Restricted to dikes and causeys, 
intersecting in different directions a low and swampy 
ground, it consisted of detached conflicts at insulated 
points rather than any general movements; and, like 
the struggle between Napoleon and the Austrians in the 
marshes of Areola, was to be determined chiefly by the 
intrepidity of the heads of columns. The Republicans 
advanced bravely to the attack, but they W'ere every- 
where repulsed. All the efforts of Van damme were 
shattered against the intrepidity of the English troops 
who guarded the Sand-dyke; Dumonceau was defeated 
at Krabbenham, and Daendels compelled to fall back in 
disorder from before Petten. Repulsed at all points, 
the French resumed their position at Alkmaer, with a 
loss of two thousand men, while that of the British did 
not exceed three hundred.^ 

Instracted by this disaster as to the quality of the 
troops with which he had to deal. General Brune re- 
mained on the defensive at Alkmaei*, while the remainder 
of the expedition rapidly arrived to the support of the 
British army. Between the l2th and 15th September, 


General Moreau, and liaving been aftoiAvards transferred to the army of tlio 
Sambre and Meuse, served under Jour dan tbe tvbole campaign in that 
quarter. In tbe memorable campaign of 1796 be was attached to tbe army of 
tbe Upper Rhine under Moreau ; and distinguished niinself in several affairs, 
especially at tbe passage of the Lech and tbe attack on tbe heights of Friedberg. 
In the opening of tbe campaign of 1797 be displayed undaunted gallantry at 
tlio celebrated passage of tbe Rhine by Moreau, and not less so in the subse- 
quent combats of Hanau and Diersbeim. In February 1799 be was raised to 
tbe ranic of general of division, and in that capacity commanded in the left 
wing of tbe army of tbe Danube, till tbe invasion of Holland by the English 
caused him to be transferred to the defence of tbe Batavian plains.-“.ScQ 
Biographic des ContcniporainSy C\^ANDAM:aE,) xx. 134, 135. 
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the Russian contingent, seveutoen thousand stronft and chap. 

w C- ‘VYVTTT 

seven thousand British, arrived, and the Duke of York ! 1 

. took the command. The English general, finding him- 
seif now at the head of thirty-five thousand men, and 
being aware that extensive reinforcements were advancing 
to the support of the Republicans from the Scheldt and 
the Meuse, resolved to move forward and attack the 
enemy. As the nature of the ground precluded the 
employment of large masses, the attacking force was 
• divided into four columns. The first, under the command 
of General Hermann, composed of eight thousand Rus- 
sians and a brigade of English, was destined to advance 
by the Sand-dyke and the Slappcr-dyke against the left 
of Brune, resting on the sea; the second, under the orders 
of General Dundas, consisting of seven thousand men, of 
whom five thousand were English, was charged with the 
attack on Schorldam and the French centre ; the third, 
under Sir James Pultoney, which required to advance 
along the Langdyke, which was defended by powerful 
intrenchments, was intended rather to effect a diversion 
than make a serious attack, and was not to push beyond 
Oude Scarpell, at its head, unless in the event of un- 
looked-for success; while the fourth, consisting of ten 
thousand choice troops, under Sir Ralph Abercromby, .'cii.issjiss. 
was destined to turn the enemv’s right on the Zuyder 
Zee.i 

The action commenced at daybreak on tlie 1.9 th Sep- 
tember with a furious attack by the Russians, under Disalti of 
Hermann, who speedily drove in the advanced-guard of ^ fte ngilt! 
the Republicans at Kamp and Groot, and pressing for- 
ward along the Sand-dyke, made themselves masters of 
Schorldam and Bergen, and forced back Vandamme, who 
commanded in that quarter, to within half a league of 
Alkmaer. But the assailants were not supported with 
equal vigour by the British ; they fell into disorder in 
consequence of the rapidity of their advance, and Brune, 
having speedily moved up the division of Daendels and 
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CHAP, considerable reinforcements from his centre to the sup- 
port of his left, Vandamme was enabled to resume the 
1799. offensive. Thus the Russians were attacked at once in 
front and both flanks in the village of Bergen, from 
whence, after a murderous conflict they were driven at 
tlie point of the bayonet. Their retreat, which at first 
was conducted with some degree of order, was soon turned 
into a total rout by the sudden appearance of two French 
battalions on the flank of their column. Hermann hiin- 
1 Jom xii taken prisoner, with a considerable part of his 

200, m ‘_ division; and General Essen, his second in command, who 
Aun? had advanced towards Schorldam, was obliged to seek 
fte shelter, under cover of the English reserve, behind the 
Allied iutrenchmcnts of Zype.^ 

While the Russians were undergoing these disasters on 
Success of the right, the Duke of York was successful in the centre 
hr^ ce^ro s'-ud left. Duudas carried the villages there, after an obsti- 
Buttho Bate resistance ; Dumonceauwas driven back from Schorl- 

battalions were compelled to 
Bvi’ same time Sir J ames Pultency, having 

tishai'eiit been encouraged, by the imprudence of Daendels in pur- 
pSsed.’^"’ suing too warmly a trifling advantage, to convert his feigned 
attack into a real one, not only drove back the Dutch 
division, but made a thousand prisoners, and forced the 
whole line, in utter confusion, towards St Pancras, under 
the fire of the English artillery. Abercromby had not 
yet brought his powerful division into action ; but every 
thing promised decisive success in the centre and left of 
the Allies, when intelligence was brought to the Duke of 
York of the disaster on the right, and the rapid advance 
of the Republicans in pursuit of the flying Russians. He 
instantly halted his victorious troops in the centre, and 
inarched with two brigades of English and three Russian 
regiments, upon Schorl, which was speedily carried, and 
if Essen could have rallied his broken troops, decisive 
success might yet have been attained. But all the efforts 
of that brave general could not restore order or rescue the 
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soldiers from the state of discouragement into 'sphich they chap. 

liad fallen ; and the consequence vras, that as they con- Id dl 

• tinued their retreat to the intrenchments of Zype, the 
Republicans 'were enabled to accumulate their forces on 
the Duke of York, who, thus pressed, had no altcrnatire 
but to evacuate Schorl, and diw back his troops to their 
fortified line. In this battle the Republicans lost 3000 j Ann. Rej. 
men in killed, wounded, and prisoners; but the British 
lost 500 killed and wounded, and as many prisoners, while 
'* the Russians were weakened by 3500 killed and wounded, 3^7, saa. 
twenty-six pieces of cannon, and seven standards.^ 

Wliilc these events were in ru-ouress, the Dutch fleet 
was conveyed to tlie British harbours. It is remarkable Eemovii i.f 
tliat tliis measure gave equal dissatisfaction to the sailors iLntto ivs- 
on both sides. The Dutch loudly coiuplaiucd that their 
ships, instead of being employed in their own country, 
under Orange colours, should be taken as prizes to Great 
Britain; while the English sailors lamented, that a fleet 
which could not escape had not fallen into their hands as 
glorious trophies, like those at St Vincent or Camper- 
down. The officers on both sides were anxious to pre- 
serve a good understanding between their respective crews ; 
but the sailors kept up a sullen distrust; — so much more 
easy is it to accommodate differences between rival cabinets 
than to heal the national animosity which centuries of war- 
fare have spread among their subjects. Holland, liowcvcr, 
had no reason in the end to complain of British gene- 
rosity ; after a decided, though unwilling ho.stility of twenty 
years, she obtained a lavish accumulation of gifts in Flanders ^ 
and Java from her ancient rival, such as rarely rewards saRsifa' 
even the steadiest fidelity of an allied powoi’.^ 

The Duke of York was not discouraged by the issue of 
the attack on the 19 th September. Having been reinforced. The nuke 
a few days after, by a fresh brigade of Russians and some "Inm^the 
English detachments, he arranged his army, as before, 
in four columns ; and although the heavy rains for long 
prevented the projected operation from taking place, yet 
VOL. V. K 
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he was enabled to resume the oifensive on the 2d October. 
The recollection of the success which had ererywliere 
crowned their eiForts in the preceding action, animated 
the English troops; while tlie Russians burned with anxiety 
to wash out the stain which their disasters on that occa- 
sion had cast on the Imperial eagles. The Allied army 
on this occasion was about thirty thousand strong, and 
the Republicans nearly of equal force. At six in the 
morning the attack was commenced at all points. The 
Russian division of Essen, anxious to efface its former 
disgrace, supported by the English division of Dundas, 
advanced to the attack in the centre with such impetuositj^ 
that the villages of Schorl and Schorldani were quickly 
carried, and the Republicans driven in confusion to the 
downs above Bergen. An attack was there projected by 
the Duke of York; but Essen, who recollected the conse- 
quence of the former eagerness of the Russians on the 
same ground, refused to move till the advance of Aber- 
cromby on the right was ascertained; a circumstance 
which paralysed the success of the Allies in that quartei’. 
Meanwhile Abercromby, who commanded nine thousand 
men, advanced gallantly at the head of his troops along 
the Sand-dyke which adjoined the sea; and notwithstand- 
ing a hot fire of musketry and grape, by which he had two 
horses sliot under him, succeeded in forcing the French 
left, and expelling them from the sandhills and downs on 
which they rested. On the left. Sir J ames Pulteney had 
made little progress, and his measures were confined to 
demonstrations ; bxit as the Allied centre and right were 
victorious, and they had completely turned the French 
left, Brune retired in the night from the field of battle, 
and took up a fresh position, abandoning Alkmaar and ail 
his former line.- The loss sustained by the Republicans 
in this contest was above three thousand men and seven 
pieces of cannon; that of the Allies about fifteen hundred.^ 
Already the attention of the French was attracted by the 
courage and address of the Highland regiments, arrayed 
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in the tartan and plumes of their mountain land, who chap. 
bravely fought up to the knees in water, and rapkllj 
overcame the strongest obstacles, in their attack on the 
flank of the Republicans. 

But although ho had gained this success, the situation 
of the Duke of York’s army was far from encouraging, im criti.:ai 
The enemy’s force was daily increasing, while for his ndtaritu- 
own no further reiuforceineuts could be expected; the 
autumnal rains, which had set in with more than usual 
severity, rendered the roads almost impassable for artillery 
or chariots; the insalubritj^ of the climate at that period 
of the year Avas already beginning to afiect the health of 
the soldiers ; and none of the expected movements of the 
inhabitants or BataA'ian troops in favour of the house of 
Orange had taken place. In these circumstances it was 
evident that, unless some important place could be cap- 
tui’ed, it would be impossible for the Allies to retain their 
footing in North Holland, and Haarlem was pitched on 
as most likely to furnish the necessary supplies. To 
achieve the conquest of this important city, the Allied 
forces were put in motion to attack the French position, 
which occupied the narrow isthmus between Bevciuvick ' Ann. Reg. 
and the Zuyder Zee, by which it was necessary to pass to Dum.ii.308, 
approach Haarlem, which was not more than three leagues xifsigeili 
distant.^ 

The action commenced at seven in the morning, and 
Avas obstinately contested during the whole day. In the indeoiiva 
centre the Allies Arere, in the first instance, successful ; ocue. 
Essen bore down all opposition, and Pacthod, Aidio com- 
manded the Republicans, Avas on the point of succumbing, 
when Brune strengthened him with the greater jiart of a 
fresh division, and a vigorous charge threw back the Allies 
in confusion towards their OAvn position. In their turn, 
however, the victorious Republicans were charged, when 
disordered with success, by an English regiment of cavalry, 
thrown into confusion, and driven back with great loss 
to Kastricam, where they were with difficulty rallied by 
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Vandamme, who succeeded in checking the advance of the 
pursuers. The action was less obstinately contested on 
the right, as Abercroinbj, Avho commanded in that quar- 
ter, was obliged to detach a considerable part of his trooi)s 
to reinforce Essen ; while on the left the immense inun- 
dations which covered the front of the Republican posi- 
tion, prevented Pulteney from reaching the French riglit 
under Daeiidels. The loss on both sides was nearly equal, 
amounting to about two thousand in killed, wounded, and 
prisoners. That of the English alone was twelve hundred 
iiicn.^ 

The barren hmiom’s of tliis well-contested field belonged 
to the Allies, who had forced back the French centre to a 
considerable distance from the field of battle ; but it is 
with an invading army as an insurrection — an indecisive 
success is equivalent to a defeat. Haarlem was the object 
of the English general, without the possession of which he 
could not maintain himself in the country during the 
inclement weather which was approaching, and Haarlem 
w'as still in the hands of the Republicans. The enemy’s 
force was hourly increasing ; two days after the action, 
six thousand infantry arrived to strengthen their already 
formidable position on the isthmus, by which alone access 
could be obtained to the interior of the country ; and the 
total absence of all the necessary supplies in the corner of 
land -within which the army was confined, rendered it 
impossible to remain there for any length of time. In 
these circumstances, the Duke of York, with the unani- 
mous concurrence of a council of Avar, resolved to fall back 
to the iutrenchments at Zype, there to aAvait reinforcements 
or further commands from the British cabinet ; a resolu- 
tion which wms strengthened by the intelligence which 
arrived, at the same time, of the disasters which had be- 
fallen the Russians at Zurich. On the day after the battle, 
therefore, the Allies retired to the position they had occupied 
before the battle of Bergen.^ 

Brune lost no time in following the retreating army. 
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On the 8th the Republicans resumed their position in chap. 
front of Alkmaar, and several sh.arp skinnislics ensued 
betATcen the British rearguard and the advanced posts of 
their piirsuors. The situation of tlic Duke of York Avas 'h.o British 
noAv daily becoming more desperate : liis forces Avere iiKh’tS 
reduced by sickness and the SAvord to tu'cnty thousand 
men ; the number of those in hospital Avas daily increas- Hoiumd. 
ing ; there remained but eleA'en days’ provisions for the 
troops, and no supplies or assistance could be looked for 
from tlie inhabitants for a retreating army. In these 
circumstances, he rightly judged that it Avas necessary to 
lose no time in embarking tlic sick, Avounded, and stores, 

Avith such of the Dutch as had compromised themselves 
by tlicir aAmAval of Orange principles, and proposed a 
suspension of arms to General Brunc, preparatory to the 
eA'acuation of Holland by the Allied troops. Some diffi- 
culty Avas at first experienced from the French insisting, Oot. 17. 
as a sine qud non, that the fleet captured at the Texcl 
sliould be restored ; but this the British commander 
firmly resisted, and at length the conditions of the eva- 
cuation Avere agreed on. The principal articles vere, 
that the Allies should, Avithout molestation, effect the 
total eA'acuation of Holland by the end of NoA’ember; 
that eight thousand prisoners, -whether French or Dutch, 
should be restored ; and that the Avorks of the Helder 
sliould be given up entire, Avith all their artillery. A 
separate article stipulated for the siuTcnder of the bi-avo 
de Winter, made prisoner in the battle of Camperdown. 1 
Before the 1 st of December all these conditions Avere 
fulfilled on both sides : the British troops had regained sii Jom. ’ 
the shores of England, and the Russians Avere quartered 219.'' 
in Jersey and Guernsey.^ 

Such Avas the disastrous issue of the greatest expedition 
Avhich had yet sailed from the British harbours during the Effects W 
Avar, and the only one at all commensurate to the power 
or the character of England. Coming, as it did, after the 
hopes of the nation had been highly excited by its early 
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CHAP, successes, and -when tlie vast conquests of the Allies in 
the first part ,of the campaign had led to a very general 
expectation of the fall of the Jacobin power in France, 
it produced the most bitter disappointment, and contri- 
buted, in a signal degree, both on the Continent and at 
home, to confirm the general impression that the Enghsh 
soldiers had irrecoverably declined from their former 
renown ; that the victors of Crossy and Azincour were 
never destined to revive ; and that it was at sea alone that 
any hope of successful resistance against the power of the 
Republic remained to Great Britain. The Opposition, as 
usual, magnified the public disasters, and ascribed them 
all to the rashness and imbecility of the Administration ; 
wliilo the credulous public, incapable of just discrimination, 
and ever governed by the event, overlooked the important 
facts that the naval power of republican Holland had been 
completely destroyed by the expedition ; and that in every 
encounter the English soldiers had asserted their ancient 
superiority over those of France. Instead, therefore, of 
ascribing the failure of the expedition to its real causes, 
inadequacy of the means employed, want of vigour in the 
commanders, and the jealousies incident to an allied force 
unaccustomed to act together, they joined the general 
chorus, and loudly proclaimed the utter madness of any 
attempts, by land at least, to resist the overwhelming 
j Ann, Reg. powci* of France.^ The time was not yet arrived when a 
xiL’22f,S. greater commander, wielding the resources of a more de- 
termined and excited nation, was to wash out these stains 
on the British arms, and show to the astonished world that 
England was yet destined to take the lead, even on the 
Continent, in the deliverance of Eui’ope, and that the blood 
of the victors of Poictiers and Blenheim yet flowed in the 
veins of their descendants. 

While the campaign was thus chequered with disaster 
to the north of the Alps, the successes of the Allies led to 
more durable consequences on the Italian plains. The 
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Directory, OTcrwhelmcd by the calamitous result of the chap. 

, •' 'Y' -T y Y" *f T 

battle of Novi, gave the command of both the armies of -J 1 

Italy and Savoy to G eneral Championnct, who could only 
assemble fifty -foiu’ thousand men under his banners, ex- AffaiL* of 
elusive of six thorrsand conscripts, who guarded the sum- 
mits of the Alps. On the other hand, General Melas, who, Novl 
after the departure of SuwarrofiF, had assumed the chief 
command, had sixty-eight thousand men under his oi'ders, 
independent of fifteen thousand in garrisons in his rear, 
and seven thousand Avho marched towsirds the Amo and 
the Tiber. In despair at the unpromising condition of his 
troops, occupying the circular ridge of mountains from the 
sources of the Trebbia to tlie Great St Bernard, the French 
general at first proposed to repass the Alps, and, after 
leaving such a force in the Maritime Alps as might secure 
the south of France from insult, proceed, with the bulk 
of his forces, to join General Thurreau in the Valais. But 
the Directory refused to accede to this wise proposition ; 
and instead, prescribed to the French general to maintain 
ins position, and exert ins utmost enorts for the preser- ch. li. 307. 
r^rtion of Coni, which was evidently threatened by the u. lo, ii.^ ’ 
Imperialists.^ 

The cautious and minute directions of the Aulic Coim- 
cil having completely fettered the Austrian general, his The imperi- 
operations were confined to the reduction of this fortress, rornd'^Croi. 
the last bulwark in the plain of Italy still held by the 
Republicans, and justly regarded as an indispensable pre- 
liminary to tlio conquest of Genoa, from its commanding 
the chief communication of that city with the plain of 
Piedmont. With this view, both generals drew their 
troops towards Coni ; the Austrians encircling its walls 
with a chain of posts in the plain, and the French accu- 
mulating their forces in the mountains which overlook it. 

In the desultory warfare which followed, the Imperialists 
were ultimately successful. Melas, with the centre, twenty sept. 17. 
thousand strong, defeated Grenier at Savighano, while 
Kray threw back their left through the valley of Suza to Sept 2s. 
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the foot of Mont Cenis. At the same time the Ilepub- 
licans were equally unsuccessful in the valley of Aosta, 
where the uuitecl forces of Kray and Haddick expelled 
them successively from Ivi’ea and Aosta, and forced 
them to retire over the Great St Bernard to Martigny 
in Switzerland. Relieved by these successes from all 
disquietude for his right flank, Melas gradually drew 
nearer to Cojii, and began his preparations for the siege 
of that place.^ 

Pressed by the reiterated orders of the Directory, 
Cliampionuct now resolved to make an effort for the relief 
of the menaced fortress. His disposable force for this 
enterprise, even including the troops in the Alps under 
Grenier, did not exceed forty-five thousand men ; but by 
a vigorous and concentiic effort, there was some reason to 
hope that the object might be effected. St-Cyr in vain 
represented to the Directory that it was the height of 
temerity to endeavour to maintain themselves in a moun- 
tainous region, already exhausted of its resources, and 
that the wiser course was to fall back, with the army yet 
entire, to the other side of the Alps, and there assemble 
it in a central position. How clear soever may have been 
the justice of this oijinion, thej' had not strength of mind 
suflicient to admit the loss of Italy in a single campaign ; 
and the French general, finding his counsel overruled, 
bravely set about the difBcult task of keeping his ground, 
with an inferior and dispirited army, on the Italian side 
of the mountains. With this view, the divisions of Victor 
and Lemoine, forming the centre of the army, sixteen 
thousand strong, were directed to move upon Mondovi ; 
while St-Cyr, with the right, received orders to descend 
from the Bochetta, and effect a diversion on the side of 
Novi. The movement commenced in the end of Septem- 
ber.2 Vico was taken by a brigade of the Republicans ; 
but, finding the Imperialists too strongly posted at Mon- 
dovi to be assailed with success, Championnet contented 
himself with placing his troops in observation on the ad- 
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jaccnt lieiglits ; while St-Cyr gained a trifling advantage chap. 
in the neighbourhood of Novi. 

But intelligence having at this time been received of 
the decisive victory of Masscna in Switzerland, more Actioni 
vigorous operations Avere undertahcn. St-Cyr, abandon- couu 
ing the route of Novi, threw liimself towards Bosco on 
the rear of the Austrians, and attacked them Avith such 
celerity, that he made twelve hundred prisoners, and 
spread consternation through their- Avhole line. Melas, 
thus threatened, concentrated the forces under his imme- 
diate command, consisting of thirty thousand men, in the 
finest condition, on the Stura ; upon Avhich a variety of oct. 12. 
affairs of posts took place around Coni, Avith checkered 
success, AA'hiclr gradually'' consumed the strength of the 
Republican forces. There Avas an essential error in these 
measures on the part of Championnet ; for the Imperialists, 
grouped around the fortress Avhere they occupied a central 
position, could at pleasure accumulate masses sufficient to 
overwhelm any attack made by the Republicans, avIioso 
detached columns, issuing from the mountains, and sepa- 
rated by a Avide distance, were unable to render any 
effectual assistance to each other. Nevertheless, the great 
abilities of St-Cyr on the right wing obtained some 
brilliant advantages. On the 23d of October he put him- 
self in motion, at the head of twcRe thousand men, with 
only a few pieces of cannon and no cavalry, defeated the 
Austrians at Pozzolo-Formigaro, and occupied Marengo, 
taking a thousand prisoners and three pieces of cannon. 

Alarmed at these repeated checks on his left, Melas with- 2 (w" 2 Bfi”' 
drcAv the division of Haddick from the valley of Aosta, ij?' 
where the possession of the fort of Bard and the fall of 
snow in the Great St Bernard, relieved him from all 
disquietude, and with that reinforcement strengthened his 
left wing on the Bormida.^ 

Meanwhile both parties gradually accumulated their 
forces for the important object which the one strove to 
effect, the other to prevent — the relief of Coni. The 
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French had assembled thirty-fiye thousand men for that 
purpose ; but the central position of l^Ielas long prerented 
them from obtaining any advantage ; and in an attack of 
Grenier on the Austrian centre, he was repulsed with the 
loss of a thousand men. Having at length resolved on a 
decisive action, Championnet made his dispositions. One 
column was to descend from Mont Cenis by the valley of 
Perouse ; another to advance by the left of the Stura ; 
and a third to assail the enemy in front. By this means 
the French general hoped that, while he engaged the 
attention of the Austrians in front, he would, at the same 
time, turn both their flanks ; forgetting that, in such an 
attempt, with columns converging froin such remote and 
divided quarters, the chances were that the Imperialists, 
from their central position, would be able to defeat one 
column before another could arrive to its assistance.’' 

Perceiving that the plan of his adversary was to attack 
him on all sides, Melas wisely resolved to anticipate his 
movement, and with his concentrated masses assail one 
of the Fi-ench divisions before the others could come up. 
By a rapid accumulation of force, he could in this way 
bring above thirty thousand men, of whom six thousand 
were cavalry, to hear on the French centre, under Victor, 
who could not assemble above sixteen thousand to resist 
them. His dispositions were rapidly and ably made, and 
on the morning of the 4th November, the Republicans 
were attacked at all points. Championnet was so far from 
anticipating any such event, that his troops were already 
in march to effect a junction with the right wing under 
St-Cyr, when they were compelled, by the sudden ap- 
peai'ancc of the Imperialists in battle array, to halt and 
look to their own defence. Assailed by greatly superior 
forces, Victor, notwithstanding, made a gallant resistance ; 
and such was the intrepidity of the French infantry, that 
for long the advantage seemed to lie on their side, until 
at noon, Melas, by bringing up fresh troops, succeeded in 
throwing them into confusion, and di’ove them back 
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to^yarda Valdigi. Hardly was tliis success gaiucd wlien 
tiews arrived that G-eneral Duhesme, with the Republican 
left, had earned the village of Savigliano in his rear; but, 
wisely judging that this was of little importance, provided 
he followecl up the advantage he had gained, the Austrian 
general merely detached a brigade to chock their advance, 
and continued to press on the retiring centre of the 
enemy. Having continued the pursuit till it was dark, 
he resumed it at daybreak on the following morning. The 
enemy, discouraged by the check on the preceding day, 
did not make a very vigorous opposition. Grenier and 
Victor, driven from a post they had taken up near 
Murazzo, were forced to seek safety in flight ; a large 
part of their rearguard were made prisoners, and great 
numbers drowned in endeavouring to cross the Stura and 
regain their intrenched camp. In this deciiiivc battle the 
loss of the Republicans was seven thousand men in killed, 
wounded, and prisoners, while that of the Imperialists did 
not exceed two thousand ; and Championnet, with his 
army cut into two divisions — one of which retired towards 
Genoa and the other to the Col cle Tende — was obliged to 
seek safety in the mountains, leaving Coni to its fato.^ 
While Championnet was thus defeated in the centre by 
the superior skill and coinbinations of his opponent, the 
talents of St-Cyr again gave him an advantage on the 
Bormida. The Imperialists being there restored to an 
equality with the Republicans, Kray attacked St-Cyr 
near Novi, and drove him back to the plateau in the rear 
of that city, so lately the theatre of a bloody and despe- 
rate conflict; but all the eflforts of the Austrians were 
shattered against the invincible resistance of the French 
infantry in that strong position, and, after a bloody con- 
flict, they wei’e forced to retire, leaving five pieces of 
artillery in the hands of the enemy. St-Cyr upon this 
resumed his position in front of Novi, and Kray fell back 
towards Alessandria, to be nearer assistance from the 
centre of the army. But this success was more than 
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CHAP, counterbalanced by fresh disasters in the centre and on 
the left. On the 10th, the division Ott attacked Richc- 
Kov^ii)' Borgo San-Dalmazzo, and, after a gallant re- 

sistance, drove him into the inonntains ; while the other 
division of the Republicans was assailed at Mondovi, and 
after an obstinate combat, which lasted the whole day, 
foi'ced to take refuge in the recesses of the Appenines. 
The French were now driven back, on the one side, to the 
foot of the Col do Tendc, and in the valley of the Stura 
to their own frontiers; while, on the other, Victor’s divi- 
sion was perched on the summits of tlio Appenines at San 
Giacomo and San Jsernarclo. Nothing remained to inter- 
rupt the siege of Coni. The investment of this fortress 
was completed on the 18 th November, and the trenches 
opened on the 27th. The governor made a brave de- 
fence ; but the ignorance and inexperience of the garrison 
w'erc soon conspicuous ; and a tremendous fire on the 2d 
Dec. 4. of December having destroyed great part of the towm, 
2 ^^ 287 ,'’ and seriously injured the Avorks, he at length yielded to 
jom. x'it solicitations of the miserable inhabitants, and, to j)re- 
Areh^ct destruction, agreed to a surrender, 

itc’yr garrison, 3000 strong, with 500 sick and wounded, 

42,47.’ who had been left in the place, Avere marched into the 

interior of Austria.^ 

Meanwdiile St-Cyr maintained himself with extreme 
GuMnimn- difficulty ill tlic Appeiiines in front of Genoa. The city 
cyr in the Avas iu tile utuiost State of agitation : the supplies of pro- 
visions from the country were all intercepted bj’' the 
Dec. 6. Austrian posts; the British fleet blockaded them by sea; 
famine began to be felt Avithin its wmlls ; and the French 
army, encamped on the higher ridges of the mountains 
Avhich encircled it on the north, already suffered extremely 
from cold, w'ant, and the tempests of autumn. For long 
their rations had been reduced to a fourth part of their 
usual amount; but even this miserable pittance, it was 
foreseen, could not last many days longer. Encouraged 
by their pitiable condition, Kray made an attack on their 
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advanced posts at Novi and Acqui, expelled them from chap. 

tlieso stations, formed the blockade of Gavi, and forced — -1 

back the Republicans to their old position on the inhos- 
pitable summits of the mountains at the Bochetta and 
Campo-Fredde. Such was the panic ■which then seized 
the soldiers, that they could not be retained by their 
officers in that important pass, but, abandoning the in- 
trcnchments on its summit, ruslied down in tumultuous 
crowds to Genoa, exclaiming, “ What can we do here 'I 
we shall soon perish of cold and famine on these desert 
mountains ; we are abandoned, sacrificed. To France ! to 
France !” In this extremity St-Cyr presented himself at 
the gates of the city alone before the mutinous soldiery. 
“Whither do you fly, soldiers 1” — “To France! to 
France !” exclaimed a thousand voices. “ Be it so,” ex- 
claimed he, with a calm voice and serene air; “ if a sense 
of duty no longer retains you, if you are deaf to the voice 
of honour, listen at least to that of reason, and attend to 
what your own interest requires. Your ruin is certain if 
you persist in your present course; the enemy who pur- 
sues you win destroy you during the confusion of a tumul- 
tuous retreat. Have you forgotten that you have made 
a desert between your present position and France 1 No, 
your sole safety is in your bayonets; and if you indeed 
desire to regain your country, unite with me in repelling 
far from the gates of this haihour the enemy, who would 
take advantaa'e of your disorder to drive you from the , „ 

" Dum. 11. 

walk where alone the necessary convoys or security can 
be foimd.” Roused by these words to a sense of their ti!!, 7 n’ 
duty, the soldiers fell back into their ranks and loudly Lm'"’ 
demanded to be led against the enemy.^ 

It was high time that some steps should be taken to 
arrest the progress of the Imperialists ; for they were Unsucchs- 
now at the gates of Genoa, and threatened the Republi- if\hc j™*-* 
cans with immediate destimction. The Austrians, under 
Klenau, had penetrated by the route of the Corniche as 
far as St Martin dWlbaro and Neryi, within sight of that 
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city, Avliile from tlie Boclietta anotlier column tlireatencd 
to descend upon it. A lieaTj fall of snow, however, hav- 
ing prevented the Imperialists from crossing the pass 
when it was deserted bj the French, the rebellious troops 
resumed their position, and rc-occupied the intrench- 
ments ; and St-Cjr, now secure on that side, having 
turned all his forces against Klenau, the Austrians, assailed 
at once in front and flank, with difiicultj cut their way 
through by Torriglia, and regained the banks of the Taro, 
leaving twelve hundred prisoners in the hands of the 
enemy, and they soon after went into winter quarters. 
Returned to Genoa, St-Cyr had still a difficult task to 
perform in quieting the discontents of tlio troops, whom 
long-continued privediou had almost driven to despera- 
tion ; but at length the long-wished-for sails whitened its 
splendid bay, and the Republicans, as the reward of their 
heroic exertions, tasted the enjoyments of plenty and 
repose.^ 

While these great events were passing in the basin of 
Piedmont, operations of minor importance, but still con- 
ducive, upon tlie whole, to the expulsion of the French 
from the peninsula, took place in the south of Italy. The 
castle of St Angelo surrendered, in the end of October, 
to the Neapolitan forces, whom the retreat of Macdonald 
left at liberty to advance to the Eternal City ; and the 
garrison of Ancona, after a gallant defence of six weeks, 
four of which were with open trenches, capitulated on the 
13tli November to the Russians, on condition of being sent 
to France, and not serving till regularly exchanged. By 
this success the Allies were made masters of 585 pieces of 
cannon, 7000 muskets, thi'ee ships of the fine, and seven 
smaller vessels. The whole peninsula of Italy, with the 
exception of the intrenched camp at Genoa, and the moun- 
tain roads leading to it from France, was now wrested 
from the Repubhean arms. ^ , 

The fall of Ancona terminated this campaign in Italy, 
the most disastrous ever experienced by the French in 
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that countiy. In the respective positions Ayhich they 
occiij)ic(l might be seen the immense advantages gained 
by the Allied arms during its continuance. The Impe- 
rialists, whose headquai'ters were at Turin, occupied the 
whole plain of Lombardy and Piedmont, from the stream 
of the Ti'cbbia to the torrent of the Tessino ; the left, under 
Kray, being so cantoned as to cover the valleys of the 
Bormida and Seri via ; the right, under Haddick and 
Rohan, occupying the valleys of Duomo d’Ossola and 
Aosta; and the centre, under Kaim, guarding the passes 
over the Alps and the important position of Mondovi. 
The Republicans, on the other hand, on the exterior of 
this immense circle, were perched on the snowy and in- 
hosj)itable summits of the mountains, which stood the 
native guardians of the plains. The left, consisting of the 
divisions Grenier and Duhesme, occupying the Little St 
Bernard, the Mont Cenis, and the passes of the higher 
Alps; the centre, under Lemoine and Victor, the Col de 
Fenestrelles, and Col de Tcnde, and the passes of the 
Maritime Alps; while on the right, Laboissibre andWatrin 
held the Bochetta and other passes leading into the 
Genoese states.^ 

Wider still was the ditference between the comforts and 
resources of the tAvo armies. Cantoned in the rich plains 
of Italy, on the banks of the Po, the Imperialists were 
amply sujrplied with aU the comforts and luxuries of life; 
while its navigable waters incessantly brought up to the 
army the stores and supplies necessary to I'cstore the losses 
of so active a campaign. On the side of tire Republicans, 
again, thirty-eight thousand men, without magazines or 
stores of provisions, were stationed on the desolate sum- 
mits of the Alps and the Appenines, shivering with cold, 
exhausted with fatigue, and almost destitute of clothing. 
For five months they had received hardly any pay; the 
soldiers were without cloaks ; their shoes were worn out, 
and even wood was wanting to warm their frigid bivouacs. 
Overwhelmed with the horrors of his situation, Cham- 
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CHAP, piomiet retired to Nice, wliere he died of an epidemic 
disorder, which soon broke out among the troops, and 
swept off great multitudes. His death dissolved the 
small traces of discipline which remained in the army. 
The soldiers tumultuou.dy broke up their cantonments ; 
crowds of deserters left their colours and covered the roads 
to France; and it was only by one of those nervous flights 
of eloquence which touch, even in the greatest calamities, 
every generous heart, that St-Cyr succeeded in stopping 
the return of a large body which had left Genoa, and was 
proceeding on the road to Provence. Alarmed at the 
representations which he drcAV of the disastrous state of 
the army, the government, which had now passed from 
.. the feeble hands of the Directory into the firm grasp of 
31073 n'.'* Napoleon, took the most active steps to administer relief; 

several convoys reached the troops, and Massena, sent to 
it'i'-fak assume- the supreme command, succeeded in some degree 
in stopping the torrent of desertion, and restoring the 
confidence of the army.^ 

At the same time, the campaign on the Rhine was 
.Jealousy be- druAviiig to a closc, and the most ruinous divisions had 
nSnl'" arisen between the Allied commanders. Notwithstanding 
the brilliant successes of the Republicans at Zurich, their 
forces in that quarter were not so numerous as to enable 
them, in the first instance, to derive any considerable 
fridt from their victory. But no sooner were they relieved, 
by the failure of the Allied expedition to North Holland, 
from all appi’ehension in that quarter, than they resoNed to 
concentrate all their disposable force on the lower Rhine, 

of which the command was given to General Lecourbe, who 
liad so distinguished himself in the mountain warfare of 
Switzerland. But that which the strength of the Repub- 
licans coidd not effect, the dissensions of their enemies 
were not long in producing. The Russians and Austri- 
ans mutually threw upon each other the blame of the late 
disasters ; the latter alleging that the catastrophe at Zurich ' 
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was all owing to the want of Tigilance and skill in Kor- chap. 

sakoff ; and the former replying, that if Suwarroff had 1 

been supported by Hotze, as he had a right to expect, 
when ho descended from the St Gothard, all the misfor- 
tunes of the centre would have been repaired, and a bril- 
liant victory over his right wing have dispossessed Massena 
from his defensive position on the line of the Limmat. In 
this temper of mind on both sides, and with the jealousy ^ 
unavoidable between cabinets of equal power and rival 27-i. 

. • Jom. X. i357, 

pretensions, little was wanting to fan the discontent into 370. 
a flame.^ 

A trivial incident soon produced this effect. Suwarroff, 
after he had rested and reorganised his army, proposed suwarroff 
to the Archduke that they should resume offensive opera- Bavaria?™ 
tions against the enemy, who had shown no disposition to 
follow up his successes at Zurich. His plan was to 
abandon the Grisons, blow up the works of Fort St Lucie, 
and advance with all his forces to Winterthur, where he 
was to form a junction with Korsakoff, and attack .the 
enemy in concert with the Imperialists. The Archduke 
apprehended Yith too much reason that the assembbng of 
all the Russian troops on the banks of the Thur, in the 
centre of the enemy's Une, which extended from Sargans Oct. is. 
to the junction of the Aar and Rhine, would be both 
difficult and pmldhsf’ and therefore he proposed instead, 
that the corps of Korsakoff should march by Stockach to 
join the marshal behind the- lake of Constance, and that 
he himself should detach a strong Austrian column to 
second the operations of the Russians in Switzerland. 

Irritated at any alteration of his plans by a younger Oct. 14. 
officer, the old marshal, already soured by the disastrous 
termination of the campaign in Switzerland, replied m 
angry terms, on the following day, that his troops were 
not adapted for any further operations in the mountains, 
and that he himself would march to join Korsakoff,* and 
concert measures with him for the projected operations in 

, * This letter Suwarroff terminated with the following expressions : — I am 

YOL. Y. L 
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CHAP. Switzerland. On the following day, however, he changed 
his resolution; for, declaring that Ins troops absolutely 
ort 1‘eqiihed repose, and that they could find it only at a dis- 
j Arch. cj. tance from the theatre of war, he directed them to winter- 
28^28£^^’ quarters in Bavaiia, between the Lech and the Illcr, 
in’m. -where they were soon after joined by the artillery, which 
had come round by Verona and the Tyrol.^ 

This secession of the Russian force vras not produced 
Whifhie.ici3 merely by jealousy of the Austrians, or imtation at the 
hetaSX ill success of the Allied arms in Switzerland. It had its 
y^nmand ^>^80 ill motivcs of statc policy, and as such wa,s 

rapidly communicated from the field-marshars head- 
quarters to the cabinet of St Petersburg. The alliance 
between Russia and Austria, even if it had not been dis- 
solved by the mutual exasperation of their generals, must 
have speedily yielded to the inherent jealousy of two 
monarchies, equal in power and discordant in interest. 
The war was undertaken for objects which, at that time 
at least, appeared to be foreign to the immediate interests 
of Russia; the danger to the balance of power by the pre- 
ponderance of Prance seemed to be removed by the con- 
quest of Italy; and any further successes of Austria, it was 
said, were only likely to weaken a power too far removed 
to be of any serious detriment to the influence of Russia, 
in order to enrich one much nearer, and from whom serious 
resistance to its ambitious projects might be expected. 
The efibrts for the preceding campaign, moreover, had 
been extremely costly, and in a great degi’ee, notwith- 
standing the English subsidies, had exhausted the Impe- 
s/o^sn”' treasury. In these circumstances, the exasperation 
generals speedily led to a rupture between the 
riumri’i.’sj^ cabinets, and the Russian troops took no further share in 
the war.^ 

fielcl-marslial as well as you ; commander^ as well as you^ of an Imperial army; 
old, while you are young; it is for you to come and seek me.” He was so 
profoundly mortified by the defeat of the Russians at Zurich, that when he 
reached his winter- quarters, he took to bed, and became seriously ill ; while 
the Emperor Paul gave vent to his indignation against the Austrians in an 
angry article published in the Gazette of St Petei‘sbiirg.™-HARi>, vii. 297, 298. 
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Left to its own resources, Lowerer, tlie Austrian cabinet ch.^p. 
was far from being discouraged. The Archduke Charles 
had collected eighty thousand men between Olfenburg and 
Feldkirch ; but great as this force was, it hardly appeared PoeiUons 
adequate, after the deiiarture of the Russians, to a re- SeAus-“^ 
newal of actiyo operations in the Alps, and therefore he 
kept his troops on the defensive. Massena, on his side of- 
111 Switzerland, was too niiicli cxliausted by his preceding 
exertions to make any offensive movement. On the other oct. ib, 
hand, Lecourbe, whose forces on the Lower Rhine had 
been raised by the efforts of the Directory to twenty 
thousand men, passed that river in three columns, at 
Woms, Oppeuheim, and Mayence, and moved forward 
against Prince Schwartzenberg, who commanded the 
advanced-guard of the riglit wing of the Austrians, which 
occupied the line of the Bergstrass from Frankfort to 
Darmstadt. As the French forces were greatly superior, 
the Austrian general was compelled to retire, and, after 
evacuating Heidelberg and Mannheim, to concentrate his 
troops to cover Philippsburg, which, however, he was soon 
obliged to abandon to its own resources. The Archduke, 
though grievously embarrassed at the moment by the 
ruptui’e with the Russians, turned his eyes to the 
menaced point, and, by rapidly causing reinforcements to 
defile in that direction, soon acquired a superiority over 
his assailants. The Republican advanced-guard was 
attacked and w-orsted at Erligheim ; in consequence of 
which the blockade of Philippsburg was raised; but the oct.3i. 
French having been reinforced, it was again invested. 

The Archduke, however, having at length terminated his 
correspondence with Suwarroff, turned his undivided xov. 7. 
attention to the menaced quarter, and directed a large 
part of the Imperial army to reinforce his right. These 
columns soon overthrew the Republicans, and Lecourbe nec.2. 
was placed in a situation of such danger, that he had no 
means of extricating himself from it but by proposing an 
armistice to Starray, who commanded the Imperialists, 
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on the ground of negotiations being on foot between the 
two powers for peace. Starray accepted it, under a 
roseiwation of the approbation of the Archduke. But his 
refusal to ratify it was of no avail ; in the interval the 
stratagem had succeeded ; three days had been gained, 
during which the Republicans had leisure to defile without 
molestation over the Rhine.^ 

This closed the campaign of 1799, one of the most 
memorable of the whole revolutionary war. Notwith- 
standing the disasters by which its latter part had been 
checkered, it was evident that the Allies had gained im- 
mensely by the results of their operations. Italy had been 
regained as rapidly as it had been lost ; Germany, freed 
from tlie Republican forces, had rolled back to the Rhine 
the tide of foreign invasion, and the blood of two hun- 
dred thousand French soldiers had expiated the ambition 
and weakness of the Republican government. Not even 
in the glorious efforts of 1796, had the French achieved 
successes so important, or chained victory to their stand- 
ards in such an unbroken succession of combats as the 
Allies had done during this campaign. The conquest of 
all Lombardy and Piedmont ; the reduction of the gi’eat 
fortresses which they contained ; the liberation of Naples, 
Rome, and Tuscany, were the fruits of a single campaign. 
Instead of a cautious defensive on the Adige, the Impe- 
rialists now assumed a menacing offensive on the Mari- 
time Alps ; instead of trembling for the Tyrol and the 
Hereditary States, they threatened Switzerland and 
Alsace. The Republicans, weakened and disheartened, 
were everywhere thrown back upon their own frontiers ; 
the oppressive system of making war maintain war could 
no longer be carried on ; and a revolutionary state, ex- 
hausted by the sacrifices of nine years, seemed about to feel 
in its own territory a portion of the evils which it had so 
long inflicted upon others. 

The internal situation of France was even more dis- 
couraging than might have been inferred from the exter- 
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iial aspect of its affairs. In truth, it '(ras there that the chap. 
true secret of its reverses was to be found ; the bravery 
and skill of the armies on the fi-ontier had long concealed, 
but could no longer singly sustain, the internal weakness Depbriue 
of the state. The prostration of strength which invariably sSbn of 
succeeds the first burst of revolutionary enthusiasm, had j|“ 
now fallen upon France ; and if an extraordinary combi- 
nation of circumstances had not intervened to extricate 
her from the abyss, there can be no doubt she would have 
permanently sunk. The ardour of thollcvolutionhadtotally 
subsided. Distrust and despondency had succeeded to the 
enthusiasm of victory ; instead of the patriotism of gene- 
rous, had arisen the cupidity of selfish minds. “ The radi- 
cal vice,” says General Mathieu Dumas, “of a government 
without a chief was now apparent. The courage and 
talents of the generals, the valour and intelligence of the 
soldiers, who, during this dreadful campaign, had sustained 
this monstrous species of authority, sapped by every 
species of abuse and the exhaustion arising from the 
excess of every passion, could no longer repair or conceal 
the faults of those at the head of affairs. Public spirit was 
extinguished; the resources of the interior were exhausted ; 
the forced requisitions could no longer furnish supplies to 
assuage the misery of the soldiers; the veteran ranks had 
long since perished, and the young conscripts, destined to 
supply their place, deserted their standards in crowds, or 
concealed themselves to avoid being drawn; more than 
half the cavalry was dismounted : the state was in gi-eater 
danger than it had ever been since the commencement of 
the war.”^ The losses sustained by the French during ipum.ii. 
the campaign had been prodigious; they amounted to 
above a hundred and seventy thousand' men, exclusive of 
those who had been cut off by sickness and fatigue, who 
were a hundred thousand more.* In these circumstances, 
nothing was wanting to have enabled the coalition to 
triumph over the exhausted and discordant population of 
* * See *'Etat cles PerteB de TAm^e Fran 9 aise en 1799”; — Hard. vii. 473. 
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CHAP. France, but union, decision, and a leader of paramount 
autliority. Nothing could have sayed the Republicans 
from tbe gi’asp of the Allies but their own divisions. These 
were not slow, however, in bi’eaking out; and, amidst the 
ruinous jealousies of the Allies, that mighty conqueror 
arose who was destined to stifle the democracy and tame 
the passions of France, and bring upon her guilty people 
a weight of moral retribution, which could never have 
been inflicted till the latent energies of Europe had been 
called fortli by his ambition. 

“ Tlie alliance between Austria and Russia,” says the 
Causes of Archduke Charles, “ blew up, like most coalitions formed 
Sfte between powers of equal pretensions. The idea of a 
iiauce. common injterest, the illusion of confidence based on the 
same general views, prepares the first advances; differ- 
ence of opinion as to the means of attaining the desired 
objects, soon sows the seeds of misunderstanding; and 
that envenomed feeling increases in proportion as the 
events of the war alter the views of the coalesced powers, 
derange their plans, and undeceive their hopes. It seldom 
fails to break out openly when the armies are destined to 
undertake any operation in concert. The natural desire 
to obtain the lead in command, as in glory, excites tlie 
rival passions both of chiefs and nations. Pride and 
jealousy, tenacity and presumption, spring from the con- 
flict of opinion and ambition; continual contradictions 
daily inflame the mutual exasperation, and nothing but a 
fortunate accident can prevent such a coalition from being 
dissolved before one of the parties is inclined to turn his 
arras against the other. In all the varieties of human 
events, there are but two in which the co-operation of 
such unwieldy and heterogeneous masses can produce 
great effects; the one is, when an imperious necessity, 
and an insupportable state of oppression, induces both 
sovereigns and their subjects to take up arms to emanci- 
pate themselves, and the struggle is not of sufficient 
duration to allow the ardour of their first enthusiasm 
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to cool; tlie otlier, -when a state, by an extraordinary chap. 
increase of power, can arrogate to itself and sustain tlie 
right to rule the opinion of its allies, and make tbeir 
jealousies bend to its determination. Experience has 
proved that these different kinds of coalitions produce dif- 
ferent results : almost all oppressive conquerors have been 
overthrown by the first ; the second has been the chief 
instrument in the enthralling of nations.”^ In these pro- * Arch. ct. 
found remarks is to be found the secret both of the long " ' 
disasters attending the coalition against France, of the 
steady rise and irresistible power of the alliance headed 
by Napoleon, and of his rapid and irretrievable over- 
throw. They should never be absent from the contem- 
plation of tlie statesman in futnre times, either in estima- 
ting the probable i*esult of coalitions in which his own 
country takes a part, or in calculating on the chances of 
its resisting those which may be formed for its subjuga- 
tion. 

With regret the author must now bid adieu to the 

^ 92 

Memoirs of the Archduke Charles, so long the faithful compar'i- , 
guide in the German campaigns, as his invaluable annals 
do not come further down than the close of the cam- 
paign of 1799. Military history has few more remark- 
able works of which to boast. Luminous, sagacious, dis- 
interested; severe in judging of himself, indulgent in 
criticising others; liberal of praise to aU but his own 
gi'oat achievements, profoundly skilled in the military 
art, and gifted with no common powers of narrative and - 
description, his work is a model of candid and able mili- 
tary disquisition. Less vehement and forcible than 
Napoleon, he is more circumspect and consistent ; with 
inferior genius, he is distinguished by infinitely greater 
candour, generosity, and trustworthiness. On a fact 
stated by the Archduke, whether favourable or adverse to 
his reputation, or a criticism madp by him on others, the 
most perfect reliance may be placed. To a similar state- 
ment in the St Helena Memoirs implicit credit cannot be 
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CHAP, giren, unless its Teracity is supported by other testimony, 
or it is borne out, as is often the case, by its own self- 
1799 . evident justice and truth. In the military writings of 
these two great antagonists may be seen, as in a mirror, 
the opposite principles and talents brought into collision 
during the revolutionary war. On the one side, judg- 
ment, candour, and honesty, without the energy requisite 
to command early advantage in the struggle; on the 
other, genius, vigoui*, invention, but none of the moral 
qualities essential to confer lasting success. Or, perhaps, 
a more profound or fanciful obsciwer may trace in the 
German chief the fairest specimens of the great and 
good qualities which, in every age, have been the charac- 
teristic of the blue-eyed children of the Gothic race ; in 
the French, the most brilliant assemblage that ever oc- 
curred of the mental powers of the dark-haired Celtic 
family of mankind. 

“Prince Charles,” said Napoleon, “is a man whose 
catoaoter of conduct will ever be irreproachable. His soul belongs 
to the heroic age, but his heart to that of gold. More 
than all, he is a good man, and that includes everything 
> D’Abr.iv. when said of a prince.”^ The whole career of the Arch- 
duke, from first to last, justifies this beautiful eulogium. 
More, perhaps, than any commander of the age, he was 
“ without fear and without reproach.” Uniting the 
courtesy and dignified manners of the days of chivalry 
to the patriotic spirit of ancient Rome, and the upright 
• heai't of the Gothic blood, he was the genei'al of all 
others, in those days of glory, who approached nearest to 
the standard of ideal perfection. Inferior to Napoleon 
in genius, to Suwarrofif in daring, he was superior to 
either in cautious combination, scientific foresight, and 
the power of rq)airing disaster. His deliverance of 
Germany in 1796 was achieved by ability in strategy 
equal to that which gave Napoleon in the same year 
the empire of Italy : his able retreat through the Alps in 
1797 procured for his defeated country an advantageous 
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peace ; but for tbe errors of the AuKc Council he 'n^oukl 
in 1799 have accomplished the subversion of the Republic. 
When opposed to Napoleon himself, at the head of a colossal 
army in 1809, he retrieved the overthrow on the Bavarian 
plains; defeated the French Emperor in a pitched battle 
under the walls of Vienna; and, but for the neglect of his 
orders by the Archduke J ohn, would have crushed him by 
an overthrow as decisive as that of W aterloo, on the field 
of Wagram. 

Four commanders, and four only, in the age of the French 
Revolution, have risen to the highest eminence : Napoleon, 
Welling-ton, Suwarroff, and the Archduke Charles. The 
two last offered a striking contrast to each other, and, like 
the two first, were types of the nations at the head of 
whose armies they respectively combated. The Archduke 
had more science, Suwarroff greater daring ; the former 
was superior in combination, the latter in execution. Fear- 
less, vehement, and impassioned, the strokes of the Rus- 
sian conqueror fell like the burning thunderbolt; but he 
frequently relaxed his efforts when victory was gained, 
and did not always reap that fruit from his victories 
which might have been anticipated from their brilliancy. 
Profound, cautious, unwearied, the conqueror of Aspern 
rose with the difiSculties with which he was surrounded, 
and extracted from them the means of again recalling 
victory to his standards; but by carrying too far the prin- 
ciple of avoiding risk, he not unfrequently lost the oppor- 
tunity of achieving decisive success. Suwarroff, by the 
vehemence of his onset, reft in a few weeks from the Re- 
publicans the whole firait of Napoleon’s victories in Italy, 
while, by an undue delay of eight days at Milan, he missed 
the opportunity of destroying their army in its retreat. 
The Archduke reduced the conqueror of Echmuhl to the 
last straits on the shores of the Danube, but, by after- 
wards suspending his attack on the island of Lobau, lost 
the chance of finishing the war at a blow. The former 
was greater on the field, the latter in the council. In 
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tactics the MiiscoYite commander was unrivalled, the Aus- 
trian in strategy. Both were subject to the grievous 
bondage from which Napoleon and Frederick w^ere happily 
exempt, — of a council, composed of men inferior in ability 
to themselves, far removed from the scene of action, and 
who not unfrequently maiTed their best-laid enterprises. 
Yet did each, notwithstanding this disadvantage, worthily 
discharge the important duty he was called to by Provi- 
dence and intrusted with by his country ; the conqueror 
of Ismael, in bearing the Russian standards, conquering 
and to conquer, tlirough every adjoining state; the saviour 
of Germany in stemming the torrent of revolutionary in- 
vasion, and preserving unscathed for happier times the 
strength and fortitude of his coimtry. 

The passage of the St Bernard by Napoleon has been 
the subject of unmeasm’ed eulogium by almost all the 
French historians ; but nevertheless, in the firmness with 
which it was conducted, the difficulties with which it had 
to contend, and the resolution displayed in its execution, 
it must yield to the Alpine campaign of the Russian hero. 
In crossing from Martigny to Ivrea, the First Consul had 
no enemies to overcome, no lakes to pass, no hostile army 
to vanquish, after the obstacles of nature had been sur- 
mounted; the difficulty of the ascent and the roughness 
of the road constituted the only serious impediments to 
the march. But in passing from Bellinzona to Altdorf 
by the St Gothard, Suwarroff had to encounter not merely 
a road of greater length and equal difficulty, but to force 
his way, sword in hand, through columns of the enemy, 
long trained to mountain warfare, intimately acquainted 
with the country, under a leader of pre-eminent skill in 
that species of tactics ; and to do this with troops as 
ignorant of Alpine geography as those of France would 
have been of the passes of the Caucasus. When he de- 
scended, like a mountain torrent, to the lake of Uri, over- 
throwing everything in his course, he found his progress 
stopped by a deep expanse of water, shut in by precipices 
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on either side, without roads on its shores, or a hark on chap. 

its bosom, and received the intelligence of the total defeat 1- 1 

of the army with wdiich he came to co-operate under the 
walls of Zurich. Obliged to defile by the rugged paths 
of the Schachenthal to the canton of Glarus, he was ere 
long enveloped by the victorious columns of the enemy, 
and his front and rear assailed at the same time by superior 
forces, flushed by recent conquest. It was no ordinary 
resolution -which in such circumstances could disdain to 
submit, and, after fiercely turning on his pursuers, and 
routing their bravest troops, pi-epare to surmount the diffi- 
evdties of a fresh mountain passage, and, amidst the horrors 
of the Alps of Glarus, brave alike the storms of -winter 
and the pursuit of the enemy. The bulk of men in all 
ages are governed by the event; and to such persons the 
passage of the St Bernard, followed as it was by the 
triumph of Marengo, will always be tlie highest object of 
interest. But without detracting from the well-earned 
fame of the French general, it may safely bo affirmed 
that those who know how to separate just combination 
from casual disaster, and can appreciate the heroism of 
valour when straggling with misfortune, will aw^ard a still 
higher place to the Russian hero, and follow the footsteps 
of Suwarroff over the snows of the St Gothard and the 
valley of Sernft with more interest than either the eagles ^ 
of Napoleon over the St Bernard, or the standards of comparison 
Hannibal from the shores of the Rhone to the banks of pas.sagos, 
the Po.^ 

Suwarroff did not long survive his final ill success against 
the arms of the Republicans. Accustomed to a long train Last ilinc'.ss 
of victory, undefeated in a single battle during his long 
career when acting unfettered, he became the prey of un- 
bounded vexation, at seeing his deserved reputation for 
invincibility reft from him in the close of his career, by 
the absurd combinations or selfish jealousy of the Aulic 
Council. Shortly after he arrived in St Petersburg, he 
fell under the displeasure of the Emperor Paul, whose 
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head, never very strong, "svas now exhibiting unequivocal 
proofs of aberration. His great ground of complaint 
against Suwarroff was not the ill success of his later 
operations, but his not having informed him of the astute 
and selfish policy of the cabinet of Vienna, in time to have 
prevented the disasters from which the Muscovite arms 
had suffered so severely ; as if it was the duty of a 
general to sow discord between his master and the allied 
sovereigns with whom he was acting. Grief for this 
estrangement so preyed upon the mind of the illustrious 
general, that his complaint resisted all the efforts of art, 
and he was soon on the verge of death. He awaited its 
approach with calm composure, but sent a message to 
the Emperor to say he had a last favour to request at his 
hands.’’ 

The Emperor declined to visit him, but sent his grand- 
sons, Alexander, afterwards Emperor, and Constantine, to 
console the last moments of the dying hero, accompanied 
by an assurance that his last request should be granted. 
When the message was delivered, he spoke long and 
warmly on the past lustre and present decline of his coun- 
try’s glory, and broke out in passionate exclamation on 
his eternal attachment to the great Catherine. “I was 
only a soldier,” said he, Avith his last breath, “ and she felt 
the inclination I had to serve her. I owe her moi’e than 
life ; she has given me the means of making it illustrious. 
Tell her son that I receive with gratitude his Imperial 
word. Here is the portrait of Catherine ; it has never since 
I received it left my bosom : the favour I ask is, that it 
should be buried with me in my tomb, and remain for ever 
attached to ray heart.” With these words he expired. 
His last favour was granted ; he was laid in the tomb 
with the portrait of Catherine placed on his bosom. The 
enmity of Paul, however, continued beyond the grave ; not 
a Russian attended him to his place of sepulture, and the 
whole Continental corps diplomatique, influenced by his 
known hostility, kept aloof from the mournful ceremony.^ 
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The English ambassador* alone, vitb a spirit \rorthy of 
the representative of a free people, braved the wrath of 
, tlic Czar in the plenitude of his power, and followed the 
remains of the immortal hero to his grave. 

The expedition to Holland was ably conceived, and failed 
only from the inadequacy of the force employed, and the 
inherent weakness incident to an enterprise conducted by 
allied forces. It was the gi'eatcst armament which had 
been sent from Great Britain during the war, but was yet 
obviously inadequate both to the magnitude of the enter- 
pi’ise and the resources of the state mainly interested in 
its success. In truth, the annals of the earlier years of 
the war incessantly suggest regret at the parsimonious 
expenditure of British force, and the great results which, 
to all appearance, would liave attended a more vigorous 
effort at the decisive moment. “ Any person,” says Mr 
Burke, “ who was of age to take a part in public affairs 
forty years ago, if the intermediate space were expunged 
from his memory, would hardly credit his senses when he 
should hear, from the highest authority, that an army of 
tw'o hundred thousand men was kept up in this island, 
and that in Ireland there were at least qighty thousand 
more. But how much greater would be his surprise, if 
he were told again that this mighty force was retained 
for the mere purpose of an inert and passive defence, and 
that, by its very constitution, the greater part was disabled 
from defending ns against the enemy by one preventive 
stroke or one operation of active hostility ! What must 
his reflections be on leaiming further, that a fleet of five 
hundred men-of-war, the best appointed that this country 
ever had upon the sea, was for the greater part employed 
in the same system of unenterprising defence ? What 
must be the feelings of any one who remembers the former 
energy of England, W'hen he is given to understand that 
these two islands, with their extensive sea-coast, should 
be considered as a garrisoned sea-town ; that its garrison 
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TiTas SO feebly commanded as never to make a sally; and 
that, contrary to all that has been hitherto seen in v^ar, 
an inferior army, with the shattered relics of an almost 
annihilated navy, may with safety besiege this superior 
garrison, and, without hazarding the life of a man, ruin 
the place merely by the menaces and false appearances of 
an attack V’’^ 

If this was true in 1 797, when the indignant statesman 
wrote these cutting remarks, how much more was it ap- 
plicable in 1799, when France was reduced to extremities 
by the forces of Austria and Russia, and the extraordinary 
energy of the Revolution had exhausted itself? The 
Archduke Charles, indeed, has justly observed, that modern 
history presents few examples of great military operations 
executed in pursuance of a descent on the sea-coast ; and 
that the dilficulties of the passage, and the uncertainty 
of the elements, present the most formidable obstacles in 
the way of the employment of considerable forces in such 
an enterprise.^ But experience in all ages has demon- 
strated that they are not insurmountable, and that from 
a mihtary force, thus supported, the greatest results may 
reasonably be expected, if sufficient energy is infused into 
the undertaking. The examples of the overthrow of 
Hannibal at Zama, of the English at Hastings, of the 
French at Cressy and Azmeour, and of Napoleon in Spain 
and at Waterloo, prove what can be effected, even by a 
maritime expedition, if followed up with the requisite 
vigour. And, unquestionably, there neA^er was an occasion 
when greater results might have been anticipated from 
such an exertion than in this campaign. Had sixty 
thousand native British, constantly fed by fresh sup- 
plies from the parent state, been sent to Holland, they 
would have borne down all opposition, hoisted the 
Orange flag on aU the fortresses of the United Pro- 
vinces, hberated Flanders, prevented the accumulation of 
force which enabled Massena to strike his redoubted 
blows at Zurich, hindered the formation of the army of 
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reserve, and intercepted the thunder-strokes of Marengo chap. 
and Hohenlindcn. . ^ . 5 ! 

The rapid fall of the French inilitarj power in 1799 
was the natural I'esult of the sudden extension of the Causorffte 
frontiers of the Republic beyond its strength, and affords S French 
another example of the truth of the maxim, that the 
more the ambition of a nation in a state of fermentation 
leads to its extension, the more does it become difficult for 
it to preserve its conquests.^ Such a .state as France tlien Uom. xu. 
was, with a military power extending from the mouth of 
tlie Ems to the shores of Calabria, and no solid foundation 
for government but the gratification of ambition, has no 
chance of safety but in constaiitiy advancing to fresh 
conquests. The least reverse, by destroying the charm 
of its invincibility, and compelling the separation of its 
armies to garrison its nmnerous fortresses, loave-s it weak 
and powerless in the field, and speedily dissolves the 
splendid fabric. This truth was experienced by the 
Directory in 1799 ; it was evinced on a still greater scale, 
and after still more splendid triumphs, by Napoleon in 
1813. It is power slowly acquired and wisely consoli- 
dated, authority which brings the blessings of civilisation 
and protection with its growth, victories which array the 
forces of the vanquished states in willing and organised 
multitudes under the standards of the victor, which alone 
are durable. Such wei'c the conquests of Rome in tlie 
ancient world, such are the conquests of Russia in Europe, 
and Britain in India, in modern times. The whirlwinds 
of an Alexander, a Timour, or a Napoleon, are in general 
as short-lived as the genius which creates them. The 
triumphs flowing from the transient ebullition of popular 
enthusiasm sink with the decay of the passion from which 
they spring. Nothing is durable in nature but what has 
arisen by slow degrees; nothing in the end obtains the 
mastery of nations but the power which protects and 
blesses them. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


CIVIL HISTOEY OF FEANCE, FEOM THE EEVOLUTIOH OF THE 
18th FEUCTIDOE to THE SEIZUEE OP SUPEEME POVER BY 
NAPOLEON. SEPTEJIBER 1797 — NOVEMBEE 1799. 


CHAP. The Revolution of France Had now run through the 

i- usual course of universal enthusiasm, general suffering, 

^ plebeian revolt, bloody anarchy, democratic cruelty, and 
Apathy of military despotism. There remained a last stage to which 
rnffafter it had not yet arrived, but which, nevertheless, was ueces- 
sary to tame the passions of the people, and reconstruct 
Fractidor. fabric of society out of the ruined fragments of former 
civilisation. This stage was that of a single despot, and 
to this final result the weakness consequent on exhausted 
passion was rapidly bringing the country. To the fervour 
of democratic license there invariably succeeds in a few 
years a period of languor and listlessness, of blighted hope 
and disappointed ambition, of despair at the calamitous 
results of previous changes, and heedlessness to everything 
but the gratification of selfish passion. The energetic, the 
ardent, the enthusiastic, have for the most part sunk under 
the contests of former factions. Few remain but the base 
and calculating, who, by stooping before the storms under 
which their more elevated rivals perished, have contrived 
to survive their fall. This era is that of public degradation, 
of external disaster and internal suffering, and, in the 
despair of all classes, it prepares the way for the return to 
a more stable order of things. 
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The external disasters which had rapidly aecumirlated 
upon the Republic since the commencement of hostilities, 
the loss of Italy, and refluence of the war to the frontiers 
of Franco, could hardly have failed to overturn a govern- 
ment so dependent on the fleeting gales of popular favour 
as that of the Directory, even if it had not been tainted 
by the inherent vice of having been established by the 
force of militai’y power, in opposition to the wishes of 
the nation and the forms of the constitution. But this 
cause had for long been preparing its dournfaU ; and the 
removal of the armies to the fi'ontier, upon the resump- 
tion of hostilities, rendered it impossible any longer to 
stifle the public voice. That inevitable scoimge of all 
revolutionary states, emharrassment of jhiame, had, since 
the revolution of the 18th Fructidor, impeded all the 
operations of the government. Notwithstanding the con- 
fiscation of two-thirds of the public debt, it was found 
impossible, in the succeeding season, to pay.the interest on 
the third which remained, without having recourse to 
fresh expedients. . The deficit on the year was announced 
by the minister of finance as amounting to at least 
63,000,000 francs, or £2,520,000 ; it was known to 
amount to nearly 100,000,000 ; and the taxes were levied 
slowly, and with extreme difficulty. To meet the defi- 
ciency, the duty on doors and windows was doubled; that 
on carriages raised tenfold, and the effects of the Protes- 
tant clergy were, as already noticed, confiscated, putting 
them, Hke the Catholics, on the footing of payment from 
government. Thus the Revolution, as it advanced, was 
successively swallowing up the property even of the 
humblest in the community.^ 

The new elections of a third of the legislature, in March 
1799, were conducted with greater order and freedom than 
any which had preceded them ; because the army, the great 
support of the Directory, was for the most part removed, 
and the violence used on previous occasions to secure the 
return could not so easily be put in force. A large pro- 
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portion of representatives, accordingly, v’’ere returned 
adverse to the government established by the bayonets of 
Augercau, and w'aited only for an opportunity to displace 
it from the helm. It fell to Rcwb ell’s lot to retire from 
the Directory, and Sieyes -was chosen by the two councils 
in his stead. The people were already dissatisfied with 
the administration of afiuirs, when the disasters at the 
commencement of the campaign came to fan the flame 
into a conflagration. After these events, the public indig- 
nation could no longer be restrained. Complaints broke 
out on all sides; the conduct of the war, the management 
of the finances, the tyranny exercised over the elections, 
the arbitrary dispersion of the Chambers, the iniquitous 
removal of nearly one-half of the deputies, the choice of 
the generals, the direction of the armies, all were made 
subjects of vehement and impassioned invective. The old 
battalions, it was said, had been left in the interior to 
overawe the elections ; the best generals were in irons ; 
Championnet, the conqueror of Naples, had been dismissed 
for striving to repress the rapacity of the inferior agents 
of the Directory ; Moreau, the commander in so glorious 
a retreat, was reduced to the rank of a general of division, 
and Scherer, unknown to fame, had been invested with 
the command of the army of Italy. Even measm-es which 
had formerly been the object of general praise, were now 
condemned in no measured terms. The expedition to 
Egypt, it was discovered, had given an eccentric direction 
to the best general and bravest army of the Republic, and 
provoked the hostility at once of the Sublime Porte and 
the Emperor of Russia ; while the attack on Switzerland 
was an unjustifiable invasion of neutral rights, which 
necessarily aroused the indignation of all the European 
powers, and brought on a war which the government 
had made no preparations to meet. These complaints 
were, in a gi’eat degree, well founded ; but they would' 
never have been heai’d if the fortune of war had proved 
favourable,^ and the Republican armies, instead of being 
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thrown back on their own frontiei*. had been following chap. 
the career of victorj into the Imperial states. But the ' ~ ~ ' 
Directoiy now' experienced the truth of the saj'ing of 
Tacitus ; — ‘-'Ilaec est bcllorum pessima conditio ; prospera 
omnes sibi vindicant, adversa uni solo imputantur.” 

-In the midst of this general effeiw'escence, the restraints 
imposed on the liberty of the press after the reyolution of Eestorhiun 
the 18th Fructidor, could no longer be maintained. The tjUnfe'’''’ 
armed force wdiich had imposed and kept them on wus 
aw anting; the soldiers were almost all combating on the 
frontiers. These restraints were, accordingly, no longer 
enforced against the daily journals, and the universal indig- 
nation speedily spoke out in the periodical press. In every 
quarter, in the newspapers, the tribune, the pamphlets, the 
clubs, nothing was to be read or heard but declamations 
against the government. The parties who had alternately 
felt the w'eight of their vengeance, the royalists and the 
Jacobins, vied with each other in inveighing against 
theii' imbecility and want of foresight ; while the soldiers, i * 268 
hitherto their firmest support, gave open vent to their Lao- 
indignation at the “ Advocates ” who had brought back ° ’ 
the Republican standards to the Alps and the Rliine.^ 

A league was speedily formed against the government, 
at the head of which were Generals Joubert and Augereau. Formation 
Barras, though a Director, entered into the plan, and gave agdn^fhe 
it the weight of liis reputation, or rather his revolutionary 
audacity and vigour. It was agreed that no questions 
should be brought forward, until the obnoxious Directors 
were removed, as to the form of government which should 
succeed them ; and the three Directors, La R^velliere- 
Ldpaux, Treilhard, and Merlin de Douai, were marked 
out for destruction. The conspiracy wus far advanced, 
when the misfortunes in Italy and on the Rhine gave 
tenfold force to the public discontent, and deprived the 
government of all means of resistance. The departments 
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in the south, now tlireatened with invasion from the 
Allied army, Avere in a state of extreme fermentation, and 
sent deputations to the Councils, wlio painted in the most 
lively colours the destitute state of the troops, the con- 
sternation of the provinces, the vexations of the people, 
the injustice done to the generals, and the indignation of 
the soldiers. The nomination of Sieyes to the Directory 
Avas the most convincing proof of the temper of the Coun- 
cils, as he had ahvays and openly expressed his dislike at 
the constitution and the Directorial government. To elect 
him, was to proclaim, as it Avere, that they desired a 
revohition,^ 

Sieyes soon became the head of the conspirators, who 
thus numbered among their ranks two Directors, and a 
great majority of both Councils. It was no longer their 
first object to remodel the constitution, but to gain imme- 
diate possession of the reins of power, in order to extri- 
cate the country from the perilous situation in which it 
was placed. For this purpose they refused all accommo- 
dation or consultation with the three devoted Directors, 
while the most vehement attacks Avere made on them in 
both Councils. The disastrous state of the finances 
afforded too fair an opportunity for invective. Out of 
400,000,000 francs already consumed in the public 
service for the yeai' 1799, not more than 210,000,000 
francs had been received by the treasury, and the arrears 
were coming in very slowly. Various new taxes were 
Amted by the Councils ; but it was apparent to every one 
that their collection, under the present system, Avas im- 
possible. A still more engrossing topic was afforded by 
the discussions on the proposed alteration of the law on 
the liberty of the press and the popular societies, in order 
to take away from the Directory the arbitrary power with 
which they had been invested by the law of the 19 th 
Fructidor. The democrats exclaimed that it was indis- 
pensable to electrify the public mind ; that the country 
was in the same danger as in 1793, and that the same 
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means must lie taken to meet it; that every species of cxup. 
patriotism voiild speedily expire if the clubs -were not 
reopened, and unlimited freedom alloY'cd to the press. 

Without joining in thi.s democratic fervour, the royalists 
and Constitutionalists concurred with them in holding 
that the Directory had made a bad use of the dictatorial 
power given to them by the revolution of 18 th Fructidor, 
and that the restoration of the popular clubs had become , 
indispen.sabie. bo general a concord among men of such sip^Mpi. 
dissimilar opinions on all other subjects, announced the xiv. 3oo. 
speedy fall of the government.^ 

The first measures of the conspirators were opened by 
a message from the different committees of the Councils, Prepara- 
presented by Doulay de la Meurthe, in which they insisted rav“hftimt 
upon being informed of the causes of the exterior and 
interior dangers which threatened the state, and the 
means of averting them which existed. The Directory, 
upon receiving this message, endeavoured to gain time, by 
promising to give an answer in detail, which recpiired 
several days to prepare. But this was by no means what 
the revolutionists intended. After waiting a fortnight 
without receiving any answer, the Councils, on the 
recommendation of their committees of war, expendi- 
ture, and finance, agreed to declare their sittings perma- 
nent, till an answer to the message w'as obtained, and 
the three committees were constituted into a single com- 
mission of eleven members, — in other words, a provisional 
government. The Directory on their part also declared 
their sittings permanent, and everything seemed to pre- 
sage a fierce conflict. The commission dexterously availed 
themselves of the cii’curastance that Treilhard, who for 
thirteen months had been in the Directorjf, had been 
appointed four days before the legal period, and instantly 
proposed that his nomination should be annulled.- La R^- 
vellibre-L^paux, who was gifted with great political fimness, ® Th.x. 32->. 
in vain strove to induce Treilhard to resist ; he saw his 44'!"' 
danger, and resolved to yield -to the storm.® He accord- 
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ingly sent in Ms resignation, and Goliier, a velieraent 
republican, but a man of little political capacity, tbough 
an able u’riter, was named by the Councils in his stead. 

The victory was gained, because this change gave the 
Councils a majority in the Directory, but La Rdveiliere- 
Ldpaux was still firm in his refusal to resign. After ex- 
hausting every engine of flattery, threats, entreaties, and 
promises, Bai-ras at length broke up the conference by 
declai’ing, “Well, then, it is all over ; sabres must be drawn.” 

Wretch!” exclaimed La R^vellifere, “do you speak 
of sabres 1 There is nothing here but knives, and they 
are all directed against those virtuous citizens whom you 
wish to murder, because you cannot induce them to 
degrade themselves.” But a single individual could not 
withstand the -legislature; he yielded at length to the 
entreaty of a deputation from the Councils, and sent in 
his resignation during the night. His example was im- 
mediately followed by Merlin ; and Generals Moulins 
and Roger Ducos were appointed as successors to the 
expelled Directors. Thus, the government of the Direc- 
tory was overturned in less than four years after its first 
establishment, and in twenty months after it had, by a 
violent stretch of illegal force, usurped dictatorial powers. . 
The people of Paris took no part in this subversion of 
their rulers, which was effected by the force of the national 
assemblies illegally directed. Revolutionary fervour had 
exhausted itself ; and an event which, six years before, 
would have convulsed France from one extremity to the 
other, passed over with hardly more agitation than a 
change of ministers causes in a constitutional monarchy. i 

The violent measm’es, howevei’, which had dispossessed 
the government, were far from bringing to the helm of 
affairs any accession either of vigour or ability. The new 
Directory, composed, like the Councils, of men of opposite 
principles, was even less qualified than that which had 
preceded it to make head against the tempest, both with- 
out and witMn, which assailed the state. Sieyes, the 
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only man among thein of superior intellect, dreamed of cii.vp. 
notliing but a ncu' political organisation of society, and 
had none of the qualities fitted to struggle with the mis- 
fortunes of a sinking state. Roger Ducos, an old Giron- 
dist, \yas merely his creature, and unfit to direct any 
department of the Republic. Moulins, an obscimc general, 
but a yehement republican, had been nominated by the 
J acobin party to uphold tlicir interests in the goycrument, 
and, being unknown to the armies, possessed none of the 
influence witli the military so necessary to reyiyo their 
former spirit. Barras A^'as the only man capable of giriug 
any cflectual assi.stanco to the administration ; but he was 
so much under the influence of his passions and his vices, 
and had taken so many and sixch contradictory parts in 
the course of the Revolution, that no reliance could be 
placed on his assistance. After liaving been a violent 
Jacobin after the rcyolution of 31st May, a loading Ther- 
midorian after the fall of Robespierre, a revolutionary 
Director on the 18th Fructidor, and a vehement enemy of 
his ancient colleagues on the 30th Prairial, he now became 
a royalist Director, elected to withstand the principles of 
democracy which had so often elevated him to power. 

Gohier was sincere and honest in his intentions, but he 
was an infatuated republican, who, amidst the general 
wreck of the institutions of the country, was dreaming 
only of the social compact, and the means of averting a 
counter-revolution. From the moment of their installa- ?j.y; 

tit) i 1 

tiou, their sentiments on most subjects were found to be 
so much at variance, that it rvas evident no cordial Cm. ™' 
co-operation could be expected amongst them.^ 

The first and most pressing necessity was to stem the 
torrent of disaster which had overwhelmed the armies of New mim>- 
the Republic. Immediately after the change in the pohlXt®. 
government, news arrived of the forcing of the lines of 
Zurich ; and, before the coiisteraation which this occasioned 
had subsided, it was followed by intelligence of the battle 
of the Trebbia, and the evacuation of the ridge of the 
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CHAP. Appeniues. These misfortunes rendered it absolutely 
■ necessary to take some stops to restore the public conli- 
dence ; and, for this pmpose, a great change was made in 
the military commanders of the Republic. Champiounet, 
who had been thrown into prison for evading the orders 
of the Directory regarding the pillage of the Neapolitan 
dominions, was liberated from his fetters, and received the 
command of an army which it was proposed to establish 
along the line of the higher Alps ; Bernadotte, from whose 
activity great results were justly expected, was appointed 
minister at war; and Joubert, Avhose exploits in the 
Nap.’ i. 361. Tyrol had gained for him a brilliant reputation, nomi- 
nated to the command of the shattered army of Italy.^ 
The overthiw of the government was the siguaT for 
Efforts 'of the issuing of the Jacobins from their retreats, and the 
to revive the recommencemeiit of revolutionary agitation, with aU the 
pei’ilous schemes of democratic ambition. Everywhere 
wWchtotaiiy reopened; the Jacobins took possession of 

the Riding-school hall, where the debates of the Constitu- 
ent Assembly had been held, and began again to pour 
forth those impassioned declamations in consequence of 
which such streams of blood had already floAved. Taught 
by former disasters, however, they abstained from de- 
manding any sanguinary proceedings, and confined them- 
selves to a strenuous support of an agrarian law, and those 
measm’cs for the dmsion of property, to the advocacy of 
which Baboeuf had fallen a victim. The leading members 
of the Councils attended their meetings, and swelled the 
ardent multitudes who already crowded their assemblies, 
flattering themselves, even in the decrepitude of the revo- 
lutionary fervoui’, with the hopeless idea that they would 
succeed in directing the torrent. But the times were no 
longer the same, and it was impossible in 1799 to revive 
the general enthusiasm which ten years before had intoxi- 
cated every head in France. The people had not forgot- 
ten the Reign of Terror, and the dreadful calamities 
which had followed the ascendant of the Jacobins; they 
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receiYcd their promises without joy, without illusion, and chap. 
listened with undisguised anxiety to the menaces Avhich ' .11 
they dealt out to all who opposed their designs. Their 
apathy tlu'ew the J acobins into despair, as they were 
well aware that, without the aid of the populace, the}’’ 
would be unable to overturn what yet remained of the 
fabric of society. “ W e cannot twice," said the citizens, 

“go through the same fiery ordeal: the Jacobins have no 
longer the power of the assignats at their command; the 
illusion of the people has been dispelled by their sufier- 
ings; the army regards their rule with horror.” The 
respectable citizens, worn out with convulsions, and appre- 
hensive beyond everything of a return to the yoke of the 
multitude, sighed for the restoration of a stable govern- 
raent, and were prepared to rally round any leader who 
would subject the passions of the Revolution to the yoke a. '45*. 
of despotic power. ^ 

To supply the enormous and daily increasing deficit in 
the public treasury, the revolutionists maintained that it ForceSioan, 
was indispensable to recur to the energy and patriotic scriptimof 
measures of 1793 ; to call into active service all classes decSb^” 
of the state, and levy a forced loan of 120,000,000 of*^^’““'" 
francs, or £4,800,000, upon the opulent classes, increasing 
in severity with the fortunes of those from whom it was to 
be exacted. After long debates, this arbitrary measure 
was adopted, and at the same time a conscription of two 
hundred thousand men ordered to recruit the armies. 

These vigorous measures promised, in the course of time, 
to procure a great supply for the public necessities : but 
in the meanwhile the danger was imminent ; and it Avas ^ 
much to be feared that the frontiers would be inAmded ssr. iom. ’ 
before any efl&cient support coidd be afforded to the armies ?! 'Ici 
intrusted with their defence.® 

What rendered every measure for the supply either of 
the army or the treasury difficult of execution, was the 
complete state of anarchy into which the provinces had 
fallen, and the total absence of all authority from the 
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CHAP, time that the troops had been remoTcd to the frontier. 
The Vendeans and Chouans had, in the west, broken into 
fearful activity ; the Companies of the Sun renewed their 
Anarihyof cxccsscs ill the soutli ; and everywhere the refractory con- 
Sl^craei scripts, forming themselves into bands of robbers, occupied 
liol'a'ls’* the forests, and pillaged travellers and merchandise of 
every description along the highways. To such a height 
had these disorders, the natural and inevitable consequence 
of a I’e volution, arisen, that in most of the departments 
there was no longer any authority obeyed, or order main- 
tained, but the strong pillaged the weak with impunity, 
as in the rudest ages. In these circumstances a law, 
named the law of the hostages, was proposed and carried 
in the Councils, and remains a singular and instructive 
monument of the desperate tyranny to which those are 
in the end reduced, who adventmie on the perilous course 
of democratic innovation. Proceeding on the supposition, 
at once arbitrary and unfounded, that the relations of the 
emigrants were the sole cause of the disorders, they 
enacted, that whenever a commune fell into a notorious 
state of anarchy, the relations of emigrants, and all those 
known to have been at all connected with the ancient 
regime, should be seized as hostages, and that four of them 
sliould be trmsiyoiied for every assassination that was 
committed in that district, and their property be rendered 
liable for all acts of robbery which there occmi'ed. But 
this law, inhuman as it was, proved wholly inadequate 
“ Th. to restore order in this distracted country ; and France 
if'hs! was menaced with an anarchy, so much the more terrible 
than that of 1793, as the Committee of Public Salvation 
was awanting, whose iron arm, supported by victory, had 
then cruslied it in its grasp.^ 

The disturbances in the western provinces, during this 
insiimhioTi paralysis of the authority of government, had again risen 
andk vS- the most formidable height. That unconquerable band, ; 
the Vendeans and Chouans, whom the utmost disasters 
could never completely subdue, had yielded only a tempo- 
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rary submission to the enei'getic and able measures of chap. 
General Hoche; and with the arrival of less skilful leaders 
of the republican forces, and the increasing weakness of 
government, their activity again led them to insurrection. 

This fresh outbreak of the insurrection was chiefly owing 
to the cruel and unnecessary persecutions which the 
Director LaR^veiliere-L^paux kept up against the priests ; 
and it soon rose to the most formidable height. In March 
1799, the spirit of Chouanism, besides its native depart- 
ments in Brittany, had spread to la VencMe, and the 
Republic beheld with dismay the fresh breaking out of 
that terrible volcano. Chollet, Mortagne, Herbiers, names 
immortalised in those wonderful wars, were again sig- 
nalised by the successes of the royalists ; and the flame, 
spreading further than the early victories of tlie Vendeans, 
menaced Touraine. Bourmont, afterwards coneperor of 
Algiers, a chief of great ability, revenged in Mans the 
bloody catastrophe of the royalist army ; and Godet de 
Ch^tillon, after a brilliant victory, entered in triumph Beauch. iu. 
into Nantes, which had six years before defeated the ooiLi.e. 
utmost eflforts of the grand army under Cathelineau.’^ 

Nor did the financial measures of government inspire 
less dread than the external disasters and internal dis- Great seve- 
orders which overwhelmed the country. The forced loan eXSiraof 
was levied with the utmost severity ; and as all the for- 
tunes of the royalists had been extinguished in the for- 
mer convulsions, it now fell on those classes who had been consenp- 
enriched by the Revolution, and thus spread a universal " 
panic through its most opulent supporters. They now 
felt the severity of the confiscation which they had inflicted 
on others. The ascending scale, according to which it was 
levied, rendered it especially obnoxious. No fixed rule 
was adopted for the increase according to the fortune of 
the individual, but everything was left to the tax- 
gatherers, who proceeded on secret and frequently false 
information. In these circumstances, the opulent found 
their whole income disappearing under a single exaction. 
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The tax voted was 120,000,000 francs, or £4,800,000 ; 
but in the exhausted state of the country, it was impossible 
to raise this sum ; and specie, under the dread of arbitrary 
exactions, entirely disappeai'ed from circulation. Its col- 
lection took three years, and then only realised three- 
fourths of that amount.^ The three-per-cents consolidated, 
that melancholy relic of former bankruptcy, had fallen to 
six per cent on the remnant of a third, which the great 
confiscation of IfO^ had left — a little more than a sixtieth 
part of the former value of the stock at the commencement 
of the Revolution. The executive were more successful 
in their endeavours to recruit the military forces of the 
Republic. Soldiers are as easily obtained during public 
sulFering as money is hard to find. Under the able and 
vigorous management of Bernadotte, the conscription pro- 
ceeded with great activity; and soon a hundred thousand 
young men were enrolled and disciplined at the depfits 
in the interior of the country. These conscripts were no 
sooner instructed in the rudiments of the military art, 
than they were marched off to the frontier, where they 
rendered essential service to the cause of national inde- 
pendence. It was the reinforcements thus obtained which 
enabled Massena to extricate the Republic from extreme 
peril at the battle of Zurich ; and it was in their ranks that 
Napoleon, in the following year, found the greater part of 
! those dauntless followers who scaled the barrier of the 
Great St Bernard, and descended like a thunderbolt on 
the plain of Marengo.^ 

While the Republic, after ten years of convulsions, 
was fast relapsing into that state of disorder and weak- 
ness which is at once the consequence and punishment of 
revolutionary violence, the hall of the Jacobins resounded 
with furious declamations against all the members of the 
Directory, and the whole system which in every country 
has been considered as the basis of social union. The 
distribution of property was in an especial manner the 
object of invective ; and the agrarian law, which Baboeuf 
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had bequeathed to the last democrats of the Revolution, ctiap. 
was universally extolled as the perfection of society. Felix . 

Lejjclletier, Arena, Di'ouet, and all the furioius revolu- 
tionists of the age, were there assembled, and the whole 
atrocities of 1793 were soon held up for ajiplause and 
imitation. They celebrated the manes of the victims 
shot on the plain of Greuelle; demanded in loud terras 
tlie instant punishment of all “ the leeches who lived on 
the blood of the people,” the general disarming of the 
royalists, a levy en masse, the establishment of manufac- 
tures of arms in the public places, and the restoration of 
their cannon and pikes to the inhabitants of the fau- 
bourgs. These ardent feelings were roused into a perfect 
fury, when the news arrived of the battle of Novi, and 
the retreat of the army of Italy to the Alps. Talley- 
rand became in an especial manner the object of attack. 

He was accused of having projected the expedition to 
Egypt, the cause of all the public disasters ; Moreau was s ^ gg^ 
overwhelmed with invectives, and Si^yes, the president of 
the Council of Ancients, stigmatised as a perfidious priest, 3«o. Jom. 
who was about to belie in power all the patriotic resolu- l sal! 
tions of his earlier years.^ 

In these perilous circumstances, the Directory named 
Fouch^ minister of police. This celebrated man, who Fouci/ehs 
under Napoleon came to play so important a part in the 
government of the empire, eaidy gave indication of the £a!“terf'* 
great abilities and versatile character which enabled him 
so long to maintain his influence, not only with many 
different administrations, but under so many different 
governments. An old member of the Jacobin Club, and 
thoroughly acquainted with all their designs ; steeped in 
the atrocities of Lyons ; a regicide and atheist ; bound 
neither by affection nor principle to their cause, and seek- 
ing only in the shipwreck of parties to make his own 
fortune, he was eminently qualified to act as a spy upon 
his former friends, and to secure the Directory against 
their efforts. He perceived at this critical period that the 
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ascendant of the reTolutionists on tlie wane ; and 
having raised himself to eminence by their passions, he 
now resolved to attach himself to that conservative party 
who were striving to reconstruct the elements of society, 
and establish regular authority by their subversion. The 
people beheld with dismay the associate of Collot d’Her- 
bois, and a I’egicide member of the Convention, raised to 
the important station of head of the police : but they soon 
found that the massacres of Lyons were not to be renewed; 
and that the Jacobin enthusiast, intrusted with the direc- 
tion of affairs, w’as to exhibit, in combating the forces of 
anarchy, the spirit he had imbibed in gaining its rictories, 
and a vigour and resolution on the side of order, unknown 
in the former stages of the Revolution. His accession to 
the administration at this juncture was of great import- 
ance ; for he soon succeeded in confirming the wavering 
ideas of Barras, and inducing him to exert all his strength 
in combating those principles of democracy which were 
again beginning to dissolve the social body.^ 

Under the auspices of so vigorous a leader, the power of 
the J acobins was speedily put to the test. He at once 
closed the Riding-school hall, where their meetings were 
held; and, supported by the Council of the Ancients, 
within "whose precincts it was placed, prohibited any 
further assemblies in that situation. The democrats, 
expelled from their old den, reassembled in a new place 
of meeting in the Rue du Bac, where their declamations 
were renewed with as much vehemence as ever. But 
public opinion had changed ; the people were no longer 
disposed to rise in insurrection to support their ambitious 
projects. Fouchd resolved to follow up his first blow by 
closing their meetings altogether. The Directory were 
legally invested with the power of taking this decisive step, 
as the organisation of the society was contrary to law ; 
but there was a division of opinion among its members as 
to the expediency of adopting it — Moulins and Gohier 
insisting that it was only by favouring the clubs, and 
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reriving the revolutionary spirit of 1793, that the Re- chap. 
public could make head against its enemies. IIoArever, 
the majority, consisting of Sieves, Barras, and Roger 
Ducos, persuaded by the arguments of Fouch^ resolved 
upon the decisive step. The execution of the measure 
was postponed till after the anniversary of the 10 th 
August ; but it was then carried into effect without opposi- i'-j;*!- 

tiou, and the Jacobin Club, wliich had spread such havoc iso! 

through the world, at last and for ever closed.^ 

Deprived of their point of rendezvous, the democrats 
had recourse to their usual engine — the press : and the violence or 
journals were immediately filled with the most furious pessrild 
invectives against Sihyes, who was stigmatised as the ?hem\ytii 9 
author of the measure. This able, but speculative man, Directory, 
the author of the celebrated pamphlet, “ What is the Tier's 
Etatf” which had so powerful an effect in promoting the 
Revolution in 1789, was how held up to public execra- 
tion as a perfidious priest who had sold the Republic to 
Prussia. In truth, he had long ago seen the pernicious 
tendency of the democratic dogmas with which he com- 
menced political life, and never hesitated to declare openly 
that a strong government was indispensable to France, 
and that liberty was utterly incompatible with the suc- 
cessive tyranhy of different parties, which had so long 
desolated the Republic. These opinions were sufficient 
to point him out as the object of republican fury ; and, 
aware of his danger, he was already beginning to look round 
for some military leader' who might execute the coup 
dhetat, which he foresaw was the only remaining chance 
of salvation to the country. In the meanwhile, the state 
of the press required immediate attention ; its license and 
excesses were utterly inconsistent with any stable or 
regular government. The only law by which it could 
be restrained, was one which declared that all attempts 
to subvert the Republic should be punished with death ; 
a sanguinary regulation, the offspring of democratic appre- 
hensions, the severity of which prevented it, in the present 
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CHAP, state of public feeling, from being carried into execution. 

In tliis extreinitj, tbe three Directors declared that they 
i70fl. could no longer carry on the government; and France u^as 
on the point of being delivered over to utter anarchy, \vhen 
the Directory thought of the expedient of applying to the 
press the article of the constitution which gave the executive 
power the right to airest aU persons suspected of carrying 
on plots against the Re]3ublic. Nothing could be more 
j Art. ui. forced than such an interpretation of this clause,^ winch 
was obviously intended for a totally different pm-pose ; 
but the necessity and the well-known principle, solus 
Sept. 3. popidi supremo lex, seemed to justify, on the ground after- 
wards taken by Cliarles X., a stretch indispensable for the 
“W-x-SKfi, existence of rcgidar government, and an arrit was at 
xiy.' 8ca‘' length resolved on, which authorised the apprehension of 
S”' the editors of eleven journals, and the immediate suppres- 
sion of their publications.^ » 

This bold step produced an immediate ebullition among 
Their coa- the democTats; but it was confined to declamations and 
threats, without any hostile measures. The tribune re- 
sounded with “ dictators,” “ the fall of liberty,” and all the 
s^pt 11 oflier overflowings of revolutionary zeal ; but not a sword 
was drawn. The three resolute Directors, continuing their 
advantage, succeeded in throwing out,- by a majority of 
245 to 171, a inoposal of Jourdan to declare the country 
in danger, which was supported by the whole force of the 
Jacobin party ; and they soon after successfully ventured on 
the bold step of dismissing Bernadotte, the minister at war, 
whose attachment to democratical principles was well 
Sept. 17 . known. All thoughts were already turned towards a 
military chief capable of putting an end to the distractions 
of the Republic, and extricating it from the perilous 
situation in which it was placed, from the continued 
successes of the Allies. “We must have done with 
declaimers,” said Sihyes; “what we want is a head and a 
sword.” But where to find that sword was the diflGiculty. 
Joubert had recently been, killed at Novi ; Moreau, not- 
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vitlisfcanding his consummate military talents, was known chap. 
not to possess the energy and moral resolution requisite 
for the task; Massena was famed only as a skilful soldier; 
while Augereau and Bernadottc, both violent democrats, 
had openly thrown themselves into the arms of the oppo- 
site party. In this emergency, all eyes were already turned 
towards that youthful hero who had hitherto chained vic- 
tory to his standards, and whose early campaigns, splendid 
as they were, had been almost thrown into the shade by 
tlic romantic marvels of his Egyptian expedition. The 
Directory had, in the preceding spring, assembled an im- 
mense fleet in the Mediten-canean, to bring back the army 
from the shores of the Nile ; but it had been broken ixp with- 
outacliicving anything. But Lucienand JosephBuonaparte 
had conveyed to Napoleon full intelligence of the disas- 
trous state of the liejmblic, and it was by their advice that 
he resolved to brave the English cruisers and return to 
Franco. The public mind was already in that uncertain iTh.x.375 
and agitated state which is the general precursor of some f/443^L^’ 
great political event ; and the iouimals, a faithful mirror jii- sss, _ 
or its fleeting changes, were nlled with conjectures as to wo, iss. 
the future revolutions he was to achieve in the world.^ 

In truth, it was high time that some military leader 
of commanding talents should seize the helm, to save the pepioraMe 
sinking fortunes of the Republic. Never since the com- PraLe at 
men cement of the war had its prospects been so gloomy, 
both from external disaster and iuteriial oppression. A 
contemporary republican writer, of no common talent, has 
drawn the following gi’aphic picture of the internal state 
of France at this period : — “ Merit was generally perse- 
cuted; all men of honour were chased from public situa- 
tions ; robbers were everywhere assembled in their infer- 
nal caverns; the wicked were in power; the apologists of 
the system of terror thundering in the tribune; spoliation 
re-established under the name of forced loans ; assassina- 
tions prepared; thousands of victims already marked out, 
under the name of hostages; the signal for pillage, mur- 
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der, and conflagration, anxiously looked for, couclied in 
the words, the ‘country is in danger; ’ the same cries, the 
same shouts, were heard in the clubs as in 1 v 93 ; the same 
executioners, the sameTictims; liberty, projjerty, could no 
longer be said to exist; the citizens had no security for 
their lives — the state for its finances. All Europe was in 
arms against us; America even had declared against om 
tyranny; our armies were routed, our conquests lost, the 
territory of the Repubhc menaced with invasion. Such 
was the situation of France before the revolution of the 
iSth Brumaire.” And such is the picture of the ultimate 
efiect of democratic convulsions, drawn by those who had 
urged them on ; such the miseries which compelled the 
nation, instead of the mild sceptre of Louis, to receive the 
di’eaded sword of Napoleon 

The despatches, containing the account of the expedi- 
tion into Syria, and of the marvellous victories of Mont 
Thabor and Aboukir, arrived at this time, and spread far 
and wide the impression that the conqueror of llivoli was 
the destined saviour of the state, for whom all classes were 
so anxiously looking. His name was in every mouth. 
Where is he 1 What will he do 1 What chance is there 
that he will escape the English cruisers % were the ques- 
tions universally asked. Such was the anxiety of the 
public mind on the subject, that rumour had twice out- 
stripped the hopes of his friends, and announced his 
return ; and wlien at length the telegi'aph gave the ofiicial 
intelligence that he had arrived on the coast of Provence, 
the public transports knew no boimds. When the people 
at Frejus heard that the conqueror of Egypt was on the 
coast, their enthusiasm broke through all the restraints of 
government. The quarantine laws were in a moment 
forgotten. A multitude, intoxicated with joy and hope, 
seized the first boats, and rushed on board the vessels. 
Napoleon, amidst universal acclamations, landed, and 
immediately set out for Paris. The telegraph, with the 
rapidity of the winds, announced his arrival, and the im- 
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portaiit intelligence speedily spread over the capital. Tlie chap. 
entrancement was universal, the joy unanimous. All 
wi,s]ie.s had been turned towixrds a hero who coidd restore 
]ieacc to desohated France — and here he was, dropt firom 
tlic clouds : a fortunate soldier presented himself, who had 
caused the French standards to float on the summit of tlic 
Capitol and at the foot of the Pyramids ; in whom all the 
world I’ecogniscd both civil and military talents of the very 
liighcst order. His proclamations, his negotiations, Ks 
treaties, bore testimony to tlic first ; his astonishing vic- 
tories afforded irrefragable evidence of tlie second. So 
rare a combination might suggest alarm to the friends of 
liberty, were it not that his well-known principles and 
disintcrc.stednoss precluded the idea that lie would employ 
the dictatorship to any other end than the public good, 
and the termination of the misfortunes of the country. 
Discourses of this sort, in every mouth, threw the public 
into transports — so much the more entrancing as they suc- 
ceeded a long period of disaster. The joyful intelligence 
was announced, amidst thunders of applause, at all the , 
theatres ; patriotic songs again sent forth their heart- j,};- 
stirring strains from the orchestra ; and more than one Napli.’.iii.'" 
enthusiast expired of joy at the advent of the hero who iil”' 
was to terminate the difficulties of the Republic.^ 

The conqueror was greeted with the most enthusiastic 
reception the whole w'ay from Frejus to Paris. At Aix, Hisjom-nej', 
Avignon, Vienne, and Lyons, the people came forth in 
crowds to meet him; his journey resembled a continual 
triumph. The few bells which the Revolution had left in 
the churches were rang on his approach ; his coiu’se at 
night was marked by bonfires on all the eminences. On 
the 16 th of October he ariived unexpectedly at Paris; oct. lu 
his wife and brothers, mistaking his route, had gone out 
to meet him by another road. Two hours after his 
arrival he waited on the Directory ; the soldiers at the 
gate of the palace, who had served under him at Areola ; 
recognised his figure, and loud cries of “ V ive Buonaparte !” 
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announced to tlie gOTernment that the di'eaded com- 
mander had anived. Ho was reccired by Gohier, and it 
was arranged that he should be presented in public on 
the following day. His reception then was, to external 
appearance, flattering; and splendid encomiums were pro- 
nounced on the victories of the Pyramids, jMount Thabor, 
and Abouldr : but mutual distrust prevailed on both sides, 
and a vague disquietude already pervaded the Directory 
at the appearance of the renowned conqueror, who at so 
critical a moment had presented liimself in the capital.^ 
Though convinced that the moment he had so long 
looked for laid arrived, and resolved to seize the supreme 
authority, Napoleon landed in France without any fixed 
j)rojcct for carrying his design into execution. The enthu- 
siasm, however, with which he had been received in the 
course of his jouraey to Paris, and the intelligenco which 
he there obtained of the state of the country, made him 
at once determine on the attempt. The circumstances of 
the time were singularly favourable to such a design. 
None of the Directory were possessed of any personal con- 
sideration, except Sieyes ; and he had long revolved in his 
mind tlie project of substituting, for the weak and oppres- 
sive government which was now desolating France, the 
firm hand of a vigorous and able military leader. Even 
so far back as the revolt of the sections, on the 13th 
Vendemiaire, he had testified his opinion of the weakness 
of his colleagues to Napoleon. At the most critical 
moment of the day, when the Committees of Government 
had lost their heads, Sieyes approached Napoleon, 
and, taking him into the embrasiu’e of a window, said — 
“ You see how it is, general : they are haranguing when 
the moment for action has arrived. Large bodies are 
unfit for the lead of armies : they nev^er know the value of 
time. You can be of no use here. Go, general, take 
counsel only of your own genius, and the dangers of the 
country : the sole hope of the Republic is in you.” These 
words were not lost on Napoleon; they pointed out the 
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speaker as the fit associate in his designs; and to these chap. 
■was soon added M. Talleyrand, -who was too clear-sighted 
not to perceive that the only chance of safety was in tl'iO , 
authority of a dictator, and who had also private griev- iyi. ’ 
ances of his own to induce him to desire the overt] irow of Bom.in.»2. 
the government.^ 

Indeed, so general was the imjn-cssion, at that period, of 
the impossibility of continuing the government of France Previous in- 
imder the republican form, that, previous to Napoleon’s the ohcL 
arrival, various projects not only had been set on foot, but Lomr* 
were far advanced, for the restoration of monarchical 


authority. The brothers of Napoleon, Joseph and Lucien, 
were deeply implicated in these intrigue.s. The Abbe 
Sieyes at one time tliought of placing tlie Duke of Bruns- 
wick on the throne; Barras was not averse to the restora- 
tion of the Bourbons, and was engaged in negotiations 
with Louis XVIII. for that imrpose.^ These had even 
gone so far that the terms of the Director were fi.xed for 
playing the part of General Monk; twelve millions of 
livres were to have been his reward, besides two millions 
to divide among his associates.® But, in the midst of these 
intrigues, Joseph and Lucien Buonaparte were in a more 
effectual way advancing their brother's interests, by indu- 
cing the leaders of the army to co-operate in his elevation. 
They had already engaged Macdonald, Leclerc, Lcfebvre, 
Augereau, and Jourdan, to favour his enterprise; but 
Moreau hung back, and all their efforts had failed in 
engaging Beniadottc, whose republican principles were 
proof against their seductions.'* 

No sooner had Najioleon arrived at his unassuming 
dwelling in the Rue Chantereine, than the whole generals 
who had been sounded hastened to pay their court to 
him, and with them all who had been dismissed or con- 
ceived themselves ill used by the Directory. His saloon 
soon resembled rather the court of a monarch than the 
rendezvous of the friends of any private individual, how 
eminent soever. Besides Lannes, Murat, and Berthier, 
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Avlio liad sliaxed his fortunes in Egypt, and 'were warmly 
attached to him, there were now assembled Jourdan, 
Augereau, Macdonald, BeinmoiiTille, Leclerc, Lefebvre, 
and Marbot, who, notwithstanding their many diiferences 
of opinion on other subjects, had been induced, by the 
desperate state of the Republic, to concur in offering the 
military dictatorship to Napoleon. Although Moreau at 
first appeared undecided, he was at length won by the 
addi-css of his great riral, who made the first advances, 
and affected to consult him on his future designs. In 
addition to this illustrious band of military chiefs, many of 
the most influential members of the legislature were also 
disposed to favour the enterprise. Roederer, the old loader 
in tiro municipality; Rcgnault St-Jean-d’Angely, long 
known and respected for his indomitable firmness in the 
most trying scenes of the Revolution, and a great number 
of the leading deputies in both Chambers, had paid their 
couii} to him on his arrival. Nor were official functionaries, 
and even members of the administration, wanting. Sibyes 
and Roger Ducos, the two Directors who chiefly superin- 
tended the civil concerns ; and Moulins, who was at the 
head of the inilitaiy department of the Rej)ublic ; Cam- 
baceres, the minister of justice ; Fouche, the head of the 
police, and Real, a commissary in the department of the 
Seine — an active and intiiguing partisan — ^were assiditous 
in their attendance. Eight days liad hardly elapsed, and 
already the direction of government seemed to be insen- 
sibly gliding into his hands. The ideas of these different 
persons, however, .were foi’ from being unanimous as to 
the course which should be adopted. The republican 
generals offered Napoleon a military dictatorship, and 
agi’eed to support him with all their power, provided he 
would maintain the principles of the Riding-school Club, 

’ where their meetings were now held.^ Sibyes, Talleyrand, 

. Roger Ducos, and Regnier, proposed simply to place 
him at the head of affairs, and change the constitution, 
which experience had proved to be so miserably defective; 
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wliile tlie Directors Barras and Goluer vainly endea- chap. 
vonrod to rid tliemselvcs of so dangerous a rival, by " ‘ 
offering and anxiously pressing upon him the command 
of the armies. 

In the midst of this flattering adulation, the conduct of 
Napoleon vms influenced by that profound knov'ledge of Profound 
human natime, and thorough dissimulation, -wliich formed ton"Sus 
such striking features of his character. Affecting to Avith- 
diw from the eager gaze of the multitude, he seldom 
shoAved himself in public ; and then only in the costume 
of tlie National Institute, or in a gi'ay surtout, with a 
Turkish sabre suspended by a silk ribbon — a dress which, 
under seeming simplicity, revealed the secret pride of the 
conqueror of the Pyramids. He postponed from day to 
day the numerous A'isits of distinguislied individuals who 
sought the honour of being presented to him ; and when 
he w'cnt to the theatre, frequented only a concealed box, 
as if to avoid the thunders of applause which always 
attended his being recognised.* When obliged to accept 
an imitation to a sumptuous rej)ast, given in his honour 
by the minister of justice, he requested that the leading 
laAAwers might be invited : and selecting M. Tronchet, the 
eloquent defender of Louis XVI., conversed long with him 
and Treilhard on the want of a simple code of criminal 
and civil jurisprudence, Avhich might be adapted to the 
intelligence of the age. To private dinners in his own 
hou.se, ho invited only the learned men of the Institute, 
and com'orsed Avith them entirely on scientific subjects ; 
if lie spoke on politics at aU, it aa'us only to express his 
profound regret at the misfortunes of France. In vain , 
the Directors exaggerated to him the successes of Massena Lc. ’ 
in Switzerland, and Brune in Holland p he appeared in- Th.'x.437. 
consolable for the loss of Italy, and seemed to consider 

* Nec Agricoia. prosperitato reruin in vanitatem usus^ expeditionem aut 
victoriam voca'bat, victos continuisse : no laureatis quidem gesta prosecutus est. 

Sed ips^ dissimulatione famrie famam auxit, sestiniautibusj quanta futuri ^0, tam 
niagna tacuisset.” — TacituS; Agricola, 18. How identical is Human nature iu 
all ages ! 
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every success of no moment till tliat gem ms restorecl to 
tlie coronet of tlic Republic. 

Napoleon’s first attempt ms to engage in liis interest 
GoMer, the president of tbe Directory, and Moulins, who 
were botli strongly attached to the republican side ; and, 
with this view, he not only paid them in private the 
greatest attention, but actually proposed to them that he 
should be taken into the government instead of Sieyes, 
though below the age of forty, which the constitution 
required for that elevated function. “Take care,” said 
ho, “of that cunning priest Sieyes; it is Lis connexion 
with Prussia, the very thing which should have excluded 
him from it, which has raised him to the Directory; 
unless you take care, he will sell you to the coalesced 
powers. It is absolutely necessary to get quit of liim. 
It is true, I am below the legal age required by the con- 
stitution ; but, in the pursuit of forms, we must not forget 
realities. Those who framed the constitution did not 
recollect that the matiuity of judgment produced by the 
Revolution is often far more essential than the maturity 
of age, which in many is much less material. Ambition 
has no share in these observations; they are dictated 
alone by the fears which so dangerous an election could 
not fail to inspire in all the friends of real freedom.” 
Gohier and Moulins, however, agi'ccd in thinking that 
the Republic had more to fear from the young general 
than the old metaphysician ; and therefore replied, that 
though, if of tlie legal age, he would doubtless have 
seemed all suffrages, yet nothing in their estimation could 
counterbalance a violation of the constitution, and that 
the true career which lay before him was the command of 
the armies.^* 


* At tliis period, Sicyes's indignation at Xapoleon knew no bounds. “ In- 
stead,” said ho, “of lamenting liis inactmty, let us rather congratulate ourselves 
upon it. Far from putting arms into tlie hands of a man ■whose intentions are 
so suspicious — far from giving him a fresh theatre of glory — let us cease to 
occupy ourselves more about his concerns, and endeavour-, if possible, to cause 
him to bo forgot.” — Gohirr, i. 216. 
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Meanwhile all Europe was rosoundiu" with the return chap. 
of Napoleon, and speculation, with its thousand tongues, " 
was GTerywhere busied in anticipating the changes which 
he was to effect in the fate of France and of the world. After iijudi 
“ What will Buonaparte do ? Is he to follow the foot- He atieni|th 
steps of Cromwell, or Monk, or Washington 1 jHb sSyes. 

change is he likely to make in the fate of the war 1” w'oio 
the questions asked from one end of Europe to the other. 

But the general himself was for a short time undecided as 
to the course which he should pursue. To arail himself 
of the support of the Jacobins and the Riding-school 
Club seemed the plan most likely to disarm all opposition, 
because they were the onl}' efficient or energetic body in 
the state; but he well knew that the Jacobins were 
jealous of every leader, and were at once exclusive and 
violent in their passions. To make use of tliem for his 
own elevation, and immediately break the alliance and 
persecute them, would be a dangerous course. Sihyes, on 
the other hand, was at the head of a numerous bodj’ of 
leading men in the Chambers. His character procliulod 
him from becoming an object of jealousy to the dictator ; 
and although many of his party were finn republicans, 
they were not of such an impetuous and energetic kind as 
to be incapable of employment under a regular govern- 
ment, after the struggle was over; and, besides, their strife 
•with the Riding-school Club Avas too recent to leave room 
for apprehension as to any coalition between such op- 
posite bodies. Influenced by these considerations, Napo- 
leon resolved to attach hiniaclf to Sibyes and his party, 
and to enter into none of the projects of the Jacobins. 

Though political considerations, hoAVCAur, led to this alli- 
ance, there Avere no tAvo men in France who hated each 
other more cordially than Napoleon and Sibyes. They had 
lately met at dinner at the Director Gohier’s : the fonner, 
though he had made the first advances to Moreau, thought 
it unworthy of him to do the same to the veteran of the 
Revolution, and the day passed over without their address- 
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CHAP, ing each other. They separated mutually exasperated. 
“ Did you see that little insolent fellow said Sieyes ; 

1799 . « ]jg not eyen condescend to notice a member of 

the government, who, if they had done right, would have 
caused him to be shot.” — “What on earth,” said Napoleon, 
“could have made them put that priest into the Directory 1 
esP’rh.x!’ He is sold to Prussia, and unless you take care, he will 
443 ’ Sr deliver you up to that power.” Yet those men, stimulated 
62 *‘coh’ RRihition, acted cordially together in the revolution 
i.-iue. ' Avhich so soon approached. Such is the friendship of 
politicians^ 

On the 30th October, Napoleon dined with Barras. 
Measurh “ Tlio Rcpublic is perisHng,” said the Director ; “ nothing 
ie»o on. ^ miserable state ; the government is des- 

titute of all force. We must have a change, and name 
H^douville President of the Republic. Your intention, 
you know, is to put yoimself at the head of the army. 
As for me, I am ill, my popularity is gone, and I am fit 
only for private life.” Napoleon looked at him steadily, 
without making any answer. Barras cast doAvn his eyes, 
and remained silent ; they had divined each other. Hd- 
douville was a man of no sort of celebrity ; his name had 
been used merely as a cover to the searching question. 
The conversation here -dropped ; but Napoleon saw that 
tlie time for action had airived, and a few minutes after 
he called on Sieyes, and agreed to make the change be- 
tween the 15th and 20th Brumaire (6th to llth Novem- 
ber). On returning home, he recounted to Talleyrand, 
Fouch4 and others, what had passed ; they communicated 
it during the night to Barras, and at eight the following 
morning the Director vvas at his bedside, protesting his 
f' devotion, and that he alone could save the Republic. But 
ilt’ ttv' Napoleon declined his open assistance, and turned the 
407,' 408. conversation to the difference between the humid climate 
of Paris and the brnming sands of Arabia. ^ 

Notwithstanding his utmost efforts, however, Napoleon 
was unable to make any impression on Bemadotte. That 
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general, jiartly from republican pn'nciples, partly from 
jealousy, resisted all his advances. “ You have scon,” said 
he to I3ouiTieuno, “ the enthusiasm -with which I was re- 
ceived in France, and how evidently it spring.s from the 
general desire to escape out of a disastrous predicament. 
Well! I have just seen Bernadotto, who boasts, with a 
ridiculous exaggeration, of the great success of the Repub- 
lic ; he spoke of the Russians beat, and Genoa saved ; of 
the innumerable armies which were about to be raised. 
He even reproached me with not having brought back my 
soldiers from Egypt. ‘ What I’ I answered, ‘ you tell me 
that you are overflowing with troops — ^that two hundred 
thousand infantry, and forty thousand cavalry, will soon 
1)0 on foot. If that is so, to what purpose should I have 
brought back the remains of my army V He then changed 
liis tone : ho confessed that he thought us all lost. He 
spoke of external enemies, of intenial enemies — and at that 
word he looked steadily in my hice. I also gave him a 
glance. But patience ; the pear will soon be ripe.” Soon 
after, Napoleon expressed himself with Iris wonted vehe- 
mence against the agitation which reigned among the 
Jacobins, and of which the Riding-school hall had so 
recently been the centre. “Your own brothers,” replied 
Bernadette, “were its principal founders, and yet you 
accuse me of liaving favoured that club : it is to the 
instructions of some one, I hmw not who, that wo are to 
ascribe the agitation tliat now prevails.” At these words 
Napoleon could no longer contain himself. “True, gene- 
ral,” he replied with the utmost vehemence, “and I would 
rather live in the woods than in a society which presents 
no security against violence.” Their conversation only 
augmentccl the breach, and soon after they separated in 
sullen discontent. ^ 

Though a few of Ijhe military, however, held out, the 
great proportion of them were gained. Berthier, Lannes, 
and Murat, were daily making converts of such as were 
backward in sending in their adhesion. The ofiicers of 
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tlie’gan'ison, lieaded by Moreau, demanded that they 
should be presented to Niipoleon. The forty adjutants 
of the national guard of Paris made the same request; 
his brothers, Lucien and Joseph, daily augmented his 
party in the Councils; the 8th and 9th regiments of 
ckagoons, vlio had served under him in Italy, with the 
21st chasseurs, who had been organised by him, were 
devoted to his service. Moreau said, “ He did not wish 
to be engaged in any intrigues, but that, when the 
moment for action arrived, he would be found at his 
post.”* The people of Paris, who awaited in anxious 
expectation tlie unfolding of the plot, could no longer 
conceal their impatience. “ Fifteen days have elapsed,” 
said they, “ and nothing has been done. Is he to leave 
iis, as he did on liis return from Italy, and let the 
•Republic perish, tormented by the factions who dispute 
its remains?” Everything announced the approach of 
the decisive moment.^ 

By the able and indefatigable efforts of Lucien Buona- 
parte, a banquet, at which he liiraself was president, was 
given at the Council of the Ancients, in honour of Napo- 
leon. It passed oif with sombre tranquillity. Every 
one spoke in a whisper, anxiety was depicted on every 
face, a suppressed agitation was visible even in the midst 
of apparent quiet. Naj^oleoids own countenance was 
disturbed; his absent and preoccupied air sufficiently 
indicated that some great project was at hand. He rose 
soon from table and left the party, which, although 
gloomy, had answered the object in view, which was — to 

All interesting conversation took place between Napoleon and Moreau, 
wlien tlicy met, for the first time in tbeir lives, at a dinner party at Gohier's, 
Wlien first introduced, they looked at each other a moment without speaking. 
Napoleon was the first to break silence, and testify to Moreau the desire wiiicli 
he had long felt to make his aequo, intance. You have returned victorious 
from Egjqit,'' replied Moreau, jind I from Italy after a great defeat. It was 
the month which lii.s nianiagc induced Joubert to spend at Paris which caused 
our disasters, by giving the Allies time to reduce Mantua, and bring up the 
force which besieged it to take a part in the action. It is always the greater 
number which defeats the less.” — True,” replied Napoleon, it is always the 
greater number which beats the less.” — “ And yet,” said Gohier, with small 
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bring together six hundred persons of rarious political 
principles, and thus engage them to act in unison in any 
common enterprise. It was on that night that the 
arrangements for the conspiracy were finally made hetYv-een 
Sieyes and Napoleon. It was agreed that the gOYcrn- 
ment should be overturned; that, instead of the five 
directors, three consuls should be appointed, charged with 
a dictatorial power which was to last for three months; 
that Napoleon, Sieyes, and Roger Ducos, should fill these 
exalted station.s; and that the Council of the Ancients 
sliould pass a decree on the IStli Brumaire, (9th Nov.,) 
at soimn in tlie morning, transferring the lcgi.slatiTe body 
to St Cloud, and appointing Napoleon commander of the 
guard of the legi.slature, of the ganison of Paris, and the 
national guard. On the 19th, the decisive event was to 
talso ])lace.^ 

Diuhig the three critical days which followed, the 
secret, though known to a great number of persons, was 
faitlifully kept. The preparations, both civil and military, 
\vent on witbout interruption. Orders were given to the 
regiments, both infantry and cavahy, which could be 
relied on, to parade in the streets of Chantereine and 
Mont Blanc, at seven o’clock in the morning of the 18th. 
Moreau, Lcfebvre, and all the generals, were summoned 
to attend at the same horn’, with the forty adjutants of 
the national guard. Moanwiiilc the secret council of the 
Ancients laboured, with shut doors and closed windows, 
to prepare the decree Avliich was to pass at seven in the 
morning and as it forbade all di.scussion, and the Conn- 

jirinics you have froqueiitly <lefeatcd large ones.” — Even tlicii/’ rejoined he, 
‘‘it was always the inforior force which w'as defeated by the superior. AVIieu 
with, a small body of incii I was in presence of a large one, collecting my little 
band, I foil like lightning on one of the wing.s of the enemy and defeated it; 
profiting by the disorder which such an event never foiled to occasion in their 
wdiole line, I repeated the attack ^dtli similar succes.s in another quarter, still 
with my wliole force. I thus beat it in detail; and the general victory^ which 
was the result, was still an example of the truth of the principle, that the 
greater force defeats the lessei'.” — See Gohier, i. 203, 204. Two days after, 
Kapolcon made Moreau a present of a dagger set with diamonds, worth 10,000 
francs. — Monitcur^ 1709, p. T7S. 
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CHAP, cil of Five Himdred ■were oiilv summoned to meet at 

XX [X 

-1 eleTen, it was hoped the decree -woidd pass at once — not 
17.99. Qjjjy -without any opposition, hut before its opponents 
could be aware of its existence. 

gg Meanwhile Napoleon, in his secret intercourse with the 
Efforts of different leaders, was indefatigable in his endeavours to 
wiXatr disarm all opposition. Master of the most profound dis- 
ijarties. gnntilation, he declared himself, to the cliiefs of the dif- 
ferent parties, penetrated with the ideas which he was 
aware would be most acceptable to their minds. To one 
he protested that he certainly did desire to play the part 
of Washington, but only in conjunction with Sieyes — the 
proudest day of his life wmiild be that wdicn he retired 
from power; to another, that the part of Cromwell ap- 
peared to him ignoble, because it was that of an impos- 
tor. To the friends of Sieyes, he professed himself 
impressed with the most profound respect for that mighty 
intellect, before wdiich the genius of Mirabeau had pros- 
trated itself; that, for his own part, he coidd only head 
the armies, and leave to others the formation of the con- 
stitution. To all the Jacobins wlio approached him, ho 
spoke of the extinction of liberty, the tyranny of the 
Directory, and used terms ■v'hich sufficiently recalled his 
famous proclamation wMch had given the first impidse to 
the Revolution of the 18th Fructidor.'"' In public he 
3'EEOunccd a review of the troops on the morning of the 
40!!, 409. 1 8th Bnimairc, after which he was to set off to take the 

command of the army on the frontier.’- 

All the proposed arrangements were made wntli the 

At a small clinnei’ party, given by Napoleon at this time, Avlioi-e tlie 
!I!)irector Gohiex’ was present, tlic conversation turned on the turquois used 
by tlie Orientals to clasp tlieir turbans. IliiSng from bis cliair, Napoleon 
took out of a private drawer two brooches, richly set with those jewels, one 
of which he gave to Gohior, the other to Desaix. “ It is a little toy,” said he, 
which ux rcpiMiams may give and receive without any impropriety.” — 
Soon after, the conversation turned on the prospect of an approaching pacifica- 
tion. “ Do yon really,-’ said Napoleon, “ advocate a general peace ? You are 
wrong, president. A republic should never make any but accmwmocAi- 

tions ; it should always contrive to have some war on hand to keep alive the 
rnilitary spirit"' — Gohieb, i. 214, 215. 
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utmost precision. By daybreak on the IStli Brumaire 
(9th Noy.) the boiileAmrds were filled Avith. a immerous -1— - 1 
and splendid body of cavalry, and all the officers in and 
around Baris repaired, in full dross, to the Rno Chante- tiw i8th 
reine. The Deputies of the Ancients who were not in NoTa."'*’ 
the secret assembled, with surprise at the unM'ontcd hour, 
in their place of meeting, and already the conspirators 
Avere there in sufficient strength to give tliem the majority. 

The pre.sidcut of the commission, chai’ged Avith Avatchiiig 
over the safety o£,the IcgislatiA-e body, opened the pro- 
ceedings : he ch’CAV', in energetic and gloomy colours, a 
picture of the dangers of the Republic, and especially of 
the perils AAffiich menaced their OAvn body, from the efforts 
of the anarchi.sts. “ The Republic,” said he, “ is menaced 
at once by the anarohists and the enemy ; Ave must in- 
stantly take measures for the public safety. We may 
reckon on the support of General Buonaparte ; it is under 
the shadow of his protecting arm that the Councils must 
deliberate on the measures required by the interests of 
the Republic.” The uninitiated members were startled, 
and considerable agitation preA'ailed in the Assembly ; but 
the majority were instant and pressing, and at eight 
o’clock the decree AA^as passed, after a AV'arm ojAposition, 
transferring the seat of the legislative body to St Cloud, 
appointing them to meet tliere on the folloAving day at 
noon, charging Napoleon Avith tlic e.xecution of the decree, 
authorising him to take all the measures necessary for its 
due performance, and appointing him to the command of 
the ganison of Paris, the national guard, the troops of 
the line in the military divisions in Avhich it stood, and 
the guard of the two Councils. Tliis extraordinary decree 
Avas ordered to be instantly placarded on the walls of 
Paris, despatched to all the authorities, and obeyed by all iGo)i.i.228, 
the citizens. To lull the suspicions of Gohier, Napoleon 
invited himself to dine with him on that very day, (the 
18 th Brumaire,) and sent that director a pressing invi- 
tation, carried by Eugene Beauharnais,^ to brcakfiist 
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CHAP, witli him m the Rue Cuantereinc on the succeedino- 

XXIX. . ° 

morning. 

Napoleon lyas in his own house in the Rue Ghantereine 
Meeting of wlicii tlic mcsscngoi' of statc arrhmcl : his levee resembled 
ratora'in ’the ratlior thc court of a powerful sovereign than the dwelling 
RueChante- ^ general about to Undertake a perilous enterprise. No 
sooner was thc decree received than he opened the doors, 
and, advancing to the portico, read it aloud to the brilliant 
assemblage, and asked if he might rely on then* support % 
They all answered Avith enthusiasm in the affirmative, 
putting- their hands on their swords. He then adthessed 
liimsclf to LcfcbATC, thc governor of Paris, who had arrived 
in ill-humour at seeing the troops 2 >ut in motion Avithout 
his orders, and said, “ Well, Lefebvre, are you, one of thc 
sii^iporters of thc RejAublic, Avilling to let it perish in the 
hands of lawyers 1 Unite with me to save it. Here is the 
sabre which I bore at the battle of thc Pyramids : I give 
it you' as a jilcdgc of iny esteem and confidence.” The 
appeal AA'as irresistible to a soldier’s feelings. “ Yes,” 
rejihed Lefebvre, strongly moved, “ let us throAV thc advo- 
cates into the river.” Josejili Buonajrarte had brought 
Bernadotto ; but, u^ion seeing what Avas in agitation, he 
quickly retired to warn thc Jacobins of their danger. 
Fouche, at thc first intelligence of what Avas going forward, 
liad ordered the barriers to be closed, and all the usual pre- 
cautions taken Avhich mark a jjcriod of jAublic alarm, and 
hastened to thc Rue Ghantereine to receive his orders ; 
but Napoleon ordered them to be opened, and the usual 
course of things to continue, as he marched with the nation 
and relied on its siqjport. A quarter of an hour aftei’Avards 
ho mounted on horseback, and, putting himself at the 
head of his brilliant suite and fifteen hundred horsemen, 
rode to the Tuileries. Names since immortalised in the 
* rolls of fame Ai'ere there assembled ; Moreau and Mac- 

4 1 JS tip. 3, 

Im Berthicr and Murat, Lannes, Marmont, and 

aoii.i,254. Lefebvre.^ The dragoons, assembled as they imagined 
for a review, joyfiilly followed in the rear of so splendid a 
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cortege ; -while the people, rejoicing at the ternrination of chap. 
the disastrous goTormneiit of the Directoiy, sa^y in it the 
cominoncemcnt of the Tigour of military, instead of the 
feebleness of legal ascendant, and rent the air -«dth their 
acclaraations. 

The military chief presented himself at the bar of the 
Ancients, attended by that splendid staff. “ Citizen repre- Napoiem’s 
sentatives,” said he, “ the Republic -was about to perish tafof 
when you sailed it. Woe to those -who shall attempt to 
oppose your decree ! Aided by my brave companions in 
arms, I will speodil}’- crush them to the earth. You are 
the collected wisdom of the nation ; it is for you to point 
out the measures wliich may save it. I come surrounded 
by all the generals, to offer you the support of their arms. 

I name Lefcbvro my rteutenant: I will faithfully discharge 
the duty you have intmstod to me. Let none seek in the 
past examples to regulate the present ; nothing in history 
has any resemblance to the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury ; nothing in the eighteenth century resembles this 
moment. We are resolved to have a Republic ; -we are 
resolved to have it founded on true liberty and a repre- 
sentative system. I sworn- it in my own name, and in 
that of my companions in arms.” — “ We swear it,” replied 
the generals. A deputy attempted to speak : the presi- 
dent stopped him, upon the ground that all deliberation 
vras interdicted till the Council met at St Cloud. The 
assembly immediately broke up ; and Napoleon proceeded 
to the gardens of the Tuilei’ies, wliere he passed in revie-w 
the regiments of the garrison, addressing to each a fe-w 
energetic words, in which he declared that he was about 
to introduce changes which would bring with them abun- 
dance of glor-v. The weather was beautiful; the con- ’lb b 

„ . , . . . , 41)3. NaB.i. 

fluence oi spectators immense ; their acclamations rent the ta Uc, 
skies : everything announced the transition from anarchy ’’ 
to despotic power. ^ 

During these events, the anxiety of all classes in Paris re- 
garding the approaching revolution had risen to the highest 

YOL. y. 0 
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CHAP, pitch. A pamplilot, eagerly circulated at the doors of the 
Councils, contains a cmious picture of the ideas of the 
1799- moment, and the manner in which the most obvious ap- 
Curifui proaching events are glossed over to those engaged in them . 
jSS in The dialogue ran as follows “ One of the Five Hundred. 
NapoiMn Between ourselves, my friend, I am seriously alarmed at 
the part assigned to Buonapaite in this affair. His renown, 
his consideration, tho just confidence of the soldiers in his 
talents, his talents themselves, may give him the most 
formidable ascendant over the destinies of the Republic. 
Should he prove a Cmsar, a Cromwell ! — The A ncient. A 
Caesar, a Cromwell ! Bad parts ; stale parts ; unworthy 
of a man of sense, not to say a man of honesty. Buona- 
parte has declared so himself, on several occasions. ‘ It 
would be a sacrilegious measure,’ said ho, on one occasion, 
‘ to malce any attempt on a representative government in 
this age of intelligence and liberty.’ On another — ‘There 
is no one except a fool who would attempt to make the 
Republic lose the gauntlet it has thrown down to the 
royalty of Europe, after having gone through so many 
perils to uphold it.’”^ 

While all was thus proceeding favourably at the Tui- 
Proceeciings Iciies, the Couiicil of Five Hundred, having received a 
cUofp°“r confused account of the revolution which was in progress, 
^TxeTigia- tuuiultuously assembled in tlieir hall. They were hardly 
timi of ]net, when the message arrived from the Ancients, con- 
taining the decree removing them to St Cloud. No 
sooner was it read than a host of voices burst forth at 
once; but the president, Lucien Buonaparte, succeeded 
in reducing them to silence, by appealing to the decree 
which interdicted all deliberation till they were assembled 
at that place. At the same moment an aide-de-camp 
anived from Napoleon to the guard of the Directory, 
communicating the decree, and enjoining them to take no 
orders but from him. They were in deliberation on the 
subject, when an order of an opposite description anived 
from the Directory. The soldiers, however, declared for 
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thoir comrades iu arms, and ranged tliemselves round the chap. 
standard of Napoleon. Soon after, a part of the Directory 
sent in tlicir rc.signation. Sieyes and Roger Ducos were 
already in the plot, and did so in concert with Napoleon. 

Barras was easily disposed of. Boutot, his secretary, 
waited on Napoleon. He bitterly reproached him with 
the public disasters. “ What have yon made of that 
France,” exclaimed lie, “ which I left so brilliant \ I 
left you iu peace, I find you at war : I left you vietorions, 

I find only disasters : I left you the millions of Italy, 
and in their stead I find only acts of spoliation! What 
have you made of the hundred thousand men, my 
companions in glory 1 They are dead! This state of 
things cannot continue: in less than three vcai’s it woukD I''”* 
lead to despotism. I lie jJircctor yjclded; aixl, accoin- 243 , 258, 
])anied by a guard of honour, set out for his villa of Gros xU-m''" 
Bois.^ 

The two Directors who remained, however, were not 
disposed of without considerable difficulty. These were Amstk 
Goliior and hloulins, brave republicans ; hut their powers moiuiLT*^ 
of acting according to the constitution, which required a 
majority of the Dircctoiy for every legal act, were jrara- 
lysed by the resignation or desertion of their brethren. 
Napoleon waited upon tlicm, and said that he be- 
lieved they were too good citizens to attempt to oppose 
a revolution which appeared inevitable; and that ho 
therefore expected they would quietly send in their 
resignations. Gohicr replied with vehemence, that, witli 
the aid of his colleague Moidins, he did not despair of 
saving the Republic. “ With whatl” said Napoleon: 

“ By moans of the constitution which is fidling to pieces?” 

At this instant a messenger arrived with the intelligence 
that Santeire Avas striAung to raise the faubourgs. “ General 
Moulins,” said Napoleon, “ you are the friend of Santerre. 

I understand he is rousing the faubourgs; tell him, that 
at the first movement, I will cause him to be shot.” 

Moulins replied with equal finnness. “ The Republic is 
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in danger,” said Napoleon, “ and we must save it; is my 
will. Si eyes and Roger Ducos hare sent in their resig- 
nations ; you are two individuals insulated and without 
power. I recommend you not to resist.” The Directors 
replied, that they would not desert their post. Upon 
that they were sent back to the Luxembourg, separated 
from each other, and put under an-est, by orders of 
Napoleon tvaiksniittod to Moreau. Meanwhile Fouchd, 
minister of police, Cambaceres, minister of justice, and all 
the public authorities, hastened to the Tuileries to make 
theii' submission. Fouche, in the name of the Directory, 
provisional!}' dissolved the tweNe municipsilities of Paris, 

, so as to leave no rallying-poiut to the Jacobins. Before 
■ night the government was annihilated, and there remained 
no authority in Pains hut what emanated from Napoleon.^ 
A council was held in the evening at the Tuileries, to 
deliberate on the course to bo pursued on the following 
day. Sieyes strongly urged the necessity of an’esting 
foi-ty leaders of the J acobins, wlio were already fomenting 
opposition in the Council of Five Hundred, and by whom 
the faubourgs w'ere beginning to be agitated ; but Napo- 
leon declared that he would not violate the oath which he 
had taken to protect the national representatives, and that 
ho had no fear of such contemptible enemies. At the 
same time a provisiona,! government was formed. Napo- 
leon, Sieyes, and Roger Ducos were named First Consuls, 
and it was agreed that the Councils should be adjourned 
for three months. Murat was appointed to the command 
of the armed force of St Cloud — Pensard to that of the 
guard of the legislative body — Serrurier, of a strong- 
reserve stationed at Point-du-Jour. The gallery of 
Mars was prepared for the Council of the Ancients, the 
Oraiigery for the Five Hundred.^ 

On the morning of the 19th Bruraaire (lOth November) 
a formidable military force, five thousand strong, sur- 
rounded St Cloud; the legislature were not to deliberate, 
as on 2d J une, under the daggers of the populace, but the 
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Ijaj'onets of the soldiery. The Fire Iluiidreu, hoveyer, chap. 
mustered strong in the gardens of the palace. Formed 
into groups, -while the last preparations ^yerc going on in i"®®- 
the hall which they were to occupy, tliey discussed with The taih 
warmth the extraordinary po!?itiou of public affairs, mutu- 
ally sounded and encouraged each other, and succeeded, lo*- 
even during that brief space, in organising a yery for- 
midable opposition. The members of the Fire Hundred 
demanded of the Council of the Ancients what they really 
proposed to themselres as the result of the j^roceedings of 
the day. “ The gorcrument,” said they, “ is dissolrcd.” 

“ Admitted,” replied the others; “ but Avhat then'? Do 
you pro]30se, instead of weak men, destitute of renown, to 
place there Buonaparte?” Those of the Ancients who 
were in the secret yentured to insinuate something about 
the necessity of a military leader; but the suggestion 
was ill recciyed, and the opposition in the Fiyo Hunch’ed 
was eyery moment becoming stronger, from the rumours 
which were spread of the approaching dictatorship. The 
Ancients were violently shaken at the unexpected resis- 
tance they had experienced, and numbers in the majority ixh.x .463 
were already anxious to escape from the perilous enter- 
prise on which they had aclyentiued. The opinions of x|v. 4'^9, 
the Five Hundred were ah-eady unequivocally declared ; xfi.j403 ™' 
everything seemed to indicate that there, at least, the 273 !' 
legislature would triumph over the conspirators. 

It was in the midst of tliis uncertainty and disquietude 
that the Councils opened. Lucicu Buonaparte was in the Excessive 
chair of the Five Hundred. Gaudin ascc}idcd the tribune, ?n'th™f'’-vo 
and commenced a set speech, in wliich he dwelt in em- 
phatic tenns on the dangers which tlmeatcned the country, 
and concluded by proposing a vote of thanks to the 
Ancients for having transferred their deliberations to St 
Cloud, and the formation of a committee of seven persons 
to prepare a report upon the state of the Republic. Had 
this been carried, it was to have been immediately fol- 
lowed up by the appointment of the consuls and an 
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adjoixrament. But no sooner had Gaudin concltxdcd, 
than the most violent opposition arose. “The mnds/’ 
says Napoleon, “ suddenly escaping from the caverns of 
/Eolus, can give but a faint idea of that tempest.” The 
speaker was violently dragged from the tribune, and a 
frightful agitation rendered any further proceedings impos- 
sible. “ Down with the dictators ! long live the constitu- 
tion !” resounded on all sides. “ The constitution or 
death !” exclaimed Dclbrel; “bayonets shall not deter 
us : we are still free here.” In the midst of the tumult, 
Lucien in vain ondeavom-ed to exert his authority. After 
a long scene of confusion, one of the deputies proposed 
that the assembly sliould swear fidelity to the constitu- 
tion; this proposal wuxs instantly adopted, and the roll 
called for that purpose. This measure answered the 
double purpose of binding the Council to support its 
authority, and giving time for the Jacobin leaders to be 
sent for from the capital. In fact, during the two hours 
that the calling of the roll lasted, intelligence of the re- 
sistance of the Five Hunefred circulated in Paris with the 
rapidity of lightning; and Jourdan, Augereau, and other 
leaders of the Jacobin party, believing that the enterprise 
had miscarried, hastened to the scene of action. The 
Five Hundred, during this delay, hoped they would have 
time to communicate witli the Directory; but befox'e it 
terminated, the intelligence arrived that the government 
was dissolved, and no executive authority remaining but 
in the person of Napoleon.^ 

The danger was now imminent to that audacious gene- 
ral. The Five tiundred were so x^ehement in their oppo- 
sition to him, that the whole members, including Lucien, 
were compelled to take the oath to the constitution; and 
in the Ancients, although Ms adherents had the majority, 
the contest raged with the utmost violence, and the 
strength of the minority was every instant increasing. 
The influential J acobins were rapidly arriving from Paris ; 
they looked on the matter as already decided. Every- 
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tiling clopcndeci on the troops, and although their attach- chap. 
ment to Napoleon was ivell knov.ni, it was cxtreinelj' 
doubtful AYhether they would not be OTera\ycd by the 
majesty of the legislature. “ Hero you are,” said Aiigc- 
rcau to him the moment he luid arrived, “ in a happy 
position!” — “ Augercau,” replied Napoleon, “recollect 
Areola ; things then appeared much more desperate. 

Take my word for it; remain tranquil, if you ’^ould not 
become a victim. Half an hour hence you will thank me 
for my advice.” Notwithstanding this seeming confidence, 
liowever, Napoleon fully felt the danger of his .situation. 

Tlic influence of the logislatm-o was sensibly felt on the 
troops ; the boldest were beginning to hesitate ; the zealous 
had already become timid ; the timid had changed their 
colours. lie saw that there was not a moment to lose; 
and he resolved to present himself, at the head of his staff, <^ 23 , _ 
at the bar of the Ancients. “ At that moment,” said w, ss^'^Ls 
Napoleon, “ I would have given two hundred millions to 
have had Ney by my side.”^ 

In this crisis, Napoleon was strongly agitated. He 
never possessed the faculty of powerful extempore elocu- Napokou's 
tion — a peculiarity not unfrequently the accompaniment aud'^Sh 
of the most profound and original thought; and on this 
occasion, from the vital interests at stake, and the vehement 
opposition Mith which he was assailed, he coidd hardly 
utter anything intelligible.^ So far as his meaning could “ Hour. iii. 
be gathered, amidst tlie frightful tumult whicli prevailed lil. ’ 
when he made his appearance accompanied by his armed 
followers in the Hall of the Ancients, his speech was to 
tlie following purpose :• — “ N^ou are on the edge of a 
volcano. Allow me to explain m3"self : you have called 
me and my companions in aims to your aid ’■ * but you 
must now' take a decided part. I know they talk of 
Cffisar and Cromw'ell, as if anything in antiquity re- 
sembled the present moment. And you, grenadiers, whose 
feathers I perceive already waving in the hall, say, have I 
ever failed in perfonning the promises I made to you in 
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tlie camps 1” The soldiers replied by -waving their hats, 
and loud acclamations; but this appeal to the military, in 
the bosom of the legislature, wrought up to a perfect fury 
the rage of tlic Opposition. One of their number, Linglet, 
rose, and said, in a loud voice, “ General, we applaud your 
Avords; swear, then, obedience and fidelity to the consti- 
tution, which can alone save the Republic.” Napoleon 
hesitated, then replied with energy, — “ The constitution 
does not exist; you yom’scRes violated it on the 10th 
Fructidor, when the gOAm-nment assailed the independence 
of the legislature; you A'iolatcd it on the 30th Prairial, 
when the legislative body OA'-crthreAv the independence of 
the executive; you violated it on the 22d Floroal, AA’lien, 
by a sacrilegious decree, the goA’-ernment and legislature 
sacrificed the sovereignty of the people by annulling the 
elections which they had made. Having subverted the 
constitution, ncAv guarantees, a fresh compact, are required. 
I declare, that as soon as the dangers which haAm invested 
me AA'ith these extraordinary poAvers liaAm passed away, I 
will lay them cloAvn. I desire only to be the aim which 
executes yoiu’ commands. If you call on me to explain 
AA’hat are the perils which threaten our country, I have no 
hesitation in answering, that Barras and Moulins have 
proposed to me to place myself at the head of a faction, 
the object of which is to effect the overthroAv of all the 
friends of freedom.” The energy of this speech, the un- 
doubted truths and audacious falsehoods Avhich it con- 
tained, produced a great impression : three-fourths of the 
assembly rose and loudly testified their applause. His 
party, recovering their coinage, spoke in his behalf, and he 
concluded with these significant words, — “ Sm-rounded by 
my brave companions in arms, I will second you. I call you 
to Avitness, brave grenadiers, whose bayonets I perceive, 
whom I have so often led to victory ; 1 can bear Avitness 
to your courage : we Avill unite our efforts to save our 
country.^ And if any orator,” added he, with a menacing 
voice, “ paid by the enemy, shall A^enture to propose to 
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put me hors la hi, I shall iustautly appeal to my coin- chap. 
panions in anns to exterminate him on the spot. Recol- 
loct that I march accompanied by the god of fortune and 
the god of war.” 

Hardly was this harangue concluded when intclligcnco 
arrived that, in the Council of Five Hundred, the calling m entire 
of the roll had ceased ; that Lucien could hardly maintain S pfvi 
his ground against the vehemence of the Assembly ; and 
that they were about to force him to put to the vote a 
proposal to declare his brother hors la hi. It was a simi - 
lar proposal which had proved fatal to Robespierre ; the 
cause of Napoleon seemed wellnigh desperate, for if it had 
been passed, there could be little doubt it would be obeyed 
by the soldiers. In truth, the Council b ad gone so far as 
to declare, that the oath of 18 th Brumaire should receive 
a place as distinguished in history as that of the Jen de 
Paime, “ the first of which created libei'ty, while the 
second consolidated it,” and had decreed a message to the 
Directory to make them acquainted with their resolution. 

This decree was hardly passed, when a messenger anived 
with a letter from Bai-ras, containing his resignation of 
the office of Director, upon the ground, “ that now the 
dangers of liberty were all surmounted, and the interests 
of the annies secured.” This unlooked-for communication 
renewed their perplexity ; for now it was evident that the 
executive itself was dissolved. Napoleon, who clearly saw 
his danger, instantly took his resolution. Boldly advanc- 
ing to the Hall of the Five Hundi’ed, whose shouts and 
cries already resounded to a distance, he entered alone, 
uncovered, and ordered the soldiers and officei's of his suite 
to halt at tlie entrance. In his passage to the bar he had 
to pass one half of the benclies. No sooner did he make 
his appearance, than half of the assembly rose up, exclaim- 
ing, “ Death to the tyrant ! down with the dictator!” 

The scene which ensued baffles all description. Hundreds 
of deputies rushed down from the benches, and surrounded 
the general, exclaiming, “ Your laurels are all withered ; 
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your glory is tiu’ned into infamy ; is it for tliis you haye 
couqiiered 1 Respect the sanctuary of the laws; retire, 
retire.” Two grenadiers left at the door, alarmed by the 
danger of their general, ruslicd forward, sword in hand, 
seized him by the middle, and bore him, almost stiipificd, 
out of the hall : in the tumult, one of them had his clothes 
' torn. Nothing was to be heard but the cries, “ No Crom- 
well ! down with the dictator ! death to the dictator 
His reinoTal increased rather than diminished the 
tumult of the assembly. Lucien, alone, and unsupported 
in the pi-esident’s chair, was left to make liead against tlic 
tempest. All his ciibrts to justify his brother were in 
vain. “ You would not hear him,” he exclaimed. “ Down 
with the tyrant ! hors la hi with the tyrant !” resounded 
on all sides. With rare firmness he for long resisted the 
proposal. At length, finding further opposition fruitless, 
he exclaimed, “ You dare to condemn a hero without 
lieai’ing him in his defence. His brother has but one duty 
left, and that is to defend him. I renounce tlie chair, 
and hasten to the bar to defend the illustrious accused.” 
With these words, laying down his insignia of president, 
he mounted the tribune. At that instant an officer, des- 
patched by Napoleon, with ten grenadiers, presented him- 
self at the door. It was at first supposed that the troops 
had declared for the Council, and loud applause greeted 
their entrance. Taking advantage of the mistake, the 
leader .approached the tribune and laid hold of Lucien, 
whispering at the same time in his ear, “By your brother’s 
orders while the grenadiers exclaimed, “ Down with 
the assassins !” At tliese words a mournful silence suc- 
ceeded to the cries of acclamation, and he was conducted 
without opposition out of the hall,^ 

Meanwhile Napoleon had descended to the court, 
mounted on horseback, ordered the drums to beat the 
order to form circle, and thus addressed the soldiers : — 
“ I was about to point out the means of saving the coun- 
try, and they answered me with strokes of the poniard. 
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Tliev desire to fulfil the wishes of the Allied Sovereiaus — 
Arliat more could England do 1 Soldiers, can I relj on 
you 1” Unanimous applaixse answered the appeal ; and 
soon after the officer arrived, bringing out Lucien from the 
Council. He instantly mounted on horseback, and 
with Napoleon rode along the ranks; then halting in the 
centre, said, with a voice of thunder which was heard 
along the whole line, “ Citizen-soldiers ! the President of 
the Council of Five Himdrcd declares to you, that the 
immense majority of that body is oithralled by a fiictious 
band, armed with stilettoes, who besiege the tribune, and 
interdict all freedom of deliberation. General, and you 
soldiers, and you citizens, 3 'ou can no longer recognise 
any as legislators but those who are around me. Let 
force expel those who rcniain in the Orangery ; they arc 
not the representatives of the people, but the representa- 
tives of the poniard. Let that name for ever attach to 
them, and if they dare to show themselves to the people, 
let all fingers point to them as the representatives of the 
poniard.” — “ Soldiers,” added Napoleon, “ can I rely on 
youl” The soldiers, however, appeared still to hesitate, 
when Lucien, as a last resource, turned to his brother, and 
I’aising his sword in his liand, swoi’e to plunge it in his 
breast if ever he belied the hopes of the republicans, or 
made an attempt on the liberty of France. This final 
appeal was decisive. “Vive Buonaparte!” was the answer. 
He then ordered Miu’at and Leclerc to marcli a battalion 
into the Council, and dissolve the assembly. “ Charge 
bayonets,” muis the word given. They entered slovdy in, 
and the officer in command notified to the Council the 
order to dissolve. Jourdan and several other deputies 
resisted, and began to address the soldiers on the enormity 
of their conduct. Hesitation was already visible in their 
ranks, when Leclerc entering with a fresh body, in close 
column, instantly ordered the drums to beat and the 
charge to sound.^ He exclaimed, “ Grenadiers, forward !” 
and the soldiers, slowly advancing with fixed bayonets. 
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speedily cleared the hall, the dismayed deputies throwing 
themselves from the windows, and rushing out at every 
apertm’e, to avoid the shock. 

Intelligence of the violent dissolution of the Five Hun- 
dred was conveyed by the fugitives to the Ancients, wdio 
were thrown by this event into the utmost consternation. 
' Tliov had expected that that body would have yielded 
without violence, and Avere thunderstruck by the open 
use of bayonets on the occasion. Lucien immediately 
appeared at their bar, and made the same apology he had 
done to the troops for the cotip-(T etat Avhich had been 
employed, — ^ auz. that a factious minority had put an end to 
all freedom of deliberation by the use of poniards, Avhich 
rendered the application of force indispensable ; that 
nothing had been done contrary to forms ; that he had 
himself authorised the employment of the military. The 
Council were satisfied, or feigned to be so, with this ex- 
planation ; and at nine at night the remnant of the Five 
Himdi’cd who were in the interests of Napoleon — five-and- 
thh'ty only in number — under the direction of Lucien, 
assembled in the Orangery, and voted a resolution, de- 
claring that Buonaparte and the troops under his orders 
had deserved well of their country. “ RepresentatNes of 
the jAeople,” said that audacious partisan, in his opening 
speech, “ this ancient palace of the Kings of France, where 
we are now assembled, attests that power is nothing, and 
that glory is everything.” At eleA'en at night, a few 
members of the two Councils, not amounting in all to sixty 
persons, assembled, and unanimously passed a decree abo- 
lishing the Directory, expelling sixty-one members from 
the Councils as demagogues, adjourning the legislature for 
three months, and vesting the e.xecutiAm power in the 
mean time in Napoleon, Sieyes, and Roger Ducos, under 
the title of Provisional Consuls. Two commissions, of 
twenty-five members each, were appointed, one from each 
Council, to combine with the Consuls in the formation of 
a new constitution.^ 
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During these tiro eTentful days, the people of Paris, 
though deeply interested in the issue of the struggle, and 
trembling with anxiety lest the horrors of the Revolution 
should be renewed, remained perfectly tranquil. In the 
evening of the IGth, reports of the feilure of the enter- 
prise were generally spread, and dilFused the most moifal 
disquietude ; for all ranks, worn out with the agitation 
and sufferings of past convulsions, passionately longed for 
repose, and it was generally felt that it could be obtained 
onlj' under the shadow of military authority. But at 
length the result was communicated by the fugitive members 
of the Five Hundred, who anived from St Cloud, loudly 
c.xclaiming against the military violence of which they had 
been the victims ; and at nine at night the intelligence 
was officially announced by a proclamation of Napoleon, 
which was read by torch-liglit to the agitated groups.^ * 

IFitli tlio exception of the Icgishiture, however, all par- 
ties dcchu’ed for the revolution of 18th Brumairo. Viola- 
tions of the laws and cmvps-d’ Uai had becii so common 
during the Revolution, that the people had ceased to 
regard them as illegal; and they were judged of entirely 
by their consequences, and above all by their success. To 
such a height had the anarchy and distresses of the country 
arisen, in the latter years of the Revolution, that repose 
and a regidar government had become the object of uni- 

* This proclaination is ohicfly remarkable for the unblushing effrontery 
with wiiieh it set forth a statement of iaciSj utterly at variaiiec wdth wliat 
ahoTo a thousand witnesses, only five miles from the capital, htitl tliGiiisolves 
beheld, and wliieh Napoleon himself has sul)se<.[uoutly recorded in his own 
.Memoirs, fi‘om which the preceding narrative has in part been ttikcn. Ho 
tliorc said, “At my return to Paris I found division among all the [uitUoritics, 
and none agreed except on this single point, that the constitution was half 
destroyed, and could no longer save the jinblic liberty. All parties came to 
me, and unfolded their designs; but I refused to belong to any of them. The 
Council of the Ancients then summoned me ; I answered tlieir aj^pcal. A 
plan for a general restoration had been concerted among the men in whom the 
nation had been accustomed to see the defenders of its liberty, its equality, 
and property; but that plan demanded a calm and deliberate investigation, 
exempt from all agitation or control, and therefore the legislative body was 
transferred by the Council of the Ancients to St Cloud.” After narrating the 
events of the morning of the 18th, it proceeded thus — “ I presented myself to 
the Council of the Five Hundred, alone and unarmed, in the same manner as I 
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Tersal desire at any price, even that of the extinction of 
the Tory liberty, to attain which all these misfortunes had 
been undergone. The feeling, accordingly, not only ot 
Paris, but of France, was universal in favour of the new 
government. All parties hoped to sec their peculiar tenets 
forwarded by the change. The Constitutionalists trusted 
that rational freedom would at length be established; the 
Royalists rejoiced that the first stop toAvards a regular 
gOA'ernment had been made, and secretly indulged the 
hope that Buonaparte would play the part of General 
Monk, and restore the throne. The great body of the 
people, weary of strife, and exhausted by sulFcring, pas- 
sionately rejoiced at the commencement of repose ; the 
numerous exiles and proscribed families exulted in the 
prospect of revisiting their country, and drawing their last 
breath in that France wdiich was so dear to them. Ten 
years had wrought a century of experience : the nation 
was as unanimous in 17.99 to terminate the era of Revo- 
lution, as in 1789 it had been to commence it.^ 

Napoleon rivalled Ca:sar in the clemency with which 
he used his victory. No proscriptions or massacres, few 
arrests or imprisonments, folloAved the triumph of Order 
over Revolution. On the contrary, numerous acts of mercy, 
as wise Jis they were magnanimous, made illustrious the 
rise of tire Consular throne. The law of hostages’ and tlie 
forced loans were abolished; the priests and persons pro- 

had been received tvitli transiiort by tlie Ancients. I tvas desirous of rousing 
the majority to an exertion of its authority, wiieii timitij assassins 
iliemsehrs on me, and I was only saved from their hands by the brave grena- 
diers, who rushed to me from the door. The savage cry of .Hors la loi 1 ' 
arose; the howl of violence against the force destined to repress it. The 
assassins instantly surrounded the president; I hoard of it, and sent ten 
grenadiers, who extricated him from their hands. The factious, intimidated, 
left the hall and dispersed. The majority, relieved from their strokes, re- 
entered peaceably into its hall, deliberated on the propositions submitted to it 
in the name of the public ^vea.l, and passed a salutary resolution, which will 
become the basis of the provisional constitution of the Hepublic.” Under 
such colours did Napoleon veil one of the most violent usurpations against 
a legislature recorded in history. "^Tieii such falsehood was employed in 
matters occurring at St Cloud, it renders probable all that Bourrienne has said 
of the falsehood of the bulletins in regard to more distant transactions. — See 
Napoleon, i. 08, 101. 
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scribed by tlie reTolution of 1 8th Fractidor Avcre permitted chap. 
to return ; the emigTants who had been shipwrecked on the 
coast of Fi’auce, and thrown into prison, where they liad 
been confined for four years, were set at liberty. Measures 
of sercrity were at first put in force against the violent 
republicans; but they w^ere gradually relaxed, and finally 
given up. Thirty-seven of this obnoxious party were 
ordered to be transported to Guiana, and twenty-oaie to 
be put under the observation of the police ; but the sen- 
tence of transportation Avas soon changed into one of 
surveillance, and even that was shortly abandoned. Nine 
thousand state prisoners, Avho at the fall of the Directory 
languished in the prisons of France, received their liberty. 

Their numbers, two years before, had been sixty thousand. 

The elevation of Napoleon was not only unstained by 
blood, but not even a single captive long lamented the 
progi'ess of the victor : a signal triumph of the principles 
of hmnanity over those of cruelty, glorious alike to the i 
actors and the age in which it occurred ; and a memo- 
rable proof how niuch more durable the victories gained luba S 
by moderation and wisdom are, than those achieved by wo. ’ 
violence and stained by blood.^ 

The revolution of the 18th Bioimairc had established a 
provisional government, and overturned the Directory ; Fomation 
but it still remained to form a permanent constitution, 

In the formation of it a rupture took place between 
Sieyes and Napoleon. The views of the former, long 
based on speculativ'c o])inions, and strongly tinged with 
re])ublican ideas, were bttle likely to accord with those of 
the young conqueror, accustomed to rule evcrj'thing by 
his single determination, and who.se sagacity liad already 
discovered the impossibility of forming a stable govern- 
ment out of the institutions of the Revolution. Ho 
allowed Sibyes to mould, according to his pleasure, the 
legislature, which was to consist of a Senate or Upper 
Chamber ; a Legislative body, without the power of de- 
bate ; and a Tribunate, which was to discuss the legislative 
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measures vitli the Council of State ; but opposed the 
. most vigorous resistance to the plan which he brought 
forward for the executive, which was so absurd that it is 
hardly possible to imagine how it could have been seriously 
proposed by a man of ability. The plan of this veteran 
constitution-maker, who had boasted to Talleyrand ten 
years before, that “ politics was a science which he flattered 
jiimself he had brought to perfection,” was to have vested 
the executive in a single Grand Elector, who was to in- 
habit Versailles, with a salaiy of 600,000 francs a year, 
and a guard of six thousand men, and represent the state 
to foreign powers. This singular magistrate vms to be 
vested with no immediate authority ; but his functions 
Avere to consist in the power of naming two consuls, who 
Avere to exercise all the powers of government, the one 
being charged with the interior, the finances, police, and 
public justice ; the other A\dth the exterior, including war, 
marine, and foreign affairs. He was to have a council of 
state, to discuss Avith the Tribunate all public measures. 
He AAas to be irresponsible, but liable to removal at the 
pleasure of the senate. — It Avas easy to perceive that, 
though he imagined he was acting on general principles, 
Sibyes in this project was governed by his OAvn interests ; 
that the situation of giand elector he destined for himself, 
and the military consulship for the conqueror of Areola 
and Rivoli.^ 

Napoleon, Avho saAv at once that this senseless project, 
besides presenting insurmountable difficulties in practice, 
AA'oukl reduce him to a secondary part, exerted all his 
talents to combat the plan of Sibyes. “ Can you suppose,” 
said ho, “ that any man of talent or consideration Avill 
submit to the degrading situation assigned to the grand 
elector ? What man, disposing of the national force, 
AA'OuId be base enough to submit to the discretion of a 
senate Arhich, by a simple vote, could send him from 
Versailles to a second flat in Pains 1 Were I grand 
elector, I would name as my consul of the exterior Ber- 
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tliicr, and for the interior some other person of the same chap. 
stamp. I Avoiild prescribe to thorn their nominations of 
ministers ; and ihe instant that they ceased to be my 
staff-officers, I would OA'orturn them.” Siejes replied, 

“ that in that case the gi'iind elector would be absorbed by 
the senate,” Tliis phrase got wind, and threw such ridi- 
cule over the plan in the minds of the Parisians, that even 
its author was compelled to abandon it. He soon found 
that his enterprising colleague would listen to no i)roject 
wliich interfered with the supreme power, which he liad 
already resolved to obtain for himself, and which, in truth, 
was the only form of gOATriiincnt capable at that period W.iL tii, 
of arresting the disorders, or terminating the miseries, of ii’ VGs! 
Pi'aucc.^ 

The ideas of Napoleon were imalteralily fixed ; but ho 
Avas too clear-sighted not to perceive that time, and a con- Napokon'a 
cession, in form at least, to public opinion, were necessary 
ere he could bring them into practice. “ I was couAunced,” 
says he, “that Franco could not exist but under a mo- 
narchical fonn of government ; but the circumstances of the 
times were such, that it Avas thought, and perhaps was, 
necessary to disguise the supreme poAver of the president. 

All opinions Avere reconciled by the nomination of a First 
C oKSUL, who alone should possess the authority of govern- 
ment, since he singly disposed of all situations, and pos- 
sessed a deliberative voice, Avhilc the tAvo others were 
merely his advisers. That supreme officer gaA'c the gOA^- 
emment the adAmitage of unity of direction : the tAvo 
others, Avhose names appeared to every public act, would 
soothe the republican jealousy. The circximstanccs of 
the times Avould not permit a better form of government.” 

After long discussion, this project Avas adopted. The 
government was in fact exclusively placed in the hands of 
the First Consul ; the two other Consids had a right to 
enlighten him by their counsels, but not to restrain him by 
their vote. The Senate, itself nominated by the Consuls, 
selected out of the list of candidates who had been chosen 
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by the nation tliosc who were to* bo the members of the 
Tribunate and Lcgtslative. Government alone was in- 
vested with the right of proposing laws. The Legislative 
Body was interdicted the right of speaking ; it was merely 
to deliberate and decide upon the questions discussed 
before it by the Tribunate and the Council of State 
nominated by the Consuls : the first being understood 
to represent the interests of the people, the second 
tliat of the government. The Legislative Body was thus 
transformed from its essential character in a free state, 
that of a deliberative assembly, into a supreme court, 
which heard tlie state pleadings, and by its decision 
formed the law.^ 

The pco])le no longer were permitted to choose deputies 
for tlicin selves, either in their primaiy assemblies or elec- 
toral colleges. They were allowed only to choose the 
persons eligible to these offices, and from the lists thus 
furnished, government made its election. The whole 
citizens first chose a tenth of their number in each arron- 
dissemeut, who formed the electors of the commune. This 
body, composed of the electors, again chose out of the list 
of eligible persons for the department a tenth, who were 
to form the departmental electors, and they again a tenth 
of their body, Avho formed the list out of which the legis- 
lature M'as to he chosen. The Senate, in the close of all, 
selected such as it chose oxit of the List list, thus trebly 
purified, to form the Legislative Body. The senators 
being nominated by the First Consul, and, holding their 
situations for life, the whole legislature was subjected to 
the control of the executive. Its duty was strictly con- 
servative, to watcli over the maintenance of the funda- 
mental laws, and the pm-ification of the other branches of 
the legislature. All public functionaries, civil and mili- 
tary, including the whole judges, instead of being chosen, 
as heretofore, by the people, were appointed by the Fii-st 
Consul, who thus became the sole depository of influence.^ 
The lowest species of judges, called juges de paix, were 
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alone left to the clioice of tLc people. Bj means of the citai’. 
Senate, chosen from his creatures, he reculatcd the 
lofrishiturc, and po.ssessed the sole initiative of laws; hy 
the a[)pointment to every olficc, he wielded the whole 
civil force of the state; by the command of the military, 
he overawed the discontented, and governed its e-vtcnial 
relations. 

The departmental lists were the most singular part of 
the new constitution. Every person born and residing in Outline of 
France, above twcnty-ojie, was a citizen; but the rights stitution!"" 
of citizenship were lo.st Iw bankruptev, domestic service, Uouof the" 
crime, or foreign naturalisation. But the electors were 
a much more limited body. “ The citizens of each arron- 
dissement chose by their sulfragcs those whom they 
deenred fit to conduct public aiTairs, amounting to not 
more than a tenth of the electors. The persons contained 
in this first list Avere alone eligible to official situations in 
the arrondissement from which they were chosen. The 
citizens embraced in this list chose a tenth of their number 
for each depcatment, which formed the body alone eligible 
for departmental situations. The citizens chosen by the 
departmental electors again selected a tenth of their 
number, which formed the body alone capable of being 
elected for national situations.”^ The persons on the j const. Tit. 
first list were only eligible to the inferior situations, such 
as fiir/es de pakc, a species of arbiters to reconcile diffe- 
rences and prevent law-suits ; those on the second Avere the 
class from Avhoin might be selected the prefects, the 
dcjjartmental judges, tax-gatherers and collectors ; those 
on the third, who amounted only to six thousand persons, 

Avere alone eligible to public offices, — as the Legislature, 
any of the Ministries of State, the Senate, the Council of 
State, the Tribunal of Cassation, the ambassadors at 
foreign courts. Thus, the whole offices of state were 
centred in six thousand persons, chosen by a triple 
election from the citizens. The lists were to be revised, 
and all the vacancies filled up every three years. 'Jdicse 
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CHAP, lists of eligibility, as Napoleon justly obserred, formed a 
limited and exclusiTe nobility, differing from the old 
1799. noblesse only in this, that it was elective, not hereditary ; 
and it was, from the very first, subject to the objection, 
that it excluded from the field of competition many of 
the most appropriate persons to hold public situations. 
The influence of the people in the legislature was, by 
these successive elections, completely destroyed, and the 
whole power of the state, it was early foreseen, would 
centre in the First Consul. Tlic changes introduced, 
however, diffused general satisfaction. All the members 
of the Icgislatiu-c received pensions from government: 
that of the senators was 25,000 francs, or .£1000 a-year; 
that of the Tribunate, 15,000 francs, or £650 yearly; 
that of t ])0 Legislative Body, 10,000 francs, or £400 
1 ewept. a-jear. The Senate was composed of persons above 
N!i“y’i39, forty years of age; the Legislative Bodj^ above thirty, 
st-k A senator remained in that high station for life, and was 
ineligible to any other situation.^ 

On the 24th December 1799, the new constitution was 
Appoint- proclaimed; and the whole appointments were forthwith 
Sintotion filled up, without waiting for the lists of the eligible, who 
according to its theory, to be chosen by the people. 
Two consuls, eighty senators, a hundred tribunes, three 
hundred legislators, Avere forthwith nominated and pro- 
ceeded to the exercise of all the functions of government. 
In the choice of pei-sons to fill such a multitude of offices, 
ample means existed to reward the moderate, and seduce 
the republican party; and the consuls made a judicious 
and circumspect use of the immense influence put into 
their hands. Sibyes, discontented wdth the rejection of 
his favourite ideas, retired irom the government; received 
as a iward for Iris services 600,000 francs and the estate 
of Crosne, afterwards changed for the more valuable 
domain of la F aisanderie in the park of V ersailles ; and the 
democratic feiwour of the author of the pamphlet — “ WJiai 
is the Tiers Etat?” sank into the interested apathy of 
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tlio proprietor of fifty tlionsand pounds. Roger Ducos chap. 
also withdiw, perceiving the despotic turn which things 
were taking; and Napoleon appointed in their stead 
Cambaccres and Lebrun, men of moderation and probity, 
who worthily discharged the subordinate functions assigned 
to them in the administration. “ In the end,” said Napo- 
leon, “ you must come to the government of boots and 
spurs; and neither Sieves nor Roger Ducos were fit for 
that.”^ Talleyrand was made minister of foreign affairs, lUas Oas. 
and Fouche retained in the ministry of the police; tlie”'““ 
illustrious La Place received the portfolio of the interior. 

Jiy the latter appointments Napoleon hoped to calm the 
fears and satisfy the ambition of the republican party. 

Sieves was very averse to the continuance of Fouche in 
office; but Napoleon was resolute. “ We liavc arrived,” 
said he, “ at a new era; wo must recollect in the past 
only the good, and forget the bad. Age, the habits of 
business, and experience, have formed or modified many 
characters.” High salaries were given to all the public 
functionaries, on condition only that they should live in 
a style of splendour suitable to their station: a "wise , 
measure, which both secured the attachment of thatj8|^*^f 
powerful body of men, and precluded them from acquiring f 
such an independence as might enable them to dispense Got. n. 6,8. 
with employment under government.^ « 

A curious incident occurred on occasion of the resigna- 
tion of Sieyes, highly characteristic of the disposition of Gmscu- 
that veteran of the Revolution, as w^ell as of the pre- 
ceding governments. At the first meeting which Napo- 
leon iiad with him in the apartments of the Directory, 

Sieyes, after cautiously shutting the doors, and looking 
round to see that he was not overheard, said, in a low 
voice, to Napoleon, pointing to a bureau, “ Do you see 
that piece of furniture? You will not easily guess what it 
is worth. It contains 800,000 francs. During our magis- 
terial duties, we came to perceive that it would be un- 
seemly for a Director to leave office without being worth 
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a farthing; and we therefore fell upon the expedient of 
getting this depot, from w^hence every one who retired 
might take a suitable sum. But now the Directory is 
dissolved, what sliall we do with it V ’ — “ If I had been 
officially informed of it,” said Napoleon, “ it must hajo 
been restored to the public treasury ; but as that is not 
the case, I am not supposed to know anything of the 
matter. Take it, and divide it with Ducos; but make 
liastc, for to-morroNv it may be too late.” Sieyes did not 
require a second bidding ; that very day he took out the 
treasure, “ but appropriated,” says Napoleon, “ 600,000 
francs to himself, and gave only 200,000 to poor Ducos.” 
In truth Ducos got only 100,000 ; the Grand Elector 
absorbed all the rest,^ Tins treasure, however, was far 
from satisfying Sieyes. One day, soon after, he said to 
Napoleon, “How fortunate you are! all tire glory of the 
18th Brumaire has fallen to your lot, while I shall pro- 
bably incur only blame for my share in the attempt.” — 
“ What !” exclaimed Napoleon, “have not the considar 
commissaries passed a resolution that you have deserved 
w'ell of your country 1 Tell me honestly, wdiat do you 
want % ” Sieyes, with a ridiculous grimace, replied, “ Do 
you not think, citizen-consul, that some national domain, 
a monument of the national gratitude, w'ould be a fit 
recompense to one who has co-operated with you in your 
great designs 1 ”- — “ Oh ! I understand you now’,” said 
Napoleon; “I will speak with Ducos on the subject.” 
Two days afterwards appeared a decree of the commis- 
sion of the Councils, awarding to Sieyes the national 
domain of Crosne, in “ name of national recompense.” 
But Sieyes soon found out that the nation had not the 
right to dispose of the estate of Crosne; and it wms ex- 
changed for the superb Hotel del Infantado in Paris, 
and the rich lands of la Faisanderie in the park of Ver- 
sailles.2 

Such was the exhaustion of the Fi'ench people, occa- 
sioned by revolutionary convulsions, that this constitution. 
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destroy ill g, as it did, all tlie objects for Mdiicli tlie people char 
had combated for ten years, A?as gladly adopted by an 
immense majority of the electors. It was approved 
of by 3,011,007 citizens; while that of 1793 
obtained only 1,801,918 suffrages, and that in 1795, Sepeopif 
which established the Directory, 1,057,390.^ These ea‘”f‘til™'’ 
numbers are highly instructive. They demonstrate, what 
so many other considerations conspire to indicate, that i Miga, 
even the most vchcme}it changes are brought about by a 
factious and energetic minority, and that it is often more 
the supineness than the numerical inferiority of the better 
class of citizens which suljccts them to the tyranny of 
the lowest. In 1789, indeed, the great majority of all 
classes were carried away by the fever of innovation ; 
but these transpoj'ts avci'c of short duration ; and from 
the time that the sombre days of the Revolution began, 
their numerical superiority Avas at an end. It Avas the 
terrors and disunion of the class of proprietors, AAdiich, by 
leaA'ing no power in the state but the populace and their 
demagogues, delivered the nation OAnr to the horrors of 
Jacobin slavery. 


Such was the termination of the changes of the French ■ i 

Revolution ; and such the goAmrnment which the people Reiioot-ons j 
broirght upon themselves by their sins 9,nd their e.vtrava- | 

gancc. On the 23d June 1789, before one drop of Wood i 

had been shed or one estate confiscated, Louis offered >^‘'*‘“•0118. j 
the statcs-geucral a constitution containing all tlie ele- 
ments of real freedom, Avith all the guarantees Avhich 
experience lias proved to be uecessai'y for its continuance 
— the security of property, the liberty of the press, personal 
freedom, equality of taxation, provincial assemblies, the \ 

voting of taxes by the states-gcneral, and the vesting of I 

the legislatiAn poAvor in tlie representatives of the three | 

estates in their separate chambers.^ The popular repre- f See chap, | 
sentatives, seduced by the phantom of democratic ambi- J 

tion, refused the offer, usuiqjcd for themselves the whole J 
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CHAP. poAvers of soToreiguty, and with relentless rigour pursued 
their victory, till they had destroyed the clergy, the 
irao. and the throne. France waded through an 

ocean of blood; calamities unheard of assailed every class, 
from the throne to the cottage; for ten long years the 
struggle continued, and at length it terminated in the 
establishment, by universal consent, of a government 
which swept away every remnant of freedom, and con- 
signed the state to the tranquillity of military despotism. 
So evidently was this result the punishment of the 
crimes of the Revolution, that it appeared in that light 
even to some of the principal actors in that convulsion. 
In a letter written by Sieyes to Riouffe at that period, he 
said, “It is then for such a result that the French nation 
has gone through its Revolution ! The ambitious villain ! 
He marches successfully through all the ways of fortune 
and crime — all is vanity, distrust, and terror. There is 
here neither elevation nor liberality. Providence wishes 
to punish tis hy the Revolution itself. Our chains are 
too humihating; on all sides nothing is to be seen but 
powers prostrated, leaden oppression : military despotism 
is alone triumphant. If anything could make us retain 
some esteem for the nation, it is the luxury of perfidy of 
17, 1800; wfilch it has been the victim. But the right of the sabre 
37n‘'"'' is the weakest of .all; for it is the one which is soonest 
worn out.” ^ 

Had this been merely a temporary result, the friends 
Durabt of freedom might have found some consolation in the 
rcflcction, that the elements at least of ultimate liberty 
poSo)iriy passing storm had renovated, 

tlir/ofthT destroyed, the face of society. But the evil went a 
aristocracy gi’cat deal deeper. In their democratic fervour, the 
pulled down the bulwarks not only of 
order, but of liberty; and when France emerged from 
the tempest, the classes were extinct whose combined and 
counteracting influence are necessary for its existence. 
“ The principle of the French Revolution,” says Napo- 
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feon, “being the absolute equality of all classes, there chap. 

resulted from it a total want of aristocracy. If a repub- ' '.,1 

lic is difficult to construct on any durable basis without 
an order of nobles, much more so is a monarchy. To 
form a constitution in a country destitute of any species 
of aristocracy, is like attempting to navigate hi a single 
element. The French IleYolutiou has attempted a 
problem as insoluble as the direction of balloons.’’^ “ A ^ Nap. i. 145 , 
monarchj',” says Lord Bacon, “ where there is no nobility 
at all, is eyer a pure and absolute tyrannj', as tliat of the 
Turks; for nobility attempers sovereignty, and draws 
the eyes of the people somewhat aside from the line 
royal.”^ In these profound observations is to be found » Bacon, u. 
the secret of the subsequent experienced impossibility of 
constructing a durable free government in France, or pre- 
serving anything like a balance between the different 
classes of society. The Revolution had left only the 
government, the army, and the people; no intermediate 
rank existed to counteract the influence of the foi'mer, or 
give durability to the exertions of the latter. Left to 
themselves, the people were no match in the long run 
for an executive wielding the %vhole military force of the 
kingdom, and disposing in offices and appointments, 
ere long even in pacific periods, of above .£40,000,000 
a-year. 

In moments of excitement, the democratic spirit may 
become powerful, and, by infecting the military, give a aii levoiu- 
momentary triumph to the populace ; but, with the cessa- £ 
tion of the effervescence, the influence «f government must ofthe“plTaco 
return with redoubled force, and the people be again 
subjected to the yoke of servitude, either under the old 
government or the now one which they have installed in 
its stead. In such a state of society all convulsions, 
though effected by the physical force of the people, must 
be revolutions of the palace only. Casual bursts of demo- 
cratic passion cannot maintain a long contest in a cor- 
rupted age with the steady efforts of a regular govern- 
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mcnt; and if tliey could, they would lead only to the 
transference of despotic power from one set of rulers to 
another. It is hard to say whether liberty has most to 
ch-oad, in such circumstances, from its friends or its ene- 
mies. Durable freedom is to be scciued only by the 
steady, persevering efforts of an aristocracy, supported, 
when necessary, by the enthusiasm of the people, and 
liindered from running into excess by the vigour of the 
executive. In all ages of the world, and under all forms 
of government, it is in the equipoise of these powers that 
freedom has been formed, and from the fall of one of them 
tliat the commencement of servitude is to be dated. The 
French Revolution, by totally destroying the whole class 
of the aristocracy, and preventing, by the abolition of 
primogeniture, its reconstruction, has rendered this balance 
impossible, and, instead of the elements of European free- 
dom, left in society only the insti’umeuts and the victims 
of Asiatic despotism. It is as impossible to construct a 
durable free government with such materials, as it would 
be to form glass or gunpowder with two only of the three 
elements of which they are composed. And the result 
has completely cstabbshed the tnith of these princijples. 
The despotism of Napoleon was, till his fall, the most 
rigorous of any in Europe ; and although France enjoyed 
fifteen years of liberty under the Restoration, when the 
swords of Alexander and Wellington had righted the 
balance, and the recollection of subjugation had tamed 
for a time the aspirations of democracy; yet, with the 
rise of a new gene*ation and the oblivion of former dis- 
aster, the scales were anew subverted, the constitutional 
monarchy was overturned, and from amidst the smoke of 
the Barricades, the awful figure of military power again 
emerged. 

Grievous as has been the injury, however, to the cause 
of freedom, which the ruin of the French aristocracy has 
occasioned, it is not so great or so irreparable as has re- 
sulted from the destiniction of the Church, and the conse- 
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quent irreligion of the most energetic part of the population. onAU. 
This evil has spread to an n.upar£illeled extent, and pro- 
dnced mischiefs of incalculable magnitude. If it be true, 
as the greatest of their philosophers has declared, that it uiwistrons 
was neither their numbers, nor their talent, -nor their mili- 
tary spirit, which gave the Romans the empire of the 
world, but the religious feeling which animated their 
people,* it may be conceived what consequences must 
have resulted from the extinction of public worship over " 
a whole country, and the rising Tip of a generation igno- 
rant of the very elements of religious belief. It is the 
painful duty of the moralist to trace the consequences of 
so shocking an act of national impiety, in the progressive 
profligacy of manners, the growth of selfishness, and the 
unrestrained career of passion, by which so large a portion 
of the French people have since been distinguished; but 
its eifccts upon public freedom are, in a political point of 
view, equally important. 

Liberty is essentially based on the generous feelings of 
our nature. It requires often the sacrifice of private gra- its luting 
tification for the public good ; it can never subsist for any 
length of time without that heroic self-denial, which can 
only be founded on the promises and the belief of religion. 

We must not confound with this generous and elevated 
spirit the desire for licentiousness, which chafes against 
every control, whether human or divine: the one is the 
burst of vegetation in its infancy, and gives promise of the 
glories of summer and the riches of harvest ; the other, the 
fermentation which precedes conuption. By destroying 
the Church, and educating a whole generation without 
any religious principles, France has given a blow to her 
freedom and her pi'osperity, from which she can never 
recover. The fervour of democracy, the extension of 

* “ jS'cc numero Hispanos, nec robore Gallos, nec calliditatc Pcenos, nee 
artibiis Greccos, nec denique hoc ipso hujus gentis et terra) domestico nativo- 
que sensu, Italos ipsos ct Latinos; sed pietate ac roligione, atque hac 
sapienti^, quod Deorum inimortalium iiumiue oinnia regx gubernarique per- 
spexipaus, omnes gentes nation esque superavimus.” — Cicero. 
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CHAP, knowledge, will give but a transient support to libertj, 
when deprived of that perennial supply which is derived 
1799. fpouj tiic genge of duty that devotion inspires. “As 
Atheism,” says Lord Bacon, “ is in all respects hateful, so 
• in this, that it depriveth human nature of the means of 
exalting itself above human frailty; and as it is in parti- 
cular persons, so it is in nations.” Passion will find aS 
many objects of gratification under a despotism as under 
a republic; seduction is as easy from private as from 
public desires ; pleasure is as alluring in the palace of 
opulence as in the forum of democracy. The transition 
is in general slow from patriotic principle or public spirit 
to private gratification, because they spring from the oppo- 
site motives to human conduct; but it is rapid from 
rebellion against the restraints of virtue, to thraldom 
under the chains of vice, for the former is but the com- 
mencement of the latter. 

“ The character of democracy and despotism,” says 
identitjof Avistotle, “is the same. Both exercise a despotic autho- 
lemocratsr rity ovcr the better class of citizens ; deci'ees are in the 
one what ordinances and arbitrary violence are in the 
other. In diffei’ent ages, the democrat and court-favourite 
are not unfrequently the same men, and always bear a 
close analogy to each other; they have the principal power 
in their respective forms of government ; favourites with 
the absolute monarch — demagogues with the sovereign 
iAri8t.de multitude.’”- “ Charles II.,” says Chateaubriand, “threw 
Pol. IV. § 4. j.gpypjj(;an England into the arms of women but, in 
truth, it was not the amorous monarch who effected the 
change ; it was the easy transition from democratic license 
to general corruption, which debased the nation at the 
Ilestoration. Mr Hume has observed, that religious fana- 
ticism during the Civil Wars disgraced the spirit of liberty 
in England ; but, in truth, it was the only safeguard of 
public virtue during those critical times; and but for the 
unbending austerity of the Puritans, public freedom would 
have irrecoverably perished in the flood of licentiousness 
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wliicli OTenvliclmed the country on the accession of 
Charles II. “ Kno-vdeclgo,” says Lord Bacon, “ is power;” 
he has not said it is either wisdom or virtue. It augments 
the influence of opinion upon mankind ; hut whether it 
augments it to good or evil pm-pose, depends upon the 
character of the information which is communicated, and 
the precautions against comiption which are simulta- 
neously taken. As much as it enlarges the foundations 
of prosperity in a virtuous, does it extend the sources of 
corruption in a degenerate age. Unless the moral and 
religious improvement of the people extends in proportion 
to their intellectual cultivation, the increase of knowledge 
is but an addition to the lever by which vice dissolves the 
fabric of society. 

Tlie revolutionary party have fi'cquently said, tlrat it was 
Napoleon who constructed with so much ability the fabric 
of despotism in France; but, in truth, it was not he that 
did it, nor was his power, great as it was, ever equal to 
the task. It was the Constituent Assembly who broke 
up the fabric of society in that gi-eat country, and left 
only a disjointed, misshapen mass, an easy prey to the 
first despotism which should succeed it. By destroying 
the parliaments, provincial assemblies, and courts of law ; 
by annihilating the old divisions and rights of the pro- 
vinces ; by extinguishing all corporations and provincial 
establishments, at the same time that they confiscated the 
property of the Church, drove the nobles into exile, and 
soon after seized upon their estates, they took away for 
the future all elements of resistance to the power of the 
metropolis. Everything was immediately centralised in 
its public ofliccs ; the lead in all public matters taken by 
its citizens ; and the direction of every detail, however 
minute, assumed by its ministers. France, ever since, has 
fallen into a state of subjection to Paris, to which there, 
is nothing comparable even in the annals of Oriental 
servitude. The ruling power in the East is frequently 
shaken, sometimes overturned, by tumults originating in 
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the proTiuces ; hut there has been no example, since the 
new regime was fully established by the suppression of 
the la Vendee rebellion, of the central authority in France 
being shaken except by moTements originating in the 
capital. The authority of Robespierre, Napoleon, Louis, 
Louis Philippe, and the Republic of 1848, were succes- 
sively acknowledged by thirty millions over the country, 
as soon as a faction in Paris had obtained the ascendency ; 
and the obedient departments waited for the announce- 
ment of the telegraph, or the arrival of the mail, to know 
whether they should salute an emperor, a king,, a consul, 
or a decemvir. This total prostration of the strength of 
a great nation before the ruling power in the metropolis 
could never have taken place under the old government ; 
and, accordingly, nothing of the kind was experienced 
under the monarcliy. It was the great deeds of demo- 
cratic despotism peq^etrated by the Constituent Assembly 
which destroyed all the elements of resistance in the 
provinces, and left France a helpless multitude, necessarily 
subject to the power which had gained possession of the 
machinery of government. Despotic as the old govern- 
ment of France was, it could never have attempted sucli 
an arbitrary system ; even the jmwer of the Czar Peter, 
or the Sultaun Mahmoud, would have been shattered, on 
attempting such an invasion of established rights and 
settled interests. A memorable instance of the extreme 
danger to which the interests of freedom are exposed from 
the blind passions of democracy ; and of the fatal effect 
of the spring-flood which drowns the institutions of a state, 
when the opposing powera of the people and the govern- 
ment are brought for a time to draw in the same direction. 

To all human appearance, therefore, the establishment 
of permanent freedom is hopeless in France ; the bulwarks 
.of European liberty have disappeared . in the land, and 
over the whole expanse is seen only the level surface of 
Asiatic desjjotism. This grievous result is the consequence 
and the punishment of the great and crying sins of the 
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Revolution ; of tlic irreligious S 2 )irit in which it*was con- 
ceived ; the atheisti(;al nioasuros vvhicli it introduced; the 
shedding of noble blood wliieh characterised it; the over- 
throw of jn’ivato rights which it accomplished ; the bound- 
less confiscations M'hich it j^orpetratod. But for tliesc 
offences, a constitutional inonarchy, like that which for a 
century and a half has given glory and happiness to Eng- 
land, might have been established in its great rival ; be- 
cause, but for these offences, the march of the Revolution 
would have been unstaincd'by crime. Tn nations, as in 
individuals, a harvest of prosperity never yet was reaped 
from seed sown in injiusticc. But nations Iiave no immor- 
tality; and that final retribution which in jmivate life is 
often postponed, to outward ajiiicarauco at least, to anotlier 
world, is brought with swift and unen’ing wings uj)on the 
third and fourth generation in the political delinquencies 
of mankind. 

Does, then, the march of freedom necessarily terminate 
in disaster '! Is improvement inevitably allied to innova- 
tion, innovation to revolution 1 And must the jihilosopber, 
who beholds the infant struggles of liberty, ever foresee in 
tlieir termination the blood of Robesjjierre, or the carnage 
of Napoleon 1 No ! The distinction between the two is 
as wide as between day and night — ^bctw^ceu virtue and 
vice. The simplest and rudest of mankind may distin- 
guish, with as much certainty as belongs to erring mortals, 
wlietlier the ultimate tendency of innovations is beneficial 
or niinous — whether they are destined to bring blessings 
or curses on their wings. This tost is to be found in the 
character of those who siq)port them, and the moral 
justice or injustice of their measures. If those wlio for- 
ward the work of reform are the most jrare and upright 
in their private conduct ; if they are the foremost in every 
moral and religious duty ; most unblemished in their in- 
tercourse with men, and most undeviating in their duty 
to God; if they are the best fathers, the best husbands, 
the best landlords, the most charitable and humane of 
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CHAP, society, -tlio take the lead; if their proceedings are charac- 
terised by moderation, and they are scrupulously attentiye 
il'io. -to justice and humanity in all their actions ; then the 
people may safely folloxr in their steps, and anticipate 
blessings to themselYCS and their children from the measures 
they promote. But if the reverse of all this is the case ; 
if the leaders vho seek to rouse their passions are worth- 
less or suspicious in private life ; if they are tyrannical 
landlords, fiiithless husbands, negligent fathers ; if they 
are sccjitical or indifferent in Ycligion, reckless or impro- 
vident in conduct, ruined or tottering in fortune ; if they 
are selfish in their enjoyments, and indifferent to the poor; 
if they care not for their sufferings, provided they servo 
as a scaffolding to their own elevation ; if their liberty is 
a cloak for liceTitiousness, and their patriotism an excuse 
for ambition ; if their actions are hasty and inconsiderate, 
and their measures calculated to do injustice or create 
suffering to individuals, on the plea of state necessity ; 
then the people may rest assured that they are leading 
them to perdition ; that the fabric of liberty never yet 
was reared by such hands, or on such a basis; that, 
whatever temporary triuTnf)h may attend their steps, the 
day of reckoning will come, and that an awful retribution 
awaits them or their children. 

The final result of the irreligious efforts of the French 

71. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Immense pcoplc is siugulai’ly illustrative of the moral government 
gh-eubythe to wliicli humaii affairs are subject, and of the vanity of 
thoXvoiu- fill attempts to check that spread of religion which has 
spreLfof" ^icen decreed by Almighty power. When the Parisian 
philosophers beheld the universal diffusion of the spirit of 
worM. sce|>ticism which they had produced ; when a nation was 
seen abjuring every species of devotion, and a generation 
risijig in the heart of Europe ignorant of the very ele- 
ments of religious belief, the triumph of infidelity ap- 
peared comjilcte, and the faithful trembled and mourned 
in silence at the melancholy prosjiects which were opening 
upon the woi’lcl. Yet in this very spirit were preparing. 
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by an unseen hand, the means of the ultimate triumph of 
cirilised over bai’baric belief, and of a greater spread of 
the Christian fiiith than had taken place since it was 
embraced by the tribes Y’ho OTcrthrow the Ilomau empire. 
In the deadly strife of European ambition, the arms of 
civilisation acquired an irresistible preponderance ; nith 
its last convulsions, tlic strength of Russia ivas immensely 
augmented ; and that mighty power, whicli had been 
organised by tbe genius of Peter and matured by tbc am- 
bition of Catherine, received its hiiivl development through 
the invasion of Najiolcon. Tlio Crescent, long trinmjihant 
ovei- the Cross, has now yielded to its ascendant ; the 
harriers of the Caucasus and the IJalkau liavc been hurst 
by its champions; the ancient war-cry of Constantinople, 
“ Victory to the Cross ! ” lias, after an interval of four 
contm'ics, been lioavd on the .Egoan Sea; and that lasting 
triiimpli, which all the enthusiasm of the Crusaders could 
not elFcct, has arisen from the energy infused into what 
was then an unknown tribe, by the infidel arms of their 
descendants. In such marvellous and unforeseen conse- 
quences, the historian finds ample grounds for consolation 
at the temporary triumph of wickedness : from the cor- 
ruption of decaying, he tin-ns to the energy of infant 
civilisation ; while he laments the decline of the principles 
of prosperity in their present seats, he anticipates tlicir 
resurrection in those where they were first cradled ; and 
traces, througli all the vicissitudes of nations, the incessant 
operation of those general laws which provide, even amidst 
the decline of present greatness, for the final improvement 
and elevation of the species. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

PROM THE ACCESSION OF NAPOLEON TO THE CONSULATE TO 
THE OPENINCr OP THE CAMPAION OP MARENGO. 


The first step of Napoleon upon avriviiig at the consular 
tlH’oue ^vas to make proposals of peace to the British 
government. The debate on that subject in Parliament 
is the most important that occurred during the war, and 
forms the true introduction to the political history of 
Europe during the nineteenth century. The letter of 
Napoleon, which, contrary to all diplomatic usage, was 
addressed directly to the King of England, couched in his 
usual characteristic lauguago, was in these terms: “Called 
by the wishes of the French nation to occupy the first 
station in the Ilepublic, I think it proper on entering 
into of&ce to make a direct communication to your ]\Ia- 
jesty. The war wHch for eight years has ravaged the 
four quarters of the globe, must it be eternal 1 Are there 
no means of coming to an understanding 1 How can 
the two most enlightened nations of Europe, powerful 
and strong beyond what their independence and safety 
require, sacrifice to ideas of vain greatness the benefits 
of commerce, internal prosperity, and domestic happiness 1 
How has it happened that they do not feel that peace is 
of the first necessity as well as the truest glory ? These 
sentiments cannot be foreign to the heart of your Majesty, 
who reign over a free nation with the sole view of ren- 
dering it happy. You will see in this overture only the 
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■ effect of a sincere desire to contrilmte eflica(;ioiisly, for tlie chap. 

V V V 

second time., to a general pacification, bj a step speedv, ' * ' ' 
irapl^'ing confidence, and disengaged from those forms 
Avlhcli, lioirever necessary to disguise the dcpondcncc of 
feeble states, prore only in those Avliicli are strong the 
mutual desire of deceiving each other. France and Eng- 
land may, by the abuse of their strength, continue for a 
time, to tlic misfortune of nations, to retard tlic period of 
their being exhausted ; but I will Tcuture to say, the fate 
of all civilised nations is attached to the termination of a 
war whieli involres the whole world.” 

To tills letter the following answer vvas returned by „ 
Lord G renville, the English minister of foreign affairs : — Loni Oren- 
“ Tlie King has given frequent proofs of his sincere desir C swor/ 
for the rc-cstahlisliment of secure and permanent tran- 
quillity in Europe. lie neither is, nor has heen, engaged 
in any contest for a vain and false glory. Ke has had no 
otlicr view than that of maintaining against all aggression 
the rights and happiness of his subjects. For these he has 
contended against an unprovoked attack ; and for the 
same objects he is still obliged to contend. Nor can he 
hope that this necessity could be removed by entering, at 
the present moment, into negotiation with those whom a 
fresh revolution has so recently placed in the exercise of 
power in Franco ; since no real advantage can arise from 
such negotiation to the great and desirable object of a 
general peace, until it sliall distinctly appear that those 
causes have ceased to operate which originally pi’oduced 
the war, and by wldcli it has heeu since jirotracted, and 
in more than one instance renewed. The same system, to 
the prevalence of which France justly ascribes all her pre- 
sent miseries, is that which has also involved the rest of 
Europe in a long and destructive warfare, of a nature long 
since unknown to the practice of civilised nations. For 
the extension of this system, and for the extermination 
of all established governments, the resources of France 
have, frorn year to year, and in the midst of the most 
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unparalleled distress, been lavished and exhausted. To 
this indiscriminate spirit of destruction, the Netherlands, 
the United Provinces, the Swiss Cantons, his Majesty’s 
ancient allies, have successively been sacrificed. Germany 
has been ravaged; Italy, though now rescued from its 
invaders, has been made the scene of unbounded rapine 
and anarchy. His Majesty lias himself been compelled to 
maintain an arduous and burdensome contest for the inde- 
pendence and existcjice of his kingdom. 

“While sucli a system continues to preA'ail, and while 
the blood and tj-casure of a numerous and powcrfid nation 
can be lavislied in it.s support, experience has sliown tliat 
° no defence, but that of open and steady hostility, can be 
availing. The most solemn treaties have only prepared 
the way for fresh aggi’ession ; and it is to a determined 
resistance alone that is now due whatever remains in 
Europe of security for property, personal liberty, social 
ordei', or religious freedom. For the securitj’’, therefore, 
of these essential objects, his Majesty cannot place his 
reliance ou the mere renewal of general professions of 
pacific dispositions. Such dispositions have been repeat- 
edly held out by all those who have successively directed 
tlie resources of France to the destruction of Europe, and 
whom the present rulers liave declared to have been, from 
the lieginning, and uniformly, incapable of maintaining the 
relations of peace and amity. Greatly, indeed, Avill his 
Majesty rejoice whenever it shall appear that the dangers 
to which his own dominions and those of his allies have so 
long been exposed have really ceased : whenever he shall 
be satisfied that the necessity for resistance is at an end ; 
that, after the experience of so many years of crimes and 
mi.seric.s, better jn-inciples have ultimately j)revailed in 
Fiance; and that all the gigantic projects of ambition, 
and all the restless schemes of destruction, which have 
endangered the very existence of civil society, have at 
length been finally relinquished : but the conviction of 
such a change, however agreeable to his Majesty’s wishes. 
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can result only from experience and tlie CTidencc of oii.^ip. 
facts. 

“ Tlie best and most natural pledge of its reality and 
pennanenee would be tlie ro.storation of that line ofTcmison 
princes, which for so many centuries maintained the government 
French nation in pvosjicrity at home and consideration 
and respect abroad. Such an event would at once liavc 
remored, and will at any time remove, all obstacles in the 
way of negotiation or peace. It would coiifinn to Franco 
the unmolested enjoyment of its ancient territory ; and it 
would giA''e to all the otlier natioms in Europe, in tran- 
quillity and peace, that security wliich they are now com- 
pelled to seek by other means. -But, desirable as such an 
event must he, botli to Franco and the world, it is not to 
this mode exclusively that his Majesty limits the possi- 
bility of secure and solid pacification. Ilis ]\Tajc,sty 
makes no claim to prescribe to France what shall bo the 
form of her govermuont, or in whose hands she shall vest 
the authority necessary for conducting the affains of a 
great and powerful nation. He looks only to the security 
of his own dominions and those of his allies, and to the 
general safety of Europe. Whenever he shall judge that 
such security can in any manner be attained, as resulting 
either from the internal situation of that country, from 
whose internal situation the danger has arisen, or from 
such other circumstances, of Mdiatcvcr nature, as may pro- 
duce tlic same end, his Majesty xvill eagerly embrace the 
opportunity to concert with bis allies the means of a 
general pacification. Unhappily, no sucli scefurity bitlicrto 
exists; no sufficient evidence of the principles by wliicb ^ 

the new government will be directed; no reasonable xxxw! 
ground by which to judge of its stability.”^ 

To this it wa.s replied by M. Talleyrand, the French 
minister for foreign affairs : — “ Very far from France Taiieyiaiifs 
having provoked the war, she had, it must fee recollected, SemeSof 
from the very commencement of her Revolution, solemnly ofVraacr* 
proclaimed her love of peace and her disinclination for 
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conquests, her respect for the independence of all goyern--. 
ments ; and it is not to be doubted tliat, occupied at th.at 
time entirely with her, own internal affairs, she would 
hare avoided taking any part in those of Europe, and 
w'ould have remained faithful to her declarations. But 
from an opposite disposition, as soon as the French llevo- 
lution had broken out, almost all Europe entered into a 
league for its destruction, The aggression was real, long 
before it was public ; internal resistance was excited, its 
o]>pononts were favourably received, their extravagant 
declamations were supported, the French nation was 
insulted in the person of its agents, and England parti- 
cularly act this example, by the dismissal of the minister 
accredited to her ; finally, France was in fact attacked 
in her independence, in her honoiu', and in her safety, 
long before war was declared. Thus it is to the projects 
of dismemberment, subjection, and dissolution, which were 
prepared against her, and the execution of which was 
several times attempted and pursued, that France has a 
right to impute the cauIs which she has suffered, and those 
which have afiiicted Eui’ojie. Such projects,' for a long 
time without example with respect to so powerful a 
nation, could not fail to bring on the most fatal con- 
sequences. Assailed on all sides, the Republic could not 
but extend unii'ersally the efforts of her defence, and it is 
only for the maintenance of licr owm independence that 
she has made use of those means Avhich she possessed in 
her own strengtli and tlie courage of her citizens. 

“ As long as she saw that her enemies obstinately refused 
to recognise her rights, she counted only upon tlie energy 
of her resistance, but as soon as the}’" were obliged to 
abandon the hope of invasion, she sought for means of 
conciliation, and manifested pacific intentions ; and if 
these hare not always been efficacious — ^if, in the midst of 
the critical cifcumstanccs of her internal situation, wffiich 
the Revolution and the war have successively brought on, 
tlie former depositaries of the executive power in France 
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haye not always shown as imicliinodcvation as the nation chap. 
itself has shown coura:ge — it must, above all, be imputed 
to the fatal and persevering animosity witli which the 
resources of England liarc been lavished to accomplish 
the ruin of Franco. But if the wishes of his Britannic 
hlaje.sty, in conformity with liis assurances, are in unison 
with those of the French Republic for the re-establish- 
meut of peace, why, instead of attempting the apology of 
tlie war, should not attention be I’athor paid to the means 
of terminating it '? The First Consul of the French Re- 
public cannot doubt that his Britannic Majesty must 
recognise the right of nations to choose the form of their 
government, since it is from the exercise of this right that 
ho holds his crown; but he cannot comprehend how, after 
admitting this fundameJital principle, upon wliich rests 
the existence of political societies, be could annc.x insinu- 
ations which tend to an interference in the internal affairs 
of the Republic, and which are not less injurious to the 
French nation and its government, than it would be to 
England and his Majesty, if a sort of invitation were 
held out IS favour of that republican form of govern- 
ment of which England adopted the forms about the 
middle of the last century, or an exhortation to recall 
to the throne that family whom their birth had placed 
there, and whom a Revolution compelled to descend from 1202.’ 
it.”^ 

These able state papers are not only valuable as ex- ^ 
hibiting the arguments advanced by the opposite parties Refleotiona 
in this memorable contest, but as containing an explicit 
and important declaration of the object uniformly pursued 
by Great Britain throughout its continuance. The 
English ministry never claimed a right to interfere in tlic 
internal affairs of France, or dictate to her inhabitants 
the form of government or race of sovereigns they were 
to choose ; the object of the war is there expressly declared 
to have been, what it always was, defensive. It was 
■undertaken, not to impose a government upon France, but 
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ciiAP. to preTcnt its imposing one upon other nations ; not to 
partition or circumscribe its territory, but to oppose a 
ban'ier to the inundation of infidel and democratical 
principles, by -wliich the Republic first shook the opinions 
of the multitude in all the adjoining states, and then, 
haying divided their inhabitants, overthrew their inde- 
pendence. The restoration of the Bourbons was held 
foi'th as the mode most likely to remove these dangers; 
but by no means as an indispensable preliminary to a 
general pacification, if adequate security against them 
could in any other way be obtained. Of the reality of 
the peril, the existence of the Batavian, Ligurian, Cisal- 
pine, Helvetian, Roman, and Parthenopeiau republics, 
most of whom had been revolutionised in a state of pro- 
found peace, afforded .ample evidence; and it was one 
which increased rapidly during any interval of hostilities, 
because it was then that the point of the wedge was most 
readily inserted by the revolutionary propagandists among 
an unsuspecting people. 

The debates, however, which followed in both -Houses 
Argunienta of Parliament on this momentous subject wefB still more 
important, as unfolding the real views of the contending 
parties, and forming the true key to the grounds on which 
Mr it Avas thereafter rested on both sides. On the part of 
the Opposition, it was urged by Mr Fox and Mr Erskine : 
“ Now is the first time when the House are assembled in 
a new epoch of the w'ai’. Without annexing any epithet to 
it, or adverting to its unparalleled calamities, it cannot be 
denied that a neAV era in any possible wai’, or one whiclx 
leads to a nearer prospect of jxeace, is a most critical and 
auspicious period. The real question is, whether the House 
of Commons can say, in the face of a suffering nation and 
a desolated world, that a lofty, imperious, declamatory, 
insulting answer to a proposition professing peace and 
conciliation, is the answer which should have been sent 
to France, or to any human government ? Though they 
might not be able to determine what answer, in the 
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circumstances of the country, should haye been sent, they chap. 
could, Ayithout the possibility of being mistaken, pronounce 
that the ans\ycr giycn Afas odiously and absurdly wrong. 

As a A'indication of the war, it was loose, and in some 
parts unfounded ; but as an ansAver to a specific projmsi- 
tion, it Avas dangerous as a precedent to the best interests 
of mankind. It rejected the A'ery idea of peace, as if it 
were a curse, and lield fast to Arar, as an inseparable 
adjunct to the prosperity of nations. 

“ Tlie French Revolution was undoubtedh" in its begin- 
ning, a great and aAvful event, Avhicli could not but extend lusgencwi 
its influence more or less to other nations. So mighty a agaS'tL 
fabric of de.spotism and superstition, after having endured 
for ages, could not fall to the ground Avithout a concussion 
w])icl) the Avhole earth should feel ; but the evil of such a 
reA'olution was only to be aA'crtcd by cautious internal 
policy, and not by external Avar, unless it became impos- 
sible, from actual and not spcculatiA'o aggression, to main- 
tain the relations of peace. The question Avas not, Avliothcr 
the tendency of the RcA'olution Avas beneficial or injurious, 
but AA-hat Afas our own policy and duty as connected with 
its existence 1 In Mr Bm'ke’s words, apjfiied, to the 
American Revolution, the question is not, Avhether this 
condition of human affairs deseiwes praise or blame, but 
what, in God’s name, are you to do AAuth it 1 

“ When Avar was first proclaimed by this country, after 
the death of Louis, it Avas rested on the ‘ late atrocious act Ami against 
perpetrated at Paris.^ Then, as now, it Avas provoked, and 
peace rejected upon general and unjustifiable objections — lir'Jtp’ouml- 
speculative dangers to religion and government, Avhich, 
supposing them to have existed, with all their possible 
consequences, Avere more likely to be increased than 
diminished by the bitterness of war. At tliat time, 
ministers were implored not to invite war upon principles 
which made peace dependent upon systems and forms 
of government, instead of the conduct of nations — upon 
theories which could not he changed, instead of aggressious 
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wliich might ho adjusted. France had then, and for a 
long time after, a strong interest in peace ; she had not 
then extended her conquests : but Europe combined to 
extinguish France, and place her -without the pale of the 
social community; and France, in her turn, acted towards 
Europe on the same principles. She desolated and ravaged 
whatever countries she occupied, and spread her conquests 
with unexampled rapidity. Could it be expected that so 
powerful a nation, so assailed, should act merely on the 
defensive, or that, in the midst of a revolution which tlio 
(‘onftideraey of surrounding nations had rendered terrible, 
the rights of nations would be respected 1 Ambitious 
projects, not perhaps originally contemplated, folio-wed 
their steps ; and the world -was cliangcd with portentous 
violence, because the government of Great Britain had 
resolved, that, if changed at all, it should revert to estab- 
lishments which had reached their period and expired. 

“ In 1795, without any pacific proposition from France, 
when the government of France was not a month old, at 
a time when the alarm was at its lieight in Endand, and 
the probable contagion of French principles,* by the in- 
tercourse of peace, was not only the favourite theme of 
ministers, but made the foundation of a system by which 
some of our most essential liberties were abridged — even 
these ministers invited the infant, democratic. Jacobin, 
regicide llepublic of France to propose a peace. On what 
principle, then, can peace now be refused when the danger 
was so much diminished, because the resistless fury of that 
popular spirit which had been the uniform topic of de- 
clamation had not only subsided, from time and expansion, 
but w'as curbed, or rather extinguished, by the forms of 
the new government wdiich invited us to peace 1 If 
Buonaparte found that his interests were served by an 
arrangement with England, the same interests would lead 
him to continue it. Surrounded -with perils, at the head 
of an untried government, menaced by a great confede- 
racy, of which England was the head, compelled to press 
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]ioaviIj upoi) tlio resoui'ces of an exhausted people, it was chap. 
not less his interest to propose than it was ours to accept 
peace. 

“ It is impossible to look without the most bitter regret 
on the enormities which France has committed. In some F.!Tors“ofiiKj 
of the worst of them, liowerer, the Allies have joined her. 

Did not Austria receive Venice from Buonaparte'? and is 
not the receiver as bad as the thief? lias not Russia 
attacked France ? Did not the Emperor and the King of 
Prussia subscribe a declaration at Pilnitz which amounted 
to a hostile aggression ? Did they not make a public de- 
claration, that they were to employ their forces, in con- 
junction with the other kings of Europe, ‘to put the 
King of Franco in a situation to establish, in perfect 
liberty, the foundations of a monarchical government 
equally agreeable to the rights of sovereigns and the wel- 
fare of the French ?’ and, whenever the other princes 
should co-operate Avith them, did they not ‘ then, and in 
that case, declare their determination to act promptly, and, 
by mutual consent, to obtain the end proposed by all of 
them?’ Can gentlemen lay their hands on their hearts, 
and not admit that the fair construction of this is, that 
whenever the other powers should concur, they wmuld 
attack France, then at peace with them, and occupied only 
in domestic and internal regulations ? 

“The decree of 19th November 1792, is alleged as a 
clear act of aggression, not only against England, but Remarks on 
against all tlio sovereigns of Europe. Much u’cight should 
not be attached to that silly document, and it has been 
sufficiently explained by M. Chauveliu, when he declared 
that it never was meant to proclaim the fiivour of France 
for insurrection, but that it applied to those people only 
who, after having acquired their libei’ty by conquest, 
should demand the assistance of the Republic. Should not 
a magnanimous nation have been satisfied with this ex- 
planation ? and where will be the end of wars, if idle and 
intemperate expressions are to be made the groundwork 
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CTTAP. of bitter and ncTcr-endin" hostilities 1 Where is the 

\ X* NT ^ • 

'war, pregnant Y’ith so many horrors, next to be carried ? 

1799- Where is it to stop 1 Not till you establish the House of 
Bourbon !— and this you cherish the hope of doing, because 
you have had a successful campaign. But is the situation 
of the A llies, with all they have gained, to be compared 
with what it was after Valenciennes was taken 1 One 
campaign is successful to you ; another may be so to 
them : and in this way, animated by the vindictive pas- 
sions of revenge, hatred, rancour, which arc infinitely 
more flagitious than those of ambition and the thirst of 
power, you may go on for ever, as, Avith such black incen- 
tives, no end can be foreseen to human misery. And all 
this without an intelligible motive, merely that you may 
gain a bettor peace a year or two hence. Is then peace so 
1 Pari. Hist, dangerous a state, Avar so enviable, that the latter is to be 
isiis. ‘ ’ ’ chosen as a state of probation, the former shunned as a 
positive evil 1” ^ 

On the other hand it was contended by Mr Pitt and 
And of Mr Lord Gronville : “ The same necessity which originally 

3?itt Siiid tliG •/On/ 

government existed for the commencement and prosecution, still calls 
for perseverance in the Avar. The same proneness to ag- 
gression, the same disregard to justice, still actuate the 
conduct of the men Avho rule in France. Peace with a 
nation hy whom Avar was made against all order, religion, 
and morality, Avould rather be a cessation of resistance to 
wrong than a suspension of arms in the nature of an 
ordinary Avarfare. To negotiate with established gOA'cm- 
ments was formerly not merely easy, hut in most circum- 
stances safe ; but to negotiate Avith the government of 
France now Avould be to incur all the risks of an uncertain 
truce, Avithout attaining the benefits even of a temporary 
peace. France still retains the sentiments, and is con- 
stant to the views AAdiich chai-acterised the dawn of her 
Revolution. She was innovating, she is so still ; she was 
Jacobin, she is Jacobin still ; she declared Avar against all 
kings, and she continues to tliis hour to seek their destme- 
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tion. Even the distant commonwealth of America could 
not escape that raraging power, and bordering on a state 
of actiye and inveterate war were the I’elations of tliose 
two states for a long time. The Republic, indeed, 1ms 
frequently asserted her disinclination to conquest ; but 
has she followed up that declaration by any acts indicating 
a coiTcsponding disposition 1 Have we not seen lier armies 
march to tlie Rhine, seize the Netherlands, and annex them 
to her dominions 1 Have we not witnessed her progress 
in Italy "I Are not the wrongs of Switzerland recent and 
marked 1 Even into Asia she has cairiud her lust for 
dominion ; severed from the Porto, during a period of 
profound peace, a vast portion of its empire ; and stimu- 
lated ‘ Citizen Tippoo’ to engage in that contest which 
ultimately proved his ruin. 

“ The Repiddic has proclaimed her respect for the inde- 
pendence of all governments. How have her actions 
corresponded with this profession? Did not Jacobin 
France attempt the overthrow of every government ? 
Did she not, whenever it suited her purpose, arm the 
governors against the governed, or the governed against 
the governors ? How completely has she succeeded, dur- 
ing a period of profound peace which had been unbroken 
for centuries, in convulsing the population, and so subvert- 
ing the independence of Switzerland ! In Italy, the whole 
fabric of civil society has been changed, and the indepen- 
dence of every government violated. The Netherlands, 
too, exhibit to mankind monuments of the veneration 
with Avhich the Republic has regarded the independence 
of other states. The memorable decree of November 
1792, has not slept a detid letter in their statute-book. 
No : it has ever since been the active energetic principle 
of their whole conduct, and every nation is interested in 
the extinction of that principle for ever. 

“ Every power with whom the Republic has treated, 
whether for the purpose of armistice or peace, could fur- 
nish melancholy instances of the perfidy of France, and of 
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CHAP, the ambition, injustice, and crueltj of lier rulers. Switzer- 
■ land concluded a truce with the Republic; her rulers 

3799. immediately excited insurrections among her cantons, 
Her general Overthrew her institutions, seized her fortresses, robbed 
to'telcs."' treasures, the accumulation of ages, and, to give per- 
manence to her usurpations, imposed on her a government 
new alike in form and substance. The Grand-duke of 
Tuscany was among the earliest sufferers by a treaty of 
peace with the Republic. In everything he strove to con- 
form to the views of France ; her rulers repeated to him 
tlieir assurances of attachment and disinclination to con- 
quest ; but at the very time that the honour of the Re- 
juiblic was jjledged for the security of Iris states, he saw 
the troops of his ally enter his capital, and he himself was 
deposed and a democracy given to the Florentines. The 
King of Sardinia opened the gates of his capital to the 
Republican arms, and, confiding in the integiity of the 
French government, expected to be secured in his domi- 
nions by the treaty which guaranteed his title and his 
rights, and communicated to France equal advantages. 
He was, however, in a state of peace, invaded in his domi- 
nions, forced to fly to his insular possessions, and Turin 
treacherously taken possession of by the Repubhean troops. 
The change in the Papal government was another part of 
the same system. It was planned by Joseph Buonaparte 
in his palace. He excited the populace to an insurrec- 
tion ; and effected a revolution in the capital at the head 
of the Roman mob. To Venice their conduct was still 
more atrocious. Mter concluding an armistice with the 
Archduke Charles, Buonaparte declared that he took the 
Venetians under his protection, and overturned the old 
goveimment by the movements excited among the people ; 
but no sooner was the national independence in tWs %vay 
destroyed, than he sold them to the very Imperial govern- 
ment, against whose alleged oppression he had prompted 
them to take up arms. Genoa I’eceived the French as 
friends ; and the debt of gratitude was repaid by the 
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goreriuuont being revolutionised ; and, under tlie aiitlio- 
rity of a mock coustitution, the people plundered, and the 
public independence subverted. 

“ It is vain to allege that these atrocities are the u'ork 
of former governments, and that Ilnoniiparte liad no hand 
in them. The worst of these acts of perfidy have been 
perpetrated by himself. If a treaty was concluded and 
broken with Sardinia, it was concluded and broken by 
Buonaparte. If peace was entered into and violated 
with Tuscany, it was entered into and violated by 
Buonaparte. If Tcnico was finst seduced into revolu- 
tionary revolt, and then betrayed and sold to Austihi, 
it was by Buonaparte that the treachery was consum- 
mated. If the I’apal government was first terrified into 
submission, and tlion overturned by rebellion, it rvas 
Buonaparte who accomplished the work. If Genoa was 
convulsed in a state of profound peace, and then sacrificed, 
it was by Buonaparte that the perfidious invasion was 
committed. If Switzerland was first seduced into revolu- 
tion, and then invaded and plundered, it was by the 
deceitful promises and arts of Buonaparte that the train 
was laid. Even the affiliated republics and his own 
country have not escaped the same perfidious ability. 
The constitution which he forced on his countrymen, at 
the cannon’s mouth, on the 13 th Vendemiaire, he delivered 
up to the bayonets of Augcroau on the 18 th Fructidor, 
and overtunied with his grenadiers on the 18 th Brumaire. 
The constitution of the Cisalpine republic, which he him- 
self had cstabli.sliod, was overthrown by his lieutenant, 
Borthier. He gained possession of filalta by deceitful 
promises, and immediately handed it over to the Republic. 
He declared to the Porte that he had no intention to take 
possession of Egypt, and yet he avowed to his army that 
he conquered it for Franco, and instantly roused the 
Copts into rebellion against the Mamelukes. He declared 
to the Mussulmans that he was a believer in Mahomet,* 

* Tills was stiictly true. They mil say I am a papist/’ said Napoleon; 
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CHAP, tlras demonstrating that, even on the most sacred subjects, 
truth vras set at naught when any object was to be gained 
by its violation. Nay, he has, in his official instructions, 
openly avowed this system; for in his instructions to 
Kleber, he declares, — -‘You may sign a treaty to evacuate 
Egypt, but do not execute the articles ; and you may find 
a plausible excuse for the delay in the observation, that 
they must be sent home to be submitted to the Directory.’ 
What reliance can lie placed on a power which thus 
uniformly makes peace or truce a stepping-stone to further 
aggressions; and systematically uses perfidy as an allow- 
alilo weapon for circumventing its enemies? And, what 
is especially wortliy of observation, this system is not that 
of any one man; it has been the principle of all the 
statesmen, witliout exception, who have governed France 
chu’ing the Revolution a clear proof, that it arises from 
the force of the circumstauce.s in which they are placed, 
and the ruinous ascendency of irreligious principles in 
the people ; and that the intentions of the present ruler 
of the country, even if they were widely different from 
w’hat they are, could afford no sort of seemity against its 
continuance. 

“ France would now derive great advantages from a 
18 ~ ^ 

Advantiiges gciioral pcacc. Her commerce would revive ; her seamen 

ivS! be renewed, her sailors acquire experience ; and the power 
which hitherto has been so victorious at land, would 
speedily become formidable on another element. What 
benefit could it bring to Great Britain? Are our 
harbours blockaded, our commerce interrupted, our dock- 
yards empty ? Have we not, on the contrary, acquired 
an irresistible preponderance on the seas during the wai', 
and is not the trade of the w'orld rapidly passing into the 
hands of our merchants? Buonaparte would acquire 
immense popularity by being the means of bringing about 

I am no such tiling. I was a Mahometan in Kgj^pt. I would become a 
Catholic here for the good of the people, I am no believer in any particular 
religion; but as to the idea of a God, look up to the heavens, and say who 
made tbat.”—Sce Tiiibaudeau, Sic?- le Consitlat, 153. 
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an accommodation 'witli this country ; if we wish to chap. 
establish his power, and permanently enlist the energy of 
«r» the llevolution under the banners of a military chieftain, 
we have only to fall into the snare which he has so 
artfully prepared. In turbulent republics, it has ever 
been an axiom to maintain internal tranquillity by 
external action; it was on that principle that the war 
was commenced by Brissot and continued by Robes- 
pierre, and it is not likely to be forgotten by the military 
chief who has now succeeded to the helm of affairs. 

“It is in vain to pretend that cither the Allied powers 
or Great Britain were the aggressors in the terrible Pi'anoe'the 
contest which has so long desolated Europe. In invest!- 
gating this subject, the most scrupulous attention to dates 
is requisite. The attack upon the Papal states by the 
seizure of Avignon in August 1791, was attended by a 
scries of the most sanguinary excesses which disgraced 
the Revolution ; and this was followed, in the same year, 
by an aggression against the whole Germanic empire, by the 
seizure of Porentrui, part of the dominions of the Bishop of 
B41e. In April 1792, the French government declared 
war against Austria ; and in September of the same year, 
without any declaration of their intention, or any cause 
of hostility, and in direct violation of their promises to 
abstain from conquest, they seized Savoy and Nice, upon 
the pretence that nature had destined them to form a 
part of France. The assertion that this war was 
rendered necessaiy by the tlu’catening allicUice formed at 
Piluitz, is equally devoid of foundation. That celebrated 
declaration referred only to the state of imprisonment in 
which Louis XVI. was kept, and its immediate object 
was to effect his deliverance, if a concert among the 
European powers could be brought about for that pur- 
pose, leaving the internal state of France to be decided 
by the king when restored to his liberty, with the free 
consent of the states of the kingdom, without one word 
relative to its dismemberment. This was fully admitted 
VOL. V. R 
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in the official correspondence Avliich took place bet'ween 
this country and Austria; and as long as M. Delessart 
vas minister of foreign affiiirs in France, there Avas a 
great probability that the differences ayouIcI bo terminated 
amicably; but the ^Tar party excited a tirmult in order 
to dispossess him — as they considered, in Brissot’s words, 
that ‘ war was necessary to consolidate the Revolution/ 
Upon the King of France’s acceptance of the constitution, 
the Emj^eror notilied to all the courts of Europe that he 
considered it as his proper act, and thereby the conven- 
tion of Pilnitz fell to the ground; and the event soon 
proved the sincerity of that dec’aration, for when war 
was declared by the French in 1793, the Austrian 
Netherlands were almost destitute of troops, and soon 
fell a prey to the Repubheans. 

“ Great Britain at this time, and for long after, 
entertained no hostile designs towards France. So far 
from it, on 29th December 1792, only a month bcfoi'c 
the coinmeiicemeut of hostilities, a note was sent by 
Lord Grenville to the Biitish ambassador at St Peters- 
burg, imparting to Russia the principles on which wc 
acted, and the terms on which W'o were willing to mediate 
for peace — which were, ‘the wdtluh’awing the French 
armies within the limits of their tm'ritory, the abandoning 
their conquests, the rescinding any acts injurious to the 
sovereignty or rights of other nations, and the giving, in 
some unec|uivocal manner, a jdedge of their intention no 
longer to foment troubles or excite disturbances against 
other governments. In return for these stipulations, the 
different powers of Europe might engage to abandon all 
measures or views of hostility against France, or inter- 
ference in its internal affams.’ Such were the principles 
on which we acted; and what, then, brought on the w'ar 
wdth this country? The insane decrees of 19th November 
and 15th December 1792, which amounted to a declara- 
tion of w'ar against all goveimments, and the attack on 
our Allies the Dutch, and the opening of the Scheldt, in 
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ojicii i)roseciition of the new code of pnl)1ic law tlien rrn.'.p. 
j)roTiuiI^-;ite(I by tbe Itei)ub]ie. 

“ Tbe fundamental principle of the rcvolutionaiy pailv 
in France always lias been an insatiable love of awran- '.f 

disenient, an inpdacable spirit of destruction a^'ainst all 
the civil and religious institutions of every other country. h^vuSib.'*' 
Its xinifovin mode of jrroceeding lias been to indbe the poor 
against the rich, by proposing to transfer into new bands, 
on tlio delusive notion of equality, and in hreacli of evei’v 
])rineiple of justice, tlic wliolo property of tlie countin’. 

Tbe practical application of this principle lias been to 
devote tbe wbole of tbat property to indiseriiainatc 
plunder, and nude it tlie foundation of a I'cvolutionary 
system of finance, -iirodiictive in proportion to tbe misery 
and desolation Avbicb it created. It lias been aci/oni- 
pmiiod by an unwearied .spiilt of ])i'oselytisin, diffusing 
itself over all the nations of the earth; a spirit whidi 
can apply itself to all circumstances and all situations ; 
liold out a promise of redress equally to all nations; 

Avbicb enables the teachers of Freudi liberty to recom- 
mend themselves to those who live under the feudal code 
of the German empire, the various states of Italy, the old 
republicans of Holland, the new i-cpnbiicans of America, 
the Protestants of Switzerland, the Catliolics of Ireland, 
the Mussulmans of Turkey, and the Hindoos of India; 
the natives of England, enjoying the porfection of prac- 
tical freedom, and tbe Gopts of hlgypt, groaning nnder 
the last severity of Asiatic bondage. 'Die last and dis- 
tinguishing feature is a perfidy wbieb nothing can bind; 
which no tics of treaty, no sense of tbe principles gtsnerally 
received among nations, no obligation, Inunan or divhie, 
can restrain. Tims qmdific<l, thus armed for destruction, 
the genius of the French Revolution marched forth, the 
terror and dismay of the world. Every nation has in its 
turn been the witness, many have been the victims, of its ' rari.nist. 
principles;^ and it is left now for us to decide whether -we ^3r9^ 
will enter into compromise with such a danger, wbilc we 
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have yet resources to supply the sinews of war, while the 
heart and spirit of the country is yet unbroken, and while 
we have the means of calling forth and supporting a power- 
ful co-opcratioii in Eiuopo. ‘ Cur igitur pacem nolo 1 — 
quia infida cst, quia pcriculosa, quia esse non potest/ ” 
The house, upon a division, supported the measures of 
administration by a majority of two hundred and sixty- 
five to sixty-four. 

In judging of this decision of the British government, 
which formed the true commencc^nent of the second period 
of the war, (that in which it was waged with Napoleon,) it 
is of importance to recollect the circumstances in which lie 
was placed, and the nature of the government which he 
had assumed. France had i/ot ceaml to be revoliitionarjj ; 
but its energies were now, under a skilful and enterprising 
chief, turned to military objects, lie was still, however, 
borne forward upon the movement, and the moment he 
attempted to stop he would have been crushed by its 
wheels. No one was more awai’e of this than the First 
Consul himself. “ The French government,” said Napo- 
leon in 1800, “ has no resemblance to those which sur- 
round it. Hated by all its neighbours, obliged to restrain 
many ditferont classes of malcontents within its bosom, it 
stands in need of action, of 6claf, and, by consequence of 
war, to maintain an imposing attitude against so many 
enemies.”- — “ Your government,” reiilied Thibaudeau, 
“ has no resemblance to one newly established. It as- 
sumed the toga virilis at Marengo; and, sustained by a 
powerful head and the arms of thirty millions of inhabi- 
tants, its place is already sufficiently prominent among the 
European powers.” — “Do you really think that suffi- 
cient ! ” replied Napoleon : “ It must be first of all, or it 
will pejisli.’’—^ And to obtain such a result, you see no 

* “ Why, then, do I deprecate peace'! Because it is faithless, because it is 
perilous, bocaiiwe it cannot bo.” It is impossible, in tliis abstract, to give any idea 
of the splendid and luminous speeches made on this momorf.iblG occasion in the 
British parliament. They arc ropoi-tcd at large in Hansard, and throw more light 
on the motives and objects of the war thaii any other dociunents in existence. 
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otlicr method tliau war 1” — “ None other, citizen.”^ — “Ilis ohap. 
fixed opinion from the commoucemont,” says Bonrricime, 

“ was, that if stationary he would fall; that he was sus- , 
tained only by contiunally advanciiiir, and that it was not b«n- 
sumcient to advance, but he must advance rapidly and 
irresistibly. ‘ hly power,’ said he, ‘ depends on my 
glory, and my glory on the victories which I gain. My 
power would instantly fall, if it w'ere not constantly based 
on fresh glory and victories. Conque.st made me what I am : 
concpicst alone can maintain mo in that position. A govern- 
ment newly c.stablislied has need to dazzle and astouisli; ^ 
when its hlat ceases, it perislies. It is in vain to cxjiect ‘-iu. 
repose from a man who is the concentration of moveraent.’”- 
Such were Napoleon’s views; and that they were per- 
foctly just, with reference to his own situation, is evident Refluptious 
from the consideration that a rovolutiouary power, whether “ ' 
in civil or military affairs, has never yet niaiiitained its 
ascendency in any other way. But, these licing his prin- 
ciples, and the independence of England forming the great 
stumblingblock in his way, it is evident that no perma- 
nent peace with him was practicable ; that every accom- 
modation could have been only a truce ; and that it never 
would be proposed, unless in circumstances when it was 
for his interest to gain a short breathing-time for fresh 
jvrojects of ambition. The event completely proved the 
justice of these views, and forms the best commentary on 
the prophetic wisdom of Mr Pitt. Every successive peace 
on the Continent only paved the way for fresh aggros- 

* This accordingly was 0 ])crdy avowed hy Xopnleon liiinscir. “ Esigland,” 
said he in tTaiiuury 1800, he ovceiiintaL As long us iny voicio has any 

influcncG, it will never enjoy any respite. Yes ! yes ! war to llte dojith witli 
England for ever — ay, till its destiTictioii.’’*^ He admits, in his own IVloinoirs, 3 D'Ahr. ii. 
that when he made these proposals to Mr Pitt, he had no scrions intention of 
concluding peace, ^‘.l luid tlien,” said ho, “need of war; a treaty of peace 
which would have derogated from that of Canipo h'orinio and annulied the 
creations of Italy, — w'ould have withered every imagination. Hr Pitt’s answer 
aceoi'dingly was impatiently expected. ^Mien it arrived, it jUIcd me icitk a 
secret satuf action. His mmcer could not hate hcen more favourable. From that 
inomont I foresaw that, with such hnpas.sioned antagonists, I would have no 
diflicalty in reaching tlic highest destinies." — Xat. in Muntiiolok, i. 33, 34. 
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sions ; and at length he was precipitated npon the snows 
of Russia, by the same imducible necessity of dazzling his 
subjects by the lustre of additional victories which was 
felt in the commencement of his career. 

“ His power, without and within,’’ says ^Marshal St- 
Cyr, “ was founded solely on the eclat of his victories. 
By intrusting himself witliout I'eserve to fortune, he im- 
posed npon liimself the necessity of following it to the 
utmost verge whither it would lead him. Unheard-of 
success had attended enterprises, the temerity of which 
■\\:is continually increasing; but thence cirose a necessity 
to licep for ever awake tlie terror and admiration of 
Europe, by new enterprises and more dazzling triumphs. 
I'lic more colossal his power became, the more immea- 
surable his projects required to bo, in order that their 
unexpected success sliould keep up the same stupor in the 
minds of the vulgar. Admiration, enthusiasni, ambition, 
the emotions on which his dominion Avas founded, are not 
durable in their nature ; they must be incessantly fed with 
fresh stimulants; and to effect tliat, extraordinary efforts 
arc requisite. These principles were well kuoAvn to Napo- 
leon ; and thence it is tliat he so often did evil, albeit 
knoAiung better than any one that it was evil, oveiTuled 
by a superior poAi'cr, from AA’liich he felt it was impossible 
to escape. 1’lie rapid movement Avhich he impressed on 
the affairs of Europe Avas of a kind Avliich could not bo 
arrested; a single retrograde step, a policy Avhich indicated 
a stationaiy condition, would have been the signal of his 
fall. Far, tliereforc, from making it subject of reproach 
to Napoleon, that he conceived an enterprise so gigantic 
as the Russian cxpechtion, lie is rather to be pitied for 
being placed in a situation Avhere he Avas overruled by 
neccssit}'; and this furnishes the true ansAver to those 
who Avould ascribe to chance, the rigour of the elements, 
or an excess of temerity, what Avas in truth but the in- 
evitable consequence of the false position in Avhich for 
fifteen years France had been placed.”^ It is this law of 
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tlie moral world wliicli rendered durable peace with that chap. 
countrj, when headed by a revolutionary power, impos- 
siblc; and which was ultimately destined to inflict an 
awful retribution on its guilt and its ambition. Ex]')eri- 
cncc, therefore, has now proved that hlr Ihtt’s view of 
the character of the revolutionary war was well founded; 
and tiiat the seizure of the consular throne by iShipoieou, 
only gave a new and more dangerous direction to tliat 
restless and insatiable spirit which had arisen from the 
eonvulsions which the Revolution had produced. 

Justice requires that it should be declared, that, in 
espousing the cause of the cuenu' on this occasion, and fired'mor 
uniformly palliating the crimes of the popular party in iisifo,!i«ir 
that country, the .English Opposition wore led, by the 
spirit of pa]ty, to forget equally the duties of patriotism 
and the dictates of reason. No hesitation need be felt by 
a British writer iu expi'essing this opinion, because the 
ablest of the liberal party in France themselves admit 
that their partisans in this country fell into this enormous 
error. “ Nothing,” says hlauame do Statil, “ was more con- 
trary to Buonaparte’s natime, or his interest, than to have 
made peace in 1800 . He coidd only live iu agitation ; 
and if anything could plead his apology with those who 
reflect on the influence of external circumstances on the 
human mind, it is, that he could only breathe freely in a 
volcanic atmosphere. It was absolutely necessary for him 
to ])rescnt, every thi’ee months, a new object of ambition 
to the French, in order to supply, by the grandeur and 
variety of external events, the vacuum occasioned hy the 
I'emoval of all objects of domestic inteiust. At that epoch, 
unhappily for the spirit of freedom in England, the Eng- 
lish Opposition, with Mr Fox at their head, took an 
entirely false view of Napoleon ; and hence it was that 
that party, previously so estimable, lost its ascendant in 
the nation. It was already too much to have defended 
France under the Reign of Terror : but it was, if possible, 
a still greater fault to have considered Buonaparte as 
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identified with the principles of freedom, when in truth 
he was their deadliest enemy “ The eloquent declara- 
tions of Mr Fox,” says General Mathieu Dumas, “cannot 
inralidate the facts brought forward by Mr Pitt and Lord 
Grenville as to the origin of the war. The Girondists 
alone were the cause of its commencement. The names 
of those impostors who, to overturn tlic monarchical throne 
of France, prevailed on the King to declare that fatal 
war, sliould be consigned to an execrable celebrity ; they 
alone lirouglit down on Europo and their coiintiy a deluge 
of calamities.”^ 

War being thus resolved on, the most vigorous measures 
Avero talon, both by parliament and the executive, to meet 
the dangers with Avliicli it miglit be attended. Pm'Iiamoiit 
voted the sum of £500,000 to the croAvn, for the purpose 
of immediately aiding Austria, in the armaments which 
she had in contemplation ; and Mr Pitt stated that a loan 
of £ 2 , 500,000 to tho Emperor would he adA^anced. The 
budget brought foiAvard by tho chancellor of tlic exche- 
quer exhibited a most flattering picture of the public 
credit, and proved that, notArithstauding the immense ex- 
penditure of tlic eight preceding campaigns, tho national 
resources aaxtc still miinqAaircd.'"' Tlio extraordinary fact 
which hc‘ mentioned, that, in tlic cightli year of the war, a 
loan of eighteen millions and a half had been obtained at 
the rate of four and tln-ec-f’onrtlis per cent, proved the 
enduring credit of tho gOAxrumeut, and the almost bound- 
less extent of tlic Avoalth of England, sustained as it uoav 
Avas by an adequate and yet safe paper currency. But 
both that great financier and the British public, misled by 
tho fallacious brilliancy of present a])pearances, overlooked 
the grievous burden which the contraction of debt in the 
three-per-cents, — in other words, tlio imposition of a bur- 
den of £100 for every £60 advanced, — Avas ultimately to 
produce upon the national resom'ces.^ 

The land forces of Great Britain in this year amounted 

* See Ax^Rcndis A, cliap. xxx. • 
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to 168,000 men, exclusive of 80,000 militia ; and for the 
service of the fleet, 130,000 scjimcu and marines wore 
voted. The ships in commission were no less than r/lO, 
including 124 of the line. Frojn a table laid before par- 
liament in this year, it appeared that the whole troo]3s, 
exclusive of militia, which had been raised for the service 
of the state during the eight years from 1 792 to 1800, had 
been only 208,000 ; a force not gieater than might have 
Ijeen easily levied in a single year, out of a population 
then amounting to nearly sixteen millions, in the three 
kingdoms ; and which, if ably conducted, and thrown 
into the scale when it was nearly balanced between France 
and Austria, would unquestionably have terminated the 
war at the latest in t\ro campaigns.^ 

Several domestic measures of great importance took 
place during this session of parliament. The bank charter 
was renewed for twenty-one years, there being twelve of the 
old charter still to run ; in consideration of the advantages 
of which, the directors agreed to give the public a loan 
of ^£3,000,000 for six years without interest ; the suspen- 
sion of the Habeas Corpus’ act was continued by a great 
majority in both houses of parliament ; and Mr Dundas 
brought forward a full and satisfactory account of the 
affairs of India. t The union of Ireland with Great Britain 
was, after great resistance from a numerous party in Ire- 
land, and a stormy debate in both houses of parliament 

** T'iic ]uniibor of troops raised yearly frotn the coiiimtHi cement of the war, 
for the xx‘gul:u’ anny, was as follows-'-a woful pictaro of the ignortuice which 
til on prevailed as to tho nioans of coinlxitiiig a rovolntionary power : 


, 17,038 1707, . . ■ 10,090 

1791, . , 38,501 1798, . . 21,457 

1795, . . 40,400 irOih . . 41,310 

1790, . . 10,330 . . 17,124 


Total in eight yeaits, 208,388 

Lost in same time, 1350 olficors, 60,000 men. 


Whereas the h’reneh, with a population of 25,000,000, raised, in 1792, 700,000, 
and in 1793, 1,500,000 soldiers. Prussia, with a population of 4,000,000, raised 
in 1813 nearly 200,000 men. — See Ann. Reg. 1800, 144, A-j}_p. to Ohronide 
IIelljs w’s Life of Lord Sidm outlij i. 1 26. The population of Great Britain, accord- 
ing to the census of 1800, was 10,642,000. that of Ireland probably 5,000,000. 
f See Appendix B, chap. xxx. 
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CHAP, in Dublin, carried by a large majority, cliiefly tbrougb the 
. powerful abilities, cool courage, ancl vigorous efforts of 
1800. JjOxid Castlereagh, who then gave the first specimen of 
that indomitable firmness and steady perseverance which 
were afterwards destined, on a greater stage, to lead the 
coalition against France to a glorious issue in the cam- 
paign of 1814, The burgher and mercantile class 
throughout the country were in general lukewarm on tlie 
subject ; the citizens of Dublin vehemently opposed the 
change ; and the great body of the peasantry were averse 
to it, as likely to e.vtingnish the nationality to which they 
were fondly attached. Many persons wore, especially in 
Westmeath, the orange and green cockade, to indicate 
that any combination of parties was preferable to a 
union with the sister kingdom. This great measure, 
accordingly, was not carried without the most violent op- 
position, both in the Irish Peers and Commons ; and it 
left the seeds of an animosity between the two islands, 
which, fostered by religious rancour and democratic pas- 
1 Pari. sion, pi'oduced melancholy effects in after times upon the 
XXX.V. 14, ’ tranquillity and strength of the empire. “To any man 
EeV wi’, of the least reflection,” it was justly observed at the time, 
ivucw’!' “ *^^orc were additional reasons for a legisktive union with 
Life of Lord Euirland, as the only balm for the salvation of this dis- 

SiuniOHth, 

tracted country: but such is the infatuation or the people, 
ii.‘ 880,417. that the most sovereign remedy that can be proposed is 
rejected as their bane,”^’'^ 

By the treaty of union, the ireers for the United Im- 
its leading pci’ial Parliament were limited, from Ireland, to twenty- 
prorisions. temporal and four spiritual peers, the former elected 

for life by the Irish jieerage, the latter by rotation ; the 
commoners fixed at one hundred. The Churches of Eng- 
land and Ireland were united, and provision was made for 
their union, preservation, and the continuance of their 

* Colonel Littlelniles, (private sccretaiy to Lord Cornwallis,, the Lord- 
Iiioutenant,) to Mr Addington, Januaiy 16, 1799. — Pellew’s Zife of Lord 
Bidmoutli, i. 220, 221. 
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di,<cipliae, doctrine, and Arorsliip for ever. Commercial chap. 
privileges verc fairly connnnnicatcd ; the national debt 
of each conntry rvas imposed as a burden on its ovn finances, 
and the general expenditure ordered to be defraved, for 
twenty years after the Union, in the proportion of fifteen 
parts for Great Britain and two for Ireland. The laws and 
courts of both kingdoms were maintained on their existing 
footing, stdy'ect to sucli alterations as the united parlia- 
ment might deem expedient. This important step nas 
carried in the British House of Commons by a majority i.io’ im.’ 
of 208 to 2G, and in the Lords by 75 to 7} 

Tlic debates on this subject in the British parliament — 

Avhich, although highly important in English, arc not of 
sufficient moment for quotation in European history — arc Sekiesitf 
chiefly'- remarkable for the comjdetc blindness of all par- 
ties to the real and ultimate consequences of the measure 
which was adopted. Mr Pitt was most dcsii’ous to show 
that the influence of the crotvn would not be undirly aug- 
mented by the Irish members in the House of Commons; 
while Mr Grey contended that “ultimately at least, the 
Irish membei’s will afford a certain accession of force to 
the party of every administration, and therefore forty of 
the most decayed boi’oughs should be struck off before the 
Union takes place. He accordingly moved, that it 
should be an instruction to the House to guard against 
the increase of the influence of the crown in the ap])roach- 
ing Union."’ To us, who know that hj the aid of the 
liish members, and their aid alone, even after the fi-an- 
chise had been raised from fort}" shillings to ten pounds 
by the Duke of Wellington, the great democratic change 
of 1832 on the British constitution was cairicd,"'' these 


Eiigllsli and Scotdi lucinbens for tlio licforin Bill on itfi first 
division^ . . . . . . . , ‘2al 

Against it, , . . . . . 266 — .1 5 

Ireland, against it, , ..... 37 

For it, ....... 53 — 16 

Thus it was the admission of the Irish members which effected that great 
alteration in tho English constitution. 
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speculations as to tlie ultimate consequences of the Union 
are singular monuments of the difficulty ■which even the 
greatest intellects expei-icuce in prognosticating the con- 
sequences of any considerable alteration in the frame of 
government. In truth, the decisive addition -which the 
Irish members furnished to the democratic party of the 
empire, on the first great crisis which occurred, adds an- 
other to the numerous examples Avhich history affords of 
the extreme peril of apifiying to one country the institu- 
tions or government of auotlier, or of supposing that tlie 
system of representation which the habits of centuries 
have moulded to a conformity with the interests of one 
state, can be adopted without the utmost hazard by 
another in an inferior stage of civilisation, inheriting from 
its forefathers a more ardent temperament, or under the 
influence of more vehement passions.’ 

Ever since the great financial crisis of 1797, and the 
h'mitation of cash payments by the act of that year, fol- 
lowed by the issue of two and one pound notes by the 
Bank of England, which immediately ensued, the pros- 
perity of the British empire had been steadily and 
raj)idly increasing. The exjienditure of above sixty mil- 
lions a-year by government, either in the current ex- 
penses or the payment of interest on debt, and the 
increase of the issues by the bank from eleven millions to 
above fifteen during that period, had pi’oduced a most 
extraordinary effect on the national industry. Prices of 
every species of produce had rapidly and steadily risen : 
that of grain in 1800, exclusive of the effects of the 
scarcity of that year, was double what it had been in 
1 792, and every other article had advanced in a similar 


* .IJank of England notes in circulation — last (quarter of 



Five pounds. 

Two and one pounds. 

Totals, 

1797, 

. £10,411,700 

. ,£1,230,700 

£11,642,400 

1798, 

10,711,090 

1,730,380 

12,442,070 

1799, 

12,335,920 

1,671,040 

13,006,960 

1800, 

13,338,670 

2,062,300 

15,400,970 

-See Ann, Rty, 

1800, p. 148, 

to Chronide, 
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proportion.* Tlie consoqucncc was, tliat tlic industrious 
classes -were, generally speaking, in allluent circumstances; 
immense fortnucs rcM'arded the eii'ort.s of eoninierriul 
enterjn-ise; tin; demand for labour, encouraged by the 
employment of nearly four hundred thousand soldiers iuid 
sailors in the public service, wa.s unbounded; the numer- 
ous indirect taxes, heavy as the}' were, .scarcely a|>peared 
a l>urden amidst the constant rise in the money price 
of the produce of industry; ami even the increasing 
weight of taxation, and the alarming magnitude of 
the debt, were but little felt amiilst the general rise 
of prices and incomes which re.snlted from the pro- 
fuse expenditure and lavi.sli issue of paper h\' govern- 
ment.t 

One (rlas.s only, that of annuitant.s, and all others de- 
])endi]!g on a fixed income, underwent, during those 
year.s, a progressive decline of comfort, 'whicl! xvas in- 
creased in many cases to the ino,st poigna.nt di.strcss by 

^ HyiCrit and lowest price of grain in five yoar.^; ending respectively — 
1790, from 51s. lid. to 39s. 2d. 

1795, ... ris. 2d. ... 42ri. lid. 

1800, ... ll:3s. 7d. ... SOs. 8d. 

— See Muhdel’s Tmhi&trial Bltvation of Great Britahi, 53, 


According to Mr Pitt's siatornent in 1800, tlic .Britisli exports, imports, 
sliil)ping, tonnage, and revenue in tlie under-men tioiicd yeai‘.s, stood us 
follows : — 


lutiporfs. 

On an average of six years ending otli Jan. 1793, 

On an average of six years ending 5Ui dan. 1801, 

. ' . 

d:i 8,685,000 
25,259,O(,)0 

On an a\-erage of six 

Kvportii, 

yeans ending 5tli Jan. 1793 : 
IVIaniifactures, 

Foreign goods. 

. 

€14,771,000 

r>,46S,ti0o 




£20,239,000 

On an average of six years ending 5tli Jan. 1801 : 

]\lairafaotiires, 

Foreign goods, . 


£20M5,000 

12,867,000 

Snipping in 1788, 
1792, 
1800, 

Shippinr/f d-c. 

Ships. 

. . . . 13,827 

. . . 16 079 

* . 18,877 

Tonnage. 

1,363,000 

1,510,145 

1,905,433 

£32,952,000 

Seamen. 

107,925 

118,286 

143,661 


CHAP, 
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32, 
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CHAP, tlie liigt prices and severe scarcity wMcli followed the 
disastrous harvest of 1799. The attention of parliament 
1800 . directed to the means of alleviating the famine 

Greateirorts repoits Were made by the Commons 

of govern- and two by the Lords on the dearth of provisions; bnt 
lieve it, and the government, although severely pressed by the public 
ticnco of the suifering, steadily resisted all those harsh or violent mea- 
reopie. •\Yidcli procure a present relief at the expense of 

future coniidonce in the cultivators. An act was passed 
to lower the quality of all the bread baked in the kingdom ; 
the importation of lice and maize encouraged by liberal 
bounties ; distillation from grain stopped : and by these 
and other means an additional supply, to the enormous 
amount of two million five hundred thousand quarters, 
nearly a tenth part of the annual consumption of the people 


Permanent ia.res, excluske of tear ian'es. 
Year ending ,5fh Jail. 1T93, . . « . . 


Do. 

do. 

1794, 

Do. 

do. 

1795, 

Do. 

do. 

1796, 

Do. 

do. 

1797, 

Do. 

do. 

179S, 

Do. 

do. 

1799, 

Do. 

do. 

1800, 


Gross receipts f) 


- See Pari. Hist xxxiv 


1797, . 

. 

, 

. £23,076,000 

1798, 

. 


30,175,000 

1799, 

, 


. 3I,75f'‘,O00 

1800, 

. 

. 

. 33,535;0u0 


h 1563. 


£14,284,000 

13.941.000 

13.858.000 

13.557.000 

14.292.000 

13.832.000 

14.275.000 
■i,5,743,00u 


Tlie resourecs obtained in this way are thus detailed in the sixth report 
of the Commons - 


Importation of wheat from Jan. 1 to Oct. 1, 


Quarter.^. 

170,0o0 

I)o. of Hour from America, . 


580,000 

Do, of flour from Canada, . . 


3(1,1)00 

Do. of rice, equal to . . 


G3u,00() 

Stoppage of starcli, equal to . . 


40,00O 

Do. of disbillorics. 


360,000 

Use of coar.se meal, . . , . 


400,000 

Retrenchment, . . 


300,000 



2,510,000 


Large as these importations were considered at that period, and unprecedented 
as they unquestionably were, they have been greatly exceeded in subsequent 
times. The grain imported, in twelve months subsequent to the Irish famine 
of 1846, exceeded 12,000,000 quarters.— Pobteb’s Pari Talles, 1847. 
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at tliat period, %vjis procorecl for the U80 of the iuhahitiuits. 
By these generous and patriotic cffoi-ts, joined to the ad- 
mirable patience and for]>earanee of tlie jicople, this 
trying crisis ^vas surmourited without any of tliosc em:- 
Tulsions which might lurre been anticipated from so severe 
a calamity during a period of almost universal war; and. 
ill tlic latter part of the year, England, so far from being 
overwhelmed by its reverses, was enabled to present an 
undaunted front to the hostility of combined Europe. 

Deprived, b}- the secession of llussia, of the power from 
whom they had tlcrived such efficacious a.s.sistancc in the 
preceding campaign, Austria and (.Ireat Britain made the 
utmost efforts to prosecute the vrar with vig(,)ur. By 
their united influence, the German empire was prevailed 
upon to sign a treaty, binding die states who composcti 
it to furnish a contingent of three hundred thousand men 
for the common cause; but very few of th.o electors 
obeyed the requisition, and the troops of the empire were 
of hardly any service in the succeeding campaign. To 
stimnlato their languid disirositions, a vigorous circular 
was, ill the beginning of December, sent by the Archduke 
Charles to the anterior circles of the empire, in which he 
strenuously urged the fonnation of new levies, and pointed 
out, in energetic terms, the futility of the idea tliat any 
durable peace was practicable with a country in such 
a state of revolutionary cveitement as France, and the 
vanity of supposing that, by concentrating all tlie powers 
of government in the hands of a victorious chieftain, it 
was likely to be eitlicr less formidable or more pacific. 
But although that great general was indefatigable in his 
endeavours to put the Imperialists on a respectaldc foot- 
ing, and rouse them to make the most active preparations 
for war, he v'as far from feeling any confidence in the 
issue of the approaching contest, now that Russia was 
withdrawn on the one side, and Napoleon was added on 
the other; and he earnestly counselled the Austrian 
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CHAP, cabinet to txike advantage of the successes of the late 
campaign, and the recent change of government in 
1800 , France, bj’’ concluding peace with the Republic. The 
cabinet of Vienna,' however, deemed it inadvisable to 
stop short in the career of success; and not only refused 
to treat with Napoleon, who had proposed peace on the 
basis of the treaty of Campo Formio, but deprived the 
Archduke, who had so candidly stated his opinion, of the 
command of the army in Germany, and conferred it on 
General Kraj^ Notwithstanding the great abilities of 
the latter general, this cliange proved extremely prejudi- 
cial to the Imperial fortunes : the Archduke was adored 
by tlie soldiers, and his retirement not onlj' shook their 
confidenee in themselves, but cooled tlie ardour of the 
circles in the south of Germany, to whom his great 
Inmjora. achievements in the campaign of 179C were still the sub- 
ATCh cu'' jeet of grateful recollection. He retired to his govern- 
iwi'soo”' Bohemia, from whence he had the melancholy 

leCk-uKi ’ prospect of a series of reverses, which possibly his talents 
yiifT" might have prevented, and certainly his wisdom had 
foreseen.^ 

Bv a treatv simied on the IGth March, the Elector of 
Treaties Bavaria agreed to put twelve tliousand men in the pay of 
fortiSirai'- Great Britain, to be cxnidoycd in the common cause; 
Austria 'ii<i t)y another treaty with the Elector of Mayence and 
Aprino Dixkc of Wurteinberg, each of these petty states 

agreed to funiisli six thousand men, paid by the same 
power, for the same pui|)osc. These troops, however, 
could not bo oi'gauised in sufheieut time to take a part in 
the early operations of the campaign, and they formed 
at best but a poor 'substitute for the sturdy Russian 
veterans, wlio were retiring towmrds the northern ex- 
tremity of Germany, equally exasperated at their allies 
and their enemies. By another and more important 
June 20 . treaty, signed at Vienna on the 20th June, the Emperor 
agreed to raise his forces, both in Germany and Italy, 
to the greatest possible amount, and the two powers 
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bound tlioinsolrcs each not to make a separate peace oiiap. 
Avitbout the consent of the other ; in consideration 
of Avhich Einrland en^aired not only to advance a sul)- , 
sidy of .£2,000,000 sterling to the Imperial treasury, 240 , ‘.’ly. 
but to augment as much as practicable tiic German mfor?. 
and Swiss troops in the British pay in the German cam- 
paign.^ 

Justly proud of the glorious successes of the preceding 
campaign, which, in so far as its troops Avero concerned, iiiiitan- 
had been almost unchequored, and relying Avith confidence 
on its superb armies, tAvo hundred thousand strong, in 
Germany and Italy, the cabinet of Vicinia resolved on 
continuing the contest. But the military preparations 
AV’hich they made Avere not commensurate to the magni- 
tude of the danger which was to be a})prehendcd, since 
the First Consul was placed at the head of the Frcncli 
government. Their forces in German}' Avere raised to 
ninety-tAvo thousand men, exclusiA'e of the Bavarian and 
Wurtemberg contingents; but this A'ast body Avas scat- 
tered over an immense line, from the sotu’ce of the Rhine 
to the banks of the Maine, while the centre in the valley 
of the Danube, where the decisive bloAvs wore to bo 
struck, Avas so Aveakened that no respectable force could 
be collected to make head against the French invasion. 

The army under Melas in Italy, aauis by gi’cat exertions 
augmented to ninctv-sTx thousand men ; the Aulic Coun- 
cil, seduced by the recent conquest of that country, hav- 
ing fallen into the great mistake of supposing that the 
A'ital point of the contest aa'us to. bo found in the Mari- 
time Alps or on the banks of the Var, whereas it lay 
nearer home, on the shores of the Danube and the plains 
of Bavaria. No levies in the interior were made; few 
points wei'e fortified, the govemment sharing in the com- 
mon delusion that the strength of France Avas exhausted, y- '*34;.. 

^ 1 ” •It* *0 t .iJuTn. 111. 

that a war of invasion alone aAvaited their armies,"* and 14 , 11 ;. Join, 
that the Republic would without difficulty be brought i.’i 85 . 
to reasonable terms of accommodation in the ensuing 

TOO. A’-. s 
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campaign. Tlie foresight of the Archduke Charles, how- 
ever, had surrounded IJlin with a formidable intrenched 
camp, wliich proved of the most essential service after the 
first disasters of the campaign, and retarded for six weeks 
the tide of Republican conquest in the heart of Germany. 

The republics with w'hich France had encircled her 
frontier had either been conquered by the Allies, or were 
in such a state of exhaustion and suffering, as to be in- 
capable of rendering any effectual aid to the parent state. 
The Dutch groaned in silence under a yoke which was 
every day becoming move oppressive. The democratic 
party looked back Avith unavailing regret upon the infatua- 
tion with which they had thrown themselves into the 
arms of a power which used them only as the instruments 
of its ambition; while the commercial aristocracy, finding 
the trade of the United Provinces destroyed, abandoned 
every species of enterprise, lived in the most economical 
way on the interest of their realised capital, and quietly 
awaited in retirement the return of more prosperous days. 
By a treaty, concluded on the 5th January 1800, Holland 
agreed to pay six millions of francs to France, and ob- 
tained in return only the restitution of the effects of the 
clergy and emigrants who had possessions in the United 
Provinces. So violent was the hatred at France among its 
inhabitants, that a loan of a million sterling, which Napo- 
leon endeavoured to negotiate among the capitalists of 
Amsterdam, totally failed. SAvitzei'land was in a still 
more discontented state. Without any regard to the 
rights of the allied republic, Masseua had imposed a 
forced loan on Berne, B41e, and Zuricli ; and as the Swiss 
magistrates courageously resisted this act of oppression, 
an intrigue was got up by the democratic part}’-, and the 
councils were attempted to be dissolved by military force. 
The conspiracy failed, and Colonel Clavel, who had been 
appointed to execute it, Avas compelled to take refuge in 
France; but the violent party-spirit which these proceed- 
ings left in Switzerland,! deprived it of any weight in the 
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,‘ip])roaclung contest, and prepared the for its total ('hap. 
subjugation by Napoleon. 

To make liead Avith such feeble a\ixiliaries afrainst the 
united force of Austria and England, Avith a dsTeated ariin', jicfLsu«M.f 
an exhausted treasury, and a disunited peo[)Ie, aa'us the Storepki'- 
dilficult task Avliich aAAUuted the First Consul ; but he soon Fraic*' 
sIioaaakI that he Avas equal to the attempt. The first step 
AA'hich lie took to accomplish the gigantic uudertaking, 

AAuis to introduce some degree of order into the linauces, 

Avhicii the cupidity and profligacy of the preceding admin- 
istrations had reduced to the most dejilorable state. A 
deficit of G0u,()00,000 francs, or .£24,000,000 sterling, ex- 
isted in the revenue of the preceding year ; and recovery 
of arrears had become impossible froin the universal 
penury and misery whicli prevailed. The reinnant of the 
public funds, though deprived of tAVO-thirds of their 
amount, Avas still selling at ei^kt per cent, — not more than 
a thirty-eighth part of their auiIuc in 17S9, at the com- 
mencement of the Revolution. The abolition of the in- 
direct taxes, conceded by the Directory to the clamoxu’s 
of the populace, had deprived tlie state of a third of the 
public revenue. The public treasury vas empty ; sufficient 
funds were not to be found in it to fit out a courier. Pay- 
ments of every description Avere made in bills or paper 
securities of some sort, which had already largely anti- 
cipated all the legal receipts of government. The armies 
Avere supported only by cruel requisitions of horses, food, 
and clothing, vdiieh had beeonio as oppressiA’e as during 
the Rcigii of Terror. To avoid the forced loans and arbi- 
trary taxation of the wealthier classes, expenditure of 
every sort had altogether ceased among the better descrip- 
tion of citizens ; and in France, after ten years of revolu- , 
tion, the concealment of treasure had become as common 
as in the Pashalics of Turkey. Amidst the universal dis- 

•It 1 • 1 ’• 

may, extortion, pillage, and corruption were general among Tiiiera’^ 
the servants of government.^ Places, clothing, proA'isions, r'EnVus., 
stores, — everything, in short, was sold to satisfy their 
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cupidity; aud wliile GYcry office was openly put up to 
sale, enormous fortunes were amassed by both the ele- 
vated and the inferior agents of corruption. 

The injustice committed by these forced loans is one of 
the most striking instances of the monstrous effects of the 
democratic ascendency wliich, by the Revolution of 18th 
Fructidor, had obtained in France. They were laid indis- 
criminately on all property, movable and immovable, and 
wore founded — 1. On the amount of the direct contribu- 
tion ; and 2. On an arbitrary base. Every one who paid 
.000 francs was tiixed at foiu-tenths of his income; all who 


paid 4000 fraucs and upwards, at its whole amount. The 
arbitreuy base was founded on the opinion of a jury, 
selected from the lowest classes, who were entitled to tax 
tlic relations of emigrants or any persons of noble birth at 
any sum they chose. The effects of so iniquitous a system 
may be conceived. Property disappeared, or was concealed 
as studiously as in the dynasties of the East. Every 
JXap.i.i 07 . branch of the public revenue was drying up from the ex- 
tinction of credit.^ 

The establishment of a ffim and powerful government 
Saiutad' in a great degree arrested these disorders, and restored 
Naponoii’s the finances as if by enchantment. The capitalists of 
goverimieiit. Jojjg iuaccessibio to the demands for loans by the 
revolutionary government, came forward with 12,000,000 
of francs ; tiic sale of the estates of tlie house of Orange 
produced 24,000,000 more ; national domains to a great 
extent found purchasers from the increasing confidence in 
government ; aud, instead of the forced loans from the 
opulent classes, which had utterly annihilated credit, and, 
by the flagrant injustice with which they were levied, 
recalled the worst days of the Reign of Terror, a new tux 
of twenty-five per cent on real property, though a burden 
that would bo deemed intolerable in any state which had 
tasted of the sweets of real freedom, gave general satis- 
faction, and soon produced a large increase to the revenue. 
At the same time the foundations of a sinking fund and a 
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national bank ■n’cro ]ai<l, the pn])]ie forests put under n new onAi’. 
and ri<foron,s direction, montblj-roinittanco.s fi’Oin tlie collcc- 
tors of taxes cstablislied, and tbc measures coinmencod, '’*'*'*• 
wliicliAvore calculated to revive juiblic crc<Iit after a piOvStra- 
tion of ten 3 "ears. Sucli vvas the effect of these Jueasurcs, 
that in September 1800 the remaining third of the national 
debt had risen from eight to fortj per cent. Tlie public 
creditors received a lialf of their paTments in silver — 
change wliich, from the universal discredit to which ])aper Mij- 
had fallen, was looked upon as the first great stcji tou'ards Luir"' 
a return to a just system of administration^ 

The pacification of la Vendee was the next oliject of 
the. First Consul. The law of hostages and the forced i' .wlinufiim 
requisitions had revived the civil war in that conntry, and Ilri? “ 
sixty thousand inen were in the field ; hut it was a dif- 
ferent contest from the terrilde hurst wliich, seven years 
before, had proved so disastrous to the Republican anns. 

The devastation of the couutiy, and destruction of the 
population by that bloody strife, had annihilated the ele- 
ments of resistance on any considerable scale ; and mere 
guerilla bands, seldom amounting to two thousand men, 
traversed the fields in different directions, levying contri- 
butions, and held together as much by the love of pillage 
as by indignation at oppression. Through the interven- 
tion of Hyde Neuville, an able 3'oung man of an ardent 
disposition, who nevertheless w'as not misled by the dic- 
tates of passion, a negotiation was opened uuth the leaders 
of the insurgents; and although, they paid but little atten- 
tion to the first proclamations of Napoleon, yet, being soon 
convinced by tbc tenor of bis administration, that a more 
equitable system than that of the Revolution was about 
to commence, they gradually listened to bis proposals. At 
the same time, the approach of formidable forces from all j- 
quarters convinced them that they had now a more diffi- 
cult antagonist to deal with than the weak though tyran- w.4!)h,6(k. 
nical Directory.^ Chittillon and d’Autichamp were the 0 ° ’ 

first to give the example of submission ; and soon after 
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CHAP. Suzaiiet and tlie Abbe Bernier concluded, at Moiit- 
Lu^on, a treaty bigbly honourable to themselves for the 
termination of hostilities. 

The able and heroic Count Louis de Frott^ was not 
iniqiAtous cquallj fortuuatc. Ho had written a letter to the Re- 
cmmtLoub publican chief, proposing a general pacification of the 
(ie Proted. 0]ioiians, and was at the place of conference, when the 
negotiation was protracted beyond the time assigned for 
the acceptance of terms of peace by the Royalists. He 
was then perfidiously seized, along with all his followers, 
on the ground of a letter he had written to an aide-de- 
camp during the negotiation, and brought before a mili- 
tary tribunal, by which they were immediately ordered 
to 1)C executed. Tliey underwent the sentence next day, 
and met death with the most heroic courage, standing 
erect, wdth their eyes unbandaged. One of the aides-de- 
camp was only wounded by the first discharge ; he calmly 
ordered the men to fire again, and fell pierced to the 
earth. The unhappy aide-de-camp whose unfortunate 
discovery of the letter had occasioned this catastrophe, 
was seized wdth such despair that he blew' out his brains. 
This murder is a lasting stain on Napoleon’s administra- 
tion. Frotte w'as not taken in arms, but jjerfidiousiy 
seized by a company of Republicans, ivlien under an 
escort of the national troops, and engaged in a negotiation 
for a final pacification. But he wms deemed too able to 
be permitted to survive, even in that age of returning 
clemency. There wei-e no just grounds for this piece of 
cinielty, for the intercepted letter, though imprudent, con- 
tained nothing wlrich could ivarrant the captive’s execu- 
tion. It must be added, however, in justice to Napoleon, 
that it contained expressions extremely hostile to the 
First Consul ; and that, at the earnest solicitation of his 
secretary Bourrienne, he had actually made out an order 
10 "b ’ iu ?’ ivhich, from some delay in the trans- 

iv.’4S8,sol! mission, unfortunately arrived too late to save the hero’s 
life.^ About the same time he generously pardoned M. 
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Defeii, a Lrave ciuigraot officei* taken in arms a_i;aii).st the chap. 
state, and doomed by tlic cniol laAvs of the Uepubiic to 
instant death. 

Gcoracs, Bonrmont, and some others, maintained for a 
fcAV weeks longer in Brittany a gallant resistance j but, Submiiion 
finding that the inhabitants Averc Aveary of civil Avar, and mmt'Sid 
gladly embraced the opportunity of resuming their pacific 
occupations, they at length came into the measures of 
government, and Averc treated Avith equal clemency and 
good faith by the First Consul, to Avhom most of them jq-b-ca, 
ever after yielded a Avilling and nsefnl ohedicuce. In the 
end of January, Ceneral Brune announced by proclama- 
tion that the pacification of la Vendee Ava.s complete, 
and on tbc 2;id of the folloAving month a general and 
unqualified amnesty Ava.s pnldished. The N'endoan 
chiefs Avei’e received Avutli great distinction by Napoleon 
at Malmaison, and generally promoted to important situa- 
tions. The cure Bernier Avas made Bishop of Orleans, 
and intrusted afterAvaitls Avith the delicate task of conduct- 
ing the negotiation concerning the concordat Avith the i Nap. i. 
Papal government. The rapid and complete pacification fl.“A 
of this distracted province by Napoleon, proves boAv much 
the long duration of its bloody and disastrous Avar bad 
been OAving to the cruelty and oppression of the Republi- p> 6- 
can authorities.^ 

The next important step of Napoleon Avas to detach 
Russia completely from the alliance of Great Britain ; an Napoieln 
attempt Avhich was much facilitated by the angry feelings 
excited in the mind of the Emperor Paul and his generals Jh^Emperor 
by the disastrous issue of the preceding campaign, and 
the I'ising jealousy of the maritime poAver of Great 
Britain, which had sprung up from fortuitous events, in the 
minds of the Northern poAvers, and which in the folloAving 
year led to the most important results. Aware of the 
favourable turn which affairs in the Baltic had recently 
taken, the First Consul lost no opportunity of cultivating 
a good understanding with the Russian lEmperor ; and, 
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CTur. by a series of adroit acts of courtesy, succeeded at length, 
not only in obliterating all feelings of hostility, but in 
establishing the most perfect understanding between the 
two cabinets. Napoleon sent back all the Russian pri- 
soners in France, seven thousand in number, who had 
been taken at Zurich and in Holland, not only without 
exchange, but equipped anew in the Russian uniform. 
This politic proceeding was not lost on the Czar, who had 
been already dazzled by the lustre of Napoleon’s victories 
in Italy and Egypt. An interchange of civilities and 
courtesies ensued, which ere long terminated in the dis- 
missal of Lord Whitworth from St Petersburg, and the 
arrival of Baron Springborton, as Russian ambassador, 
» Jon, xiii Pj™. The British vessels were soon after laid under 
ik ri.‘ ' embargo in the Russian harbours, and that angry corres- 
26 ™ 27 o; pondence began, which terminated in the array of all 
iu.' the powers of the North in open hostility against Great 
Britain.^ 

The military measures of Napoleon were equally cner- 
His ener- gctic. Upoii the I’efusal of Great Britain to treat, ho 
issued one of liis heart-stirring proclamations, which were 
revhrf calculated to rouse the ardent spirit of the French 

theiniiitary peoplc. He told thcm that the Endish minister had re- 

Spil it 111 J. X ^ o 

France, jectcd Ms propospis of pcacc ; that, to command it, he had 
need of money, of iron, and soldiers; and that he swore 
to combat alone for the happiness of France and the 
peace of the world. This animated address, coupled with 
the magic that encircled the name of Napoleon, produced 
an amazing etfect. Victory seemed again about to attend 
the Republican standards, under the auspices of a leader 
to whom she had never yet proved faithless ; the patriotic 
ardour of ] 793 was in part revived, with all the addition 
which the national strength had since received from the 
experience of later times. The first class of the conscrip- 
tion for the year 1800 was put in requisition, without any 
exemption either in favour of rank or fortune : this supply 
put at the disposal of government one hundred and twenty 
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tliousaiul men. Besides tliis, a still more oifunent force ciiap. [ 

for immediiuo serTxcc was formed by a summons to all f 

tlic veterans Avbo had obtained fiirlon^xb or leave of ab- f 

sence for the eiglit pi'cccding years, and who, unless fur- t 

nished with a valid excuse, were required again to serve. t 

They joyfully rejoined their coloure to serve under the 1 

conqueror of Rivoli, and this mcasiu-e procuj-ed a supply [ 

of thirty thousand cxjxcrienced soldiens. At the same i 

time, the fjcnclarmerie were put on a better footing ; and ! 

various improvements effected, particularly in the artilleiy i 

department, which greatly augmented the efficiency of [ 

that important arm of the public service. Tueuty-fivc | 

thousand horse.s, bought in the interior, xvere distributed | 

among the artillor}’ and cavalry on the frontier ; and all tlie i 

stores and equipments of the armies were repaired with a. ; 

celerity so extraordinary, that it would have appeared ! 

incredible, if long experience bad not proved, tliat confi- i 

donee in the vigour and stability of government operates ? 

as rapidly in increasing, as the vacillation ami insecurity ’ 

of democracy, not obviated by extraordinary iniblic ex- 
citement, or despotic powers in its leaders, does in wither- 
ing the national resources. Far from experiencing the 
difficulty which had been so severely felt by the Directory 
in retaining the soldiers to their colours, the comsular 
government w'as powerfully seconded by tlic 2>ntriotic 
efforts of all classes. Several brilliant corps of volunteers 
were fonned ; and the ranks rapidly filled iq) by vctei’aus 
hastening to renew their toils under a leader to whom 
fortune had hitherto prove<l so propitious. In consc- 
i qucncc, the government soon found itself at the head of two 

I hundred and fifty thousand men, with whom to commence 

# hostilities in Italy and Germany ; while above one hundred , 

I thousand conscripts were rapidly learning the rudiments 

I of war at the depots in the interior, and before six months ■'23,2k ' 

1 might be expected to join the armies on the frontier A 

i But it was not merely in such praiseworthy efforts for 

fl the security and pacification of France, that the energies 
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of the First Cotisul Trere employed. He already medi- 
tated the re-establishment of the monarchy, and early 
commenced that system of misleading the people by false 
epithets, and dazzling tliem by splendid pageants, which 
was intended to prepare them for the lustre of the throne, 
and induce them to concur in the reconstruction of all the 
parts of the. social edifice, which it had been the object of 
the Reyolution to destroy. To accomplish this object, he 
applied himself to what he was well aware is at all times, 
lint especially during the decline of reyolutionary fervour, 
the ruling principle of human nature,— viz. self-interest. 
All the officers of state, all the members of the legislature, 
were endowed with ample salaries ; eyen the tribunate, 
which professed to be the barrier of the people against the 
encroachments of gorernment, received above £50,000 
a-year among its eighty members, being at the rate of 
nearly £700 a-year to each individual wlio composed it ; 
a very large allowance in a country where the highest 
civil functionaries, the heads of the law and church, re- 
ceived only from £300 to £600 annually ; and the great 
body of the parochial clergy only £40 or £50.^ From 
the very first, he commenced tlie demolition of all those 
ensigns and expressions which recalled the idea of the 
liberty and equality', from the strife of which his redoubt- 
able power had arisen. The image of the Republic, seated 
and holding a spear in her hand, which was at the top of 
all the official letters at the commencement of the consul- 
ship, was suppressed. Some doubt existed, in the first 

The civil list undci’ the Fii'st Consul was fixed at the following sums : — 


Legislative Body, 

2,400,000 francs, or £96,000 

Tril.)iinate, . - . . 

1,312,000 

53,000 

Archives, . . . * 

75,000 

3,000 

Three Consuls, 

1,800,000 

72,000 

Council of State, 

675,000 

27,000 

Their Secretaries, . 

112,500 

4,500 

Six !Ministcrs, 

360,000 

14,000 

Minister of Foreign Affairs, . . 

90,000 

3,500 


6;824;500 fraucS; or ^f273;000 

— See BourihenkE; iii. 242. 
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instance, as to Avbicli of the consuls should take the chair, 
and Siwes openly asserted liis pretensions to it, in virtue 
as ■svell of his seniority as of his great services in the cause 
of freedona; hut Napoleon cut the matter short by stepping 
into the chair himself Tire jealousy of the elder consul 
was soon removed by the grant of the large pro[)orty out 
of the park of Versailles, which has been already men- 
tioned. At the same time, the habiliments and ensigns 
of authority were changed ; the Greek and Roman cos- 
tumes, which recalled the ideas of erpiality lately so much 
in vogue, were abolished and replaced l)y the military 
dress. The Fi)’.st Comsul appeared on ail occasions in uni- 
form, with boots and sjuirs ; and all the inferior military 
functionaries followed his example, 'fho levees, which he 
lield almost daily, were crowded with officers in full drcs.s ; 
and the court of the first magistrate of the Republic was 
noways distinguishable from tlio headquarters of its 
greatest general. At the same time, the institution of 
sabres and fusils of merit, as a testimony of reward to 
military distinction, already shadow'cd out to the discern- 
ing eye the Legion of Honour, and the re-establi.shment of 
titles of rank and a hereditary nobility ; wliile the daily 
reviews, with all the pomp and splendour of war, in the 
Place ..Carrousel, accustomed the people to those magni- 
ficent pageants which were destined to conceal from their 
gaze the chains of the empiro.^ 

These measures were all steps, and not unimportant 
ones, toward the re-establish meut of monarchical autho- 
rity. But they Averc the prelude only to greater 
changes. In Dccomhcr 17.99, an important arret Avas 
published, AAffiich, on the preamble — “ That a part of the 
journals printed at Paris are instruments in the hands of 
the enemies of the Republic ; and that it is the first duty 
of the government to watch over its security,” decreed, 
“ That the minister of police should not su^er to "be printed, 
during the continuance of the war, any journals but the 
following.” Then followed a list of thirteen newspapers. 
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CHAP, tluis im* ested Y- ith tlie monopoly of Paris; and from those 
thus suppressed were only excepted “those exclusively 
1800. devoted to science, the arts, literature, commerce, or adver- 
tisements.” It was decreed, by a separate article, that 
“ any joinnal among those retained which inserted any- 
thing contrary to the sovereignty of the people should be 
immediately suppressed.” This clause, inserted to blind 
the people to the real tendency of the measure, received 
in the sequel, as was foreseen at the time, the most liberal 
interpretation, and was applied, contrary to its obvious 
meaning, to sanction the extinction of all newspapers 
opposed to the consular government. Thus early com- 
menced the system of Napoleon for the (‘ocrcion of the 
jircss — a system which received, during the remainder of 
his reign, such ample development ; and which, as Madame 
cle Stael justly remarks, converted that groat engine, 
generally considered as the palladium of liberty, into the 
powerful instrument of bondage, by perpetually 
lii. aii. ■ cxliibiting a series of false and delusive pictures to the 
human mind, and excluding all others from view.’- 

The next step of Napoleon was to fix his residence in 
He fi.«s lib the Tuilcries, and sleep in the ancient apartments of the 
theMie-**" kings of Fi'ance. This great change, however, required 
considerable caution in its accomplishment; it was so 
palpable an apjiroach towards royalty, that it might shock 
the feeling of the ])Cople, and endanger the newly esta- 
blished authority. Slowly, and with profound dissimula- 
tion, therefore, he proceeded in his advances. A fine statue 
of Brutus was first placed in one of the galleries of the 
palace; it was thought the most ardent republicans could 
apprehend nothing from a diange which commenced with 
honour done to the hero who had slain a tyrant. Orders 
were next given to repair and put in order the royal 
apartments in the Tuileries, and under the veil of these 
words great changes were effected. The bonmts rouges 
and republican emblems were all effaced; the statues 
which were to adorn the great gallery chosen by Napoleon 
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himself ; he selected among the ancients, Demosthenes 
and Alexander, Brutus and Crnsar ; among tlic niodcriiH, 
GustaA-us Adolphus, Tureuno, Conde, rrince Eugene, 
Marlborough, Muirsluil Saxe, Frederick', Washington, 
Dugomraier, Dampierro, and Joubert. At lengtli, tlio 
translation of the Consuls from the Luxembourg to tlio 
Tuilcries took place; the royal apartments were destined 
for Napoleon, those in the pavilion of Flora for tlio otlicr 
Consuls. The coHege set out from the Ijuxcinbourg, 
surrounded 1)y a splendid triiin of officers and tlirec tljou- 
sand chosen troops, among Avhom tlie famous regiment of 
Guides Avas peculiarly conspicuous. Na])oleon, A\ itli the 
two otlicr Consuls, Avas draAvn in a inagniliccnt chariot by 
six Avhito liorscs, the same Avhich tlio Emperor of Austria 
had given him after the treaty of Campo Forinio; lie boro 
in his hand the splendid sabre presented to him by the 
same sovereign on that occasion. The cabinet ministers 
folloAvcd in their carriages, the only ones Avhich were to 
be seen on the occasion; for such was the miserable desti- 
tution in AAhich the llevolution had left the highest civil 
functionaries of Franco, that to transport the council of 
state they were obliged to have rccoiu-sc to hackney- 
coaches ! The real luxury of that period consisted in the 
splendour of the troops, whose brilliant uniforms and 
prancing chargers formed a painful contrast to the mean- 
ness and simplicity of the civil authorities. Last and sad 
effect of revolutionary convulsions, to cast to tlie earth 
everything but the ensigns of military proAvess 

From the opening into the Carrousel, from the quay of 
the Tuilcries to the gate of the palace, the procession jiasscd 
through a double lino of guards-— a royal usage, Avhich 
offered a singular contrast to the inscription on the guard- 
house by which it passed — “ 10th August 1 '792 — Royalty 
is abolished in France, and shall never be I'e-estMished.” 
On entering the gates, he observed some clusters of pikes 
surmounted by bonnets rouges and tricolor flags. “ Re- 
move all that rubbish,” said he, with characteristic impa- 
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CHAP, tience.'®’' No sooner had he arrired at the foot of the great 
stair than Napoleon, allo-wing the other Consuls to ascend 
to the presence-chamber, mounted on horseback, and, 
amidst incessant cries of “ Vive le Premier Consul \” pass- 
ed in review above twenty thousand men. Murat was on 
his right, Lannes on his left ; the brilliant staff who sur- 
rounded him bore on their visages the marks of the sun of 
Italy or the sands of Egypt. When the banners of the 
ninetieth, the forty-third, and thirtieth demi-brigades, 
which exhibited only bare poles riddled with shot and 
surmounted by tatters black with powder, were carried 
past, he bowed with respect to the monuments of military 
valour. Enthusiastic acclamations rent the skies ; and 
such was the universal transport, that, when the review 
was concluded, and the First Consul ascended to the 
audience-chamber, and took his station in the centre of 
the room, his colleagues were reduced to the rank of pages 
following his train. On that day royalty was in truth 
re-established in France, somewhat less than eight years 
after it had been abohshed by the revolt of the 10th 
August. On the night of his entry into the Tuilerie.s, 
Napoleon said to his secretary — “ Bourrionne, it is not 
enough to be in the Tuileries ; we must take measures to 
remain there. Who has not inhabited this palace ? It 
has been the abode of robbers, of members of the Conven- 
tion. Ah! there is 'your brother’s bouse, from winch, 

, iii eighf' years ago, we saw the good Louis XVI. besieged in 
the Tuileries, and carried off into captivity. But you 
Thik Ck need not fear a repetition of the scene. Let them attempt 
it with me if they dare.”^t 

No sooner was the First Consul established at the 

5U. 

Commence- Tuilcries, than the usages, dress, and ceremonial of a 
etiquette coui't wGre at OHce resumed. The antechambers were 
dourS' filled with chamberlains, pages, and esquires ; footmen in 
court. brilliant liveries filled the lobbies and staircases ; the 

^ Otez-inoi bien vite toicfes ces cochonneries-Id," — Capefigue, Eutoire de 
Louis L^liiliji^ej v. 233. 
t See AnU, ciiap. vir. § 73. 
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levees were conducted with as laucli splendour as tlio 
dilapidated state of most fortnnes would permit ; and a 
drawing-room, composed cliicfly of the wives of tlic young 
generals who had been the companions of Napoleon, pre- 
sided over by the grace and elegance, and embellished by 
the extravagance, of J osephinc, already revived to a certain 
degree the lustre of a coui-t. Napoleon was indefiitigable 
in liis attention to those mattci‘S. He deemed the colour 
of a livery, the cut of a court-dress, not beneath his notice: 
endeavouring in every way to dazzle the eyes of tlsc vulgar, 
and efface all recollection of the Itcpnblic before it was 
formally abolished by the authority of government."'' Fo)‘ 
the same reason, he revived tlio use of silk stockings in 
dross, and rc-cstahlishcd the halls of the opera — an event 
which was so great an innovation on the manners of the 
Republic, that it created (piitc a sensation at that period. 
But Napoleon, in pursuing these measures, knew well the 
character of the French. “ While they are discussing 
these changes,” said he, “they will cease to talk nonsense 
about my politics; and that is what I want. Let them 
amuse themselves, let them dance ; but let them not 
thrust their heads into the councils of government. Com- 
merce will revive under the increasing expenditure of the 
capital. I am not afraid of the Jacobins ; I never was 
so inucli applauded as at the last parade. It is ridiculous 
to say that nothing is riglit but what is new ; wc have 
had enough of such novelties. I would rather have the 
halls of tile opera than tlic saturaalia of the Goddess of 
Reason.”^ 

The condition of the emigrants next attracted the 

* The King of Frassia was among tlio fij-st to vocogniso the consular govern^ 
ment^ and Napoleon was highly gratified when an liide-dG-caiaj); whom he des- 
patched to Berlin, was admitted to the lionour of dining at the royal table. 
M. Lucchesini, in October 1800, was charged with a special mission to the court 
of the Tuileries from the Prussian governjneut. The First Consul received 
him at St Cloud, and was at the balcony when he arrived. He was much 
struck with the decorations which he bore, and the rich livery of the servants 
who attended him ; and he was heard to exclaim, That is imposing : we must 
have things of that sort to dazzle the people.” — See Thibabdeau, 14-1 5. 
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CHAP, attention, of the First Consul. No less than a hundred 
and forty-five thousand persons ■were on the lists of emi- 
1800. grants, banished either by the Convention or the Direc- 
Kecaii of tory. This immense and miserable body was gradually 
^ntlSied and cautiously restored to France by his exertions. In 
Pniotkfor. instance, a decree was published, which took 

• off the sentence of banishment against a great number of 
those who had been exiled by the result of the 18 th 
Fructidor. It was only provided that they should be 
under the surveillance of the police, and reside at the 
places appointed for each respectively in the decree. 
Among the persons thus restored against an unjust sen- 
tence, were many of the most eminent citizens of the 
Republic : Carnot, Bm-th^leiny, Bois.sy d’Anglas, Portalis, 
Villaret-Joyeuse, and above forty others. The First 
Consul immediately made use of the most eminent of 
them in the service of the state : Camot was appointed 
minister at war in the absence of Bertliier, and contributed 
in a powerful manner to the glorious issue of the succeed- 
ing campaign. Barere also was recalled, and was so 
desirous to receive employment, that he wrote a long 
letter justifying his conduct to Napoleon. But the latter 
never could be persuaded to take into his direct service 
that hardened republican. Those proscribed by the 
Directory were thus early admitted into favom’ ; at a sub- 
sequent period he received with equally open arms the 
Royalists and the victims of the Revolution. The only 
1 Bour -ii against which to the last he was inveterate, was 

an, 2(i/. ' the remnant of the Jacobin party, who retained through- 
out all his reign the resolution of their character and the 
perversity of their opinions.'^ 

At the time when Napoleon was placed on the consular 
Estaiiii'sii- throne, he organised his secret police, intended to ac*t as a 
sccretpolice, check on the public one of Fouch^. Duroc was at first at 
the head of this establishment, to wliich Junot, as governor 
of Paris, soon after succeeded. So early did this great 
leader avail himself of this misei'able engine, unknown in 
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constitutional monarchies, the resource of despots, incon- chap. 
sistent with anything like freedom, but the sad legacy 
bequeathed to succeeding ages by the despotism of the ^'*'*''* 
monarchy, and the commlsions and deyastations of the 
Revolution. The spies and agents of this police and 
counter-police soon filled every coflfee-house and theatre 
in Paris; they overheard conversations, mingled in groups, 
encouraged seditious expressions, were to be found alike in 
saloons of palaces and in prisons, and rendered every man 
insecure, from the nionaicli on the throne to tlie cajrtive 
in the dungeon. Lately appointed governor of Paris, 

Junot had a multitude of inferior agents in his jnay to 
watch the motions of Fouche; and he, in his turn, carried 
comiption into the bosom of the consular family, and, by 
liberally supplying funds for her extravagance, obtained 
secret information from Josephine herself.^ This miser- 
able system has siu’vived all the changes amid which it 
arose. The formidable engine, organised in the heart of 
Paris, with its aims extending over all France, is in- 
stantly seized upon by each successive faction which rises 
to the head of affairs; the herd of informers and spies is 
perpetuated from generation to generation, and exercises 
its prostituted talents for behoof of any government which 
the armed force of the capital has elevated to supreme 
power; the people, habituated to this unseen authority, 
regard it as an indispensable pai't of regular government; 
and a system, which was the disgrace of Roman servitude 
in the corrupted days of the empire, is ingrafted on a 
government which boasts of concentrating within itself 
all the lights of modern civilisation. 

The circumstances of the Roman empire, as remodelled 
by Constantine, afford a striking analogy to those of comparison 
France when Napoleon ascended the throne ; and it is gw- 
curions to observe how exactly the previous destruction of ti»t 
the nobility and higher classes in the two countries paved 
the way, by necessary consequence, for the same despotic 
institutions. “ The patrician families,” says Gibbon, ompiro.’ 
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“wliose original numbers were neVer recruited till the 
end of the commonwealth, either failed in the ordinary 
course of nature, or were extinguished in so many foreign 
or domestic wars. Few remained who could derive their 
genuine origin from the foundation of the city, when 
Cajsar and Augustus, Claudius and Vespasian, created a 
competent number of new patrician families. But these 
artificial supplies, in which the reigning house Mms always 
included, were rapidly SAvept aAvay by the rage of tyrants, 
by frequent revolutions, the change of manners, and the 
intermixture of nations. Little more was left, when Con- 
stantine ascended the throne, than a vague and imperfect 
tradition that the patricians had once been the first 
amoim the Romans. To form a bodv of nobles whose 
influence may restrain, while it secures, the authority of 
the monarch, would have been very inconsistent with tlio 
character and policy of Constantine ; but, had he seriously 
entertained such a design, it might have exceeded the 
measure of his power to ratify, by an arbitrary edict, an 
institution which must expect the sanction of time and 
opinion. He revived, indeed, the title of patricians; but 
he revived it as a personal, not a hcreditarii distinction. 
They yielded only to the transient authority of the finnual 
consuls; but they enjoyed the pre-eminence over aU the 
great officers of state. Tliis honourable rank was be- 
stOAA'ed on them for life ; and as they were usually 
fiivourites and ministers at the imperial court, the true 
etymology of the word was perverted by ignorance and 
flattery, and the patricians of Constantine were reverenced 
as the adopted fathers of the emperor and the republic. 

“ The police insensibly assumed the license of reporting 
whatever they could observe of the conduct, either of 
magistrates or private citizens, and were soon considered 
as the eyes of the monarch and the scourge of the people. 
Under the warm influence of a feeble reign, they multi- 
plied to the incredible number of ten thousand, disdained 
the mild though frequent admonitions of the laws, and 
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exercised, in the profitaHo jnanagement of tlie posts, a chap. 
rapacious and insolent opprc,ssion. H’iicse official spie.s, 

\vlio corresponded with the p.alacc, were encouraged, with 
rcM'ard and favour, an.xioxisly to watch the progress of 
cverj treasonable design, from the faint and latent sjnip- 
toms of disaffection, to the actual ])reparation of ojien 
revolt. Their careless or criminal violation of trutli and 
justice was covered by the consecrated mask of zeal ; and 
tlicy might securely aim their jroisoned arj'ows at the 
breast either of the innocent or the gnilty, wlio had })ro- 
voked their resentment or refused to pm-ehase their silcuee. 

A faithful subject of Syria, perhaps, or Biltain, was ex- 
posed to the danger, or at least to tlio dread, of being 
dragged in cliains to the court of Milan or Constantinople, 
to defend his life and fortune against the malicious charges 
of these privileged informers.”^ This might pass for a ' cui.iroji, 
description of the Conservative Senate and the police of a eTi'u'j-ri), 
Napoleon. 

“ Augustus knew well,” says the same historian, “ that 
mankind are governed by names ; and that they will in Napokon’s 
general submit to real slavery, if they are told that they eSol^oT' 
ai'e in the enjoyment of freedom.” No man understood 
this principle better than Napoleon. While he was pre- 
paring, by fixing his residence in the royal palace, the 
appointments of the legislature by the executive, the sup- 
pression of the liberty of the press, and the cstahlisbment 
of a vigilant police, for the overtlu'OM' of all the principles 
of the Revolution, he was careful to publisli to the world 
proclamations which still brcatlied the spirit of democratic 
freedom. Shortly befoi‘0 his installation in the Tuileries, 
intelligence arrived of the death of Washington, the illus- 
trious founder of American independence. He imme- 
diately issued the following order of the day to the anny: 
“Washington is dead! That great man has struggled 
with tyranny ; he consolidated the liberty of his country. 

His memory will be ever deal' to the French people, as to 
all freemen in bpth hemispheres, who, like him and the 
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American soldiers, have fought for liberty and equality. 
As a mark of respect, the First Consul orders, that for 
ten days black crape shall be suspended from aU the 
standards and banners of the Republic.” Thus, by the 
skilful use of high-sounding names and heart-stirring 
recollections, did this gi’eat master of the art of dissimu- 
lation veil his advances towards absolute power, and 
engraft an enthusiastic admiration for his despotic govern- 
ment on the turbulent passions which had been nourished 
by the Revolution.^ 

Notwithstanding many littlenesses, which would be in- 
conceivable in ordinary men, the mind of Napoleon was 
fraught with many elevated ideas. In nothing did this 
appear in a more striking manner, than in the measures 
he undertook for the improvement of the metropolis. He 
had early conceived an admiration for architectural deco- 
I'ation, which his residence among the stately monuments 
of Egypt had converted into a chastened and elevated 
passion. His present situation, as chief of the French 
government, gave him ample room for the indulgence of 
tins truly regal disposition, and he already began to con- 
ceive those great designs for the embellishment of Paris 
and the improvement of France, which have thrown such 
durable lustre over his reign. The inconceivable activity 
of his mind seemed to take a 23lcasure in discovering new 
objects for exertion; and at a time when he was con- 
ducting the diplomacy of Europe, and regulating all the 
armies of Fi-ance, he was maturing plans for the construc- 
tion of roads, bridges, and canals, through all its wide 
extent, and setting on foot those great works which have 
given such splendour to its capital. He early selected 
M. Fontaine and M. Perier as the instruments of his 
designs, and, aided by the suggestions of these able archi- 
tects, the embellishment of the metropolis proceeded at 
an accelerated pace. The formation of a quay on the 
banks of the Seine, opposite to the Tuileries, near the 
Quai Voltaire, first removed a deformity which had long 
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l)ecu felt in looking from the -^vindows of tlie palace ; and orrAr. 
the clearing out of the Place Carrousel next suggested the 
idea of uniting the Louvre and Tuilcries, and forming a 
vast square hetweeu these tvo sumptuous edifices. At 
first it was proposed to construct a building across the 
vacant area, in order to conceal the oblique position in 
which they stood to each other; but this idea was soon 
abandoned, as Napoleon justly observed, that “no build- 
ing, how majestic soever, could compensate for a vast open 
space between the Louvre and Tuilcries.” The construc- 
tion of a fourth side for the great square, opposite to the 
picture gallery, was therefore connuenced, and the demo- 
lition of the edifices in the interior soon aftei‘ began ; a 
great undertaking, which the subsequent disasters of his 
reign prevented him from completing, and which all the 
efforts of succeeding sovereigns have not been able as yet 
to bring to a conclusion. The Pout-dos-Arts, between 
the Louvre and the Palace of the Institute, was com- 
menced about the same time, and the demolition of the 
convents of the Feuillans and Capucines made way for the 
Rue de Rivoli, which now forms so noble a border to the 
gardens of the Tuileries. Malmaison at this time was 
the favourite country residence of the First Consul; but 
ho already meditated the establishment of his court at 
St Cloud, and the apartments of that palace began to be ^ twr 2 , x 
fitted up in that sumptuous style which has rendered ’ 

their furniture unequalled in all the palaces of France.^ 

The First Consul did not as yet venture openly to _ 
break with the Republican party, but be lost no oppor- s»j>i>nki<.n 
tunity of showing in what estimation he held tlieii- prin- 
ciples. On occasion of the establislimcnt of the Court of 
Cassation, the supreme tribunal of France, he said to 

„ . Ti 1 T-11 Tronohet. 

Bourrienne, — “ 1 do not venture as yet to take any decided 
step against the regicides ; but I will show what I think 
of them. To-morrow I shall be engaged with Abrial in 
the organisation of the Tribunal of Cassation. T arget, who 
is its president, declined to defend Louis XVI.: whom 
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do jou suppose I am about to name in his place ? Troa-’ 
diet, ■who so nobly discharged that perilous duty. They 
may say what they choose; my mind is made up.” 
Tronchet accordingly receired the appointment so richly 
deserved by his heroic conduct. The fete commemorating 
the murder of Louis XVI. ivas at the same time sup- 
pressed, and concerts of sacred music were permitted on 
Sundays at the Opera, Thus, though the Republican 
calendar was still observed, an approach was made to the 
ancient mode of measuring time in the public amuse- 
ments.^ 

Louis XVIII. at this time wrote several letters to 
Napoleon, in ivhich he expressed the high esteem in whicli 
he held his character, and offered him any situation which he 
chose to fix on under the government, if he would aid in 
re-establishing the throne of the Bourbons. Napoleon 
replied in firm but courteous terms, declining to have any 
connexion with the exiled family. He clearly foresaw, 
with admirable sagacity, all the difficulties which would 
attend the restoration of that unfortunate family, and 
felt no inclination to aid in such an event. “ The 

* The letter of Louis XYIII. was in these tenns : — 

For long, General, j'oii must have known the esteem in which I hold you. 
If you doubt my gratitude, hx upon the place you desire for yourself; point 
out the situations which you wi.sh for yo[ir friends. .As to my principles, they 
a.rG those of the Frciich character. Clcmoiicy on principle accords with the 
dictates of reason. 

“ Xo--the \detox' of Lodi, Castigdione, and Areola, the conqueror of Italy and 
Egypt, can never prefer a vain celebrity to tnie glory. But you a.i-e losing the 
moat precious moments. We could secure the happiness of Fi’ance. I say ice, 
for I require Buonaparte for such an attempt and he could not acliieve it 
without me. General, Europe ob.servcs you — glory awaits you, and I am im- 
patient to restore peace to my people.” 

Xapoleon replied : — 

I have received, sir, your letter. I thank you for the obliging expressions 
which it contains regarding myself. 

You should renounce all hope of returning to France. You could not do 
so but over the bodies of one hundred thousand Frenchmen. Sacrifice your 
interest to the repose and happiness of France. History will duly appreciate 
your conduct in so doing. 

“ I am not insensible to the misfortunes of your family, and shall learn with 
pleasure that you are surrounded with everything which can secure the tran- 
quillity of your retreat.” 

This ans^ver wus not despatched for seven months after the receipt of the 
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partisans of tlic Bourbons,” said lie, “ are iniieli luistaken chap. 
if tliey imagine tliat I am tbc man to play the part of 
Monk. I am not insensible to the hazard to ivhich 
France may be one day exposed from my decease iriiliont 
issue, as my brothers are evidently unfit for such a throne; 
but consider the absurdity of the propositions -which they 
have made to mo. How could we secure so many new 
interests and vested rights against tlie efforts of a fiimily 
returning with eighty thousand emigrants, and all the 
prejudices of fanaticism ? VVliat would liecome of the 
holders of national domains, and all those who had taken 
an active part in the Revolution 1 The Bourbons would 
conceive they had conrjuercd by force; alt their profes- 
sions and promises would give way before the possession 
of power. My part is taken; no one but a fool would J-Pg"-”'- 
place any reliance upon them.”^ B}' such specious 
arguments did Napoleon veil the real motives of his con- Reitaura-^ 
duct in this particular, which was jealousy of the legal 
heir to the throne.'-'' 

Thus, on all sides, the prospects of France rapidlj’- 
brightened under the auspices of Napoleon. To the 
insecurity, distrust, and teiTor which had paralysed all 
the efforts of patriotism under the Directory, succeeded 

letter from and 5vhcn the Congress of LuncvjlJe was about to open. — 

Sec IHouuiiiESNE, iv. 77-7ih 

Xot disconecrlcd with this rci>ulsc, the Boui b«)n family endeavoured to open 
a negotiation with Napoleon, through, tlic Duchess of Guiche, a lady of gi'cat 
beauty and abilities, who hnunl no dilTieulty in penetrating to Josejihiiie, and 
conveying to her the pro])osiiion.s of Liic exiled family, which were, tliat he 
sliould, on restoring tiic'D, be inade (.lonstablo of Kro.nco, and receive the prin- 
cipality of Consica. .N'lpioleoii no sooner heard of it than he ojvlenjd the fasci - 
nating ihichesB to leave Paris in twenty-four hour.s — an order wl.sic'h gave great 
E-ati.sfaetion to dosephino, who already had become poruewluit uneasy at the 
j.n'C)ximi.ty of so charming a personage. It had boon proposed that a splendid 
pillar .should be erected on the Place Garrousel, sunnoiinted by a statue of 
NTapoleon crowning the Bourbons. “ Notliing was wanting,” said ISTapoleon, 
to such a design, except that the pillar should be founded on the dead body 
of the First Consul." — Las Cases, j. 2S9, 290; and Capefioue, i. 140. 

* “ Son norn seniit suspect a uioii autorite : 

On salt son droit ati trone, ct ce droit est un crime. 

Du destin qtii fait tout, tel cst rarret cruel— 

Si jeiisse vaiiicix jo serais criminel.” 

Yoltatre’s Zaire. Act I scene 5. 
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CHAP, confidence, energy, and hope; genius emerged from 
obscm’ity to tahe an actire part in public affairs ; coiTup- 
tion and profligacy ceased to poison every branch of 
(ienra^ im- administration. There is nothing more sirihing in Euro- 
m die’pros- pcaii Wstory than the sudden resurrection of France under 
Ewf government of this great man, or more descriptive of 

the natural tendency of human affairs to right themselves 
after a period of disorder. It evinces the general dispo- 
sition of all classes, ndien taught wisdom by suffering, to 
resume that place in society for which they were destined 
by nature, and in which alone their exertions can add to 
the sum of the general felicity. 
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CHAPTER XXXT. 


CAMPAIGN OP MAEBNGO. 


Immense was the addition which the Tigour and jiopu- 
larity of Napoleon, and the tcrniination of tlic imbecile 
government of tlie Directory, made to tlie elfcetive foires 
of France at this period. They were disposed, previous 
to the conimcncement of hostilities, in the following 
manner : — The army of Italy, which occupied the crest 
of the Alps from the ncighbom-hood of Genoa to Mont 
Cenis, was thirty-six thousand strong, of which twenty- 
eight thousand were assembled in Liguria, from the 
Trebbia to the Col de Tendo, to guard the passes of the 
Appenines and protect Genoa from the Imperial forces, 
which were gi*ouped in the plain round the walls of Aless- 
andria. These troops, how-cver, were for the most part 
in the most miserable condition. Their spirits wxrc 
depressed by a campaign of unprecedented disaster, their 
clothing was worn out, tlicir feet bare, their artillery 
broken dowm, their cavalry di.sniounted, and it rccpiirod 
all the efforts of St-Cyr and their other ofEcers tluring 
the winter to retain them at their colours. The army of 
Germany, which wuis afterwards called the army of the 
Danube, was a hundred and twenty thousaucl strong, 
including sixteen thousand cavalry — of which immense 
force a hundred thousand men, including fourteen thou- 
sand horse, could be relied on for active operations. An 
army of reserve of fifty thousand men was at the same 
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time formed, the headquarters of which were uominally 
at Dijon, hut the bulk of the force was in reality disposed 
at Geneva, Lausanne, and the other towns which lay 
between the J ura and the Alps. This reserve was destined 
either to support the army of Italy or that of Germany, 
as circumstances required, and it was formed of twenty 
thousand veteran soldiers, brought from Holland, under 
Brime, to la Vendee, which the pacification of that dis- 
trict rendered disposable for offensive operations, and 
thirty thousand conscripts, directed to that quarter from 
the central depots. These troops traversed France, witli 
drums beating and colours flying, in the finest order, and 
their splendid appearance contributed much to revive 
the martial ardour of the people, which the disasters of 
the preceding campaign had seriously impaired. Berthier 
received the command of this army, and gave up the 
portfolio of minister of war to Carnot, whom Napoleon 
recalled from exile to fill that important situation.^ 

On the other hand, the Impci-ialists had collected 
ninety-six thousand men in Piedmont and at the foot of 
the Maritime Alps, besides twenty tliousand who were 
dispersed in garrisons in the states of Venice, Lombardy, 
and Tuscany. Their forces in Germany were nearly as 
considerable, amounting to ninety-two thousand men, in- 
cluding eighteen thousand superb cavalry, and they were 
followed by above four hundred pieces of artillery. This 
was independent of the troops of Bavaria and the minor 
states in the English pay, wdiich amounted to twenty 
thousand more, making in all a hundred and twelve thou- 
sand men, This great foi’ce, however, was scattered over 
an immense line, two hundi’ed miles long, from the Alps 
to the Maine, insomuch that in the valley of the Danube, 
which was the decisive point of the whole, as it led 
straight to the Hereditary States, Kray could only assemble 
forty-five thousand men to resist the seventy-five thousand 
whom Moreau could direct against that point. The 
great error of the Austrians in this campaign consisted in 
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supposing tliat Italy Avas tlie quarter Avliere the decisive 
attack was to be made, and collecting in consequence the 
greater part of their reserves in that country; wlicrcas 
the valley of the Danube was the place Avhere danger was 
really to be apprehended, and against Avhich the principal 
forces of the Republicans were directed. But they Avere 
deceived by the great successes of the preceding campaign; 
they AA'ere ignorant or incredulous of the rapid change 
produced on the French armies by the seizure of supremo 
poAver by Napoleon ; and were dreaming of conquests on 
the Var and in ProAmneo, Aihcn their redoubtable adver- 
sary was already meditating strokes in the heart of 
Bavaria.^ 

The plan of the xlustrians was to resume the offensiAm 
vigorously in Italy, where the groat numerical superiority 
of Mclas, as Avell as the warlike and experienced quality 
of the troops he commanded, promised the most important 
results; to throw Massena back into Genoa, and capture 
that important city; driim the French OA^er the Maritime 
Alps, and carry the war into the heart of Provence. To 
co-operate with this design, an English expedition, haA'ing 
tAvelve thousand troops' on board, was to proceed to the 
Mediterranean, and aid the Imperialists either in the 
south of France or on the Maritime Alps. This being the 
quarter Avherc active operations Avere to be undertaken, 
the war in Germany Avas intended to be merely defensive, 
and rather to occupy a considerable army of the enemy 
on the Rhine, than to make anj' serious impression on his 
territories in that quarter.” 

On his side, Napoleon determined to prosecute the 
contest vigorously Avlicre the xkustrians proposed only to 
pursue defensive measures, and to liberate Italy by the 
blows struck at the Hereditary States in the heart of 
Germany. The possession of Switzerland, like a central 
fortress, gave the French the advantage of being able to 
take the line of the enemy’s operations in rear, either in 
Italy or Suabia. Napoleon had intrusted the command 
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of the army of Germany to Moreau — a generous proceed- 
ing towards so formidable a rival, but one •which his great 
military talents, and the unbounded confidence of the 
army of the Rhine in his capacity, as -well as the impor- 
tant services which he had rendered to the First Consul 
on the 18th Brumairc, rendered indispensable. The 
plan which he proposed to his great lieutenant was to 
assemble all his forces in the ncighboui’hood of Schaff- 
hausen, cross the Rhine by four bridges near that town, 
move directly in an imposing mass on Ulm, and thus 
turn the left of the Imperialists, and take in rear all the 
Austrians placed between the Rhine and the defiles of the 
Black r’orcst. By this means he hoped that the army, 
in a week after the opening of the campaign, would be at 
Ulm, and such of the Imperialists as escaped would have 
no alternative but to throw themselves into Bohemia, 
lea'ring Vienna and the Hereditary States to their fate. 
That these brilliant anticipations were not chimerical, is 
proved by the result of the campaigns of 1805 and 1809 ; 
and so strongly was Napoleon impressed with their 
importance, that lie at one time entertained the project 
of putting himself at the head of the army of the Danube, 
and directing the army of reseiwe to its support, which 
would have brought a force of a hundred and eighty 
thousand men to bear upon the Austrian line in 
Germany.^ 

But Moreau would not submit to the indignity of 
acting as second in command to his former rival ; and 
the disposition of his troops was too republican, and their 
attachment to their general too strong, to render it 
prudent to run the risk of revolt in so powerful an army, 
even for the sake of the greatest external advantages. 
An angi’y discussion took place between the two generals, 
which terminated in the retention of the supreme com- 

^ He stiid, I have no notion of seeing a little Louis XIV. cat the head of 
iny ailny. If the First Consul takes the conmiaiid, I will send in my resigna- 
tion.'’ — S t-Ctr, ii, 103, Ilistoire 3'filitaire. 
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maud by Moreau, and the adoption of a modified plan 
for tbe campaign in Germany, in lieu of the brilliant but 
hazardous one projected by the First Consul. In conse- 
quence, Napoleon resolycd to direct the army of reserve 
to Italy, and in person renew the struggle on the scene 
of his former triumphs on the plains of Piedmont. The 
First Consul had no alternative in this detennination ; 
the relinquishment of the command of the army of the 
Rhine to Moreau had become a mertter of necessity. At 
that period the soldiers of that anny were far from 
cordially supporting the government of tlic First Consul. 
Independent of the republican principles witli wliich, in 
common with all the other French troops, they were 
more or less imbued, they Avcrc in a peculiar manner 
jealous of the audacious general who had placed himself 
at the head of affairs, andi seized the sceptre which they 
thought would have been more worthily held by his less 
interested rival. Any attempt to displace Moreau from 
the command of this great army woxdd probably have led 
to a collision, which might have proved fatal to the infant 
authority of Napoleon.^ 

Field-Marshal Kray had his headquarters at Donau- 
schingen ; but his chief magazines were in the rear of his 
army, at Stockach, Engen, Moeskirch, and Biberach. 
The right wing, twenty-six thousand strong, under tlie 
command of Starry, rested on the Maine; its head- 
quarters were at Heidelberg, and it guarded the line 
of the Rhine from Renchen to the Maine. The left, 
under the orders of the Prince of Reuss, was in the 
Tyrol; it consisted of twenty-six thousand men, besides 
seven thousand militia, and occupied the Rhcinthal and 
the shores of the lake of Constance. The centre, forty- 
three thousand strong, under the command of Kray in 
person, was stationed behind the Black Forest in the 
environs of ViUingeu and Donauschingen; its advanced 
posts occupied all the passes of that woody range, and 
observed the course of the Rhine from the lake of 
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Constance to the neighbourhood of Kehl; -while fifteen 
thousand men, under Keinmayer, guarded the passes 
from Renchen to the Valley of Hell, and formed the 
link -which connected the centre and right -sdng. Thus, 
though the Imperialists -were nearly one hundred and ten 
thousand strong, their detachments -were stationed at 
such a distance from each other as to be incapable of 
rendering any effectual aid in case of need; and -\rere 
rather to be regarded as three separate armies, the 
’ largest of which could not bring above forty thousand 
men into the field at any one poiutd 

The French army, at the opening of the campaign, 
-fi'as also divided into tlirce corps. The right, thirty- 
two thousand strong, under Lecourbe, occupied the 
cantons of Switzerland from the St Gothard to Bale, 
won from the Imperialists at the expense of so much 
blood in the preceding campaign ; the centre, under 
St-Cyr, who had been transferred to that command 
from the army of Genoa, consisted of twenty-nine thou- 
sand men, and occupied the left bank of the Rhine, 
from New Brisach to Plobsheim; the left, under Sainte- 
Suzanne, twenty-one thousand strong, extended from 
Kehl to Haguenau. Independent of these, Moreau him- 
self was at the head of a reserve, consisting of twenty- 
eight thousand men, which was assembled in tlic neigh- 
bourhood of B4Ie, and which, if added to either of the 
divisions of the army, would give it a decided prepon- 
derance over tliat of the enemy to which it w-as opposed. 
Thus Moreau could, by uniting the reserve and centre, 
bring nearly sixty thousand men to bear upon the 
Austrian force of forty thousand in the same quarter; an 
immense advantage, which -n-as speedily turned to the 
best account by that able commander. Besides these 
great forces, the French general had at his disposal the 
garrisons of the fortresses of Switzerland, Landau, and 
Spires ; ^ the division of Mayence, commanded by Laval, 
and the troops of the fifth and twenty-sixth military 
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divisions, forming an aggregate of tliirty-two tliousand chap. 
men additional, M’liicli might be termed the rcsci'ves of 
the army: -sylnlo the possession of the In-idges of Ivelil, 

New Brisach, and Bale, gave him the means of crossing 
the Rhine whenever he deemed it most advisable. 

It was part of the plan of Napoleon to dotacli sixteen 
thousand men under Moucey, from Lccourbe’s wing sta- First movc- 
tioned in Switzci'land, in order to take a -sliare in the eiriwiv 
great operations which he meditated in the Italian plains ; 
and therefore it was of importance^ that Moreau sliould 
early assume tlie offensive, both in order to take advan- 
tage of his numerical superiority before thiit detachment 
took place, and operate as a diversion to the army of 
Italy, which it was foreseen would soon bo liard pressed 
by Melas in the mountains of Ocnoa. Ordo’s, therefore, 
wore transmitted to him to open the campaign without 
delay, and everything was ready for a forward movement 
by tbe 24th April. The plan finally arranged Irotwccu 
Moreau and the First Consid was to make a feint on the 
left against the corps of Keinmayer and the enemy’s 
right; and having thus drawn their attention to that 
quarter, to accumulate all his disposable forces against tlio 
Imperial centre, and overwhelm it b}'’ a concentration of 
the French left wing, centre, and reserve, upon his right, 
in the direction of Schaff hausen. By this means he hoped 
to break through the Austrian line of defence with a pre- 
ponderating force, and, after a shiglc battle, cut olF their 
communication witli the Tyrol and Italy, and force them 
back, after losing their magazines at Moeskirch and 
Fiiigen, to a disadvantageous defensive on the hanks of the ys. .‘u- 
Danube.^ 

The better to conceal this able de.sigii, Moreau, for 
some days before the army was put in motion, made the Ste^.ftiik.'a 
greatest demonstrations against the enemy’s ilglit. Every- 
thing was prepared for the headquarters at Colmar, and ajVu sir’' 
it was publicly announced that the reseiwe was to he 
directed against Keinmayer and the Valley of Hell. 
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CHAP. MeanY'Mle the columns moved to the different points 
assigned to them ; and on the 25th, at daybreak, Sainte- 
1800. Suzanne crossed the bridge of Kehl, at the head of six- 
teen thousand men, and drove in the advanced posts of 
Keinmayer towards the entrance of the Black Forest, and 
the valley of Kinzig. On the same day, the centre 
crossed at New Brisach, under the orders of St-Cyr, and 
advanced towards Freiburg. Kray upon this moved a 
April 27 . considerable part of his centre and reserves to the support 
of Keinmayer; but Sainte-Suzanne haiung thus executed 
his feint, suddenly remeasured his steps, recrossed the 
Rhine at Kehl, and advanced by forced marches to New 
Brisach, where he crossed again and formed a second line 
it;r '.I'llm.'’ in the rear of St-Cyr. On tlie 25th, Moreau also crossed 
at BMo with the reserve, and moved in the direction of 
Laufenburg.^ 

These different and apparently contradictory movements 
Irresolution tlirew the Austrian generals into the greatest perplexity. 

Uncertain where the storm was likely to burst, they 
Squenct”' adopted the ruinous resolution of guarding equally every 
point; and still inclining to the belief that the right and 
the Valley of Hell were really threatened, they retained 
thirty thousand men, under Stari’ay and Keinmayer, on 
the right, and twenty-five thousand on the loft in the 
rocks of the Voralberg, while their centre and reserve, 
now reduced to forty thousand men, were menaced by an 
attack from Lccourbe, Moreau, and St-Cyr, at the head 
April 28 seventy thousand combatants. The two following days 
andufl. yfQ-jj-Q employed by Moreau in concentrating his forces 
between Kehl and Freiburg; and the better to distract 
the enemy, Lecourbe soon after crossed the Rhine with 
May 1. the right wing at Paradis and Richlingen, and, after 
jwnf xiii!**’’ tlu’owing a bridge over at Stein, advanced towards Engen 
Stockach. On the same day, the inaccessible fort of 
Hohenstohel capitulated without firing a shot, and the 

Cyr, n. LJlj t .. 

J37. leit 01 Lecourbe entered into communication viatli Moreau 
and St-Cyr.^ Thus the whole French army, with the 
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exception of the left wing, under Sainte- Suzanne, wliicli chap. 
observed Keinmaycr and StaiTay, and was to advance 
through the Valley of Hell, were converging, by Laufen- 
burg and Schaffliausen, towards the Imperial magazines 
at Engon and Moeskirch, which it was evident could not 
be saved but by a battle fought against most unequal 
odds. 

Ably profiting by the great advantages already gained, 

Moreau directed Locourbe to move towards Stockach, in Moreau 
order to turn the centre of the enemy and cut off their agaimr^' 
communication with the left wing under the Prince of 
Reuss ; while he himself, with the centre, reserve, and part -• 
of Lecourbe’s corps, moved directly upon the town of 
Engeii, which it was anticipated would not be abandoned 
without a struggle, on account of the vfduablc magazines 
which it contained. Kray, on his part, assembled all the 
disposable force he could command in front of Engcn, 
where he resolved to give battle, to gain time for the 
evacuation of his magazines upon Moeskirch. But while 
he was concentrating his forces in that centra! position, 
the Prince of Lorraine, who kept up the communication 
between the Austrian centre and left wing, and was re- 
tiring with inferior forces before Lecourbo, was suddenly 
assailed by the French advanced-guard, under Molitor and 
Montrichard, and the cavalry of Nantsouty, and entirely 
routed. Three thousand prisoners and eight pieces of 
cannon were the immediate results of this brilliant affair; j®,;,’’;! 
but it became still more important by the capture of w. ioif 
Stockach, with all its magazines, directly in rear of the irjr.Vid'’ 
position of Kray in front of Engen.’^ 

On the same day on which this important success was 
gained on the right, the French centre, under Moreau in sattie'of 
person, encountered the Austrian main body in the vast 
plain which lies before that town. Kray, with forty 
thousand men, \vas there in position, and the cavahy, 
above nine thousand strong, presented the most im- 
posing spectacle, drawn up in echelon in front of its walls. 
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Moreau’s design was to attack in front himself, at the head 
of the reserve and part of the centi’e ; while St-Cyr, with 
his division, was directed to tm-n the right of the enemy. 
But that general, being five leagues in the rear, could not 
come up till a late hour of the day ; and Moreau, appre- 
hensive lest, if the attack were delayed, the enemy would 
retreat, commenced the action himself at the head of 
thirty-two thousand men. The chief efforts of the French 
general were directed to gain possession of a plateau on 
the right of the Imperialists, which would both have com- 
manded their line of retreat and facilitated ]iis own junc- 
tion with St-Cyr ; but ho encountered tlic most stubborn 
resistance. Kray had skilfully availed himself of all the 
advantages which tlio ground afforded him in that quar- 
ter ; and for long all the efforts of the Republicans were 
unable to drive back their opponents fi-om the vineyards 
and wooded heights, which they had occupied in force, 
and surmounted with a numerous artillery. At length 
the French carried the peak of Hoheiihowen, the most 
elevated point on the field of battle ; and Moreau, to 
distract the attention of the Imperialists from this impor- 
tant point, and gain time for St-Cyr to come up, com- 
menced a vigorous attack on the village of Ehingen, on 
their left. To restore the combat, the Austrian general 
strongly reinforced that important post, while Moreau 
brought up his reserve to expel the enemy from it. At 
first the Republicans were successful, and the village was 
carried; but Kray having charged in person at the head 
of the Hungarian grenadiers, they were driven out with 
great slaughter, and fled to the plain in extreme confusion. 
Moreau, instantly advancing to the spot, succeeded in re- 
storing a certain degree of order, and in part regained the 
ground which had been lost ; but the Hungarians con- 
tinued to hold the village, and at nightfall all the avenues 
to it were still in their possession.^ 

Meanwhile the division of Richepanse, which had estab- 
lished itself on the peak of Hohenhowen, was exposed to 
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a furious attack from tlie Austrian right : the summit of chap. 
the mountain resembled a Tolcano, which vomited forth ' 
fire in every direction ; and it was easy to sec, from the 
intensity of the liglit, which, as the twilight approached, victory of 
illuminated the heavens in that direction, that it was only 
by the greatest efforts that he could maintain his ground. 

At seven o’clock, however, the vanguard of the corps of 
St-Cyr, which had met with the gr-eatest difficulties in the 
course of its march, and had been compelled to fight its 
way against Nauendorfs division through strong defiles, 
arrived in the field, and soon after began to take a part 
in the action. The combat now became more equal ; and 
though the fire of artillery on both sides continued ex- 
tremely violent, it was evident that the enemy fought 
only to gain time to withdraAV his stores and ammunition. 

In fact, at this hour the Austrian general received intel- 
ligence of the defeat of the Prince of Lorraine and the 
capture of Stockach, which threatened his line of com- j ... 
munications. He therefore drew off his forces in the ’ 

direction of Liptingen and Moeskirch, where he formed a iss.’ui.' 
junction with that prince, who had retreated with the 
remains of his division in the same direction.^ 

The loss of the Austiians in this battle was above seven 
thousand men, and that of the French was as great ; but its ^reat 
the moral consequences of the success with which it ter- Smt of‘^ 
minated to the Republicans were incalculable. Like the 
victory of Stockach, gained by the Imperialists in the 
outset of the preceding campaign, it at once raised the 
spirit of tlie army, and produced that confidence in them- 
selves which is the surest pi’elude to still greater success. 

Kray, finding that the intentions of the enemy were now 
fully proclaimed, and that he had on his hands the whole 
strength of the French army, made the utmost efforts 
when too late to concentrate his forces. Keinmaycr, fol- 
lowed by the left wing of the French under Sainte- 
Suzanne, was advancing with the greatest expedition by 
the Valley of Hell; while Starray had received orders to 
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Iiasten to the decisive point, leaving only six thousand in 
the neighbourhood of Manuhcim, to observe the enemy’s 
forces in that quarter. Moreaii, having received intelli- 
gence of this intended concentration of force, resolved to 
make the most of his present advantages, and attack the 
Austrians before they received any further reinforcements. 
On the 4th, the Imperialists retired to a strong position 
in front of Moeskircli ; the whole front of their line was 
covered by a great ravine, which descends from Hendorf 
to Moeskircli, and its left by the xVblach — a stream which 
flows in a rapid and rocky course into the Danube ; the 
cavalry, and a reserve of eiglit battalions of grenadiers, 
were stationed on the heights of Rohrdorf. Powerful 
batteries commanded the cliaussee which approached 
Moeskircli, and by their concentric fire seemed to render 
all access impossible. In this formidable position were 
collected forty thousand foot-soldiers, and twelve thousand 
splendid cavalry, besides above two hundred pieces of 
cannon.^ 

Thougli Moreau had ordered Lecourbe to join him with 
all his disposable force, in order to take a part in the 
general action wliich was approaching, yet he had not 
contrived matters so as to bring all his forces into the 
field at the same time. The consequence was, that 
Lecourbe, with that portion of his corps which had not 
taken a part in the action of the preceding day, first com- 
menced the attack. He advanced with the greatest intre- 
pidity to the assault of his old antagonist the Prince of 
Lorraine; but he was received with so tremendous a fire, 
from the cross batteries which Kray had established on 
the heights, that his artillery was instantly dismounted, 
and he himself compelled to take refuge in the neighbour- 
ing woods to avoid the merciless storm. Moreau, upon 
this, brought foi’ward the division Lorges, and attacked 
the position by its right and the village of Ilendorf ; but 
the attacking columns having been assailed by the enemy’s 
masses, who suddenly debouched from behind their bat- 
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tories, M'cre tlirown into confusion and entirely routed, chap. 
Encouraged by this success, Kray made a sally witli bis ” ' " ' 
right wing, and adranced into the plain ; but it was re- 
ceived in so resolute a manner by the French left, that he 
was not only compelled to retire, but the victorious 
Republicans recovered all the ground they had lost, and 
Ileudorf was carried by their pursuing columns, who 
entered pell-mell with the fugitives. At the same time 
Vandamme, with the .Republican right, advanced against 
the Impericrl left, and attacked the village of Moeskirch. 

The Austrians defended it with the utmo.st resolution, and 
it was taken and retaken sovei’al times : at length 
Lecourbe formed one of his divisions into four columns, 
which advanced simultaneously to the attack. Nothing 
could resist their iinj^ctuosity ; they rushed down the sides i 
of the ravines and up the opposite banks, and chased the 
Imperialists from the plateau, while Molitor drove them 
out of Moeskirch, and the victorious columns met in the 
centre of the place.^ 

Kray, seeing his left forced, skilfully executed a change 
of position in the very middle of the battle. He drew it at length 
back his left from the plateau which had been so obsti- iS”arfeat 
nately disputed, and took up a position parallel to the 
Danube, with his centre still resting on the plateau of 
Rohrdorf. This new position brought him on the flank 
of the division of Lorges, who was unsupported on that 
side. Kray instantly saw his advantage, and charged the 
exposed division, which was overtlirown, and driven back 
in such confusion that nothing but the opportune arrival 
of Delmas with six fresh battalions prevented the French 
line being entirely broken through at that point. Both 
parties now made the utmost efforts — ^the Austrians to 
improve the advantage they had gained, the French to 
re-establish their line. Moreau executed a change of 
front, arranging his army parallel to that of the enemy; 
and, during the progress of this new formation, the French 
division Delmas was furiously assailed, but all the efforts 
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CHAP, of tlio Imperialists ■were Enable to break his admirable 
■ ■ infantry. Still, however, Kray redoubled his efforts, and 

charged himself at the head of his reserve against the 
division of Bastoul; Moreau also brought up rcinforce- 
1 ii. Eients, and the combat continued for two hours with 
■'various success, till at length the arrival of Kichepanse 
Joti x^iii ^ fresh division induced the Austrian general to 

lab,' 155 .' retire, which was done before nightfall, in the best order, 
to the heights of Bucherni and Rohrdorf.^ 

In this action, so obstinately contested on both sides, 
Results' of the loss to the contending parties was nearly equal, 
** amounting on each side to about six thousand men. The 
Austrians retained at the close of the day the plateau of 
Rohrdorf; the French slept on great part of the field of 
battle. But all the moral advantages of a victory were on 
the side of the latter ; and as, on the following day, the Im- 
perialistsretired across the Danube, they in reality achieved 
the object for which they contended. The success Avas 
balanced chiefly in consequence of the non-aiwal of 
St-Cyr Avith his dii'ision, who lingered at Liptingen : had 
he come up and taken a part in the action, it woidd pro- 
bably have terminated in a total defeat, the more disas- 
auD^ot do fi'ous to the Imperialists that they fought with their backs 
»2^’st-c'vr' Danube. The cause of this inactivity in so able 

ii. i.on, 2o’i. an officer, is to be found in the nature of the first instruc- 

Duni, 11]. T r* .r T 1 • • 

lai. tions he had receired from Moreau, and the intercepting 
'iae'im'.' of the couriers Avhich conveyed the second orders to hasten 
to the decisive pointA 

FolloAving out the directions he had receiA^ed, St-Cyi’, 
Perilous on the succeeding day, was leisurely moving parallel to 
st’cyr'’L°* the Danube, between that river and the Austrian army, 
ing ■'vheu he came unawares upon their whole force drawn 
u|) in a small but strong position in front of the bridge of 
Sigmaringen. The gi’ound they occupied would barely 
have sufficed for the deploying of a single division, being 
formed by a bend of the Danube, the base of AAffiich, front- 
ing the enemy, was covered by a formidable array of 
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artillerj, beliiud wliicli the army was posted in seven chap. 
lines, almost forming a close column, and protecting in 
this manner the passage of their stores over the river. 

Upon the approach of the French, the surprise vras equal 
on both sides. Kray, much alarmed, and apirrehending 
an immediate attack, drew up his rearguard in battle 
array, and disposed the artillery which had crossed, as well 
as that which remained in their front, in such a manner 
as to enfilade all the roads by which the position might 
be approached. St-Cyr also paused ; with the half of his 5 % s. 
division, Avhich alone had come up, he did not venture to 
attack the w'hole Austrian army, but he insulted them by 
a battery of twelve pieces, which was pushed forward 
within cannon-shot; and so weakened was the spirit of 
the ImporiaUsts, that they replied to this fire only by a 
disci) arge from their numerous batteries, instead of issuing 
from their lines and sw' eeping the guns off by a charge of 
their powm'ful cavalry. There can be little doubt that if 
Moreau, instead of lingering at Moeskirch on the field of 
battle, had followed the traces of the enemy, joined 
St-Cyr, and attacked them when backed by the Danube 
in this extraordinary position, he wmild have succeeded in 
destroying a large part of their army. But that general, iNap.i.i6.9, 
with all his great qualities, had not the vigour in follow- jii.isj. sf 
ing up a success, which formed a leading characteristic of sJI’ 
his more enterprising rival.^ 

At Sigmaringen the Austrian general w'as joined by 
Keinmayer with his whole division ; and with this aug- Affair of 
mented force he rocrossed the Danube at Riedliugen, and Sa 
moved towards Biberach. He had resolved to retire to 
the shelter of the intrenched camp at Uhn ; but his object 
in this movement was to cover the evacuation of the gi’eat 
magazines at Biberach upon that fortress. Thither he 
was followed by the French army, and on the morning of 
the 9th May their advanced posts found eighteen thousand May 9. 
Austrians posted at the remarkable defile which leads 
to that town. This rearguard was posted for the most 
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CHAP, part on a scries of formidable heights behind Biberach, 
-which could be approached onlj bj passing through that 
isoo. town, and afterwards traversing a road which ran through 
a morass. An advanced guard, consisting of ten bat- 
talions, and as many squadrons, with eight pieces of can- 
non, was placed in front of Biberach, at the entrance of 
the defile. This position, apparently so hazardous, was 
necessary to cover the evacixation of the great magazines 
which that town contained, jneparatory to the concentra- 
tion of the whole army in the intrenched camp of Ulm. 
Tbe advanced guard was attacked by St-Cyr with such 
superior forces that they Avere speedily routed, and driven 
in the utmost disorder across the morass. Biberach was 
so rapidly carried that the Austrians had not time to des- 
troy their magazines, which fell in great part entire into 
the hands of the victors. Transported with ardour, the 
French dragoons and light troops traversed the town, and 
crossed the defile on the other side, notwithstanding a 
heavy and concentrated fire from the Austrian batteries. 
Such was the intimidation produced by their audacity, 
that the Imperialists fired by i)latoons upon the hght 
troops, as they would have done against a regular line, instead 
of combating them -with the same species of force. In this 
affair Kray lost fifteen hundred prisoners, besides a thou- 
sand killed and wounded, and five pieces of cannon ; but 
ho gained time by it for the evacuation of his magazines 
at Memmingen, Avhich Avere tran.sported in safety to the 
intrenched camp at Ulm. There his army Avas aU collected 
2I2 afterwards, numbering eighty thousand in- 

iw'fra’ Gantry and twelve thousand horse ; and after a campaign 
nam^iii. of Unexampled activity, though of only fifteen days’ dura- 
Nap. i. 171. tion, the Republicans found their victorious columns on 
the banks of the Danube.^ 

In retiring to Ulm, Kray separated himself from his 
Great ad- left wiug, twenty-five thousand strong, in the Tyrol, and 
the detached corps on the Maine ; but the advantages of 
that central position were such as amply to counterbalance 
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these circumstances. Tlie intrenched camp, occupying hotli 
banks of the Danube and the heights of St Miclicl, traced 
out by the propiictic wisdom of the Archduke Charles, 
and connected with the fortress, was of the most for- 
midable description. The town and Ute-de-pont on the 
river were armed with a hundred and forty pieces of 
heavy cannon ; the redoubts of the camp were complete 
and lined with a proportional quantity of artillery : and 
not onl}' were the magazines in the place most ample, but 
the extent of the works rendered all idea of a regular 
blockade out of the question. By remaining in this de- 
fensive position, the Austrian general not only preserved 
entire his own communications and line of retreat by 
Donauwbrth and Ratisbon, but threatened those of his ad- 
versary ; Avho, if ho attempted to pass either on the north 
or south, exposed himself to the attack of a powerful array 
in flank. Securely posted in this central point, the Impe- 
rialists daily received accessions of strength from Bohemia 
and the Hereditary States ; while the French, weakened 
by the detacliments necessary to preserve their communi- 
cations, and to observe the Prince of Reuss in the Tyrol, 
soon began to lose that superiority which, by the skilful 
concentration of their force, they had hitherto enjoyed in 
the campaign.^ 

The difficulty of dislodging the Imperialists from this 
formidable position, was much augmented by the necessity 
to which Moreau at this period was subjected, of sending 
off nearly twenty thousand men under Moncey to cross 
the Alps by the St Gothard, and take a share in the pro- 
jected operations of the First Consul in Italy. This 
great detachment restored the balance between the con- 
tending parties, and the spirit of the Austrians was at the 
same time so much revived by the sight of their vast forces 
within the intrenched camp, and the great resources which 
they found in the place, that Kray no longer hesitated to 
keep the field ; and even detached the corps of Starray 
and Keinmayer, which had suffered least in the preceding 
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CHAP, operations, to tlie liulit bank of tbe Danube and the con- 
..r fluence of tlie Iller. Moreau accordingly found himself 
extremely embaiTassed, and six weeks were employed in 
the Tain attempt to dislodge a defeated army from this 
I jom.xUi. stronghold — a striking proof of the judgment evinced by 
n 935*’“^'’ Archduke Charles in its formation, and the importance 
Nap.i.’i72. of central fortifications in arresting the progress of an in- 
vading army.^ 

^2 As the efforts of Austria and Russia, during the Seven 
Great ‘ Ycurs’ War, were shattered against the intrenched camp 
ofufin- of Frederick at Buntzelwitz, so this important position 
seemed to be the ne plus ultra of the Republican opera- 
tions in this campaign, It was hopeless to attempt to 
conquer so strong a position by main force ; and it was no 
easy matter to sec by what movement the Austrian general 
could be compelled to abandon it. For Moreau to move 
on, leaving eighty thousand men, supported by impreg- 
nable fortifications, in his I’ear, was impossible, as it would 
immediately have led to the intercepting his communica- 
tions with France ; while to attempt the passage of the 
Danube in presence of such a force, would have been in 
the highest degree perilous. The Austrians soon reaped 
the benefits of this admirably chosen stronghold. The 
soldiers, lodged in excellent quarters, rapidly recovered 
a.Tora. xiii. their strengtli ; while the morale of the army, which had 
iv. 12, 1,™' been extremely weakened by the continued disasters of the 
st-cyr, 11. g^g quietly j-osc, wlicu they perceived that a stop 

was at length put to the progress of the enemy.^ 

With a view to dislodge Kray, Moreau advanced with 
Mcasm'os of lus right iu front ; headquarters passed the Gunz on the 
diSoMm bank of the Danube, St-Cyr followed with his divi- 
sion in echelon, while Sainte-Suzanne, Avho had advanced 
^trokeofthe through the Valley of Hell to Sigmaringen, received orders 
general on to approach Ulm ou the left bank. The Republicans 
left. were masters of no bridge over the river, so that Sainte- 
Suzanne, with his single corps, was exposed to the attack 
of the whole Austrian army. Finding that the distance 
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of Moreau with the centre and right wing precluded chap. 
him from giving any effectual support to his left, Kray 
resolved to dhect all his disposable forces against that 
general. On the 16 th the Archduke Ferdinand, at the Mayic. 
head of the splendid Imperial cavalry, followed by several 
columns of infantry, suddenly assailed this detached corps 
near Erbach. The attack was so impetuous, and the 
surprise so complete, tliat the Republicans were speedily 
routed ; and the Austrians, pressing forward with gi-eat 
vigour, not only drove them back in disorder above tw'o 
leagues, but interposed their victorious columns between 
the flying divisions. Nothing but the intrepidity and 
presence of mind of the Frencli generals preserved their 
left wing from total destruction. But while Sainte- 
Suzanne did his utmost to retard the advance of the 
enemy, St-Cyr, alarmed by the violence and receding 
sound of the cannonade, which distinctly showed how 
much the left wing was losing ground, halted his corps, 
and moved it towards the scene of danger ; at the same 
time, rapidly bringing up his artillery, he placed it in 
batteries on the right bank of the Danube in such a man- 
ner as to enfilade the road by which the Archduke Fer- 
dinand had issued from Ulm. Alarmed at this apparition 
on his left, which he feared was preparatory to a passage 
of the river by the Fi'ench centre, the Archduke drew 
back his victorious columns to the intrenched camp, and 24^2^’.”' 
an action w'as terminated in which, if properly supported, • 
the Imperialists might have achieved the destruction of 
the whole Republican left wing, and possibly changed the w. is, la ' 
issue of the campaign.^ 

Confounded by this vigorous stroke on his left, and 
made sensible, by the firm countenance of the enemy, that increasing 
they were resolved to risk a battle rather than relinquish 
the important position of Ulm, Moreau was thrown into a mov“sr™nd 
cruel perplexity. For several days he remained in a state 
of indecision, merely directing St-Cyr to cross the Danube, 
to the support of Sainte-Suzanne ; so that, of the eleven 
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divisions of ■which his army composed, six vove on 
the right bank, and five on the left. At length ho resolved 
to resume his operations on the right bank, and after 
moving St-Oyr again across the river, and also Sainte- 
Suzanne, advanced ■with his centre and right, followed by 
Sainte-Suzanne ■with the left, along the right bank towards 
Bavaria. Kray, upon this, made a sortie with ten thousaiid 
men on the moving mass. He attacked Souliam’s division 
with great vigour; but, after an obstinate conflict, thelmpc- 
lialists retired to Ulm, after inflicting a severe loss on the 
enemy. M eanwliilo, hforoau continued his advance towards 
Bavaria, and on the 2Sth occupied Augsbimg, directly in 
the rear of the Austrian army, on the Jiigh-road between 
them and Mimich. TJic intelligence of this event, how- 
ever, had no effect in inducing the Imperial general to 
quit his stronghold ; on the contrary, wisely judging that 
the advance of Moreau was only to excite alarm, or levy 
contributions, he wrote to the Aulic Council, that Moreau 
would never advance into the Hereditary States leaving his 
great army behind him, and that he would merely push 
forward his parties in all directions to disquiet the enemy 
in his advance, and intercept his communications. His 
finnness was completely successful ; the French general 
did not venture to advance further into Germany, as long 
as the enemy remained in .such force in his rear ; while 
the lengthened stay of so immense a mass in one quaiier 
speedily rendered provisions scarce in the French army, 
and induced such disorders as rendered necessary several 
severe examples, and a new organisation of great part of 
their army.^ 

Finding that Kray had penetrated his design, and 
remained firm at Ulm, in such a position as to endanger 
his communications if he continued his present advance, 
Moreau conceived a new and more decisive project, which 
was to pass the Danube below Ulm, and cut the Austrian 
army off from its gi’eat magazines in Bohemia. With this 
view, the advanced guard, which had occupied Augsburg, 
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and levied a contribution of 600,000 florins (£60,000) chap. 
on that flourishing city, "was ■withdrawn, and the army ' ' ' ' 
was preparing to follo-w in this direction, when their 
moyemeut was interi'upted by a sudden irniption of the 
Austrians on the right bank. In effect, Kray, perceiving June 4. 
his adversary’s design, collected thirty thousand men in 
the intrenched camp, with which, during the night, he 
crossed the bridge of Ulm, and assailed, at break of day, 
the flank of tlie French army. The tempest fell on the 
left wing, under the orders of Richepanse ; it was speedily 
c 3 ivcloped by superior forces, broken, and placed in a state 
of the greatest danger. From this almost desperate con- 
dition the Republicans were rescued by a seasonable and 
able attack by Ney, who, having I'eceivcd orders to sup- 
port the menaced corps, flew to the scene of danger, and 
advanced with such vigour against the Austrian vanguard, 
posted on the plateau of Kerchberg, that it was defeated 
with the loss of a thousand prisoners. Emboldened by 
this success, Richepanse halted his retiring columns, faced 
about, and renewed the combat with Kray, who, finding 
superior forces of the enemy now accumulating, withdrew 
to his intrenchments. Seldom did the French army incur 
greater danger ; the Austrians in half an houi' would 
have gained the bridge over the Iller, cut through the 
middle of the Republicans, and possibly, by opening a 3 - 28*308 
communication with the Prince of Reuss in the moun- 
tains of Tyrol, have retrieved all the disasters of the 174,175! '' 
campaign.^ 

Heavy rains, which fell at this time, precluded the 
possibility of active operations for nearly a week ; but At kngth 
Moreau was still intent on prosecuting his movement os’ilttom- 
upon the Low'er Danube. With this view, he spread 
his troops along the whole line of the Upper Lech ; 
Lecoui'be made himself master of Landsberg, and con- 
tinuing his march down the course of that river, entered 
a second time into Augsburg, directly in the rear of 
the Imperialists. At the same time, the centre and 
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CHAP, left descended the Kamlach, Gunz, and Minelel, to- 
wards Krumbach, Giinzburg, and Burgau — ^thus accu- 
isoo. Ululating almost all tlie Republican army between the 
Austrians and Bavaria. Threatened by such superior 
forces, Starray, who commanded the detached coi'ps of 
the Austrians in that quarter, was obliged to cross to 
the left bank of the Danube. This able movement re- 
established the Republican affairs in that quarter : Kray, 
in his turn, now saw his connexions with the interior 
threatened, and himself reduced to the necessity of either 
abandoiuiig liis intrencntnents, or mating an eifort 
17 S. with his whole disposable force to re-establish his com- 
munications.^ 

Finding his adversary still immovably fixed at XJlm, 
Tiiepashige Moi’eau, after having concentrated liis forces on the soiith- 
Danuiieis om bank of the Danube, between Giinzburg and Donau- 
the FreMfa. wortli, I’esolvcd to attempt the passage by main force. 
June 19. penetrating his design, Starray, who commanded 

the Imperial forces on the opposite bank, sent all his 
troops, except eight battalions and a few squadrons, towards 
Ulm, where Kray lay inactive — neither attempting any- 
thing against the French under Richepanse, between him 
and the Tyrol, nor taking any steps to secure his last and 
most important communications with the rich and fertile 
plains of Bohemia. Moreau ably profited by the supine- 
ness of his antagonist. After several unsuccessful attempts, 
which distracted the enemy’s attention, the passage was 
effected on the 19th at Blindheim, (Blenheim) with that 
romantic gallantry which so often in similar situations has 
characterised the French arms. The Austrians imme- 
diately hastened from all quarters to crush the enemy, 
before he was firmly established on the left bank ; but 
Lecourbe, pushing on to Schwinningen, which lay between 
detachments, prevented their junction ; and, after a 
i>um.iv.44, murderous conflict, not only succeeded in maintaining his 
178 . position, but made prisoners three battalions of the 
enemy.2 
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Both parties now hastened with all their disposable chap. 
forces to the scene of action. Lecourbe speedily ci’ossecl 
over the remainder of his corps to the left bank, and 
advanced with fifteen thousand men to Hochstedt, while severe' 
Kray detached the greater part of his cavalry and light HsXt«it. 
artillery to the support of StaiTay. The Austrian general, 
not finding himself in sufficient strength to resist the 
increasing masses of the enemy, retired to Dillingen, 
severely harassed by the Fi'ench cavalry, which made above 
a thousand men prisoners. Kray advanced two thousand 
cuirassiers to extricate his infantry, and a desperate meMe 
took place betw^een the Republican and Imperial cavalry, 
in which the Austrian horse maintained tlieir high cha- 
racter, but could not bear up against the great superiority 
of the enemy. After a bloody conflict, in the course of 
'which Moreau and Lecourbe repeatedly charged in person, 
the Imperialists retired behind the Brenz, leaving the 
enemy securely established on the left bank of the Danube, 

Tlius the Republican cavalry gained a glorious success on 
the very plains where, a century before, the incapacity 5®™ 
of Marshal Tallard had endangered the crown of Louis gj- 33R, _ 
XIV., and brought an unheard-of disaster on the French 178! ^ 
arms.^ 

The consequences of this victory were decisive. Twenty 
pieces of cannon, and four thousand prisoners, had been xra/is’at 
captured in these continued combats; but, what was ofpJlfeatT’* 
far more importance, Kray was cut off from his resources 
in Bohemia, and obliged to evacuate the intrenched 
camp of TJlm. Compelled to abandon that important 
position, he left a garrison of ten thousand men within 
its 'ftmlls, and having stationed his cavalry on the Brenz 
so as to cover his movement, and despatched his grand 
park, consisting of one hundred and sixty pieces and 
eight hundred caissons, on the road to Neresheim and 
Nbrdlingen, he himself followed with the remainder of 
his army in three divisions, and after undergoing unpar- 

* In the battle of Blenheim, gained by Marlborough in the year 1704. 
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CHAP, allelcd fatigues and prirations, during a continued forced 
march of four dajs, aniyed on the 23d, late in the even- 
ing, at Nordlingen. This inarch of the Austrians, in a 
semicircle, of which the Republicans occupied the base, 
was performed with the greatest expedition, chiefly during 
the night, and was conducted with a degree of military 
talent which rescued them from their embarrassments, 
and reflects the highest honour on the capacity and de- 
termination of their commander. The opposing generals 
seemed to have changed places, during the eventful 
period from the 14th to the 23d June: the supinencss of 
the Imperial commander during the first four days, when 
the able Republican movement was in preparation, ex- 
posed him to the greatest dangers, from which he was 
afterwards extricated not less by his own ability, when 
roused to a sense of the perils which surrotmded him, 
than by the tardiness and irresolution which deprived the 
French general of the fruits of his movement, at the 
very moment when they were within his grasp. Had 
Moreau, with his victorious and concentrated army, 
fallen perpendicularly on the flank of the Imperialists, 
when performing their perilous march to regain their 
1 Nap.!. 17 s, communications, the vanguard would probably have been 
xiii. .S42, separated irora the rear, gi’eat part or the park taken, 
Iv.' 5.0, f™' and the triumph of Hohenlinden been contemporary u’ith 
that of Marengo.^ 

During the last day’s march, before arriving at Nord- 
Mor^u lingen, the Imperial cavalry were severely pressed by the 
MmS! French, and the exhaustion of the troops was such that 
the Austrian general deemed it indispensable to give them 
a day’s rest, to recover from tlieir fatigues. Moreau, 
finding that the enemy had gained several marches ujron 
Iiim, and that he could not hope to force him to a general 
engagement, resolved to change his direction, and, by oc- 
cujrying Munich, and laying Bavaria under contribiition, 
both separate Kray irretrievably from his left wing, 
under the Prince of Reuss, in the Tyrol, and secure for 
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liimseif all the consequences of the most brilliant rictorj. 
For this purpose he detached General Decaen Y^ith ten 
thousand men, yIio set out on the 25 th from Diilingen, 
marched in the three following days forty leagues, and, 
after defeating the troops of Mecrfolt stationed to pro- 
tect the electoral capital, entered Munich on the 28th. 
The elector, taken by surprise, had hardly time to take 
refuge with his family behind the Iser, under the escort 
of the Austrian troops. At the same time, Richepanse 
Y'ith his corps inrested Ulm on both sides of the Danube, 
and Kray leisurely continued his retreat towards the 
upper palatinate, abandoning the whole of Suabia and 
Franconia to the cnemy.^ 

.Moil trichard, until the Republican vanguard, came up 
with the Imperialists, who had crossed the Danube, and 
were posted in front of Neuburg. Carried away by an 
impetuous courage, he immediately commenced an attack ; 
but Kray, who was at hand with twenty-five thousand 
men, made him repent his temerity, and suddenly assail- 
ing the French with greatly superior forces, threw them 
into disorder, and drove them back above two leagues 
in the utmost confusion. The approach of night, and 
the arrival of Lecourbe with great reinforcements, in- 
duced him to withdraw his victorious troops across the 
Danube, after this success; and, finding that he could 
not establish himself on the Loch before the enemy, he 
continued his march during the night, reached Ingolstadt, 
repassed the Danube, and, descending the right bank of 
that river, advanced towards Landshut. In this engage- 
ment the Republicans had to lament the loss of the 
brave Latour d’ Auvergne, deemed the first grenadier of 
France. A model of every warlike virtue, this soldier, 
though a captain by rank, had taken a musket on his 
shoulder as a private grenadier. He perished from the 
stroke of a lance, while repulsing in the front rank a charge 
of Imperial cavalry. Such was the esteem in which 
he was held, that the whole army wore mourning for him 
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for three days ; and a monmueiit was erected on the spot 
where he fell, which, according to the noble expression 
of General Dessolles in his order of tlic day on the occa- 
sion, “ consecrated to vu'tue and courage, was put under 
the protection of the brarc of every age and country.” 
It was not in vain that this touching appeal was made 
to German honour. The Archduke Charles at a sub- 
sequent period, when the fortune of war had restored the 
country wlicrc it stood to the power of the Imperialists, 
took it under his especial protection. It survived all 
the disasters nliich overwhelmed the throne of Napoleon, 
and still remains, in the midst of a foreign land, a monxi- 
ment honourable alike to the French who erected, and 
the Imperialists who protected it.^ 

Notwithstanding all his diligence, Kray could not 
reach Munich befoi*e the French; and he had the morti- 
fication, on reaching the neighbourhood of that city, of 
finding that it was already in the hands of the enemy, and 
that his communication with his left wing in the Tyrol 
was irrecoverably cut off. Continuing his I’etreat, there- 
fore, he left the banks of the Iser for those of the Inn, 
and arrived in five marches by Wasserburg, Hohen- 
lindcn, and Haag, at the camp of Ampfing. He was 
there joined by the corps of Alecrfelt, -which had retired 
from Munich; the corps of the Prince of Coude received 
orders to advance to his support from Salzbourg; and as 
he approached the Hereditary States, the Imperial 


2 jom. xiii. general began to receive those reinforcements, which the 
puA'iv.'sff, patriotism of their inhabitants never fails to afford to 
170. '' the Austrian monarchy when seriously menaced with 


danger .2 


Both parties at this period received intelligence of the 
battle of Marengo and armistice of Alessandria, which 
shall immediately be noticed; and not doubting that it 
would speedily be followed by a suspension of arms in 
Germany as well as Italy, Moreau resolved to take ad- 
vantage of the short period which remained to clear his 
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exfcvoinc rMit of the Pi'incc of Reiiss, who from the chap. 
moinitains of Tyrol was now in a situation, from the ad- . " ' ' 

Auuicc of the French army into the heart of Germany, to 
tlireaten its communications. For this purpose Lecoiirbe Operations 
was detached, with the riglit w'iug of the army, towards of" 
Feidkirch, the formidable position which covered the ^e'ryroi. 
north-wmst of that rugged district, and against which all 
the cifoi'ts of Massena and Oudinot had failed in the 
preceding campaign. The troops who garrisoned its 
intrencliments had been in great part drawn away to 
keep up the communication with the Prince of Conde 
and the main body of the Imperialists on the eastern 
frontier of Tyi’ol; and those which remained were so 
scattered over many different points, as to be incapable 
of rendering effectual resistance at any. After some 
trifling successes at Fuseu and Immenstadt, Coire andJ“iyi3. 
Luciensteg were abandoned to the enemy, whose supe- 
riority of force rendered opposition impossible; and 
although the Austrians, in the first instance, gained some 
advantage before Feidkirch, they found themselves in the J“iy i-*. 
end unable to man sufficiently its extensive works, and 
on the following day that celebrated stronghold, which 
had lost much of its importance fi’om the new theatre on 
which the war was carried on, was abandoned to the 
enemy. While Lecourbe was thus clearing the right of 
the Republican position, Sainte-Suzanne, who had been 
despatched to the Lower Rhine to organise the French 
forces in that direction, was perfonning the same service 
on the banks of the Maine. Ho invested Philiiips- 
burg, and advanced to Aschaffenburg, where the Impe- 
rialists were repulsed; and the Lower Maine was speedily isk 
cleared of their troops.^ 

Matters were in this situation, when the trace which 
I had been concluded at Alessandria between France and 

[ Austria a month before, was extended to Germany, under in Grermany. 

I the appellation of the armistice of Parsdorf, By this 

I subsidiary treaty, hostOities were terminated at all 
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points in the Empire, and "were not to be resumed with- 
out twelve days’ notice. The French occupied all the 
country from Balzers in the Grisons, on tlic right bank 
of the Rhine, to the sources of the Inn; the whole valley 
of that river, from the latter point, by the reverse of the 
mountains to the sources of the Lech, and the interme- 
diate country occupied by their troops along the Iser to 
its junction with tlic Danube; and from thence by 
Weissenburg and the Rednitz to the Maine. The for- 
tresses included within this line, still in the hands of the 
Imperialists, particularly Uhu, lugolstadt, and Philipps- 
burg, were to remain in their possession, on the condi- 
tion, on the one hand, that their garrisons were not to be 
augmented, and on the other, that they were to be pro- 
visioned every ten days, under the superinteudonce of 
commissioners named by the belligerent powers. In the 
circumstances in which the Austrians then were — threatened 
with invasion in the Hereditary States in their most 
vulnerable quarter, the valley of the Danube — this armis- 
tice wms a most fortunate event, and gave them a breath- 
ing-time, of which they stood much in need, to repair 
their shattered forces, and prepare for the farther struggles 
which awaited the monarchy.^ 

Important as these events were, they were eclipsed by' 
those which, during the same period, occurred to the south 
of the Alps. 

An ordinary general, terrified at the dangers with 
which the southern departments were threatened, would 
have hastened with the army of reserve to the Var, in 
order to protect the menaced frontier of Piedmont. But 
Napoleon, who was well anyarc of the difficulties attending 
a front attack upon the Imperialists in that mountainous 
region, and appreciated with all the force of his genius the 
importance of the central position which he occupied in 
Switzerland, determined upon a more important and 
decisive operation. This was to cross the Alps by one of 
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the central passes after the Austrians ■svero far advanced chap. 

^ • • \xx r 

in Piedmont, interpose bct'W'een them and their resources, 

cut tlicm off from their communication with the Heredi- 

tary States, and compel them to fight under the most 

disadvantageous circumstances, with their front towards 

Lombardy, and their rear shut in by the Mediterranean 

sea and the inhospitable ridges of the Appenines. Defeat 

in such circumstances could not be other than ruin, while 

a disaster to the French would be of comparatively little 

importance, as their retreat, at least for the infantry and 

cavalry, was secure over the passes of the St Gothard or 

the Simplon into Switzerland, whicli was still in their 

liands, and wliore experience had proved they could resist lisa.’'" ‘ 

the utmost efforts of the Imperialists.^ 

But before tliis great blow could be struck, the French 

had a desperate and hopeless struggle to maintain on the E.xtr'emo 

ridges of the Appenines. During the winter months, while Sf ”0”^^ 

the Austrians were reposing from their fatigues, and reitfotulo" 

repairing their losses in men, horses, and equipments, in 

the fertile plains of Lombardy, the French army, perched 

on the rugged summits of the mountains, had to contend 

at once with the hardships incident to those sterile regions, 

and the contagious maladies which they brought with 

them from their disastrous campaign in the plains. No 

words can describe the sufferings they underwent during 

that afficting period. A few regiments lost two thousand 

men in the hospitals of Genoa in four months; tlio wants 

of the troops, without shoes, blankets, or winter clothing, 

produced universal insubordination ; and the authority of . 

the officei's being generally lost under the influence of the 

common calamities, vast numbers openly abandoned their 

colours and returned into France. The French army was 

rapidly melting away under such accumulated disasters, 

and everything announced an easy conquest of Genoa to 

the Imperialists, when the torrent was arrested by the ^ 

energetic measures adopted by the First Consul, imme- 44T6. 

diately after he assumed the reins of public affairs.^ 
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His first care ^yas to appoint Massena, yyfiose abilities in 
iiiouiitain warfare liad been so fully tried, and who was 
so well acquainted, from the campaigns ofl795 and l796, 
with that country, to the direction of the army ; and upon 
assuming the command, that able general issued an ener- 
getic proclamation in Napoleon’s name to the troops : — 
“ The first quality of a soldier,” said he, “is to bear with 
coustancy the privations of war; valoiu’ is hut a secondary 
consideration. ?>Iany corps have abandoned their colours ; 
they have remained deaf to the voice of their officers. 
Are, then, the brave men of Castiglione, Rivoli, and Neu- 
luarkt no more \ Rather than desert their colours, they 
would liave perished at their feet. Your rations, you com- 
plain, Lave not been regularly distributed. What would 
you have done, if, like the 18th and 3 2d regiments, you 
had found yourselves iii the midst of the desert, without 
either bread or water, having nothing but horse and camel 
flesh to subsist on % ‘ Victory will give us bread,’ said 

they. And you desert your standards ! Soldiers of Italy ! 
a new general is to take the command of you ; he was ever 
with the advanced-guard in the days of your glory ; place 
your confidence in him — lie will again chain victory to 
your standards.” These energetic words, and still more 
tlic magic of Napoleon’s name, had a prodigious effect on 
the French soldiers, ever liable to pass with rajiidity from 
one e.xtrcmc to another. The desertion speedily dimin- 
islicd, and some severe examples which Massena made 
immediately after his arrival, stopped it altogether.^ 

At the same time, the vigour of the First Consul pro- 
vided more substantial additions to the comforts of the 
men. Their rations M'ere augmented, and distributed with 
regularity ; a portion of their amarsAvas discharged; and 
by incredible exertions, not only were ample supplies con- 
veyed to tbeir frigid bivouacs, but fresh clotliing provided 
for their shivering limbs. By these means the spirit of 
the soldiers was in a short time so restored, that an army, 
which a few weeks before seemed menaced with approach- 
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ing dissolution, became capable of tbe most persevering chap . 
exertions. A new organisation was completed by Mas- -1! — L 
scna, and foiir regiments, wliiob he brought with him, in 
the higliest state of equipment, from the north of Switzer- 
land, became the model on which the army was formed. 

The army, which amounted to twenty-eight thousand 
men, in Liguria, and eight thousand on the summits of 
the Alps, from the Col d’Argentiere to Mont Cenis, was 
divided into tliree corps. The right, under the command 
of Soult, sixteen thousand strong, occxipied Gavi, the Cam- 
]) 0 -Fredde, the Bochetta, and the summit of the valleys 
leading from Piedmont to Genoa ; the centre, consisting 
of twelve thousand, guarded the ridges extending west- 
ward, and from thence, through Cadebone, Vado, Savona, 
and the Col do Tende, towards France ; while the left wing, 
under Thurreau, perciied on the summit of the Alps which 
form the western boundary of the plain of Piedmont, 
watched the important passes of Mont Cenis, the Little 
St Bernard, and the Col de Genevre. The Austrians, can- 
toned in the plain below, and at the entrance of the 
numerous valleys which were occupied by the enemy, 
were so much scattered, that out of ninety-six thousand 
men who composed their active troops, not more than 
sixty thousand could be assembled for operations on the 
Bormida and in the Appenines. This force, however, was , ... 

amply suificient for the object in view, which was the ex- 
pulsion of the French from Italy; and at length the order jom'.xin. ' 
from Vienna arrived, and active operations commenced sd 
on the 6 th April. ^ 

The city of Genoa, aeainst which all the efforts of the 
Imperialists were now directed, is situated at the centre DescriVtion 
of the gulf -which bears its name, and from a very early 
period has occupied a distinguished place in the history of 
modern Europe. Placed on the southern slope of the 
Appenines, where they dip into the Mediterranean sea, it 
exhibits a succession of lofty buildings, terraces, gardens, 
and palaces, rising one above another in imposing masses 
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from the water’s edge to a very great height. The 
streets of palaces, rising tier above tier from the sea, 
girdle with the long lines of their bright white houses the 
vast sweep of the hai’boiu', the mouth of which is marked 
by a huge natural mole of rock, sm-mounted by a magni- 
ficent lighthouse tower. The gay and glittering aspect of 
the buildings, ascending in succession from the bay to the 
summit of the hills which screen it from the north; the 
splendour of the palaces which adorn its higher quarters ; 
the picturesque air of tlie towers and fortifications by 
which it is simnounted; the contrast between the dazzling 
wliitcucss of the edifices, and tlie dark green of the firs and 
olives by which they are sliroudcd ; tlio blue sea Avliicli 
washes the southern rampai'ts of the city, aud reflects its 
innumerable domes and spires — form a spectacle at once 
s so varied aud gorgeous, as to have early captivated the 
imagination of the Italians, and secured for it the appella- 
tion of “ Genova la Suporba.”^ 

A double circle of fortifications, rising above one another 
on the successive ridges which, on the land side, surmount 
the walls, surrounds this splendid city. These exterior 
fortifications arc the famous lines closely rescmbhng those 
which, in ancient days, surrounded the Epipolm of Syra- 
cuse, which, converging inland, and running up the hills 
from the eastern and western extremities of the city, meet 
at the apex on their summit. The outer or exterior Avails 
consist of a triangle of nine thousand toiscs in circum- 
ference. On the south, bounded by the sea, this line 
extends from the point of the Lanterne, at the mouth of 
the rivulet called the PolccA'cra, to the mouth of the 
Bisagno : the eastern side runs along the banks of the 
Bisagno to the fort of Eperon, which forms the apex of 
the triangle, and the western descends fi’om that eWated 
point to the Lanterne along the margin of the Polcevera. 
The batteries on the western side command the whole 
valley of the Polcevera, with the ‘long and straggling 
faubourg of St Pierre d’ Arena, which runs through its 
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(■•cntre : those on the east, on the other hand, are them- chap. 

selves commanded by the heights of Monte Ratti and _J L 

Monte Faccio, a circumstance Y’hich rendered it necessary ^**‘*®- 
to occupy them by detached outworks, which are called 
the forts of Quizzi, of Richelieu, and of San Tccla, on the 
Madonna del Monte. Higher up the Appenines than the 
Fort Eperon, is the plateau of the Two Brothers, which is 
commanded in rear by the Diamond Fort, perched on a 
summit twelve hundred toises from Fort Eperon. The 
peculiar situation of Genoa, lying on the rapid declivity 
where the Appenines descend into the seeV, rendered it 
necessary to include these mountains in its rear in the 
exterior line of its fortifications, and to occupy so many 
points beyond their wide circuit by detached outworks, 
which give the ridges by which it is encircled the appear- 
ance of an immense castle. The interior line which sur- 
rounds the city properly so called, is susceptible of some 204?' jem!’ 
defence ; but the possession of the outer works woxild 
render any protracted resistance impossible, as the bat- 
teries on the Lanterne and the fort of Eperon would ex- servation. 
pose the city to the horrors of a bombardment.^ 

Early in March, Admiral Keith, who commanded the 
British fleet in the Mediterranean, established a close MeasurW 
blockade of the harbour of Genoa and its dependencies, biocS by 
which promised to augment extremely the difficulties of 
tlie besieged ; and in the beginning of April, General 
Melas having completed his preparations, moved forward 
ill three columns to the attack of the French defensive position- 
positions. Ott, with the left wing, fifteen thousand strong, 
was intrusted with the attack of the French right, and the 
forts on Monte Faccio ; Melas, with the centre, consisting 
of twenty-four thousand, was to ascend the valley of the 
Bormida, and separate the centre of the enemy from their 
left wing; while Elnitz with the right, amounting to 
eighteen thousand soldiers, was to assail their left, and to 
facilitate the important alnd decisive movements of Melas 
in the centre. These attacks all proved successful. The 
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Imperialists experienced everywhere the most vigorous 
resistance, and the courage and entei’prise on both sides 
seemed exalted to the highest pitch by the great object 
for which they contended, and the lofty eminences, mid- 
way between the plain and the clouds, on which the 
struggle took place. But tlie resolution of the Austrians, 
aided by tlieii’ great superiority of numbers, and the 
advantage which the initiative always gives in mountain 
warfare, at length overcame all the aid which the French 
derived from the possession of the heiglits and the fortifi- 
cations by which tliey were strengthened.’- 

Soult, on thcFreuch left-centre, di-iven froraMontenotte, 
the first scene of Najiolcon’s triumphs, was thrown back 
upon Genoa ; while Savona, Cadeboue, and Vado, were 
occupied by the Imperialists, and the extreme left of the 
Frencli, under Suchet, was altogether detached from the 
centre, and driven olF towards France. FlolienzoUern, who 
was intrusted with the attack of the Bochetta, drove the 
French from the neighbourhood of Gavi far up that im- 
portant pass, and with some difiiculty succeeded in attain- 
ing the crest of the mountains; while, on the Austrian left, 
Klenau obtained the most important advantages. Com- 
mencing his march from the valley of the Trebbia, he ad- 
vanced in three columns up the uanw ravines which lead 
to the eastern fortifications of Genoa, carried the summit 
of tlie mountains, drove the Bepublicaus from the Monte 
Faccio and the Monte llatti, and invested the forts of 
Quizzi, Richelieu, and San Tecla, within cannon-shot of 
the walls of the city. Its inhabitants were variously 
agitated with hopes and fears, as the firing of the mus- 
ketrj' and cannon came nearer and neiii'er. At length 
the smoke was distinctly visible, even from the interior 
ramparts; and while the broken regiments of Soult were 
entering the city from the westward, by the gates of the 
Lanterne, the whole heavens to the north and east were 
illuminated by the fires of the bivouacs, from the crowded 
summits of the Monte Faccio.^ 
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Tlic sitiiatiou of Massena was now liidily critical ; the chap. 

more especially as a large and influential part of the inha- h 

bitants were strongly attached to the cause of the Impo- 
rialists, and ardently desired deliYorancc from the demo- Desperate 
cratic tyranny to which for years they had been subjected. UfCtTeS^ 
The effervescence in the city was extreme, especially among 
the Avorking classes, who had been grievously straitened 
from the cessation of commerce since the French govern- 
ment had been established, and the English blockade had 
closed their harbour. Their ardour, strongly excited by 
the sight of the Austrian watchfircs, and tire sound of the 
tocsin, which incessantly rang to rouse the peasants on the 
neighbouring mountains, was with difficulty restrained 
even by the presence of a garrison, now increased, by the 
reflucnco from all quarters, to twenty thousand men. But 
Massena was not a man to be easily daunted ; and on this 
accumulation of force in the central position of Genoa, 
he founded his hopes of e.xpelling the enemy from the 
posts most threatening to the city. By daybreak on the 
7th, he threw open the gates of the towm, and attacked April 7. 
the Austrian division on the Monte Faccio with such 
vigour, that in a short time that important post was re- 
gained; the Imperialists were driven from the Monte 
Cornua, Toriiglio; and all the passes of the Appenines 
in that direction, and fifteen hundred men made prison- Dum.iii..ii, 
ers, W'ho wmre before nightfall marched through the aston- iioAio. 
ished crowds into the interior of the city.^ 

On the same day a scries of obstinate engagements took 
place on the Austrian right betAveen Elnitz and Suchet, His disposi- 
wffiich, though attended Avith A^aried success, upon the op^ningTs 
whole had the effect of establishing the Imperialists in 
great strength on the heights of St Giacomo and Vado, 
and completing the separation of the French left wing 
from the centre of their army and the city of Genoa. 

No sooner was the French general infomed of this dis- 
aster, than he perceived that it was not by any transient 
success on the Monte Faccio, but by a vigorous effort 
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CHA?. towards SaTona, and for the re-cstahlishnicnt of his com- 
ninuications with Snchet, that the torrent of disaster was 
1800 . arrested. With this view he formed his array into 

three divisions : the first, under Miollis, being intrusted 
with the defence of the city and environs of Genoa ; the 
second, under Gazan, was to advance from Voltri towards 
Sasselo ; while the third, under Massena in person, was 
to move along the sea-coast. Suchet at the same time 
received orders to suspend his retreat, and co-operate in 
, ^... the general attack, which, it was hoped, would lead to 

ll-'j a’'/”'" capture of the Austrian division at Monteiiottc and 
Nap.i. 2 qa, Savona, and re-establish the important communications 
iib'iss’.”' with Suchet and France. The execution of the combined 
attack was fixed for the 9 th of April.^ 

Meanwhile Mclas, having so far strengthened Eluitz on 
Austrian the heights of V ado, as to enable him to make head against 
Suchet, resolved to move with the bulk of his forces against 
Massena at Genoa, -wisely judging that the principal efibrts 
of his opponent would be directed to the opening a com- 
munication with France and the left wing of his army. 
With this view he moved forward Hohenzollern on the 
evening of the 8th, who, after a sharp resistance, carried 
the Bochetta by moonlight, which had been abandoned 
after the reverse on the Monte Faccio, and drove the 
French down the southern side to Campo Marone. This 
success so entirely disconcerted Soult, who directed Gazan’s 
division, that though he had gained considerable advan- 
tages, he deemed it prudent to suspend the march of his 
troops. On the following night, however, having been 
strongly reinforced by the geueral-in -chief, he assailed wdth 
superior forces the division of St-Julien at la Vercira, 
and after a desperate conflict routed it with the loss of 
fifteen hundred prisoners and seven standai'ds. But this 
success was more than compensated by the disaster which 
on the same day befell the left of the French at Cogoletto, 
who were overwhelmed by Melas, notwithstanding the 
utmost efforts of Massena in person, and driven back, 
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sword in liaiid, to the neighboui-hood of Voltri. At the chap, 
sumo time, Elnitz and Suchet combated with divided sue- ‘ 
cess on tlio Monte Giacomo. At first the Republicans 
w'ere victorious, and an Austrian brigade commanded by 
General Ulm, separated from the main body, was sur- 
rounded and compelled to lay down its arms. But this 
advantage having led Suchet to attempt on the following 
day the attach of the jlontc Giacomo itself, a lofty ridge i iot. iTi. 
of proebgious strength, he was repulsed with great slaugh- jomifiiv.i, 
ter, and, after leaving the slopes of the mountain and its 
snowy crest covered with the dead and the dying, driven 
back in confusion to Melogno and Settc Pani on the sea- J'H’ Hiu 
coast.’- 

Tlius, though the Republicans combated everywhere 
with rare intrepidity, and inflicted fully as great a loss on contimleii 
their adversaries as they received themselves, yet, on the 
whole, the object of their exertions was frustrated. Gigan- 
tic efforts had been made, blood had flowed in torrents, 
and the rival armies, amidst the rocks and clouds of the 
Appenines, had struggled with unheai'd-of obstinacy, but 
still the Austrians retained their advantage ; their columns 
remained interposed in strength between the French centre 
and left, and the multitude of killed and wounded was 
weakening, in an alarming degree, an army now cut off 
from all external assistance. Both parties now made the 
utmost efforts to concentrate their forces, and bring this 
murderous warfare to a termination. On the 15th, Melas Apriiis. 
renewed the attack with the utmost vigour at Ponte Ivrea, 
and at the same time reinforced llohenzoilern on his left, 
and directed him to press down from the Bochetta, and 
threaten the communication of the French with Genoa. 

The soldiers of both amiies, though exhausted with fatigue, 
and almost destitute of provisions, fought with the utmost 
obstinacy on the following day; but at length Soult, find- 
ing that his rear was threatened by a detachment of Ho- C9, 
henzollern’s, fell back to Voltri, ^ overthrowing in his course 200 ." ' ’ 
the Austrian brigade who endeavoured to dispute the 
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passage. On the same day, Massena in person "was repulsed 
by the Imperialists under Latterman ; and finding his 
retreat also menaced by IlohcnzoUcni, ho too retreated to 
Voltri in the night, whore the two French divisions were 
united on the following morning. 

But the Imperialists, who now approached from all 
quarters, gave the wearied Republicans no rest in this 
position. From the heights of Monte Fayolo, Melas be- 
held the confusion which prevailed in the army of Ins 
opponents ; while the corps of Ott, avIiosc right wing now 
began to take a part in the hostilities, already threatened 
Sostri, and the only line of retreat to Genoa ■which still re- 
mained to them. A general attack was immediately cora- 
nionccd. Melas descended tlic Monte Fayole; while Ott, 
■\vhosc troops were comparatively fresh, assailed the French 
fi'om the eastern side, and by a detachment menaced the 
important post of Sestri in their rear. Ott forced his 
vvay to Voltri, ■while Soult was still resolutely combating 
Melas on the heights of Madonna del Acqua, at the foot 
of Monte Fayole, and a scene of matchless horror and 
confusion immediately ensued. Soult, infonned that his 
communications ’nmre threatened, instantly began his 
retreat ; the victorious troops of Ott ■were assailed at once 
bj'' the flying columns of that general, who fought with 
the courage of despair', and the troops they had displaced 
from Voltri, who rallied and returned to the rescue of 
their comrades. After a desperate conflict, continued 
till nightfall, in 'which the Frencli and Imperialists sus- 
tained equal losses, the passage was at length cleared, 
and the retreating columns, by torchlight, and in the 
utmost confusion, reached the Polcevera, and found shelter 
within the walls of Genoa.^ 

Thus, after a continued combat of fifteen days, main- 
tained with matchless constancy on both sides, and in 
which the advantages of a fortified central position on the 
side of the Republicans long compensated their inferiority 
of force to the Imperialists, Massena with his heroic troops 
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was sluit up in Genoa, and all hope of co-operating ■until chap. 
Siiclict, or receiving reinforcements from France, finallj JLlllL 
abancloned. In these desperate conflicts, the loss of the 
French -was seven thousand men, fully a third of the force 
which remained to their general after he ivas shut up in 
Genoa ; but that of the Austrians was nearly as great, 
and they were bereaved, in addition, of above four thou- 
sand prisoners,— a success dearly purchased by the French 
in a city where the dearth of provisions already began to 
bo severely felt. Meanwhile Suchet, having been in- 
formed by Oudinot, who had made a perilous passage by 
sea in the midst of the English cruisers, of the desire of 
Massena that he should co-operate in the general attack, 
instantly made preparations for a fresh assault on the 
blood-stained ridge of the Monte Giacomo ; but in the 
interval, Melas, now relieved on his left by the retreat of 
hlasscna into Genoa, had reinforced Elnitz by three 
brigades, and the position of the Imperialists, naturally 
strong, was thei'eby rendered impregnable. The conse- 
quence was, that the moment the Republicans made their 
appearance at the foot of the mountain, they were attacked 
and overthrown so completely, that it was only owing to 
an excess of caution on the part of the Imperialists that 
they were not wholly cut oflT and made prisoners. By 
tliis disastrous defeat Suchet lost all hope of regaining j ... 
his communication with Genoa, and was compelled to fall 76,79. Jom. 
back, for his own security, towards the Var and the so.’ 
frontier of France.^ 

On the other hand, Melas, having completed the invest- 
ment of Genoa, and left Ott with twenty-five thousand Suchet is 
men to blockade that fortress, moved himselfj with the bulk the var^hto 
of his forces, to reinforce Elnitz on the Monte Giacomo, ApimV. 
and pursue his successes against Suchet. To aid in the 
accomplishment of this object, he moved up part of the 
twenty-five thousand men, who, during this desperate 
struggle in the Appenines, had lain inactive in Piedmont 
under Kaim. Threatened by so many forces, Suchet 
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retired with about ten thousand men to Albenga, in the 
I’car of Loano, and toot a position at Bordinetto, where 
Kellermann, in 1795, hatl so successfully arrested the 
advance of General Divini. There, however, he was 
attacked a few days after by Melas with superior forces, 
and driven from, the field with great loss. He endeavoured 
in vain to make a stand on the Monte de Torria and the 
Col do Tendo ; the columns of the Austrians turned his 
flanks and pushed him across the frontier and over the 
Var, with the loss of fifteen hundred prisoners, and an 
C(jual number killed and wounded. Thus the French, 
after a desperate struggle, were at length driven back into 
their onm territories ; and nothing remained to them of 
their vast compiosts in Italy but the ground which was 
coinmaudcd by the cannon of Gcuoa.^ 

While Melas was thus chasing the Republican eagles 
from the Maritime Alps, Ott was preparing a general attack 
upon Genoa, by which ho hoped to drive the French from 
the exterior line of defence, and thereby render their posi- 
tion untenable in that important fortress. With this view, 
while the English fleet kept up a severe cannonade upon the 
town from the cnteance of the harbour, a general assault 
was planned against the defences of Massena on the 
Bisagno, the Polcevera, and the fortified summits of the 
Madonna del Monte and the Monte Ratti. These attacks 


wore all in the first instance successful. Bussy, supported 
by the fire of tlie English gunboats, made himself master 
of St Pierre d’Arena and the valley of the Polcevera ; 
while Palfi, by a vigorous attack, carried the Monte Ratti, 
surrounded - the fort of Richelieu, surprised the fort of 
Quizzi, and gained possession of all the southern slopes of 
the Monte Faccio and the Madonna del Monte. At the 
nSii.i'A Hohenzollcrn stormed the important plateau 

of the Two Brothers, and summoned the commander of 
Diamond, now completely insulated, to surrender.® 
200 , 209 . The Imperialists even went so far as to make preparations 
for establishing mortar batteries on the commanding 
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Jiciglits of Albaro, and bombarding the city oyer its whole 
extent, so as to render the French position untenable 
within its Avails. 

Had the Austrians possessed a sufFicieut force to make 
good the advantages thus gained, they would have speedily 
brought the siege of Genoa to a conclusion, and by a con- 
centration of all their forces on the Bormida, might have 
defeated the im^asion by Napoleon over the Alps, and 
changed the fate of the campaign. But General Ott had 
only twenty-five thousand men at his disposal, while an 
equal number, under Kaim, lay inactive in the plains of 
Piedmont ; and this imprudent distribution of force proved 
in the highest degree ])rejudicial to the Imperial interests 
tlu'ough the whole campaign. Availing himself with skill 
of the immense advantage which the possession of a central 
position in an intrenched camp afforded, Masseua with- 
drew four battalions from the western side, where he 
judged the danger less pressing, and despatched them, 
under Soult, to regain the heights of the Two Brothers, 
while he himself hastened, with fom' battalions more, to 
reinforce Miollis on the Monte Albaro. The Imperialists, 
who had gained time to stjKngthen their positions, re- 
ceived the attack with great resolution ; the fury of the 
combatants was such that soon fire-arms became useless, 
and they fought hand to hand with the bayonet. For 
long the result was doubtful, and some success w’as even 
gained by the Imperialists ; but at length the Republicans 
were victorious, and the Monte Ratti, with its forts and 
four hundred prisoners, fell into their hands. At the 
same time, Soult glided round by the ravines into the 
rear of the Two Brothers ; and the Austrians, under 
Hohenzollern, assailed in front by the garrison of Fort 
Diamond, and in the rear by these fresh troops, were 
broken, and escaped in small parties only by throwing 
themselves with desperate resolution on the battalions by 
which they were surrounded. By the result of this day 
the Imperialists lost three thousand men, of whom eighteen 
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CHAP, hundred were made prisoners, and they were forced to 
abandon all the ground which they had gained from their 
1800. opponents, excepting the Monte Faccio ; while the spirits 
of the French were proportionally eleyated by the un- 
looked-for and glorious success which they had achieved. 
1 Dum. iii. Taking advantage of the consternation of the besiegers, 
jom^x/ii. hlassena on the following day attempted a sally, and 
attacked the fortified heights of Coronata ; but after a 
Th-f 2io'‘*' advantage he was repulsed with great slaughter, 

230 . ■' ’ and compelled again to shut himself up within the walls 
of Genoa.’- 

Nothing of moment occurred for the next ten days ; 
Succcslfui but during that time Massena, finding that famine was 
Flinch.*''* likely to prove even a more formidable enemy than tlic 
Austrian bayonets, and that it was necessary at all hazards 
to endeavour to procure a supply of provisions, resolved 
upon a sally. The Austrians had been celebrating, by a 
feu-de-joie along their whole lines, the success of Melas on 
the Var, when Massena determined, by a vigorous effort, 
both to prove that the spirits of his own garrison were 
not sinking, and to facilitate the meditated descent of the 
First Consul into Piedmont. Miolli.s was charged with 
the attack of the Monte Faccio on the front of the Sturla, 
wliile Soult, ascending the bed of the torrent Bisagno, was 
May 11. to take it in flank. The attack of Miollis, commenced 
before Soult was at hand to second it, failed completely. 
He gained possession, in the first instance, of the front 
positions of the enemy on the slopes of the mountain, and 
was advancing over the giound, drenched with the blood 

* A singular circumstance occurred at this assault of the Monte Faccio. 
The soldiers of two Fi*encli regiments, the 2otii light infantiy and the 24th of 
the line, had been on tho worst possible terms since the oi^ening of the cam- 
paign, because, dru’ing the winter, when insubordination was at its height, the 
former, which maintained its discipline, had been employed to disarm tho 
latter. They had, in consequence, been carefi-illy kept asunder from each 
other; but during the confusion of this bloody conflict, their ranks became 
intermingled. Tho same dangers, the same thirst for glory, animated both 
coips; and these generous sentiments so far obliterated their former jealousies, 
that the soldiers embraced in the midst of the fire, and fought side by side like 
brothers during the remainder of the day. — See Dumas, iii! 245, 246. 
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of so many brave men of both nations, ’when his troops chap. 
were charged by the Imperialists in close column with 
such vigour, that they w'ere instantly thrown into con- 
fusion, and driven back, in the utmost disorder, to the 
glacis of the Eoman gate of Genoa, where, by the oppor- 
tune arrival of the general-in-chief with a reserve, some 
degree of order was at length restored. The expedition of 
Soult was more fortunate. The Imperialists, assailed in i jon,. xiii. 
front by the Republicans whom Massena had rallied on 
the Sturla, and in flank by the troops of Soult, were 
driven from the Monte Faccio, and were only able to force 'fi''- 
their way through their pursuer’s by leaving thirteen sia 
himdred prisoners in the hands of the enemy. ^ 

This brilliant success led to a still more audacious enter- 

53 

prise, which proved the ruin of the able and enterprising WTiichieads 
French general. This was the attack of the Monte Creto, 
the most important position occupied by the Austrians on feSranl' 
the mountains in the rear of the city ; an attempt which, if sonitmacie 
successful, would have rendered it necessary for them to raise 12. 

the siege. The Republicans, six thousand strong, issued 
by the Roman gate, and, ascending the olive-clad steeps 
of the Bisagno, attacked the Austrians in this important 
post ; while Gazan, at the head of eighteen hundred men, 
assailed them on the other side. The intrenched camp on 
the Monte Creto was fortified with care, and its defence 
intrusted to Hohenzollern, supported by a powerful 
reserve. The French advanced with intrepidity to the 
attack; but, as they approached the iutreuchments, a 
violent thunder-storm enveloped the mountain, the ah- 
became dark, the rain descended in torrents, and the 
hostile forces could only discern each other by the flashes 
of lightning which at intervals illuminated the gloom. In 
the midst of the tempest the lines met ; the shock was 
terrible, but the Republicans insensibly gained ground. 

Already the first line of intrenchments was carried, and 
the Austrian barracks were on fire, when Hohenzollern, 
charging at the head of the reserve in close column, over- 
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threw the assailants. Soult, wounded in the thigh, was 
made prisoner, and his ti'oops, dispersing in the utmost 
confusion, fled to Genoa wdth a heavy loss in killed, 
wounded, and prisoners. At the same time, intelligence 
was received of tlic surrender of Savona ; and Massona, 

. xiow severely w'cakened, had no alternative but to remain 
shut up w'ithin the walls, exposed to all the hoiTors of 
approaching famine. ^ 

This disaster terminated the military operations of the 
siege of Genoa. Thenceforward it was a mere blockade ; 
the Austrians, posted on the heights which surround the 
city, cut off all communication with the laud side ; while 
Admiral Keith, \ntli the Britisli fleet, rendered all inter- 
course impossible with the neighbouring harbours. The 
horrors of famine were daily more strongly felt, and in 
that inglorious warfare the army w'as called upon to make 
more heroic sacrifices than ever they had made in the 
tented field. The miserable soldiers, worn down by fatigue 
and attenuated by want, after having consumed all the 
horses in the city, were chiven to the necessity of feeding 
on dogs, cats, and vennin, which were eagerly hunted 
out in the cellars and common-sewers. Soon even these 
wretched resources failed, and they were reduced to the 
pittance of four or five ounces of bhick bread, made of 
cocoa, rye, and other substances .ransacked from the shops 
of the city. Even in these desperate circumstances, how- 
ever, the firmness of Massena kept up the spirits and 
overawed the murmurs of the soldiers. He oat the same 
coarse and scanty fare as the soldiers, braved with them 
the fire of the enemy, and sustained, in addition, the cares 
and anxieties of the command-in-chief. Nothing but 
the ascendant of a great mind could have upheld his 
authoi'ity in such disastrous circumstances. “ He will 
make us eat his boots before he will surrender,” was a 
common saying among the men ; but, nevertheless, they 
submitted implicitly to his commands. Affairs were in 
this state when Captain Fianceschi, who had left Napo- 
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Icon at tlie foot of tlie St Bernard, arrived in tlie roads chap. 

X Y XI 

of Genoa with despatches from the First Consul. In an " " ~ 
open boat, with three rowers, he had succeeded, during 
the night, in steering through the midst of the British 
fleet ; when day dawned, he was discovered, about a mile 
from the shore, under the guns of their cruisers. They 
instantly fired, and some of the seamen were wounded. 

The brave officer stripped olF his clothes, took his sabre in 
his teeth, and swam towards the harbour. After incrc- 
diblc efforts he reached the shore, and landed, almost 
exhausted, on the mole, whence he was immediately con - 1 sos, -m.’ 
ducted to the gcncral-in- chief. ^ 

The cheering intelligence of the passage of the Alps by 
JS’’apoloon, and the first successes of Moreau in Germany, Afresh 
revived the dying hopes of the French garrison. The Stwi. 
spectres who wandered along the ramparts were animated 
with a passing ebullition of joy ; and Massena, taking 
advantage of this momentary enthusiasm, commenced a 
general attack on the Monte Ratti and the Monte Faccio. 

But this eflPort was beyond the strength of his men. The 
soldiers marched out with all their wonted enthusiasm, 
and with a fierce countenance began the ascent of the 
heights ; but the unusual exertion wore out their exhausted 
strength, and when they arrived at the foot of the redoubts, 
they were torn to pieces by a tremendous and well-sus- 
tained fire of grape and musketry, without the possibility 
of making any effort to avert them fate. Bi'okcn and dis- 
pirited, the enfeebled mass was driven back into the city, 
after having acquired, from sad experience, the mournful 
conviction that the Imperialists, whatever their reverses 
might have been in other situations, had abated nothing 
of their firm countenance in the neighbourhood of Genoa. 

Two days afterwards, the rolling of distant thunder in the ^ 
Appenines was mistaken by General Gazan for the welcome soiil'l’i?."' 
sound of their approaching deliverers.^ Massena himself 
hastened, with a palpitating heart, to the heights of Tinalle ; .250?' 

but he was there witness to the imperturbable aspect of 
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the Austrians in their impregnable intrencbments, and 
tlie agitated crowd returned, sad and downcast, to their 
quarters. 

While the French garrison was alternately agitated by 
these hopes and fears, the wretched inhabitants were 
a prey to unparalleled sulFerings. From the com- 
mencement of the siege the price of provisions had been 
extravagantly high, and in its latter days grain of any 
sort could not be had at any cost. The horrors of this 
prolonged famine, in a city containing above a hundred 
thousand souls, cannot be adequately described. All day 
the cries of the unhappy victims were heard in the streets ; 
Avhile the neiglibonring rocks, within the walls, were covered 
with a famished crowd, seeking, in the vilest animals and 
the smallest triices of vegetation, the moans of assuaging 
their intolerable pangs. At night the lamentations of the 
people wore still more dreadful ; too agitated to sleep, 
unable to endure the agony by which they were sur- 
rounded, they prayed aloud for death to relieve them from 
tlieir sufferings. In this extremity, the usual effect of 
long-endured calamity became conspicuous, in closing the 
fountains of mercy in the human heart, and rendering men 
insensible to everything but their own disasters. Infants 
deserted in the streets by their parents, women who had 
sunk down from exhaustion on the public thoroughfares, 
were abandoned to their fate, and souglit, with dying 
hands, in the sewers and other receptacles of filth, for the 
means of prolonging for a few hours a miserable existence. 
Parents aiidchildrcn lay down to die together, and perished 
locked in each other’s anns. In the desperation pro- 
duced by such prolonged torments, the more ardent and 
impetuous sought the means of destruction. They rushed 
out of the gates, and threw themselves on the Austriail 
bayonets, or precipitated themselves into the harbour, 
where they perished without either commiseration or as- 
sistance. In the general agony, not only leather and 
skins of every kind were consumed, but the horror at 
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lumiau flesh itself was so much abated, that numbers were chap. 
supported on the dead bodies of their fellow-citizens. " 
Pestilence, as usual, came in the rear of famine; con- 
tagious fe\'ers su'ept ofl’ multitudes, whom the strength of 
the survivors was unable to inter. Death in every form 
awaited the crowds whom common suffering had mingled 
together in the hospitals ; and the multitude of unburied 
corpses which encumbered the streets threatened the city 
with depopulation, almost as certainly as the grim hand 
of famine under which they were melting away. In the i Amoid’s 
course of this dreadful siege nearly twenty thousand of 
the inliabitants perished of famine, or the contagious 
disorders to whicli it gave rise : an awful instance of 
the ravages of war, and loudly calling for some change in ml ' 
its laws.^ 

Such accumulated horrors at length shook the firm spirit 
of Massena. The excitement in the city had risen to iiassena at 
an alarming height, and there was every probability that ienSs!”" 
the famished French garrison would be overpowered by 
the multitudes whom despair had anned with unwonted 
courage. Matters were in this desperate state, when the 
French general received a letter from Mclas, couched in 
the most flattering terms, in which he invited him, since 
resistance had now become hopeless, to conclude an ar- 
rangement for the evacuation of the city. Massena at first 
suspected that this was merely & ruse to cover the ap- 
proaching raising of the siege ; and refused to accede to 
any terms ; but a severe bombardment both by land and 
sea, on the night of the 31st, having convinced him that 
there was no intention on the part of the Allies of aban- 
doning their enterprise, and provisions, even after the 
most rigid economy, existing only for two days more, the 
-negotiation was I’esumed, and at length, on the 4th June, 
when they were totally exhausted, a capitulation was 
agreed to, in virtue of which the gates were surrendered 
to the Allies on the following day at noon. It was stipu- Junes, 
lated that the garrison should evacuate Genoa, with their 
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CHAP, arms, artillery, baggage, and ammunition ;■ tliey were con- 
ducted by the Allies, to the number of nine thousand, by 
1800. to Voltri and Antibes. Three thousand had 

been killed and four thousand AYOunded during the con- 
tests, incessantly carried on for three weeks, of this memo- 
rable siege. The conditions of the treaty were faithfully 
observed towards the vanquished, and all the stipulations 
in favour of the democratic party at Genoa implemented 
by the Austrians with true German faith : a trait as 
honourable to them, as the opposite conduct of the English 
admiral at Naples, a year before, was derogatory to the 
well-earned character of British integrity. When the 
evacuation took place, the extent of siifrering which the 
besieged had undergone appeared painfully conspicuous. 
“ Upon entering the towui,” says the faithful annalist of 
this memorable siege, “ all the figures we met bore the 
appearance of profound grief or sombre despair ; the 
streets resounded with the most heartrending cries ; on 
all sides death was reaping its victims, and the rival furies 
of famine and pestilence were multiplying their devasta- 
tion ; in a word, the army and the inhabitants seemed 
iThib.282. approacliiug their dissolution.”^ The Allies acted gene- 
rously to the heroic garrison, with theii- illustrious chief ; 
‘i28^3u"' while, upon the signal of a gnu fired from the ramparts, 
innumerable barks, laden with provisions, entered the 
amidst the transports of the iuhabiternts. “Your 
cons.et defence,” said Lord Keith to Massena, “has been so 
«i“ 4 U 3 . heroic, that we can refiise you nothing ; yet you alone are 
worth an army ; how can we allow you to depart 1 ”^ 

It was not without reason that the Imperialists m-ged 
The An's- forwai'd the evacuation, and granted the most favourable 
tcims to the besieged, in order to accelerate their depar- 
AdvraTof til® when the negotiations were going 

on, a messenger arrived from Melas, with intelligence of 
the entry of Napoleon into Milan, and an immediate order 
to raise the siege. The embarrassment of the Austrian 
general, between his reluctance tq relinquish so important 
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a conquest, and his apprehensions at disobeying the orders 
of his superior officer, was extreme ; and he deemed him- 
self hapjiy at being able to escape from so serious a di- 
lemma by granting the most favourable terms of capitu- 
lation to his enemy. No sooner was the place surrendered, 
than he detached a division to Tortona, and a brigade to 
Placentia : and set out on the following day with his re- 
maining forces in the same direction, lea^dng Hohenzollern 
to occupy Genoa with sixteen battalions. 

Meanwhile Suchet had continued his retrograde move- 
ment towards the Var, and on the llth May had effected 
the passage of that rivei’. He was closely followed by the 
Austrians under Mclas, who on the same day entered into 
Nice, and took up their quarters in the territory of the 
Ilcpublic. The enthusiasm of the troops rose to the highest 
pitch; at length they found themselves on the soil of Prance, 
and that ambitious power, which had so long sent forth its 
armies to devastate and oppress the adjoining states, began 
now to experience the evils it had inflicted on othersd 

The Var is a mountain rivei’, in general fordable, but 
which, like all mountain streams in those latitudes, is 
readily swoUen by rains in a few hoims into an impetuous 
torrent. It has always been considered as a weak j)art of 
the French frontier, because, to give solidity to its left 
extremity, it would be necessary to carry the line of de- 
fence far into the French Alj)s, to the distance of ten or 
twelve leagues from the sea. The portion of this line, 
however, which was occupied by Suchet, was much more 
inconsiderable, and did not extend above half a mile in 
breadth between the sea and the first nigged eminences. 
It had been fortified with care dm-ing the years 1794 and 
1795, and the long bridge which traverses the broad gi'a- 
velly bed of the river was covered by a formidable tMe-de- 
pont, mounted with a plentiful array of heavy artillery. 
In this position Suchet hoped to arrest the enemy until 
the army of reserve, under Napoleon, had descended into 
Italy and appeared in their rear. In effect, the alarming 
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CHAP, reports ■which he received of tlie appearance of a powerful 
French force in the valley of Aosta, induced Melas, soon 
1800. ]jjg arrival at Nice, to detach a largo part of his troops 

in that direction : and at length, when there could no 
longer he any doubt of the fact, he set out in person for 
Piedmont, leaving Elnitz, with eighteen thousand men, to 
make himself master of the bridge of the Var. Suchet 
had but thirteen thousand; but they were covered by for- 
midable works, and were daily receiving additions of 
strength from the conscripts and national guard in the 
interior. The Imperialists, having at length got up their 
May ‘J 2 . licEvy artillery from Nice, unmasked their batteries on the 
22d, and advanced with great intrepidity to the attack. 
But when Suchet evacuated the territory of Nice, he left 
a garrison in Fort Montauban, perched on a rock in the 
rear, from whence everything which passed in the Aus- 
trian lines was visible, and from which he received, by 
telegraph, hourly intelligence of what was preparing on 
the enemy’s side. Thus warned, the Repubbeans were on 
their guard; the Austrian columns, when they arrived 
within pistol-shot of the works, were received with a tre- 
mendous fire of grape and musketry; and after remaining 
^oo^oi’”' bravely at the foot of the intrenchments, a prey 

panuii! to a murderous fire which swept off numbers by every 
Nap.r.2i3. discharge, they were compelled to retire, after sustaining 
a considerable loss.^ 

Elnitz, however, was not discouraged. The accounts 
Fresh attack which lic I’eceived from his rear rendered it more than 
pufsi’of ' ever necessary to carry this important post, in order to 
secure a barrier against the French, in the event of its 
being necessary to retire, and make head against the in- 
vasion of the First Consul. Already intelligence had 
arrived of the descent of Thurreau upon Suza, and the 
capture of Ivi-ea by Lannes with the vanguard of Napo- 
leon. Collecting, therefore, all his forces, he made a last 
effort. Twenty pieces of heavy cannon, placed in position 
within musket-shot, battered the Republican defences, 
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while the British cruisers thundered cagaiust the right of 
the position. Under the corer of this imposing fire, the 
Hungarian grenadiers advanced to the assault, and the 
sappers succeeded in breaking through the first palisades. 
But the brave men who headed the columns almost all 
perished at the foot of the intrenchment, and, after sus- 
taining a heavy loss, they were compelled to abandon 
their enterprise. After this check, all thoughts of carry- 
ing the Ute-de- 2 )ont on the Var were laid aside, and the 
Austrians broke up during the night, and retreated, with 
seventeen thousand men, in the direction of Piedmont.^ 

It is now time to return to the operations of Napoleon 
and the army of reserve, which rendered necessary these 
retrogi'ade movements of the Imperialists, cut short their 
brilliant career of victories, and ultimately precipitated 
them into unprecedented reverses. This army, which 
had been in preparation ever since its formation had 
been decreed by the Consuls, on 7th January 1800, had 
been intrusted, since the commencement of April, to 
Berthier, whose indefatigable activity was well calculated 
to create, out of the heterogeneous elements of which it 
was composed, a formidable and eificient force. Thirty 
thousand conscripts and twenty thousand veteran troops, 
rendered disposable by the conclusion of the war in la 
Vendee, were directed to different points between Dijon 
and the Alps, to form the basis of the armament. Napo- 
Icou, whose gigantic mind was equal alike to the most 
elevated conceptions and the superintendence of the 
minutest details, was indefatigable in his endeavours to 
complete the preparations, and from his cabinet directed 
the march, provisioning, and equipment of every regi- 
ment in the army. He was at first undecided whether 
to direct the great reserve upon Germany or Italy; but 
the angry correspondence which had passed between 
him and Moreau, joined to the reverses experienced by 
Massena in the environs of Genoa, at length determined 
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CHAP. Mm to cross the Alps and move upon Piedmont. Reports 
were obtained from skilful engineers on the state of all 
the principal passes, from Mont Ceuis to the St Gothai'd. 
After full consideration, he determined to cross the Great 
St Beruai’d. The advantages of this passage were obvious. 
It was at once the shortest road across the mountains, 
being directly in front of Lausanne, Vevay, and Besan^on, 
where the greater part of the army was cantoned; and it 
led him in a few days into the rear of the army of Melas, 
so as to leave that general no alternative but to abandon liis 
magazines and reserves, or fight his way to them, with his 
face towards Milan and his back to the Maiitime Alps. In 
such a situation, the loss of a considerable battle could 
hardly fail to be fatal to the Imperial army, and might 
reasonably be expected to lead to the conquest of all 
Italy ; whereas a reverse to the Republicans, who could 
fall back upon the St Gothard and the Simplon, was not 
likely to be attended with any similar disaster. But it 
was only the centre of the army, forty thousand strong, 
which was to cross by the pass of the Great St Bernard. 
The left wing, of sixteen thousand men, detached from the 
army of Germany, was to cross the St Gothard ; five 
thousand under General Chabran were to cross the Little 
St Bernard from Montmelian in Savoy, and join the main 
body at Ivrca; while Thurreau, with four thousand, was to 
descend the Mont Ceuis, and move on Turin. Thus sixty- 
jom ’ thousand men were to converge from various points 
xjii in ■ towards the plains of Piedmont, directly in the rear of the 
iii. 21!). Imperial array, which laj* scattered over the moimtaiiis 
from the gates of Genoa to the banks of the Var.^ 
g. Towards the success of this great design, however, it 
skiifui'mea- \Yas iudispcnsable that the real strength and destination 
to conoe.h‘ of thc army of reserve should be carefully concealed, as 
Its strength, forgeg gf Austi’ians lay in the valley of Aosta, on 
the southern side of the St Bernard ; and, by occupying in 
strength the summit of the mountain, they might render 
the passage difficult, if not impossible. The device fallen 
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upon bj the First Consul for this purpose, was to proclaim 
openly the place where the army was collected, and the 
service to whicli it was destined, but to assemble such in- 
considerable forces there as might render it an object 
rather of ridicule than alarm to the enemy. With this 
view it was pompously announced, in various ways, that 
the army of reserve, destined to raise the siege of Genoa, 
was assembling at Dijon ; and when the Austrian spies 
repaired thither, they found only a few battalions of con- 
scripts and some companies of troops of the line, not 
amounting in all to eight thousand men, which entirely 
dissipated the fears which had been formed by its an- 
nouncement. The army of reserve at Dijon, in conse- 
quence, became the object of general ridicule throughout 
Europe; and Mclas, relieved of all fears for his roar, 
continued to press forward with perseverance his attacks 
on the Var, and considered the account of this army as a 
more feint, to serve as a diversion to the siege of Genoa.^ 

The Great St Bernard, which had been used for above two 
thousand years as the principal passage between Italy and 
France, lies between Martigny in the Valais, and Aosta 
in the beautiful valley of the same name on the southern 
side of the Alps. Though the direct communication be- 
tween these countries, however, and perfectly passable for 
horsemen and foot-soldiers, it presented great difficulties 
for the transit of artillery and caissons. As far as St 
Pierre, indeed, on the side of the Valais, the passage is 
practicable for cannon, and from Aosta to the Italian 
plains the road is excellent; but in the interval between 
these places the track consists often merely of a horse or 
bridle path, following the sinuosities of the ravines through 
which it is conducted, or winding round the innumerable 
precipices which overhang the ascent. The summit of the 
ridge itself, which is above 8000 feet above the level of 
the sea,* consists of a small plain or valley, shut in by 

* 7542 French feet, or 8167 English feet; twelve French inches being equal 
to thirteen English. — Ebel, i. 178. 
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CHAP, snowy mountains of still greater elevation, about a mile in 
length, with features of such extraordinary gloom as to be 
1800. in(ielibly imprinted on the recollection of every traveller 
who has witnessed it. At the northern extremity, where 
the path, emerging from the steep and rugged ascent of 
the Valley of Desolation, as it is emphatically called, first 
enters upon the level surface, is situated the convent of 
St Bernard, the highest inhabited ground in Europe, 
founded a thousand years ago by the humanity of the 
illustrious saint whose name it bears, and tenanted ever 
since that time by pious and intrepid monks, the worthy 
followers of such a leader, who there, amidst ice and 
1 Eb 1 • fixed their abode, to rescue from destruction 

178. ’per- the travellers overwhelmed by snow, amidst the storms to 
which those elevated regions are at almost every season of 
the year exposed.^ 

At the southern end are still to be seen a few remains 

64 . 

Theitaiiaa of the Temple of Jupiter Penninus, which formerly stood 
at the summit of the Italian side of the pass, and at its 
foot the cut in the solid rock through which the Roman 
legions defiled for centuries to the tributary provinces of 
the empire on the north of the Alps. Innumerable votive 
ofierings are found among the rains of the solitary edifice, 
in which the travellers of ancient days expressed in simple 
but touching language their gratitude to heaven for hav- 
ing surmounted the dangers of the passage. In the centre 
of the valley, midway between the remains of heathen 
devotion and the monument of Christian charity, lies 
a lake, whose waters, cold and dark even at the height 
of summer, reflect the bare slopes and snowy crags which 
shut it in on every side. The descent towards Aosta is 
much more precipitous than on the north ; and in the 
season when avalanches are common, travellers are often 
exposed to great danger from the masses of snow, which, 
detached from the overhanging heights, sweep with resist- 
less violence across the path, which there descends for 
miles down the bare and exposed side of the mountain. 
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The climate in tliese elevated regions is too severe to per- chap. 
mit of vegetation ; the care of the monks has reared a few _li — L 
cresses and hardy vegetables in the sheltered corners of the 
slopes, on the northern side of the lake ; but in general 
the moimtains consist only of sterile piles of rock and 
snow ; and not a human being is ever to be seen, except a 
few travellers, shiverimr and exhausted, who hasten up the , ^ 

^ , , , . , ^ rersoiittl 

toilsome ascent to partake in tie never-failing liospitality observation, 
of the convent at the summit. 

This scene, so interesting from historical recollections g. 
as well as natural sublimity, was destined to i*eccive addi- Napoleon 
tional celebrity from the momoi’able passage of the French tori the 
army. None of the difficulties with which it was attended 
were unknown to their resolute chief ; but, aware of the im- 
mense results wliich would attend an imiption by this route 
into Italy, he resolved to incur their hazard. To all the ob- 
servations of the engineers on the obstacles which opposed 
the passage, he replied, “ W e must surmount several leagues 
of rocks covered with snow. Be it so. We will dismount 
our guns, and place them on sledges adapted to the rugged 
nature of the ascent. Nothing is to be found in these 
sterile mountains but a few chestnuts and herds of cattle : — 
we will transport rice and biscuit by the lake of Geneva 
to Villeneuve ; every soldier will carry as much as will 
suffice him for six days, and the sumpter-inules will trans- 
port subsistence for six days more. When we arrive in 
the valley of Aosta, wo shall hasten to the fertile banks 
of the Tessino, whore abundance and glory will reward 
our daiing enterprise.” In pm'suance of this bold de- 
sign, the most active preparations were made by Mar- 
mont to facilitate the passage. Two million of rations of 
biscuit were baked at Lyons, and transported by the lake 
of Geneva to Villeneuve, to await the arrival of the army ; 
trees were felled in the forests of the Jura to form sledges 
for the cannon, and mules and peasants summoned from 
all quarters to aid in the transport of the stores and 
ammunition. Napoleon set out from Paris on the 6th 
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May, and arriyed at Geneva on tlie 8tli. He instantly 
sent for Marescot, the chief of engineers. After listen- 
ing with patience to his enumeration of the difhculties of 
the attempt, he said, “Is it possible to pass 1”— “ Yes !” 
he replied, “but with difficulty.” — “Let us then set out,” 
answered the First Consul : words eminently descriptive 
of the clear conception and immovable resolution which 
formed the leading features of that great man’s character.’- 
At Geneva, Napoleon had an inteiwiew with M. Necker, 
who had remained in retirement at his villa of Coppet, 

. near that town, since the period of his banishment by the 
Constituent Assembly. He professed himself little struck 
witli his conversation, and alleged that ho did not disguise 
Ills desii'e to be restored to the direction of the Republican 
finances; but it is .probable the First Consul regarded the 
Swiss statesman with prejudiced eyes, from his strong 
sense of the incalculable evils which his concessions to 
democratic ambition had brought upon the French people.^ 
On the 13th, he passed in review at Lausanne the van- 
guard of the real ai*my of reserve, consisting of six regi- 
ments of veteran troops, newly equipped, and in the finest 
possible order. Shortly after, he received a visit from 
Carnot, the minister of war, who brought accounts of the 
victory of hloeskii’ch, and the advance of Moi’eau in Ger- 
many; while the stores and artillery arrived from all 
quarters. The preparations were rapidly completed. A 
hundred large firs were hollowed out so as to receive each 
a piece of artillery ; the carriages were taken to pieces and 
put on the backs of mules ; the ammunition dispersed 
among the peasants, who arrived from all quarters with 
their beasts of burden to share in the ample rewards which 
the French engineers held forth to stimulate their activity. 
Two companies of artillery -workmen were stationed, the 
one at St Pierre, on the north, the other at St Remi, on 
the south of the mountains, to take to pieces the artillery, 
and remount them on their carnages ; the ammunition of 
the army was conveyed in little boxes, so constructed as 
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to go on the backs of mules. With such admirable preci- chap. 
sion "vrere these aiTangements made, that the dismounting 
and replacing of the guns hardly retarded for an hour the 
march of the columns; and the soldiers, animated by the 
norelty and splendour of the enteiywise, vied with each 
other in tlieir elforts to second the actinty of tlieir officers. 
Berthier, when they reached the foot of the mountains, 
addressed them in the following proclamation : “ The sol- 
diers of the Rhine have signalised themselves by glorious 
triumphs ; those of the army of Italy struggle with invin- 
ciblo pei’scverance against a superior enemy. Emulating 
their virtues, do you ascend and reconquer beyond the 
Alps the plains which were the first theatre of French 
glory. Conscripts ! you behold the ensigns of victory : 
march, and emulate the veterans who have won so many 
triumphs ; learn from them how to bear and overcome 
the fatigues inseparable fi’om war. Buonajjarte is with 
you ; he has come to witness your first triumph. Prove 
to him that you are the same men whom he formerly led 
in these regions to immortal renown.” These words in- jo 
flamed to the highest pitch the ardour of the soldiers, and 
there was but one feeling throughout the army, that of im, 
seconding to the uttermost the glorious enterprise in which iii.i 69 ,iro; 
they were engaged.^ 

On the 1 6th May, the First Consul slept at the convent 
of St Maurice, at the foot of the northern side of the St Passag^ of 
Bernard, and on the following morning the army com- tafnT””" 
incnced the passage of the mountain. During the four 
following days the march continued, and from eight to 
ten thousand men passed daily. The first night they slept 
at St Pierre, the second at St Remi or Etroubles, the third 
at Aosta. Napoleon himself remained at St Maurice till the 
20th, when the whole army had crossed. The passage, 
though toilsome, presentecl no extraordinary difficulties 
till the leading column arrived at St Pierre. But from 
that village to the summit, the ascent was painful and 
laborious in the highest degree. To each gun a hundred 
YOU. v. z 
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CHAP, men 'were harnessed, and rclieTed by their comrades 
cYery half mile ; the soldiers vied -with each other in the 
fatiguing undertaking of dragging it up the toilsome and 
rugged track, and it soon became a point of honour for 
each column to prevent their cannon from falling behind 
the array. To support their efforts, the music of each 
regiment played at its head, and ’svhero the paths vrere 
peculiarly steep, the charge sounded to give additional 
vigour to their exertions. Toiling painfully up the ascent, 
liardly venturing to halt to draw breath lest the march of 
the column should be retarded, ready to sink under the 
weight of their arms and baggage, the soldiers animated 
each other by warUke songs, and the solitudes of the St 
Bernard resounded w'ith the strains of military music. 
From amidst the snows and the clouds, the glittering 
hands of armed men appeared ; and the distant chamois 
on the mountains above, startled by the unwonted spec- 

jNap.i. 25 fl. tacle, boundcd away to the regions of desolation, and 
paused on the summit of their inaccessible cliffs to gaze on 
the colunrns w’hich w'ound ai’ound their feet.^ 

After six hours of toilsome ascent, the head of the army 

The summit reached the hospice at the summit ; and the troops, for- 
getting their fatigues, traversed with joyful steps the 
snowy vale, or, reposing beside the cool rvaters of the lake, 
rent the air with acclamations at the approaching termi- 
nation of their labours. By the provident care of the 
monks, supported by large supplies furnished by Napoleon, 
every soldier received a large ration of bread and cheese, 
and a di’aught of wine at the gate — a seasonable supply, 
which exhausted the ample stores of their establishment, 
but was fully repaid by the First Consul before the ter- 
mination of the campaign. After an hour’s rest, the 
columns wound along the margin of the lake, and began 
the steep and perilous descent to St Renii. The difficul- 
ties here were still greater than on the northern side. 
The snow, hard beneath, was beginning to melt on the 
siuface, and gi’eat numbers, both of men and horses, lost 
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tlicir footing, and were precipitated down the rapid decli- chap. 
•city. * At length, however, they reached a more hospi- -11 — 1 
table region; the sterile rocks and snow gave place to 
lierbage, euaiuellcd witli the flowers of spring; a few firs 
next gave token of the descent into the woody region ; 
gradually a thick forest overshadowed their march, and 
before they reached Etroubles, the soldiers, who had so 
recently shivered in the blasts of winter, were melting 
under the rays of an Italian sun.f Napoleon himself 
crossed on the 20th. He was mounted on a sure-footed 
mule, which ho obtained from the Priory of St Maurice, 
and attended by a young and active guide, who confided 
to him, without knowing his quality, all his wishes, and 
was astonished to find them, some time after, all realised 
by the generous recollection of the First Consul. He 
rested an hour at the convent, and descended to St Remi 
over the hard and slippery surface of the snow, chiefly on u! ' ’ 
foot, often sliding down, and with considerable difficulty.^ 

Tlie passage of the St Bernard has been the subject of 
great exaggeration from those who are unacquainted with 
the ground. To speak of the French troops traversing 

* It is a curious coincidence, that a difficulty precisely similar befell Hanni- 
bal when his army began the descent on the Italian side of the Alps. Tho 
snows,” says Polybius, of the former year, having remained unmelted upon 
the mountains, were now covered over by those which had fallen in the present 
year. The latter, being soft and of no gi’eat depth, gave an eas}^ admission to 
the foot ; hut wlicii tliese were trodden through, and the soldiers began to 
touch the snows that lay beneath, which were now so firm that they would 
yield to no impression, their feet both fell at once from under them, as if they 
had been walking on the edge of some high and slippery precipice. A nd when 
struggling with their hands and knees to recover from their fall, they slid down 
with great violence.”' — Polybius, iii. 55. 

t Oh joy ! the signs of life appear, 

The first and single fir 

That on the limits of the living world 

Strikes in the ice ibs roots ; 

Another, and another now, 

And now the larch, that flings its arms 
Down-cuiwing like the falling wave. 

And now the aspen's glittering leaves 
Gray glitter on the moveless twig. 

The poplar’s varying verdure now. 

And now the birch so beautiful. 

Light as a lady’s plume.” 
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paths known only to the smuggler or the chamois-hunter 
is ridiculous, when the road has been a beaten passage for 
two thousand years, and is traversed daily in summer by 
great numbers of travellers. One would suppose, from 
these descriptions, it was over the Col du Geant between 
Chamonni and Aosta, or over the summit of the Col du 
Bonhomme, that the French army had passed. It will 
bear no comparison with the passage of Hannibal over 
the Mont Cenis,* opposed as it was by the mountain 
tribo.s, through paths comparatively unformed, and in the 
course of which the Carthaginian general lost nearly half 
his army. Having traversed on foot both the ground 
over which Napoleon’.s army passed at the Groat St Ber- 
nard, that traversed by Suwarroff on the St Gothard, the 
Scbiichenthal, and the Engiberg, and that surmoimted by 
Macdonald in the passage of the Spliigen, the Mont 
Aprigal, and the ilout Tonal, the author is enabled to 
speak with perfect confidence as to the comparative merit 
of these different undertakings. From being commenced 
in the depth of winter, and over ridges comparatively 
nnfi’equcntcd, the march of Macdonald wms by far the 
most hazardous, so far as mere natural difficulties were 
concerned ; that of Suwarroff w'as upon the whole the 
most wortliy of admiration, from the vigorous I'esistance 
ho experienced at eveiy step, the total iue.xperieuce of his 
troops in mountain -warfare, and the unparalleled hard- 
ships, both physical and moral, in which its later stages 
were involved. That of Napoleon over the St Bernard, 
during a fine season, without any opposition from the 
enemy, with every aid from the 2 ^casantry of the district, 
and tlic experience of his own officers, and by a road 
impracticable only for carriages and cannon, must, with 
every impartial obsen'er acquainted with the ground, 
rank as the easiest of these memorable enterprises. 

Lannes, who commanded the advanced-guard, descended 

* Tho author has no doubt Hannibal passed the Alps by the Mont Cenis. 
His reasons are given elsewhere. 
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' rapidly tlie beautiful Talley of Aosta, occupied the to'wii chap. 

of the same name, and ovorthreu' at Chatillon a body of 
fifteen hundred Croatians who endeavoured to dispute 
his joassage. The soldiers, finding themselves in a level The amy is 
and fertile valley, abounding with trees, vines, and pas- ?Kuey of 
ture, deemed their difficulties past, and joyfully followed 
the hourly increasing w’aters of the Dora Baltca, under 
spreading chestnuts, and amidst smiling vineyards, until 
their advance was suddenly checked by the fort and 
cannon of Bard. This inconsiderable fortification had 
wellnigh proved a more serious obstacle to the army than 
the whole perils of the St Bernard. Situated on a pyra- 
midal rock midway between the opposite cliffs of the 
valley, which there approach very near to each other, 
and at the distance of not more than fifty yards from 
either side, it at once commands the narrow road which is 
conducted close under its ramparts, and is beyond the 
reach of any but regular approaches. The cannon of 
the ramparts, two-and-twenty in number, are so disposed 
■ upon its well-constructed bastions, as to command not 

only the great road which travei'ses the village at its feet, 
but every path on either side of the adjacent mountains 
I by which it appears practicable for a single person to 

I pass.^ No sooner was the advanced-guard arrested byipersonas 

I this formidable obstacle, than Lannes advanced to the 

i front, and ordered an assault on the town, defended only 

i by a single wall. It w-as quickly carried by the irapetu- 

I osity of the French grenadiers; but the Austrians retired 
in good order into the fort on the rock above, and from its 
? secure casemates the garrison kept up an incessant fire 
f upon every column that attempted the passage. Mares- 

~ cot, the chief of the engineers, reported, after a recon- 

noissance, that the fort could not be carried by a coup-de- 
main., while the rocky cliffs of the mountains on either 2?.?. jom.’ 

xij]. 182 , 

side opposed the greatest difficulties to a regular siege.^ i r^7‘ 
r The advance of the army was instantly checked ; cannon, Bot. iv. w.’ 

caissons, infantry, and cavalry, accumulated in the naiTow 
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defile in tlie upper part of tlie valley, and the alarm 
rapidly running from front to rear, the advance of the 
columns behind was already suspended, from the appre- 
hension that the enterprise vras impracticable, and that 
they must recross the mountains. 

Napoleon, deeming all his difficulties surmounted, was 
advancing with joyful steps down the southern declivity of 
the St Bernard, when ho received this alarming intcUi- 
gonce. Instantly advancing to the vanguard, ho ascended 
the Monte Albaredo, Avhich commanded the fort on the 
left bank of the Dora Baltea, and with his telescope long 
and minutely surveyed its walls. He soon perceived that 
it was possible for the infantry to pass by a path along 
the face of the cliffs of that rugged mountain, above the 
range of the guns of the fort ; but by no exertions was it 
possible to render it practicable for artillery. In vain the 
Austrian commandant was summoned, and threatened 
with instant assault and death in case of refusal to sur- 
render; he replied as became a man of courage and honour, 
•well aware of the importance of his position, and the 
means of defending it which were in his power. A few 
pieces of artillery were, by gi-eat efforts, hoisted up to an 
eminence on the Monte Albaredo which commanded the 
fort ; but their fire produced little impression on the bomb- 
proof batteries and vaulted casemates which sheltered the 
garrison ; a single piece only, placed on the steeple of the 
town, answered with effect to the fire of one of the bastions. 
Time pressed, however, and it was indispensable that the 
army should without delay continue its advance. Con- 
trary to the advice of Marescot, Napoleon ordered an 
escalade; and Berthier formed three columns, each of three 
hundred grenadiers, who advanced with the utmost resolu- 
tion at midnight to the assault. They climbed in silence 
up the rock, and reached the works without being dis- 
covered. The outer palisades were carried, and the 
Austrian videttes retired precipitately to the rampart 
above; but at its foot aU the efforts of the Republicans 
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■were frustrated. The garrison was instantly on the alert, cuap. 
A shower of balls spread death through their ranks, wliile 
vast numbers of shells and hand-grenades, thrown down 
amongst them, aiigmented the confusion and alarm in- , 
separable from a nocturnal attack. After susta,ining 3' fg™ ■ 
heavy loss, they were compelled to abandon the attempt ; iv. io2.““‘ 
the passage seemed hermetically closed ; the army could 
not advance a step further in its progress.’- 

In this extremity, the genius and intrepidity of the 
Fi’ench engineers surmounted the di-fficulty. The infantry Device v 
and cavalry of Lannes’ division traversed one by one the 
path on the Monte Albaredo, and re-formed lower down 
the valley; wdiile the artillerymen succeeded in drawing 
their cannon, in the dark, through the to'wn, close under 
the guns of the fort, by spreading straw and dung u|)on 
the streets, and wrapping the wheels up, so as to prevent 
the slightest sound being heard. In this manner forty 
pieces and a hundred caissons were drawn through during 
the night, while the Austrians, in unconscious security. May 25. 
slumbered above, beside their loaded cannon, directed 
straight into the street where the passage wms going for- 
ward. A few grenades and combustibles were merely 
thrown at random over the ramparts during the gloom, 
which killed a considerable number of the French en- 
gineers, and blew up several of their ammunition-waggons, 
but without arresting for a moment the passage. Before 
daylight a sufficient number were passed to enable the ad- 
vanced-guard to continue its march ; and an obstacle, 
which might have proved the ruin of the whole enterprise, 

Avas effectually overcome. During the succeeding night, 
the same hazardous operation was repeated -with equal 
success ; and while the Austrian commander was writing 
to Melas that he had seen thirty -fii'e thousand men and 
four thousand horse cross the path of the Albaredo, but 
that not one piece of artillery or caisson should pass be- 
neath the guns of his fortress, the whole cannon and ammu- 
nition of the array were safely proceeding on the road to 
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Irrea. The fort of Bard itself held out till the 5th June; 
and we have the autliority of Napoleon for the assertion, 
that if the passage of the artilleiy had been delayed till 
its fall, all hope of success in the campaig-n was at an end. 
The presence of an Austrian division seven thousand 
strong would have fully sufficed to destroy the French 
troops as they emerged without cannon from the perilous 
defile of the Albaredo. On such trivial incidents do the 
fate and the revolutions of nations in the last result often 
depend.^ 

Meanwhile Lannes, proceeding onward with the ad- 
vanced-guard, emerged from tlic mountains, and appeared 
before the walls of Ivrca. This place, once of considerable 
strength, and which in 1704 had withstood for ten days 
all tlie efforts of the Duke of Vendome with a formidable 
train of artillery, had of late years fallen into decay, and 
its ruined walls, but partially armed, hardly offered an 
obstacle to an enterprising enemy. Lannes ordered an 
assault at once on the three gates of the city. He ad- 
vanced himself with the column on the right, and with his 
own hand directed the first strokes of the hatchet at the 
palisades. The defences were soon broken down, the 
chains of the drawbi'idges cut, the gates blown open, and 
the Republicans rushed, vrith loud shouts, on all sides into 
the town. A battalion which defended the walls was 
forced to fly, leaving three hundred prisoners in the hands 
of tlie enemy ; and the Austrian troops drawn up behind 
the town retired precipitately towards Turin. They took 
post behind the Chinsella, spreading themselves out, ac- 
cording to custom, over a long line, to cover every approach 
to the capital of Piedmont. They were there attacked 
on the following day by the French general, and a warm 
contest ensued. The Imperialists, confident in the numbers 
and prowess of their cavahy, vigorously charged the Re- 
publicans ; but, though they urged their horses to the 
very bayonets of the infantry, they were in the end re- 
pulsed, and the bridge over the river was carried by the 
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assailants. After this check the Austrians retired to^srards 
Turin ; and Lannes, pursuing his successes, pushed on to 
tlie banks of the Po, where he made himself master of 
a flotilia of boats, of the greatest ralue to the iiiYading 
armj, as they did not possess the smallest bridge-equi- 
page. The whole army, thirty-six thousand strong, was 
assembled at Ivrea, with aU its artillciy, on the 28th, 
while the advanced-guard puslied its patrols to the gates 
of Turin.^ 

While the centre of the army of reserve was thus sur- 
mounting the difficulties of the St Bernard, the right and 
left wings performed with equal success the movements 
assigned to them. ThuiTeau, with five thousand men, 
crossed the Mont Cenis, and descended to Suza and Noval- 
ese ; while Moncey, detached with sixteen thousand choice 
troops from the army of the Rhine, crossed the St Gothard, 
and began to appear in the neighbourhood of the Lago 
Maggiore. At the same time General Bethoncourt, with 
a brigade of Swiss troops, ascended the Simplon, and, 
forcing the terrific defile of Gondo, appeared at Duomo 
d’Ossola, and opened up a communication with the left 
of the amy. Thus, above sixty thousand men, converging 
I from many different quarters, w'ere assembled in the 

I plains of Piedmont, and threatened the rear of the Impe- 

; rial army engaged in the defiles of the Appenincs from 

■ Genoa to the mouth of the Var. No sooner did Melas 

i receive information of the appeai’ance of this formidable 

f enemy in the Italian plains, than he despatched couriers 

! in all directions to concentrate his troops. Ho himself, 

i as already mentioned, broke up from the Var with the 

il greater part of his forces, and orders were despatched to 

' Ott to raise the siege of Genoa, and hasten with all the 

strength he could collect to the Bormida. The orders 

■ arrived at Genoa just at the time w'hen the capitulation 
was going forward, so that the advance of the army of 

; reserve was too late to raise the siege of that fortress ; 

j but still an important and decisive operation awaited the 
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First Consul. To oppose him, in the first instance, the 
Austrians had only the corps of Wukasso'wich, Laudon, 
and Haddick, who could hardly muster eighteen thousand 
men in all, and not abore six thousand at any one point, 
so widely were their immense forces scattered over the 
countries they had conquered; while the concentration of 
their troops from the Var and the neighbourhood of Genoa 
would require a considerable tinie.^ 

In these circumstances the French commander had the 
choice of tlmce diflerent plans, each of which promised to 
be attended with important results. The first was to in- 
cline to the right, form a junction witli Thurreciu, and, in 
concert with Suebet, attack the Austrian army under 
Mclas ; the second, to cross the Po by means of the barks 
so opportunely thrown into his power, and advance to 
the relief of Massena, who yet lield out ; the third, to 
move to the left, pass the Tessino, form a junction with 
Moncey, and capture Milan with the stores and reserve 
parks of the Imperialists. Of these different plans the 
first appeared unadvisable, as the forces of Melas were 
superior to those of the First Consul without the addition 
of Moncey, and it was extremely hazardous to run the 
risk of a defeat, while the fort of Bard still held out and 
interriqffed the retreat of the army. The second was 
equally perilous, as it jdunged the invading army, without 
any line of communication, into the centre of the Imperial 
forces, and it u'as doubtful whether Genoa could hold out 
till the Republican eagles approached the Bochetta. The 
third had the disadvantage of abandoning Massena to his 
fate ; but to counterbalance that, it offered the most bril- 
liant results. The possession of Milan could not fail to 
produce a great moral impression, both on the Imperialists 
and the Italians, and to renew, in general estimation, 
the halo of glory w'hich encircled the brows of the 
First Consid. The junction with Moncey would raise the 
army to full fifty thousand effective men, and secure for 
it a safe retreat in case of disaster by the St Gothard and 
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tlie Simplon; the magazines and parks of reseiTe collected chap. 
by the Austrians lay exposed to immediate capture in the 
unprotected to'wns of Lombardy; Tvhile, by intercepting 
their communications with Germany, and compelling them 
to fidit with their rear towards France and the Maritime 

® . . . ^Nap.i.2()8, 

Alps, the inestimable advantage was gained of renderiDg |70. ^ J^om. 
any considerable disaster the forerunner of irreparable ise! 
ruin.'”' 

Influenced by these considerations, Napoleon directed 
his troops rapidlj'' towards the Tessin o, and arriredon the Advance 
banks of that river on the Slst May. The arrival of so 
great a force, in a quarter where they were totally unex- 
pected, threw the Austrians into the utmost embarrass- 
ment. All their disposable infantry was occupied at 
Bellinzona in opposing the advance of Moncey, or bad 
retired behind the Lago Maggiore, before Bethcncourt. 

The only troops which they could collect to oppose the 
passage were the cavalry of Festenberg, with a few regi- 
ments under Laudon — a force under five thousand men, 
and totally inadequate to maintain the line of the Tessino 
from Calende, where it flows out of the Lago Maggiore, 
to Pavia, where it joins the Po, against an enemy thirty 
thousand strong. Unable to guard the line of the river, 
the cavalry of Festenberg was drawn up in front of Tm- 
bigo, when Gerard, with the advanced-guard, crossed the 
river under cover of the French artillery, advantageously 
posted on the heights behind, and instantly made liimsclf 
master of the bridge of Navigho, by which the infantry 
of the division began to defile to his assistance. He was 
immediately and warmly attacked by the Imperial cavalry ; 
but though they at first had some success, yet the French 
having retired into a woody position deeply intersected 
by canals, they succeeded in maintaining their ground, 
until the Republicans had crossed over in such numbers 
as to enable them to carry Turbigo with the bayonet, and 
effectually establish themselves on the left bank of the 
river. At the same time Murat effected a passage at 
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CHAP, Buffalora. on the great road from Turin to Milan, -with 
hardly any opposition ; the Austrians retired on all sides, 
Napoleon, with the adyanced-guard, made his trium- 
iNap.i,- 27 i, pliant entry into Milan on the 2 d June, where he was 

2/2, Dum. * . /'•ITT • 

iii.265,2(i8. rcceiyed with transports of joy by the democratic party, 
20^2^0.' and by the inconstant populace with the same applause 
which they had lavished the year before on Suwarroffd 
Nothing could exceed the astonishment of the Milanese 
Ho spreads at tliis suddcii apiiaritioii of the Republican hero. Some 
odr Lorn- bcHeYcd lie had died near the Red Sea, and that it was 
^rociama- ouB of his brothers who commanded the army; none wore 
troops! aware that he had so recently crossed the Alps, and re- 
turned to the scenes of his former glory. He instantly 
dismissed the Austrian autl'.oritics, re-established, with 
more show than sincerity, the republican magistrates; but 
foreseeing that the chances of war might expose his 
partisans to severe reprisals, wisely forbade any harsh 
measures against the dethroned party. Taking advan- 
tage of the public enthusiasm which his unexpected arrival 
occasioned, he procured, by contributions and levies, large 
supplies for his troops, and augmented their numbers by 
the regiments of Moucey, which slowly made their ap- 
pearance from the St Gothard. On the 6 th and vth 
June these troops were reviewed, and the French outposts 
extended in all directions. They were jrashed to Placentia 
and the Po, the principal towns in Lombardy being aban- 
doned, without resistance, by the Austrians. Pavia fell 
into their hands, with 200 pieces of cannon, 8000 muskets, 
and stores in proportion. At the same time the following 
animated proclamation was addi-essed to the troops, and 
electrified all Europe, recently accustomed only to the re- 
verses of the Republicans: — “Soldiers! when we began our 
march, one of our departments was in the possession of 
the enemy : consternation reigned through all the south 
of France. The greatest part of the Ligurian republic, 
the most faithful ally of our country, was overrun. The 
Cisalpine republic, annihilated in the last campaign, 
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groaned under the feudal yoke. You advanced, and 
already the French territory is delivered : joy and hope 
have succeeded in our country to consternation and fear. 
You will restore liberty and independence to the .people 
of Genoa : you already are in the capital of the Cisalpine 
republic. The enemy, terror-struck, seeks only to regain 
his frontiers : you have taken from him his hospitals, his 
magazines, his reserve parks. The first act of the cam- 
paign is finished ; millions of men address you in strains 
of praise. But shall we allow our audacious enemies to 
violate with impunity the territory of the republic'? Will 
you permit the army to escape which has carried terror 
among your families? You •will not. March, then, to 
meet him ; tear from his brows the laurels he has won ; 
teach the world tliat a malediction attends those who 
violate the territory of the gi’eat people. The result of 
our efforts will be unclouded glory and a durable peace.”^ 
While these important oper-ations were going forward 
in Lombardy, hlelas conceived the project of threatening 
bis adversary’s communications by a movement on Ver- 
celli. But, when on the point of executing this design, 
be received intelligence of the simultaneous disasters which 
in so many different quarters were accumulating on the 
Austrian monarchy; the repeated defeats of Kray in 
Germany, and his concentration in the intrenched camp 
at Ulm; the arrival of Moncey at Bcllinzona, and the 
retreat of W ukassowicb towards the Adda. In these cir- 
cumstances more cautious measures seemed necessary, and 
he resolved to concentrate his army under the cannon of 
Alessandria. But while the French soldiers were aban- 
doning themselves to the flattering illusions which this 
extraordinary and rapid success suggested, they received 
the disastrous intelligence of the sun'ender of Genoa; and 
Napoleon had the mortification of finding, from the point 
to which the troops who capitulated were to be conveyed, 
that they could be of no service to him in the decisive 
operations that were fast approaching. It was evident. 
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CHAP, therefore, that he would have the whole Austrian army on 
his hands at once, and therefore no time was to be lost in 
1800. striking a decisive blow. The fort of Bard capitulated on 
the 5th June, which hotli disengaged the troops of Cha- 
hran employed in its reduction, and opened the St 
Bernard as a secure line of retreat in case of disaster. 
The rapid marches and counter-marches of the Republi- 
cans througli the plain of Lombardy, had made the enemy 
fall back to Mantua and tlie line of the Mincio, and the 
French troops already occupied Lodi and blockaded 
Fizzighettonc, and other fortresses on the Po. But from 
this dispersion of force, and eccentric direction given to a 
large portion of the army, arose a most serious inconve- 
nience; it reduced to one-half the mass that could be 
collected to make head against Mclas in Piedmont. In 
effect, out of the sixty-five thousand men which he com- 
manded in Lombardy, Napoleon coidd only collect thirty 
thousand in one body to meet the main army of the 
enemy. But, confident in his own abilities and the spirit 
277I'’’ Dum.’ troops, he resolved with tliis inconsiderable force to 
jom^xiif Melas off from his line of retreat ; and for this purpose 
But Pj' upon Stradella, on the right bank of the Po, wliich 

1-27.’ ~ ’ brought him on the great road from Alessandria to 
Mantua.^ 

The French army began its march towards the Po on 
ThePrench the Ctli Junc, and Lannes, commanding the advanced- 
cS'up guard, crossed that river at St Cipriano. At the same 
Amtrkns thne Murut, who had broken up from Lodi, attacked the 
tMes-de-pont at Placentia, and di'ove the Austrians out of 
that town on the road towards Tortona ; while Duhesme, 
not less fortunate, assailed Cremona, and expelled the 
garrison, with the loss of eight hundred men. The line of 
tlie Po being thus broken through at three points, the 
Imperialists everywhere fell back; and, abandoning all 
hope of maintaining their communication with Mantua 
and their reserves in the east of Italy, concentrated their 
forces near Stradella, towards Casteggio and Montebello. 
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Ofct tlici'c ioiued them with the forces rendered disposable chap. 
bj the surrender of Genoa, and stationed his troops on a 
chain of gentle eminences, in two lines, so disposed as to 
be able to support one another in case of need. Fifteen 
thousand chosen troops were there di’awn up in the most 
advantageous position : their right resting on the heights 
which formed the roots of the Appenines, and command- 
ing the great road to Tortona which wound round their 
feet; their left extending into the plain, where their 
splendid cavalry could act with effect. At the sight of 
such an array, Lannes was a moment startled; but, in- 
stantly pei'ceiving the disastrous effect which the smallest 
rctrogi-ade movement might have on a corps with its rear 
resting on the Po, he resolved fortliwith to attack the 
enemy. His forces did not exceed nine thousand men, 23 
while those of the enemy were fifteen thousand strong; 
but the division of Victor, of nearly equal strength, was 288, m. 
only two leagues in the rear, and might be expected to 
take a part in the combat before its termination.^ 

The French infantry with great gallantry advanced in 
echelon, under a shower of grape-shot and musketry, to Desperate 
storm the hills on the right of the Austrian position, actlnthero, 
where strong batteries were placed, which commanded the 
whole field of battle. They succeeded in carrying the ■"■orstca. 
heights of Revetta; but they were there assailed, while 
disordered by success, by six fresh regiments, and driven 
with great slaughter down into the plain. In the centre, 
on the great road, Watrin with difficulty maintained him- 
self against the vehement attacks of the Imperialists ; 
and notwithstanding the utmost efforts of Lannes, defeat 
appeared inevitable, when the battle was restored by the 
arrival of a division of Victor’s corps, which enabled the 
Republicans to rally their troops and prepare a fresh 
attack. New columns were immediately formed to assail 
the heights on the left, while Watrin commenced a furious 
onset in the centre ; the Austrians were everywhere 
driven back, and the triumph of the French appeared 
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certain, -when Ott brought up his reserves from the second 
line, and victory again inclined to the other side. The 
Republicans, attached in their turn by fresh troops, gave 
■«’ay, and the loud shouts of the Imperialists announced a 
total overthrow, when the arrival of the remainder of 
Victor’s corps not only restored tlie balance, but turned it 
against the Austrians. Tlieir troops, however, were too 
cxjrericnced, and their confidence in themselves too great, 
to yield without a desperate struggle. Both sides were 
animated by the most hcar-t-stirring recollections. The 
French fought to regain the laurels they had won in the 
first Italian campaign, the Imperialists to preserve those 
they had reaped in so many later triumphs ; and both 
parties felt that the fate of the war, in a great degree, 
depended on their exertions; for the Austrians struggled 
to gain time for the concentration of their forces to meet 
this new enemy, the Republicans to avoid being driven 
backAvith ruinous loss into the Po. The last reserr’-cs on 
both sides were soon engaged, and the contending parties 
fought long hand to hand with the most heroic resolution. 

, At length the arrival of Napoleon, with the division 
Gardanuc, decided tlie victory. Ott, Avho now saw his 
right tinned, while the centre and left were on the point 
of giving way, reluctantly gave the signal of retreat; and 
the Imperialists, in good order, and with measured steps, 
retired towards St Juliauo, after thron ing a garrison of a 
thousand men into the fortress of Tortona.J'"' 

This was one of the most desperate actions which had 
yet occurred in the war. “ The bones,” said Lannes, 
“ cracked in my dhusion like glass in a hailstorm.” The 

* It is remarkable tluifc Xapolcoii’s foresight had, before he crossed the Alp.s, 
pointed to St Juliuiio as the theatre of his lirst conliict witix the enemy. “ Un 
jonr, avant de partir, couehe snr ses cartes, y posmit dcs signes de diifereiitos 
conleurs, ponr figurer la position des corps Fran9ais et Arntrichiens, il disait 
devant son secretaire Bourriemie: — *'Ce pauvre M. de Melas passera par Turin, 
sc repliera vers Ale xandrie: Je passerai ie Pft, jo le joindiui sur la route de Plai- 
saiice, dans les plaincs do la yScrivia, je le battrai la, 15,.’ Eii disant ces mots, 
il posait uu de scs signes a St Juliano'’ — -Bourrienni-i, iv, 86 ; and Thiers’ Con- 
^idai ei V E-mxnre, i. Zbl . 
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Austrians lost in it three thousand killed and wounded, chap. 
and fifteen hundred prisoners. The French had to lament 
nearly an equal number slain or disabled ; but the moral 
eifcct of the yictory was immense, and more than coun- Posiuonof 
terbalanced all their losses. It restored at once the spirit in 
of their troops, which the continued disasters of the pre- 
ceding campaign had severely weakened ; and when Napo- 
leon traversed the field of battle late in the evening, he 
found the soldiers lying on the ground, and exhausted 
with fatigue, but animated with all their ancient enthu- 
siasm. He halted his army at Stradella, a strong posi- 
tion, formed by the advance of a lower ridge of the Appen- 
ines towards the Po, where the intersected and broken 
nature ,of the ground promised to render unserviceable - 
the numerous cavalry of the enemy. In this position he 
remained the three following days, concentrating and 
organising his troops for the combat which was approach- 
ing, and covering by Utes-de-font the two bridges over 
the Po in his rear — his sole line of retreat in case of dis- 297, m 
astci’, or means of rejoining the large portion of his army 2 So,‘ 26 r.‘ 
which remained behind.^ 

While Napoleon, with the anny of reserve, was thus 
threatening Melas in front, and occupied, at Stradella, the Disastrous 
principal line by which the Austrian general could re- Einitzfrom 
establish his communications with the plain of Lombardy, 
disasters of the most formidable kind were accumulating , 
in the rear of the Imperialists. No sooner did Elnitz 
commence his retreat, in the night of the 27th May, than 
Suchet, reinforced by some thousands of the national guard 
in the vicinity, which raised his corps to fourteen thousand 
men, instantly resumed the offensive. His plan was, by 
constantly throwing forward his left wing up the rocky bed 
of the Roya, to gain the Col de Tende before the Aus- 
trians, and thus force them to retreat along the crest of the 
Appenines to gain -^ome of the more distant passes. At 
noon, on the following day, General Menard attacked the 
intrenchments which covered the retreat of the Austrians, 
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forced them, and made three liundred prisoners. Follow- 
ing up his successes, he advanced rapidly on the three suc- 
ceeding days, and on the 31st attacked Bcllegarde, and 
drove him from a strong position on the Col dc Braus. 
On the next day, all the French columns were put in 
motion by sunrise. Gamier moved upon the Col de Tendo 
by the Col de Rauss ; Menard, by the heights of Pietra 
Cava, directed his steps to the foi’t of Saorgio, now dis- 
mantled, and the camp of Mille-Fourches ; while Brunet 
attacked the Col de Braus in front, supported by a lateral 
column on each flank. These movements, tlioiigli com- 
plicated from the nature of the ground, were attended 
with complete success. The important positions of the 
Col de Rauss, and the camp of Millc-Fourches, were suc- 
cessively carried, the troops who defended them flying 
towards the Col de Tende and Fontan, leaving a thou- 
sand prisoners in the hands of the Republicans; Menard 
descended from the heights in its rear to the romantic 
fort of Saorgio, which fell without any resistance ; at 
the same time. Gamier and Lesuire established them- 
selves on the Col de Tende, the troops intrusted with 
the defence of which sought refuge within the walls of 
Coni.^ 

The great road by the Col de Tende being thus forced, 
and the Austrian line broken thi'ough the middle, the 
usual series of disasters fell upon their scattered detach- 
ments. Elnitz, instead of uniting his forces to fall on 
Menard, and regain the decisive pass of Saorgio and the 
great road, moved to the left to Aqua-Dolce to cover the 
communication with Genoa. The consequence of this 
was, that the Austrian generals, Ulm and Bellegarde, 
with two Austrian brigades, were surrounded at Breglio, 
and being cut off by the fall of Saorgio from the great 
road, had no alternative but to sacrifice their artillery, 
consisting of twelve light pieces, and throw themselves 
upon the heights of Foscoire, a branch of the Mont Jove. 
They were there attacked on the following day by Ro- 


June 3. 
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cliambeau, and driyen back to Pigna, Avliile Siicbct puv- chap. 
sued Elnitz to^Yal‘ds Aqua-Dolce, and Sleuard descended 
from tlic sources of tlic Tanaro towards Piero. He bad 
bardlj arrived at that place when Ubu and Bellegarde, 
who, after unbeard-of fatigues, bad surmounted the rugged 
mountains wbich overhang Triola, airived at the same 
place, exhausted with fatigue and totally unable to make 
any resistance. They occupied the houses without opposi- June 4. 
tioii, but they soon found that the overhanging woods 
wore filled with enemies, and, to complete their consterna- 
tion, intelligence shortly after arrived that Delaunay, with 
an entire brigade, had cut off their only line of retreat. A 
panic instantly seized the troops ; whole battalions threw June 7. 
down their arms and dispersed, and, after wandering for 
days in the woods, were compelled by the pangs of hunger 
to surrender to the enemy. Of their whole force, only 
three hundred men, with the two generals, made their 
retreat by the Monte Ariolo to Latterman’s camp. El- 
nitz at length, with eight thousand men, reached Ceva, 
having lost nearly nine thousand men in this disastrous 2M’24i!”' 
retreat; while Suchet united at Voltri with the gaixison 
of Genoa, landed at that place by the Austrians, and bot- p. 
advanced with these combined forces to the heights of 187, 195 .' 
Montenotte.^ 

These disasters accumulating, one after another, on all 
sides, rendered the position of Mclas highly critical. In Gaiimtre- 
his front was Napoleon, with the army of reserve, amount- Meks°totut 
ing in all to sixty thousand men; while, in his rear, Suchet through' Na- 
occupied all the mountain-passes, and was driving before 
him the scattered Imperialists like chaff before the wind. 

On his left, the awful barrier of the Alps, leading only 
into a hostile country, precluded all hopes of retreat ; 
while on his right, the ridges of the Appenines, backed by 
the sea, rendered it impossible to regain by a circuitous 
route the Hereditary States. Nothing could be more 
perilous than his situation ; but the Austrian veteran was 
not discouraged, and, concentrating all his disposable forces. 
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CHAP, lie rcsolred to give battle, and open a communication, 

. sword in band, with tbe eastern provinces of tbe empire. 

1800. witbout reason that be ventured on this step, 

albeit hazardous at all times, and doubly so when retreat 
was impossible, and communication with tbe base of opera- 
tions cut oif. He could collect above thirty thousand 
veteran troops in one field, animated with the best spirit, 
and proud of two campaigns of unbroken glory ; bis ar- 
tillery was greatly superior to that of tbe enemy, while the 
plains of the Bormida, where the decisive battle appa- 
reutl 3 'wa,s to be fought, seemed admirably adapted for his 
numerous and magnificent cavalr}". Having taken bis 
resolution, be despatched messengers in all directions to 
coiiccutratc bis forces ; Elnitz, with tlic broken remains of 
his corps, was recalled from Cera ; Ilohcnzollern from 
Genoa, tbe defence of which was intrusted to the at- 
... tenuated jrrisoners liberated from captivity by its fall ; 
298, sk while a courier was despatched in haste to Admiral 
k 4 ,' 248 .‘ Keith, to accelerate the arrival of a corps of twelve 
209." ’ thousand British, who at this decisive crisis lay inactive 
at Minorca.^ 

The post of Stradella, where Napoleon awaited the 
Arrival of ariival of the enemy, and baiTed the great road to the 
KCTt'at”** eastward, was singularly well adapted to compensate the 
SiqaS-* inferiority in cavalry and artillery of the First Consul. 
The right rested on impracticable morasses, extending to 
the Po ; the centre was strengthened by several large 
villages ; tlie left, commanding the great road, extended 
over heights, the commencement of the Appenines, crowned 
with a numerous artillery. In addition to these advan- 
tages for a defensive struggle, this position had others 
still more important in a strategetical point of view. 
Near it the principal feeders of the Po, the Tessino and 
the Adda, fall into that noble stream. Having the com- 
mand of the bridges over these rivers, and blocking up 
the main road from Alessandria to Placentia, with his left 
resting on the Appenines, and in possession of its passes. 
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the French , general had the entire command of the coun- 
try against an enemy advancing from the west. Napoleon 
remained there, awaiting the attack, for three days ; but 
the Austrian general had scarcely completed his prepara- 
tions, and he judged it not advisable to abandon the open 
plain, so favourable for his cavahy, for the broken ground 
selected by the enemy. On the 11th, Desaix, who had 
returned from Egypt, and joerformed quarantine at Toulon, 
anived at headquarters with his aides-de-camp, Savary 
and Rapp. They sat up all night conversing on the 
changes of France, and the state of Egypt since they had 
parted on the banks of the Nile; and the First Consul, 
who really loved his lieutenant, and appreciated liis mili- 
tary talents, immediately gave him the command of the 
division of Boudet. Finding that the Austrians were 
resolved not to attack him where he was, and remained 
grouped under the cannon of Alessandria, and fearful 
that they might recoil upon Suchet, or incline to the right 
towards Genoa, or the left to the Tessino, and threaten 
in turn his own communications, he resolved to give them 
battle in their own ground, and advanced to Voghera and 
the plain of Marengo. Ott, at his approach, retired 
across the Bormida, the two bridges over which were 
fortified, and armed with cannon.^ 

Melas learned on the 10th, at Alessandria, the disas- 
trous issue of the combat at Montebello, and the immense 
extent of the losses sustained by Elnitz. Far from being 
stunned by so many reverses, he only rose in firmness as 
the danger increased ; and, after despatching a courier to 
Lord Keith, with accounts of his critical situation, and 
liis resolution, in case of disaster, to fall back upon Genoa^ 
he addressed a noble proclamation to his troops, in which, 
without concealing their danger, he exhorted them to 
emulate their past glory, or fall with honom- on the fiield 
which lay before them. Napoleon, on his side, fearful 
that the enemy meditated a retreat, and might retire 
unbroken to the fastnesses of the Appenines, pushed for- 
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ward with vigour.- Lapoype, with his division, wdio had 
been left in observation on. the north of the Po, received 
orders instantly to cross that river, and hasten to the 
scene of action ; while Victor was directed to advance 
straight towards Marengo, and make himself master of 
the bridges over the Bormida. He successfully performed 
the task ; Slarcngo, after a slight resistance, was carried, 
and the victorious French troops w’ore arrested only by 
the fire of cannon from the iefcs-de-pont on tlic Bormida. 
The facility with wliicli Marengo Avas abandoned, con- 
firmed Napoleon in his opinion that the Austrian general 
meditated a retreat ; and impressed with this idea, lie 
resobnd to return during the night to Ponte Curone, and 
move in the direction of the Po — a resolution Avhich Avonid 
have proved fatal to his army, as it would have been 
attacked and routed on the folloAving day, Avhile execut- 
ing its movement, by the Austrian general. The rapid 
SAA'elling of the torrent of the Scrivia rendered this impos- 
sible, and induced the First Consul to fix his headquarters 
■ at Torre de Garofalo, between Tor ton a and Alessandria ; 
and during the night intelligence of such a kind Ai-as re- 
, ceived, as rendered it necessary to suspend the lateral 
movements, and concentrate all his forces to resist the 
enemy.^ 

In effect, Melas, having collected thirty-one thousand 
men on the Bormida, of which seven thousand were cavalry, 
with tw'o hundred pieces of cannon, was advancing with 
rapid strides towards Marengo ; having finally determined, 
in a general council on the preceding day, to risk every- 
thing on the issue of a battle. Napoleon’s troops of all 
arms present on the field, did not exceed twenty -nine 
thousand, of Avhich only three thousand six hundred were 
horse ; no less than thirty thousand being in observation 
or garrison in the Milanese states, or on the banks of the 
Po. The Austrian force had undergone a similar diminu- 
tion from the same supposed necessity of protecting the 
rear ; four thousand were left in Coni, and so many in 
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Liguria, that instead of the thirty thousand who were dis- chap. 
posable at the end of May in that quarter, only sixteen 
thousand joined the Imperial headquarters. Their spirits, 
however, which had been somewhat weakened by the 
recent reverses, were elevated to the highest degree when 
the determination to fight was taken ; every one returned 
in joyful spirits to his quarters; the camp resounded with 
warlike cries and the note of military preparation, and 
that mutual confidence between officers and men was ob- ' 

servable, which is the surest forerunner of glorious achieve- iso] 23 s! ' 
ments.^ 

By daybreak, on the 14th June, the whole army of 
Melas was in motion ; they rapidly defiled over the three Battle of 
bridges of the Bormida; and when the first rays of the sun 
appeared above the horizon, they glittered on twenty-one 
thousand foot-soldiers, seven thousand cavalry, and two 
hundred pieces of cannon, pressing forward in proud array 
over the vast and level field of Mai’engo, perhaps the only 
plain in Italy where charges of horse can be made in full 
career.^ The First Consul was surprised; he never antici- *Persomi 
pated an attack from the enemy; his troops were disposed “ 
in oblique order by echelon, the left in front, and the right 
at half a day’s march in the rear, in marching order; not 
more than twenty- two thousand men, under Lannes and 
Victor, could be bi’ought till noon into the field to with- 
stand the shock of the whole Austrian army. The vehe- 
mence of the cannonade soon convinced him that a general 
battle was at hand, and he instantly despatched orders to 
Desaix to remeasure his steps, and hasten to the scene of 
action. But before he could do this, events of the utmost 
importance had taken place. At eight o’clock, the Austrian 
infantry, under Haddick and Kaim, pi'eceded by a numer- 
ous and splendid array of artillery, which covered the 
deploying of their columns, commenced the attack. They 
speedily overthrew Gardanne, who with six battalions 
was stationed in front of Marengo, and drove him back in 
disorder towards that village. They were there received 
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by tlie bulk of Victor’s corps, wbich was by this time 
drawn up, with its centre in the Tillage, and its wings 
along the hollow of Fontanone, which separated the two 
armies ; that of Launes was still in the rear. For two 
hours, Victor withstood all the eiForts of Haddick and 
Kaim with heroic resolution : at length the corps of Lannes 
came up, and the forces on both sides became more equal. 
The battle now raged with the utmost fury ; the opposing 
columns stood, with iuTincible firmness, within pistol-shot 
• of each other, and all the chasms, produced by the dreadful 
’ discharges of artillery, were rapidly filled up by a regular 
movement to the centre of the brave men who formed the 
ranks. ^ 

While tliis desperate conflict was going on, intelligence 
was received that the advanced-guard of Suchet had 
reached Acqui in the rear. Melas, uneasy for his com- 
munications, detached two thousand five hundred horse to 
arrest his progress — an unnecessary precaution, as he was 
too far off to effect anything on the field of battle ; and 
which, perhaps, decided the fate of the day. At length 
the perseverance of the Austrians prevailed over the heroic 
devotion of the French ; the stream of the Fontanone was 
forced, Marengo was carried, and the Republicans were 
driven back to the second line they had foimed in the 
rear. Here they made a desperate stand, and Haddick’s 
division, disordered by success, was repulsed across the 
stream by Watrin with the right of Lannes’ division; but 
the Republicans could not follow up their advantage, as 
Victor’s corps, exhausted with fatigue, and severely weak- 
ened in numerical strength, was in no condition to support 
any offensive movement. The Austrians, perceiving his 
weakness, redoubled their efforts; a fresh attack was made 
on the centre and left, by which Victor’s corps, weakened 
by fom* houi’s’ incessant fighting, vras at length broken. 
The Imperialists pressed forward with redoubled vigour, 
when their adversaries gave way; their regiments were 
rapidly pursued, and frequently surrounded, and no re- 
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source remained but to trarerse for two leagues tlie open 
plain as far as St Juliano, where the reserve under Desaix 
might be expected to arrive for their support. The Im- 
perialists rapidly followed, preceded by fifteen pieces of 
artillery, wliich spread death through the retreating columns. 
Melas, with the centre, established himself at Marengo, 
and Lannes, now entirely uncovered on his left, was 
obliged to commence a retrogi’ade movement, which at 
first was performed by echelon in squares with admirable 
discipline. Gradually, however, the retreat became more 
disorderly ; in vain Kellennann and Champeaux, by re- 
peated charges, an’ested the Imperial cavalry, which swept 
round the retreating columns. They could not check the 
Hungarian infantry, which advanced steadily in pursuit, 
halting at every fifty yards, and pouring in destructive 
volleys, while the intervals between the regiments were 
filled up by a powerful artillery, which incessantly sent a 
storm of grapeshot through the retreating masses. No 
firmness could long endure such a trial. Gradually the 
squares broke ; the immense plain of Marengo was covered 
with fugitives ; the alarm spread even to the rear of the 
army, and the fatal cry, “Toui est perdu — sauve quipeut!” 
was already heard in the ranks.^ 

Matters were in this disastrous state, when Napoleon, 
at eleven o’clock, arrived on the field of battle with his 
guard. The sight of his staff, surrounded by two hundred 
mounted grenadiers, revived the spirits of the fugitives ; 
the well-known plumes recalled to the veterans the hopes 
of success. The fugitives rdlied at St Juliano, in the 
rear of those squares of Lannes winch still kept then- 
ranks, and Napoleon detached eight hundred grenadiers 
of his guai'd to the right of the army, to make head against 
Ott, who thei-e threatened to turn its flank. At the same 
time, he himself advanced with a demi-brigade to the 
support of Lannes, in the centre, and detached two demi- 
brigades of Monnier’s division, the vanguard of Desaix’s 
corps, to Castel-Ceriolo, on the extreme right, to hold in 
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clieck the light infantry of the enemy, who were there 
making serions progress. The grenadiers first advanced 
in square into the midst of the plain, clearing their way 
equally through the fugitives and the enemy ; from their 
sides, as from a flaming castle, issued incessant volleys of 
musketry, and all the efforts of the Imperialists were long 
unable to force back this intrepid band. At length, how- 
ever, they were shaken by the steady fire of the Imperial 
artillery, and being charged in fi'ont by the Hungarian 
infantry, and in flank by the Austrian hussars, were broken 
and driven back in disorder. Their destruction appeai'ed 
certain, when the leading battalions of Moniiier’s division, 
under Cara St-Cyr, ai'rived, disengaged this band of heroes 
from the numerous enemies by whom they were suiTouiided, 
and advancing rapidly forwai’d, made themselves masters 
of the village of Castel-Ceriolo. Here, however, they were 
; charged with fury by Vogelsang, with part of Ott’s divi- 
' sion, who regained Castel-Ceriolo, and separated Monnier 
from the grenadiers of the guard ; it was soon, however, 

■ retaken by the French, and Cara St-Cyr, barricading him- 
self in the houses, succeeded in maintaining that important 
post during the remainder of the day.^ 

While the reserves of Napoleon were thus directed to 
the French right, with a view to arrest the advance of the 
Austrians in that quarter, the left was a scene of the most 
frightful disorder. Then was felt the iri’eparable loss to 
the Austrians which the detachment of so large a portion 
of their cavalry to the rear had occasioned. Had the 
squadrons detached to observe Suchet poured in upon the 
broken fugitives in that quarter, the defeat of the left and 
centre would have been complete; and Desaix, assailed 
both in front and flank, would have come up only in time 
to share in the general rum. But nothing of the kind 
was attempted. Melas, deeming the victory gained, after 
having had two horses shot under him, and being exhausted 
with the excessive heat and fatigue, retired at two o’clock 
to Alessandria, leaving to his chief of the staff, Zach, 
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the duty of following up his success; and the broken 
centre and left of the llepubiicans retired to St Juliano, 
leisurely followed by the Austrian army. Zach put him- 
self at the head of the adyanced-guard, and at the distance 
of half a mile behind him came up Kaim with three 
brigades, and at an equal distance in his rear the reserre, 
composed of Hungarian gi-enadiers. Napoleon on his part 
had resolved to abandon the great road to Tortona, and 
effect his retreat by the shorter line of Sale or Castel 
Nuoto. ^ 

Matters were in this desperate state, when, at four 
o’clock, the main body of Desaix at length made its 
appearance at St J idiano. “ What think you of the day 1 ” 
said Napoleon to his lieutenant, when he arrived with his 
division. “ The battle,” said Desaix, “ is completely lost. 
But it is only four o’clock; there is time to gain another 
one.” Napoleon and he alone were of this opinion; all 
the others counselled a retreat. In pursuance of this 
resolution, the remains of Victor and Lannes’ corps were 
re-formed, under cover of the cavalry, which was massed in 
front of St Juliano, a masked battery prepared under the 
direction of Marmont, and Desaix advanced at the head of 
his corps, consisting of little more than four thousand men, 
to attempt arresting the progress of the enemy. Napoleon, 
advancing to the front, rode along the line, exclaiming, 
“ Soldiers ! we have retired far enough. You know it is 
always my custom to sleep on the field of battle.” The 
troops replied by enthusiastic shouts, and immediately 
advanced to the charge. Zach, little anticipating such an 
onset, was advancing at the head of his column, five 
thousand strong, when he was received by a discharge of 
twelve pieces, suddenly unmasked by Marmont, while at 
the same time Desaix debouched from the village at the 
head of his division. The Imperialists, astonished at 
the appearance of so considerable ‘a body, where they 
expected to find only fugitives in disorder, and appre- 
hensive of falling into a snare, paused and fell back; but 
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CHAP. Zacli soon succeeded in restoring order in tlie front, and 

J _1 checked the advance of the enemy. At this moment 

1800 . Desaix Tvas struck by a ball in the breast, and soon after 
expired. This catastrophe, hoY^ever, was far from weaken - 
I jom. xiii. iug the ardoiu* of his soldiers. The second in command, 
Isa i’ap.i. Boudet, succeeded in inspiring them with the desire of 
num ii’ Yengeance, and the fire rolled rapidly and sharply along 
lav Pits whole line. But the Imperialists had now recovered 
surprise; the Hungarian grenadiers advanced 
iv. i 22 . ‘ to the charge ; the French in their turn hesitated and 
broke, and victory w'as more doubtful than ever.^ 

At this critical moment, a happy inspiration seized 
A decisive K ellcmanii, which decided the fate of the day. The 
Kcllemiaiin advance of Zach’s column liad, without their being aware 
dSlL*P of it, brought their flank right before his mass of cavahy, 
avjctorj-. eight hundred strong, which wa.s concealed from their 
view by a vineyard, where the festoons, conducted from 
tree to tree, rose above the horses’ heads, and eflPectually 
intercepted the sight. Kellermann instantly charged with 
his whole force upon the flank of the Austrians, as they 
advanced in open column, and the result must be given 
in his own words. “ The combat was engaged,” says 
Kellermann. “ Desaix soon drove back the enemy’s 
tirailleurs on their main body; but the sight of that 
formidable column of six thousand Hungarian grenadiers 
made our troops halt. I was advancing in line on their 
flank, concealed by the festoons; a frightful discharge 


“Sav. 1^78, took place; our line wavered, broke, and fled; the 
271, 275. ' Austrians rapidly advanced to follow up their success, in 
29:l’ pifm! all the disorder and security of victory. I see it ; I am 
in the midst of them; they lay down their arms. The 
whole did not occupy so much time as it has taken 
Avrite these six lines.” The Duchess of Abrantes 
Depot do states also that she repeatedly heard the battle of 

la (jruerre, , 

D’lP'.t discussed by Lannes, Victor, and the other 

iii.'44, 45 ! ’ generals engaged, at her owm table, and that they all 
ascribed the victory to Kellermann’s charge.^ Zach’s 
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grenadiers, cut tlirougli the middle by this unexpected chap. 
attack, and exposed to a murderous fire in front from 
Dcsaix’s division, Avliicb bad rallied upon receiving this 
unexpected aid, broke and fled. Zach bimself, vritb two 
thousand men, were made prisoners; the remainder, 
routed and dispersed, fled in the utmost disorder to the 
rear, overthroAving in their course the other divisions 
Avhich Y'ere advancing to their support. 

This great achicA^ement AA^as clecisiA'e of the fate of the 
battle. The remains of Victor and Lannes’ corps no Final defrat 
sooner belield this success, tlian they regained their former triaus."^^' 
sph'it, and turned fiercely upon their pursuers. The in- 
fantry of Kaim, OAmrAvhelmed by the tide of fugitives, 
gave way ; the Austrian cavalry, which already inundated 
the field, were seized with a sudden panic ; and, instead 
of striving to restore the day, galloped off to the rear, 
trampling down in their progress the unfortunate fugitives 
who were flying before them. A general cry arose, “To 
the bridges — to the bridges ! ” and the Avhole army, dis- 
banding, rushed in confusion towards the Bormida. In 
the general consternation, Marengo was carried, after a 
gallant defence, by the Republicans ; the cannoneers, 
finding the bridge choked up by the fugitives, plunged 
with their horses and guns into the stream, where twenty ’ Bui.| 75, 
pieces stuck fast, and fell into the hands of the enemy. Its'. Napil.' 
At length Melas, who hastened to the spot, rallied the 
rearguard in front of the bridges, and by its heroic resis- 
tance, gained time for the army to pass the river ; the 
troops, regaining their ranks, re-formed upon the ground 
they had occupied at the commencement of the day ; and Gaz. mu'. 
after twelve hours’ incessant fighting, the sun set upon Ann. ms! 
this field of carnage.^ 

* There is a considerable similarity between the crisis of Marengo and that 
of Waterloo; with this dilferenee, that the rout of the French was complete 
before the arrival of Desaix, while not an English square was broken befoi'e the 
final charge of the Old Ouard. But the defeat of the last attacks in both battles 
was accomplished in the same way. , The rout of Zach’s column.; by the fire of 
Oesaix’s division in front, added by the charge of Kellermann in flank, was 
precisely similar to the defeat of the Old Guard at Mount St John by the English 
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CHAP. Such was the memorable battle of Marengo, one of the 
most obstinately contested 'which had yet occun’ed during 
1800. which both parties performed prodigies of 

Loss^sus- Talour, and which was attended with greater results, per- 
lotTsi&s. haps, than any conflict that had yet occurred in moclern 
Europe. The Imperialists had to lament seyen thousand 
men killed and wounded, besides three thousand prisoners, 
eight standards, and twenty pieces of cannon, taken by 
their enemies. The French sustained an equal loss in 
killed and wounded, besides one thousand prisoners taken 
in the early part of the day. But although the dispro- 
portion was not so great in the trophies of victory, the 
difference was prodigious in the effect it produced on the 
respective armies, and the ultimate issue of the campaign. 
The Austrians had fought for life or death, Avith their 
faces towards Vienna, to cut their way sword in hand 
through the French army. Defeat in these circumstances 
was irreparable ruin. By retiring either to Genoa or the 
Maritime Alps, they ran the risk of being cooped up in a 
corner of a hostile territory, without any chance of regain- 
ing their own country, and the certainty of depriving the 
iNap i 201 of only army capable of defending its Italian 

.ro|ra.xiif possessions. The French, on the other hand, had now 
flrmly established themselves in the plains of Piedmont, 
Bot. f-^' 32 , and could, by merely retaining their present position, 
trianofficwi effectually cut off the Imperialists, and hinder their ren- 
etzml <foring any assistance to the Hereditary States. In these 
eircumstances, the victory gave the Republicans, as that 
moriai dn under the wails of Turin had given the Imperialists a 
GSrrefi%?* centuiw before, the entire command of Italy Such a 
siio' 281.' ' result was in itself of vast importance ; but, coming as it 
did in the outset of Napoleon’s career as First Consul, its 


Guards, aided by the happy flank attack of Colonel Colborne, now Lord Seaton, 
with the 52d and 71st regiments, and the gallant subsequent charge of Sir 
Hussey Vivian with the 10th, 21st, and 18th hussars. In both cases the over- 
throw of the last columns of attack drew after it the total defeat of the army. — 
See Crisis of Waterloo f ly Major Qawler and Sib H. Vivian. United Service 
Journal f July 1833. 
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consequences were incalculable. It fixed liim on the 
throne, rcviyed the military spirit of the French people, 
and precipitated the nation into that career of conquest 
which led them to Cadiz and the Kremlin.'’^ 

United with the great qualities of ISanoleon’s character 
was a selfish thirst for glory, and consequent jealousy of 
any one who had either effectually thwarted his designs, 
or rendered him such serA'ices as might diminish the lustre 
of his own exploits. His undjdng jealousy of Wellington 
was an indication of the first weakness ; his oblirion 
of Kellermann’s invaluable service, an instance of the 
second. When this young officer was brought into the 
presence of the First Consul after the battle, he coldly 
said, “ You made a good charge this evening;” and imme- 
diately turning to Bessieres, added, “ The guard has 
coA^ered itself Avith glory.” — “ I am glad you are pleased,” 
replied Kellermann, “ for it has placed the crown on your 
head.” He repeated the same expression in a letter, 
Avliich was opened at the post-office and brought to Napo- 
leon. The obligation was too great to be forgiven. 
Kellermann was not promoted like the other generals, 
and never afterwards enjoyed the favour of the chief on 
whose brow he had placed the diadem.t The First 
Consul, at the same time, was perfectly aware of the 

^ 111 the preceding aceoiint of tlie battle of Marengo, the autlior Iiaa corrected 
the various French and German accounts of the engagement hitlieito p ublished, 
by some Manuscript I^otes by General Kellermann, who had so great a share 
in achieving the success, written on the margin of the collection of the various 
accounts of the battle, contained in the Memorial du Depot do la Guerre,” 
iv. 2^)9, 3-13. For these valuable manuscript notes, the author is indebted to 
tlie kindness of his esteemed friend, Captain Basil Hull. 

+ The poets had prefigured this feeling; so true arc the words of Cor- 
neille: — 

II m’a trop bien servi ; 

Et qui me fait regner cn effet est mon maitre. 

Pour paraltre ^ mes yeux son merite est trop grand, 

On n’aime point d, voir ceux ^ qui Ton doit tant. 

Tout ce qu'il a fait parle au moment qudl approche; 

Et sa seule presence est un secret reproche ; 

Elle me dit toujours qu’il m’a fait trois fois roi, 

Que je tiens plus de lui qu’il ne tiendra de moi,” 

Nicomtdej Act ii. Sc^no i. 
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CHAP, immense service rendered by the charge of his lieutenant : 

... t ~ ' for he said in the evening to Bourrienne, “ That little 

1800. Kellermann made a happy charge. He struck in at the 
critical moment; vim owe him much. On what trivial 
events do affairs depend!” Tacitus has unfolded the 
reason of such ingratitude : — “ Tanto proclivius est 
not! iv. ai. injurim, quam beneficio vicem exsolvere ; quia gi'atia oneri, 
ultio in qiucstu habetur.”^'''' 

While nothing but congratulation and triumph were 
Mouui pro- heard in the French lines, the Austrian camp exhibited 
pension of the utmost oonsternation. The night was spent in re- 
^istioeof forming the regiments, repairing the losses of the artil- 
Aiessiijiciria. replenishing the exhausted stores of ammunition. 

A council of war was summoned; the majority, thunder- 
struck by the magnitude of the disaster and the hopeles.s 
nature of their situation, inclined for a treaty to evacuate 
the Piedmontese torritoiy. “ If we cut our way 
tlirough,” said they, “ supposing us to be successful, we 
must sacrifice ten thousand men left in Genoa, and as 
many in the fortresses of Piedmont, and shall not be the 
less compelled to take refuge under the cannon of 
Mantua. It is better to save these twenty thousand 
men tlian to preserve towns for the King of Sardinia.” 
In conformity with these views, a flag of truce was des- 
Juneio. patched on the following morning to the French head- 
quarters to propose terms of capitulation. He anlved at 
their outposts just at the time when an attack on the 
tStes-de-pont on the Bormida was prepai'ing; and, after 
some difficulty, the terms of the treaty were agi'eed upon 
between the two generals. By this convention it was 
provided that “there should be an armistice between the 
two armies till an answer was obtained from the court of 
Vienna. That, in the mean time, the Imperial army 
•should occupy the country between the Mincio and the 
Po ; tliat is, Peschiera, Mantua, Borgoforte, and from it 

•’* much more prone axe men to avenge an injuiy than requite a 
benefit; for gratitude is a burden, revenge a gratification;’ — T acitus, Hist, 
iv. 3. 
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to the left bank of the Po, and on its right bank, Ferrara, chap. 
Ancona, and Tuscany: that the French should possc.^.s 
the district between the Chiesa, the Oglio, and the Po, 
and the space between the Chiesa and the Mincio 
should not be occupied by either army : that the for- 
tresses of Tortona, Milan, Turin, Pizzighettone, Arona, 
Placentia, Ceva, Sarona, Urbia, Coni, Alessandria, and 
Genoa, should be surrendei’ed to the Frcncln with all ; <,j,, 
their artillery and stores, the Austrians taking with them 2®°- 2®,?- 
only their own cannon.” The evacuation of all these 
places, and the final retreat of the Austrian army, were :28r.'‘’ ’ 
to be completed by the 24th Juuc.^ 

Thus the complete reconquest of Piedmont and the 
xMilanesc, the cession of twelve fortresses, armed Avitli its ininaense 
fifteen hundred pieces of cannon, and the advance of the aiWuiX' 
Republican eagles to the Mincio, were the immediate 
eflfect of the stubborn resistance of Desaix and the happy 
charge of Kellormann. A few battalions and eight hun- 
dred horse changed the face of the world. But Napo- 
leon must not be deprived of his share in these glorious 
results. These incidents were but the last steps in a 
chain of causes which his genius had prepared, and his 
skill brought to bear upon the final issue of the campaign. 

He had thrown himself upon his adversary’s communica- 
tions without compromising his own, and thence its 
astonishing consequences. Defeated at Marengo, he 
could still have fallen back upon an equal force detached 
in his rear, and, in the worst event, have retii’ed over the 
St Gothard and the Simplon, Avith no other sacrifice but 
that of his artillery. To have achieved such results, at so 
inconsiderable a risk, is the gi’catest triumph of genius in 
the science of war. The conA’-entiou of Alessandria was 
religiously observed by the Austrian commanders. The 
English expedition under Abercromby, Avith twelve thou- 
sand men, arrived in the bay of Genoa just in time to see 
that important city surrendered to the Republican com- 
manders; but, notwithstanding that important succour. 
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German integrity sverred nothing from its good faith. 
Had this important reinforcement, instead of lying inac- 
thrn at Minorca, arrived a fortnight sooner with the 
troops which so soon afterwards conquered in Egypt, 
what important effects might it hare had upon the for- 
tune of the war ! But the English at that period were 
ignorant of the importance of time in military operations, 
and hut novices in the art of war. The time was yet to 
come when they were to appear in it as masters.^ 

Napoleon, after this great victory, appointed Jourdan 
regent in the Continental dominions of the King of Sar- 
dinia, until their destiny was determined by a general 
peace, and returned to Milan to enjoy his triumph. He 
was received with e.Ktraordinary demonstrations of joy by 
the inconstant populace, and Italian adulation lavished 
on him those splendid epithets which, during three centu- 
ries of servitude, they have learned to bestow upon their 
rulers. He discoursed there much on peace, religion, 
literature, and the sciences. The Ligurian republic was 
immediately reorganised, and regained its nominal inde- 
pendence. He shortly after returned by Mont Cenis and 
Lyons to Pai'is. "^Yhen passing through the former city, 
he laid, with extraordinary pomp, amidst an immense con- 
course of spectators, the first stone of the new Place 
Bellecour, erected on the site of that which had been 
destroyed by the barbarity of the Convention. Napoleon 
was in high spirits during the remainder of the journey; 
but his triumphs, great as thej^ were, appeared to him but 
as rrotlring in comparison of those which he yet desired to 
achieve. “ W ell,” said he, “ a few more great events like 
those of this campaign, and I may really descend to pos- 
terity ; but still it is little enough. I have conquered, it 
is true, in less than two years, Cairo, Paris, Milan; but 
were I to die to-morrow, half a page of general history 
would, after ten centuries, be all that would be devoted to 
my exploits.” He reached Paris during the night ; and 
nothing could exceed the universal transports on the 
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following daj when his arrival was known. The people chap. 

had been kept in a cruel state of suspense during his I 1 

abseirce ; the first news thej received of the battle of g®*'’ 
Marengo was from a mercantile traveller who left the 


field at one o’clock, and reported that all was lost. Rich 
and poor now vied with each other in their demonstra- 
tions of joy; all business was susjDended; nothing but 
songs of triumph were heard in the streets; and at night as.' 
a general illumination proclaimed the universal transports.^ 

Such was the memorable campaign of Marengo. Infer- 
ences of the most important kind, both in a moral and 
political view, may be drawn from the events which 
occurred during its progress. 

I. Great changes in human affairs never take place from 
trivial causes. The most important effects, indeed, are Refleoti'ons 
often apparently ow'ing to inconsiderable springs; but campaign, 
the train has been laid in all such cases by a long coarse are 
of previous events, and the last only puts the torch to its 
extremity. A fit of passion in Mrs Masham arrested the 
course of Marlborough’s victories, and preserved the tot- 
tering kingdom of France; a charge of a few squadrons 
of horse, under Kellermann, at Marengo, fixed Napoleon 
on the consular throne ; and another, with little greater 
force, against the flank of the Imperial Guard at Waterloo, 
chained him to the rock of St Helena. Superficial 
observers lament the subjection of human affairs to the 
caprice of fortune or the casualties of chance ; but a more 
enlarged observation teaches us to recognise in these 
apparently trivial events the operation of general laws, 
and the last link in a chain of causes which have all con- 
spired to produce the general result. Mrs Masham’s 
passion was the immediate cause of Marlborough’s over- 
throw; but that event had been prepared by the accumu- 
lating jealousy of the nation during the whole tide of his 
victories, and her indignation was but the drop which made 
the cup overflow. Kellermann’scharge, indeed,fixed Napo- 
leon on the throne, but it was the sufferings of the Revo- 
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lution, the glories of the Italian campaigns, the triumph 
of the Pyramids, which induced the nation to hail liis 
usurpation with joy; the charge of the 10th and 18th 
hussars broke the last column of the imperial array, but 
the foundation of the triumph of Wellington had been 
laid by the long series of his Peninsular victories and the 
bloody catastrophe of the Moscow campaign. 

II. The sudden resurrection of France, Avhen Napolecn 
assumed the helm, is one of the most extraordinary jjas- 
sages of European history, and singularly descriptive of 
the irresistible reaction in favour of a firm government, 
which inevitably arises from a long course of revolutionary 
convidsions. Let not futimo ages be deluded by the idea 
that a period of democratic anarchy is one of national 
strength; it is, on the contrary, in the end, the certain 
forerunner of public calamity. The glories of the Revolu- 
tionaiy wars were achieved under the despotic rule of the 
Convention, wielding ten times the power which had ev’cr 
been enjoyed by Louis XIV. ; the effects of democratic 
anarchy appeared upon its dissolution in the disasters of 
the Directory. After the fall of the Committee of Public 
Salvation, the triumphs of France centred in Napoleon 
alone; wherever he did not command in person, the 
greatest reverses were experienced. In 1 795 the Repub- 
licans were defeated by Clairfait on the Rhine; in 1796 
by the Archduke Charles in Germany. In 1799 their re- 
verses were unexampled both in Italy and Germany; 
from the 9th Therraidor to the 18 th Brumairo, a period 
of about five j'cars, the fortunes of the Republic were 
singly sustained by the sword of Napoleon and the lustre 
of his Italian campaigns. When he seized the helm in 
November 1799, he found the armies defeated and ruined; 
the frontier invaded, both on the sides of Italy and Ger- 
many, the arsenals emj)ty, the soldiers in despair desert- 
ing their colours, the royalists revolting against the 
government, general anarchy in the interior, the treasury 
empty, the energies of the Republic apparently exhausted. 
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Instantly, as if by enchantment, everything was chap: 
changed; order I’eappeared out of chaos, talent emerged 
out of obscurity, vigour arose out of weakness. The 
arsenals w'ere filled, the veterans crowded to their eagles, The .sudden 
the conscripts jojdully repaired to the frontier, la Vendee SOTNa-” 
was pacified, the exchequer began to overflow. In little 
more than six months after Napoleon’s accession, the 
Austrians were forced to seek refuge under the cannon of 
IJlra, Italy u'as regained, unanimity and enthusiasm pre- 
iTiilcd among the people, and the revived energy of the 
nation was finally launched into the career of conquest. 

Changes so extraordinary cannot be explained by the 
influence of any one man. Great as the abilities of Napo- 
leon undoubtedly were, they could not be equal to the 
Herculean task of reanimating a whole nation. It was 
the transition from anarchy to order, from the tyranny 
of demagogues to the ascendant of talent, from the weak- 
ness of popular to the vigour of military government, 
which was the real cause of the change. Tlic virtuous, 
the able, the brave, felt that they no longer required to 
remain in obscurity ; that democratic jealousy would not 
now be permitted to extinguish rising ability; financial 
imbecility to crush patriotic exertion; private cupidity to 
exhaust public resources ; civil weakness to paralyse mili- 
tary valour. The universal conviction that the reign of 
the multitude was at an end, produced the astonishing 
liurst of talent wdiich led to the glories of Marengo and 
Hohenlinden. 

III. The disastrous issue of the German campaign to 
the Imperialists, is not to be entirely ascribed either to Gituses of 
the genius of Moreau, or the magnitude of the force which tSs of tL 
the First Consul placed at his command. It was chiefly toafelm- 
owing to the ruinous dispersion of the Austrian army, and 
their obstinate adherence to the system of a cordon, when, 
by the concentration of their enemy’s troops, it had be- 
come indispensably necessary to accumulate adequate forces 
on the menaced points. Kray, at the opening of the cam- 
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paign, had nearly one hundred and ten thousand men at 
his command ; but this immense force, irresistible Avhcn 
kept together, -was so dispersed over a line above two 
hundred miles in length, from the Alps to the Maine, 
that he could not collect forty-five thousand men to resist 
the shock of the French centre of nearly double that 
strength, at Engen or Biberach. The loss of these battles, 
by piercing the Allied line, compelled the whole body to 
fall back ] and thus seventy thousand men abandoned 
Suabia and Franconia without filing a shot, while half 
their number, added to the Austrian centre, would have 
prevented the Republicans from ever crossing the Black 
Forest. The brief campaign of 1815 afforded another 
example of the same truth : the Allied forces quartered 
over all Flanders, though greatly superioi’, upon the whole, 
to the army of Napoleon, were inferior to their assailants 
both at Ligny and Waterloo; and the intrepid daring of 
Wellington, joined to the devoted heroism of his troops, 
alone prevented in that struggle the continued disasters 
of Biberach and Moeskirch. The successful stand, on the 
other hand, made by the Austrian army when concen- 
trated under the cannon of Ulm, and the effectual cover- 
ing which, in that confined spot, they gave to the whole 
Hereditary States, affords the clearest jiroof of the supe- 
rior efficacy of such an assembled force to any cordon, 
however skilfully disposed, in arresting an invading enemy. 
No army will ever advance into an enemy’s country, 
leaving sixty or eighty thousand men together in their 
rear; for in such a case they are exposed to the danger 
of losing their communications, and being compelled, as at 
Marengo, to peril all upon the issue of a single battle to 
regain them ; but nothing is easier than to make double 
that force, dispersed over a long line, abandon a whole 
frontier, by striking decisive blows ndth a superior force 
at a part of its extent. In fifteen days the Imperial 
cordon was driven back, by attacks on its centre, from 
the Rhine to the Danube ; for six weeks its concentrated 
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force in position at Ulni, not only arrested the victor, but 
covered the Imperial frontier, and gained time for the 
revival of the spirit of the monarchy. 

IV. The successful stand which Kray, with a defeated 
army, made against the vast forces of Moreau for six 
weeks under the cannon of Ulm, demonstrates the wisdom 
and foresight of the Archduke Charles in fortifying, at 
the close of the preceding campaign, that important 
central position ; and the justice of his remark, that it is 
in the valley of the Danube that the blows are to 
be struck which are decisive of the fate of Austria.^ 
The long check which this single fortress gave to the 
powerful and victorious army of Moreau suggests a doubt, 
wliether central arc not more serviceable than frontier 
fortifications ; or, at least, whether a nation, in contem- 
plation of invasion by a powerful and ambitious enemy, 
should not always bo provided with some strongholds in 
the interior, to the shelter of which a defeated army may 
retire, and where it may both I'ecruit its losses and re- 
cover its spirit. Certain it is, that it is to the want of some 
mch. point dlappui^&i the sudden prostration of Austria, 
after the defeats of Ulm and Echmiihl, — of Prussia, after 
that of Jena, — and of France, after the disasters of 1814 
and 1815, are mainly to be ascribed. But for the forti- 
fications of Vienna, Austria, before the arrival of John 
Sobieski, would have been overwhelmed by the arms of 
Soliman ; without those of Genoa, the conquest of Italy 
would have been complete, and the victorious Austrians 
grouped in irresistible strength in the plains of Piedmont, 
before the Republican eagles appeared on the St Bernard ; 
and but for those of Torres Vedras, the arms of Britain, 
instead of striking down the power of France on the field 
of Waterloo, would have sunk, with lustre for ever tar- 
nished, upon the shores of Portugal. 

V, A mere fortified position, like that of the Drissa, 
to which Barclay de Tolly retired in 1812, is not sufficient 
for this purpose ; it is ao intrenched camp, connected 
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ciJAP. with a stroiisr fortress, which forms the really formidable 
obstacle. The defeat of the Prussians, in the first attack 
im Qjj Warsaw in 1794, and the astonishing stand made by 
AVhatisthe Skijnecki, with forty thousand regular troops, against 
Suonre^ the wliole foi'ces of the Russian empire in 1831, prove the 
S^acL? inestimable effect of central fortresses, such as Warsaw 
and Modlin, in forming a nucleus to the national strength, 
and enabling an inconsiderable to withstand the forces of 
a poAverful monarchy. The difference between central 
arid frontier fortresses in this respect is great and impor- 
tant. The former constitute so many secure asylums, 
round which the national strength may be agglomerated 
in the last struggle for national independence; and the 
retreating army finds itself strengthened in the heart of 
the empire by the garrisons of the interior fortresses 
and tlic new levies Avho arc disciplined within their walls, 
Avhile their fortifications form an imposing stronghold, to 
the siege of which the largest armies are hardly adequate. 
The latter piwe an impassable barrier only to armies of 
inconsiderable magnitude ; and if, by an overwhelming 
force, the protecting army is compelled to retire, it too 
often finds itself sei’erely weakened by the great detach- 
ments doomed thereafter to useless inactirity in the 
frontier fortresses. When Napoleon was struck to the 
earth in 1814, he still held the fortresses on the Elbe and 
the Rhine; above a hundred thousand veteran troops 
Avere there immured, when he maintained an unequal 
conflict Avith fifty thousand in the plains of Champagne ; 
and that which her boasted triple line of fortresses could 
not do for France, would have been certainly effected 
by an intrenched camp, like that at Ulm, on Montmartre 
and Belleville. The conclusion to be draAvn from this is, 
not that frontier fortresses are totally useless, and central 
ones alone to be relied on, but that the combination 
of the two is requisite to lasting security : the former 
to coA^er the provinces, and impede an inconsiderable 
enemy; the latter to repel those desperate strokes 
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Avliicli are directed by a gigantic foe at tlie vitals of the chap. 
state. 

VT. The march of Napoleon across the St Beimard, 
and his consequent seizure of the Austrian line of commu- Merits of 
nication, is one of the greatest conceptions of military in the cam- 
genius, sand was deservedly crowned by the triumph of 
Marengo ; but, in the execution of this design, he incurred 
unnecessary hazard, and all but lost his crown by the 
dispersion of his troops before the final struggle. ^ Tlie ^Nap. i. 
forces at his command, after he debouched on the plains " ’ 
of Piedmont, "ivere, including Moncey’s division, sixty 
thousand men ; while the Imperialists by no exertions 
could have bi’ought forty thousand into the field to meet 
them, so widely were their troops dispersed over the vast 
theatre of their conquests whereas, when the die came 
to be cast on the field of Meii’cngo, the Austrians had d’Autriche, 
thirty-one thousand, and the French only twenty -nine \m. *’ 
thousand in line. This but ill accords with the principle 
which he himself has laid down, that the essence of good 
generalship consists, with equal or inferior forces, in 
being always superior at the point of attack. The march 
to Milan was the cause of this weakness, and the advan- 
tages which it promised were nothing to the danger and 
risk with which it was attended. It delivered over Genoa, 
with its indomitable governor and heroic garrison, to the 
enemy, at the very moment when certain deliverance 
might have been given. Nor did it, as a set-off to this 
great disaster, produce any concentration at the decisive 
point of the French forces. On the conrtary, it occasioned 
the greatest danger by their dispersion. When Lannes 
and Victor, with twenty thousand men, struggled with 
an overwhelming enemy on the banks of the Bormida, 
twenty-nine thousand were in position or observation on 
the Mincio and the Po. So great a dispersion of force to 
secure the rear was altogether unnecessary; for, in case 
of disaster, the French army, after the fort of Bard had 
capitulated on the 5th June, could have retreated as well 
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by the St Bernard and Mont Cenis as by the Simplon and 
St Gothard. A forward movement, in conjunction with 
Thurreau, after the army, numbering foi’ty thousand com- 
batants. was concentrated at Ivrea on the 24th Mav, 
would have delivered Massena, who did not capitulate till 
the 4th June, and added his troops, ten thousand strong, 
t® the invading army, while Moncey, with sixteen thou- 
sand, would have adequately protected the rear ; and the 
retreat of Melas, then far advanced in the defiles of the 
Mai’itime Alps, would have been equally cut off. The 
astonishing consequences which followed the battle of 
Marengo, afford no proof that the campaign in this par- 
ticular was not based on wrong principles ; the same 
results might have been gained without the same risk ; 
and it is not the part of a prudent general to commit 
to chance what may be gained by combination. Had the 
torrent of the Scrivia not swollen, and stopped the march 
of the French army on the evening of the 13th June ; had 
Desaix advanced an hour later on the 14th ; had Keller- 
mann not opportunely chai-ged an unsuspecting foe from 
the concealment of luxxiriant vines ; had Melas not de- 
tached his cavalry to the rear to observe Suchet, — in any 
of these cases, the fate of the action would probably have 
been reversed, and Maiengo been Pavia. No scruple need 
be felt at making tliese observations, even in reference to 
so great a commander. The military art, like every other 
branch of knowledge, is progressive; the achievements of 
one age illuminate that which succeeds it, and mediocrity 
can, in the end, judge of what genius only could at first 
conceive. A schoolboy can now solve a problem, to which 
the minds of Thales and Archimedes alone were adequate 
in the commencement of geometry. 

VII. If the conduct of the Austrian commander is 
examined, it will be found to be no less open to excep- 
tion, previous to the battle of Marengo, than that of the 
First Consul. The desire to retain everything, to guard 
at once all the points which had been gained, was the 
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cause of a dispersion, on liis part so mucli the more re- chap. 

^ * Y" Y y T 

preliensible than that of Napoleon, as, being in a con- 1 

quered country, ndth all the fortresses in his possession, 
it Tras the less necessary. Two thousand men would 
have sufficed for the garrison of Tortona, as many for 
that of Coni. The surplus troops thus acquired, with the 
cavalry detached to observe Suchet, would have formed a 
force considerably superior to the reserve of Desaix, 
and would have insured the victory. Of what avail 
were the four thousand men in either of these fortresses 
the ne.xt morning, when all the strong places of Pied- 
mont were surrendered to the enemy 1 Thrown into 
the scale when the beam quivered after the repulse of ^ 

Desaix, they would have hurled Napoleon from the con- sos, soh ’ 
sular throne.^ 

VIII. The conduct of the Austrian commander, during 
and after the battle, has been the subject of much severe 
animadversion from the German writers. Bulow, in par- vention of 
ticular, has charged him with having unnecessarily sur- 
rendered the fortresses of Piedmont on the following day, 
when he had still at command a force capable of breaking 
through the enemy, and regaining his communications 
with Mantua.^ Certain it is that Melas, whose conduct y BuI. Few- 
in the outset of the action is worthy of the highest praise, ^ 292 .^^' 
did not follow up his first successes so vigorously as seems 
to have been possible ; that his detachment of cavalry to 
the rear was unnecessary and eminently hurtful ; and it 
is more than probable that, if Napoleon had been in lus 
place, Marengo would have been the theatre of as great a 
reverse to the Republicans as Salamanca or Vitoria. But, 
in agreeing to the armistice on the following day, his 
conduct appears less liable to exception. He had then 
only twenty thousand men on whom he could rely in the 
field, and these, with the garrisons in the Piedmontese 
fortresses, formed the chief defence of the Austrian pos- 
sessions in Italy. His first duty was to preserve this 
nucleus of veteran troops for the monarchy, and trans- 
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CHAP, port them from a situation ^7here they Tvere cut oIF from 
■ their communications, and could be of little service to 

their country, to one in which they were restored to 
both. Perched on the Appenines, or shut up in the 
walls of Genoa, they would have been exposed to the 
whole weight of the army of reserve, which might thus 
have been raised, by the concentration of forces from 
the rear, to forty-five thousand men, besides the victorious 
troops of Suchet, with the garrison of Genoa, nearly 
twenty-five thousand more. It is doubtful whether 
the whole force of Melas, aided as it would have been 
by the expedition of Abercromby and the English fleet, 
could have successfully withstood sucli a concentration 
of seventy thousand combatants, flushed with victory, 
iRiip Off headed by Napoleon; and if they failed, disasters 
greater awaited the monarchy. Thirty thousand 
daDcp. (ie‘ uieu might have been made prisoners at once, and the 
iv. 337, 339. walls of Genoa witnessed as great a catastrophe as the 
heights of Uhn afterwards did.’- 

IX. The oblique atkteh, or the attack by column com- 
inexpedi- iug up after column by echelon, has frequently achieved 
SvLg the most decisive success in war ; and the victories of 
oblique” Leutheu by Frederic, and Salamanca by Wellington, were 
order. clfiefly owing to the skilful use of that method of action. 
But to receive battle in that position is a very different 
matter. To do so is to expose the successive columns to 
be overwhelmed by a superior enemy, who, by the defeat 
of the first, acquires a superiority which it becomes after- 
wards a matter of extreme difficulty to counterbalance. 
The action of MoutebeUo was an instance of the success- 
ful application and great effect of an attack in this order ; 
the narrow escape from a catastrophe at Marengo, an 
example of the peril to which troops themselves attacked 
in such a situation are exposed. The difference between 
the two is important and obvious. When the attacking 
army advances in echelon, if it can overthrow the first 
column of the enemy, it tlirows it back upon the one in 
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rear, wliicli soon finds itself orerpo'vi’ered bj a torrent of 
fugitives, or shaken by the sight of its comrades in dis- 
order ; while, if it is stubbornly resisted, it is soon sup- 
ported by fresli troops advancing on its flank, in perfect 
order, to the attack. But when the troops in echelon 
stand still, all these advantages are reversed ; the dis- 
order created in front speedily spreads to the rear, 
and the successive columns, instead of coming up to the 
aid of an advancing, too often find themselves over- 
whelmed by the confusion of a retreating anny.^ Napo- 
leon was perfectly aware of these principles ; he never 
intentionally received an attack in echelon ; at Miirengo 
he was assailed unawares in that position by the enemy, 
and liis ultimate extrication from destruction was owing 
to the opportune arrival of troops, whom his first orders 
had removed far from the scene of action, or upon events 
upon which no human foresight could have calculated 
at the commencement of the struggle. 

X. When it is recollected that Abercromby’s corps, 
twelve thousand strong, lay inactive at Port Mahon in 
Minorca dui’ing this interesting and important crisis, big, 
as the event proved, with the fate not only of the cam- 
paign but of the war, it is impossible not to feel the most 
poignant regret at its absence from the scene of action ; 
or to avoid tlie reflection, that England at that period 
partook too much of the tardiness of her Saxon ancestors ; 
and that, like Athelstane the Unready, she was neA^er pre- 
pared to strike till the period for successful action had 
passed. What Avould have been the result if this gallant 
force had been added to the Imperiiilists during their 
despei'ate strife round Genoa, or thrown into the scale, 
when victory was so doubtful, to meet the troops of Kel- 
lermann and Desaix at Marengo ! When it is recollected 
what these very men accomplished in the following year, 
when opposed to an equal force of Napoleon's veterans on 
the sands of Alexandria, it is impossible to doubt that their 
addition to the Allied forces in Italy at this juncture would 
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in all probability bare been attended with decisive effects. 
But, notMitbstandhig all this, it is impossible to say that 
the British government were to blame for the apparently 
inexcusable inactivity of so important a reserve. The 
equality of force at Marengo, it must always be recollected, 
was not only unforeseen, but could not have been calcu- 
lated upon by any degree of foresight. At the outset of 
the campaign, the Imperialists were not only victorious, 
but greatly superior to their antagonists in Ital}^ ; and 
even after Napoleon and the formidable army of reserve 
were thrown into the balance, their advantage was so 
marked, that, but for a ruinous and unnecessary dispersion 
of force, they must have crushed him on that well-contested 
field. In these circumstances, no crisis in which their 
co-operation was likely to be attended with important 
consequences was to be anticipated in the north of Italy ; 
there was no apparent call upon the government to alter 
the direction of a force destined for important operations 
either on the shores of Provence or on the banks of the 
Nile ; and the British historian must therefore absolve 
them from any serious blame in this matter, however much 
he may lament the absence of a band of vetcr<rns stationed 
so near the scene of action, which was adequate to have 
turned the scales of fortune, and possibly altered the 
destinies of the world. 
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CHAPTEE XXXTI. 


CAMPAIGN OF HOHBNLINDEN. FROM THE ARMISTICE OP 
ALESSANDRIA TO THE PEACE OP LHNEVILLE, JUNE 1800 
— FEB. ,1801. 


France soon experienced the beneficial results of the chap. 
conquest in Italy and the successes in Germany. More " " ' 

passionately desirous than any other people in Europe of 
military glory, its citizens received u'ith the utmost en- Universal 
thusiasm the accounts of their victories ; and the angiy iuho \Tc-‘ 
passions of the Revolution, worn out by sulfering, willingly Sengo. 
turaed to joyful comparison of their present triumphs with 
the disasters which had preceded the return of the First 
Consul. The battle of Marengo fixed Napoleon on the 
consular throne. The Jacobins of Paris, the royalists 
of the west, were alike overwhelmed by that auspicious 
event ; and two English expeditions, which appeared, as 
usual too late, on the coasts of Brittany and la Vendee, 
under Sir Edward Pellew and Sir James Pulteney, were 212,213. ' 
unable to rouse the inhabitants to resistance against the 4,“?.' 
triumphant authority of the capital.^ 

Two days before intelligence was received of the battle 
of Marengo, a treaty for the further prosecution of the 
war had been signed at Vienna, between the Imperial 
cabinet and Great Britain. By this convention it was 
provided, that within three months England was to pay to 
Austria a loan of £2,000,000 sterling, to bear no interest 
during the continuance of the war, and that neither of the 
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high contracting pai'tics slioulcl make any separate peace 
, \Titli the enemy dxiring the period of one year from its 
date. , The disastrons intelligence of the defeat at Marengo, 
and the armistice of Alessandria, followed up as it soon 
was by similar and still more pressing calamities in Ger- 
many, could not shake the firmness or good faith of the 
Austrian cabinet. The inflexible Thugiit, who then pre- 
sided OTcr its councils, opposed to all the representations 
with which he was assailed as to the perils of the 
monarchy, the treaty recently concluded with Great 
Britain,, and the disgi’aoe. which would attach to the Im- 
perial government, if, on the first appearance of dangei’, 
engagements of such long continuance and so solemnly 
entered into were to be abandoned. Nor did the situation 
of affairs justify any such desponding measiu’es. If the 
battle of Marengo had lost Piedmont to the Allied powers, 
the strength of the Imperial army was still unbroken ; it 
had exchanged a disadvantageous offensive position in the 
Ligurian mountains for an advantageous defensive one on 
the frontiers of Lombardy ; the cannon of Mantua, so 
formidable to France in 17.96, still remained to arrest the 
progress of the victor, and the English forces of Aber- 
cromby, joined to the Neapolitan troops and the Imperial 
divisions in Ancona and Tuscany, would prove too for- 
midable a body on the right flank of the Republicans to 
permit any considerable advance towards the Hereditary 
States.^ 

Nor were aflfairs by any means desperate in Germany. 
The advance of Moreau into Bavaria, while Ulm and 
Ingolstadt were unreduced, was a perilous measure; the 
line of the Inn furnished a defensive frontier not sur- 
jmssed by any in Europe, flanked on one side by the moun- 
tains of the Tyrol, and on the other by the provinces of 
Bohemia, both in the possession of the Imperial forces; 
the strength of the monarchy would be more strongly 
felt, and reinforcements more readily obtained, when the 
enemy approached its frontiers, and the ancient patriotism 
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of the inhabitants Y’as called forth by the near approach chap. 
of danger; and the disastrous issue of the campaign of ' 
1796 to the Republican forces prored how easy was the 
transition from an unsupported advance to a ruinous 
retreat. Finally, tlie treaty of Campo Formio had only 
been signed after a whole campaign of disasters, and 
when the standards of France were almost within sight of 
Vienna; and it woxdd bo disgraceful to subscribe the 
same conditions ^ylien the Imperial banners were still on ^apers.^ ^ 
tlie Mincio, or lose the fruits of a long series of triumphs 7, a’ ' 
in the terror produced by a single misfortune.^ 

Influenced by these considerations, the Austrian cabinet ^ 
resolved to gain time, and, if they could not obtain toler- Co;mt st 
able terms of peace, run all the liazards of a renewal of the 
war. Count St Julien arrived at Fails on the 21st July, 
as plenipotentiary on the part of Austria, bearing a letter 
from the Emperor, in which he stated, — “ You wiU give 
credit to everything which Count St Julien shall say on 
my part, and I will ratify whatever he shall do.” In 
virtue of these powers, preliminaries of peace were signed 
at Paris in a few days by the French and Austrian juiy 2 a 
ministers. The “ treaty of Campo Formio was taken as 
the basis of the definitive pacification, unless where changes 
had become necessary ; it was provided that the frontier 
of the Rhine should belong to France, and the indemnities 
stipulated for Austria by the secret articles of the treaty 
of Campo Formio were to be given in Italy instead of 
Germany.” As this treaty was signed by Count St Jidien 
in virtue of the letter from the Emperor only, and without 
an exchange of full powers, it was provided that “ these 
preliminary articles shall be ratified, and that they shall 
not be binding upon the respective governments till after 
the ratification.” The cabinet of Vienna availed themselves 
of this clause to evade the ratification of these preliminary 
articles, in subscribing which their plenipotentiary had not 
entered into the views of the government. He was ac- 
cordingly recalled, and the refusal to ratify was notified on 
TOL. T. 2 0 
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CHAP, the 15 th August, the appointed time, by Count Lehrbach, 
accompanied, however, by an intimation of the wish of 
the Imperial cabinet to make peace, of the treaty which 
I Am. Ee<r. them not to do so without the concurrence of 

278, 280. ° Great Britain, and of the readiness of the latter power to 
per$. D^. enter into negotiations, on authority oi a letter irom 
u. Lord Minto, the British ambassador at Vienna, to Baron 
Thugut.^ 


Napoleon either was, or affected to be, highly indignant 
Negotia- at tlic I’efusal by Austria to ratify the preliminaries, and 
EMi.OTd'ror he immediately gave notice of the termination of the 
‘^Sice. armistice on the 10 th September, sent orders for the 
second array of reserve, which was organising at Dijon, 
to enter Switzerland on the 5 th of that month, and 
ordered Augereau, with eighteen thousand men from 
Holland, to take a position on the Lahn, in order to 
co-operate with the extreme left of Moreau’s army. But 
he soon returned to more moderate sentiments, and 
despatched full powers to M. Ott, who resided at London 
as agent for the exchange of prisoners, to conclude a 
naval armistice with Great Britain. The object of this 
proposal, hitherto unknown in European diplomacy, vras 
to obtain the means, during the negotiations, of throwing 
supplies into Egypt and Malta, the first of which stood 
greatly in need of assistance, while the latter was at the 
last extremity, from the vigilant blockade maintained for 
nearly two years by the British cruisers. No sooner was 
this proposal received by the English government, than 
they proceeded to signify their anxious desire to be 
included in the general pacification; and proposed, for 
this purpose, that passports should be forwarded for Lord 
Grenville’s brother to proceed in the character of pleni- 
xfxv potentiary of Great Britain to the congress at Luneville ; 

10 Tl' declined to agree to a naval armistice, as a thing 

Ann. Eeg. totally unknown, till the preliminaries of peace had been 
Sept. 5 . signed . 2 Napoleon, however, resolutely bent on saving 


Malta and Egypt, continued to insist on the immediate 
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admission of a naval armistice as a sine and non, and chap. 

signified that, unless it was agreed to before the 11th I 1 

September, he would recommence hostilities both in Italj 
and German j. 

The urgency of the case, and the imminent danger 
•which Austria •wmuld run, if the "war were renewed on the Proposals 
Continent at so early a period, induced the cabinet of BriSS.* 
London to forego the advantages which a declinature of 
the proposals of the First Consul promised to afford to 
the maritime interests of Great Britain. On the 7th 
September, therefore, they presented to M. Ott a counter- 
project for the general suspension of hostilities between 
the belligerent powers. By this it was proposed that an 
armistice should take place by sea and land, during which 
the ocean was to be open to the navigation of trading 
vessels of both nations ; Malta and the harbours of 
Egypt were to be put on the same footing as were Ulm 
Philippsburg, and Ingolstadt, by the armistice of Parsdorf; 
that is to say, they were to be provisioned for fourteen 
days, from time to time, during the continuance of the 
negotiation. The blockade of Brest and the maritime 
ports was to be raised ; but the British squadrons were 
to remain on their stations off their mouths, and ships of 
war were not to be permitted to sail. Nothing could be 
more equitable towards France, or generous towards 
Austria, than these propositions. They compensated the 
recent disasters of the Imperialists by land with conces- 
sions by the British at sea, where England had con- 
stantly been victorious, and had nothing to fear; they 
placed the blockaded fortresses which the French retained 
on the ocean, on the same footing with those which the 
Imperialists still held in the centre of Germany, and 
abandoned to the vanquished on one element those i 
advantages of a free navigation, which they could not 
obtain by force of arms, in consideration of the benefits yik'a 
accruing from a prolongation of the armistice to their 2 is.‘ 
allies on another.^ 
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Napoleon, liowever, insisted upon a condition vliich 
ultimately proved fatal to tlic negotiation. This A?as, 
that the French ships of the line only should be confined 
to their ports ; but that frigates should have free liberty 
of egress ; and that six vessels of that description should 
be allowed to go from Toulon to Alexandria without 
being visited by the English cruisers. He has told us in 
liis “ Memoirs" what he intended to have done with those 
frigates. They were to have been armed en fiUte, and to 
have carried out three thousand six hundred troops, besides 
gi-cat military stores, to Alexandria.* What rendered this 
condition peculiarly unreasonable was, that at the moment 
{20th September) when M. Ott declared to the British 
government that the condition as to these frigates was a 
sim qud non for the continuation of the negotiation, he 
addressed to Moreau a telegraphic despatch, “ not to agree 
to a prolongation of the armistice except on condition that 
Ulm, Ingolstadt, and Philippsburg, were placed in the 
hands of the French as a guarantee." Thus, at the very 
time when the First Consul made a condition for the pre- 
servation of the maritime blockaded fortresses a sine qud 
non with the British government, he made the immediate 
cession of the corresponding blockaded ones on -the Con- 
tinent an indispensable condition of a continuation of the 
armistice with the Austrian cabinet. In these simultane- 
ous propositions is to be seen little of that spirit of modera- 
tion which he so loudly professed, but much of that inflexible 
desire for aggrandisement, which so long was attended 
with success, but which ultimately occasioned his ruin.^ 

The Imperialists, with the dagger at their throats, were 

* M. Thiers fully admits that this was the object the First Consul had in view 
in this stipulation : — Son intention etait assez claire, et il avait x'aison de no 
pas d^guiser un interet que tout le monde devinait A la premiere vue. II 
voulait armer ces six fr6gates enjl4tej les charger d’hoinmes et de munitions 
de guerre, et les convoyer en Egypte. 11 esp5rait qu’elles pourraient poxter 
quatre mille soldats, beaucoup de fusils, do sabres, de bombes, <fec* II avait 
ainsi tout sacrifi6 ^ son objet essentiel — le ravitaillement de Malte, et le 
recrutement de Tarm^e d’Egypte."— Thiers, Hktoire du Comulat et de rUmpire^ 
il 137, 138. 
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iu no condition to resist tlie demands of the victor. A chap. 
new convention was therefore concluded at Hohenlinden, 
on the 28 th Septembei', by wliich the cession of the three 
German fortresses was agreed to, and the armistice was Armistice 
prolonged for forty-five days. A similar convention, AuLtL, 
signed at Castiglionc a few days afterwards, extended the cons;^Sy ° 
armistice for the same period to the Italian peninsula. 

The British government, however, was under no such I™- 
necessity; and as Napoleon peremptorily refused to aban- oct. s' 
don his condition as' to despatching six frigates to Egypt, 
the negotiation was broken off, the cabinet of the Tuileries 
having declared that they would treat only with each of 
the two courts separately. This was equivalent to its 
total abandonment, as both the allied powers had inti- 
mated to Franco that they were bound by the recent con- 
vention to treat only in concert with each other. No 
sooner was it evident that Great Britain would not con- 
sent to the demands of the First Consul, than he resolved 
to prosecute the war with vigom' against Austria. On the 
8 th October, accordingly, the portfolio of the war office Oct.8. 
was put into the hands of Carnot, with instructions to 
redouble his exertions to put all the armies immediately 
on a footing to resume hostilities. On the same day on 
which this took place, a plot to assassinate Napoleon at 
the opera was discovered by the police ; Cerachi and 
Demerville, the leaders of the conspiracy, and both deter- 
mined J acobins, were arrested and executed. It originated j ^ 
in the remains of the democratic faction, and served to 
increase the already formed exasperation of the First xiv. 15, 24, 
Consid against that party. ^ 

During the interval of hostilities, both parties made the 
most indefatigable efforts to put their armies on a respect- j^epara- 
able footing, and prepare for a vigorous prosecution of the 1^4 for 
war. A corps of fifteen thousand men was formed at 
Dijon, under the name of the second army of reserve, the 
command of which was intrusted to General Macdonald, 
already well known by his campaigns in Naples, and by 
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the battle of the Trehbia. Tlie official reports gave out that 
it "was to consist of thirty thousand, and even Macdonald 
himself "was led to believe it amounted to that number. The 
object in spreading this delusion was to augment tlie 
troops, which the Austrians, recollecting M'hat the first 
army of reserve had effected, would deem necessary to 
watch his operations. It was destined to penetrate through 
the Orisons into the Tyrol, and threaten the flank of the 
Imperialists either in Italy or Germany, as circumstances 
might render advisable. Another army, 20,000 strong, was 
assembled under Augcreau on the Maine ; it was intended 
to advance along the course of that river to Wurtzbnrg, 
and menace Bohemia, so as to prevent the troops in that 
province from undertaking anything against the flank or 
rear of the grand army under Moreau in Bavaria. That 
army was raised to above 110,000 men, aU in the highest 
state of discipline and equipment ; the soldiers were all 
newly clothed, the artillery and cavalry remounted, and 
aU. the materiel in the finest possible state. The Republic 
had never, since the commencement of the war, had on 
foot an army so perfect in its composition, so admirably 
organised, and so completely funiished with all the ap- 
pointments requisite for carrying on a campaign. The 
army of Italy was reinforced to 80,000 meu; its cavalry 
and artillery were in an especial manner augmented ; 
and, besides these great forces, a reserve of 10,000 chosen 
troops was formed at Amiens, to watch the movements of 
the British expeditions ; and which, as soon as they pro- 
ceeded to the coast of Spain, was moved to the south to 
support the army of Italy in the Orisons. In all, the 
Republic had 240,000 men in the field, ready for active 
operations ; and besides this, there was nearly an equal 
force in Egypt, Malta, in the depots of the interior, or 
stationed along the coasts.^ 

Austria, on her part, had made good use, during the 
four months of the armistice, of the resources of the 
monarchy and the subsidies of England. Never on any 
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former occasiou had the patriotic spirit of her inhabit- chap. 

ants shone forth with more lustre, nor ah ranks co- .1.' ' 1 

operated with more enthusiastic zeal, in the measures for 
the common defence. No sooner was it announced, by the Apdof am- 
refusal of Napoleon to treat with either court separately, SoitBofhe? 
that peace was no longer to be hoped for, than the 
generous flame, like an electric shock, burst forth at once 
in every part of the monarchy. The Archduke Palatine 
repaired to Hungary, decreed the formation of a levy en 
masse, and threw himself on those generous feelings 
which, in the days of Maria Theresa, had saved the 
empire. The Emperor announced his resolution to put 
])imsclf at the head of the army, and actually repaired to 
the Inn for that purpose. His presence excited to the 
highest degree the spirit of the people and the soldiers. 

The Archduke Charles, in liis government of Bohemia, 
pressed the organisation of twelve thousand men, destined 
to co-operate with the army on the Inn in resisting the 
menaced invasion; and the Empress sent to that accom- 
plished prince a helmet set with magnificent jewels. 

These warlike measures excited the utmost enthusiasm 
among all classes ; the peasantry everywhere flew to 
arms ; the nobles vied with each other in the equipment 
of regiments of horse, or the contribution of large sums of 
money; every towm and village resounded with the note 
of military preparation. But unfortunately the jealousy 
or erroneous views of the Aulic Comicil were but ill cal- 
culated to turn to' the best account this general burst of 
patriotic spirit. The Archduke Charles, indeed, in ac- 
cordance with the unanimous wishes of the army, was 
declared generalissimo; but instead of being sent to 
head the forces on the Inn, ho was retained in his subor- 
dinate situation of the government of Bohemia. Kray, 
whose talents at Ulm had so long airested the progress , 
of disaster, was dismissed to his estates in Hungary ; 
while the command of his army was given to the Arch- xh. is, li. 
duke John,^ a young man of considerable promise and 
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thorough, military education; but "whose inexperience, 
even though aided by the councils of Lauer, the grand- 
master of artillery, was but ill calculated to contend "with 
the scientific abilities of Moreau. 

Before the rene'wal of hostilities, Austria' had greatly 
augmented her forces in all quarters. Five thousand 
additional troops in British pay had been obtained 
from Bavaria ; the cession of Philippsburg, Ulm, and In- 
golstadt, had rendered disposable eighteen thousand 
more; and the recruits from the interior amounted to 
fifteen thousand men. These additions had so far coun- 
terbalanced the heavy losses sustained during the cam- 
paign by sickness, fatigue, and the s-word, that the 
Imperialists could reckon upon one hundred and ten 
thousand effective men on the Inn, to defend the fron- 
tiers of the Hereditary States. But this great force, 
after the usual system, of the Austrians, "was "weakened by 
the vast extent of country over which it was spread. 
The right, twenty-seven thousand strong, occupied Ratis- 
bon and the Palatinate; the left, consisting of eighteen 
thousand men, under Hiller, was stationed in the German 
Tyrol; so that not more than sixty thousand combatants 
could bo relied on to maintain the important line of the 
Inn. In Italy, Field-marshal Bellcgarde had one hundred 
thousand under his command, but they too were weakened 
by the immense lino they had to defend ; fifteen thousand 
were in the Italian Tyrol, under Davidowitch; ten thou- 
sand in Ancona and Tuscany; twenty thousand consisted of 
Neapolitan troops, who could be little relied on : so that, 
for the decisive shock on the Mincio, not more than sixty 
thousand effective men could be assembled.^ 

Nor was the Imperial cabinet less active in its en- 
deavours to awaken the northern powers to a sense of the 
dangers which menaced them, from the great abilities and 
evident ambition of the First Consul. Special envoys 
were despatched to St Petersbm'g and Berlin to endeav- 
our to rouse the Russian and Prussian cabinets into 
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activity, but in vain. Frcderick-Williain persisted in tlie chap. 
system of neutrality udiicli be bad so long pursued, and JUI — 1 
wbicb be Avas destined so bitterly to expiate; and tbe 
Emperor Paul, intent upon bis newly acquired ideas of 
tbe freedom of the seas, refused to embroil liimscif with 
France, and, in tbe pursuit of tbe imaginary vision of 
maritime independence, fixed upon Eiu-ope tbe real 
evils of tenitorial slavery. He retained a hundred and 
twenty thousand men inactive iinder Kutusofp and 
Count Pablen, both reserved for great destinies, on 
tbe frontiers of Lithuania, who, if thrown into the scale 
at this critical moment, might have righted tbe bakncc 
when it was beginning to decline, and saved Russia from 
tbe rout of Austerlitz and tlie conflagration of Moscow.^ 

It is painful to be obliged to add, that the military 
efibrts of England, though intended to follow out the tnie English’ ex- 
spirit of the alliance, were not better calculated to aid 
the common cause. On tbe 4th June an attack was 
made on the forts in Quiberon bay, by the squadron 5^;^ 
under the command of Sir Edward Pellew ; but after 
gaining a trifling success, and dismantling the fortifica- 
tions, they embarked without making any permanent 
impression. Early in July a secret expiedition under the 
command of Sir J ames Pulteney, consisting of eight thou- 
sand men, sailed for the coast of France. It first ap- 
peared off Belleisle; but as the strong works on that 
island rendered any attack a difficult enterprise, it 
shortly made sail for the coast of Spain, and landed in 
the ncighbourliood of Forrol. After two skirmishes, in 
which the Spaniards were defeated, the British took pos- 
session of the heights which overlook the harbour ; and 
everything promised the immediate reduction of that im- 
portant fortress, with the fleet within its walls, when the jg 
English commander, intimidated by the rumour of rein- 
forcements having reached the town, withdrew his forces JoS.xiv.’4s, 
without any apparent reason, but in pursuance of secret 4?.’ 
instructions, and made sail for Gibraltar,^ where Aber- 
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cromb_y, mtli tlie expedition ■«’hicl} had so long Iain in- 
active at Port Mahon, awaited his arrival. 

The union of two squadrons, having on board above 
twenty thousand British troops, in the straits of Gibraltar, 
excited the utmost alarm through the whole Peninsula. 
This armament, one of the greatest which had sailed from 
the British shores during the whole war, menaced alike 
Carthagena, Seville, and Cadiz, lleinforceincnts from all 
quarters were hastily directed to the lines of St Koch in 
front of Gibraltar ; vessels were sunk at the entrance of 
the harbour of Cadiz, and all the means adopted which 
could be thought of to repel the threatened attack. Tlic 
British commanders, instead of making sail the moment 
they arrived, for the isle of St Leon, lay above a fortniglit 
inactive in the straits of Gibraltar, and at length appeared 
off Cadiz on the 5th October. Seldom was a more formid- 
able armament assembled ; the naval forces consisted of 
twenty sail of the line, twenty-seven frigates, and eighty- 
four transports, having on board above twenty thousand 
foot-soldiers. As far as the eye could reach, the ocean was 
covered by the innumerable sails of the British armada, 
which seemed destined to revenge upon Spain the terrors 
of tlie celebrated armament which had been baffled by the 
firmness of Elizabeth. Noways intimidated by the for- 
midable spectacle, the Spanish governor wrote a touching 
letter to the British commanders, in which he adjured 
them not to add to the calamities which already over- 
whelmed the inhabitants, from an epidemic which carried 
oft’ several hundreds of persons daily. They replied, that 
the town would not be attacked if the ships of war 
were delivered up ; and as this was not acceded to, pre- 
parations were made for landing the troops. But 
before they could debark, the accounts received of the 
yellow-fever within its walls were so serious, that the 
British commanders, justly apprehensive that, if the city 
were taken, ^ the ulterior objects of the expedition might 
be frustrated by the efiect of the contagion among the 
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troops, withdrew from the infected isle to the straits of ciiAr. 
Gibraltar. _ _ 

But while the honour of the British arms was tarnished 
by the failure of such mighty forces on the western coast of surrender 
Europe, an event of the utmost importance to the future the^BAi^ 
progress of the maritime war occuitccI in the Mediterranean, 

Malta, Avhich for above two years had been closely block- 
aded by the British forces by land and sea, began, in the 
course of this summer, to experience the pangs of hunger. 

Two frigates sailed from the harbom’ in the end of August 
with part of the garrison, one of which was sj)eedily taken 
by the British cruisers. At length, all their means of sub- 
sistence having been exhausted, a capitulation was entered 
into in the middle of September, in Aurtuc of which the 
French were to be conveyed as prisoners of war, not to 
serve till regularly exchanged, to Marseilles ; and this 
noble fortress, embracing the finest harbour in the world 
within its impregnable walls, long the bulwark of Christ- 
endom against the Tmks, and now the undisputed key |3, ». 
to the Mediterranean, was permanently annexed to these.' 
British dominions.^ 

The hopes of the Imperial cabinet, in the event of a 
renewal of the war, were not a little founded on the Affairs 'of 
hostile attitude of the south of Italy, to which, it was tkn^of Pbt 
hoped, the amval of the English expedition under Aber- v^i^, and 
cromby would give a certain degree of consistency. Pope 
Pius VI. had sunk under the hardships of his captivity in poutaus. 
France, and died in March of this year. The choice of the 
Roman Conclave, assembled, under the Imperial influence, 
at Venice, fell on the- Cardinal Chiaramontc, who assumed 
the tiara under the title of Pius VII. At the time when 
he ascended the papal throne, the inhabitants of Rome 
-were suffering severely under the exactions of the Nea- 
politans, and he wisely resolved to do his utmost to 
alleviate their misfortunes. Without, therefore, engaging 
openly in the war, he lent a willing ear to the proposi- 
tions which the First Consul, who was extremely desirous 
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of the support of the supreme j)ontitF, instantly made to 
him. But the other parts of Italy were in the most 
hostile state. A body of ten thousand Neapolitans had 
taken a position on the Tronto between the Upper Abruzze 
and the March of Ancona ; a Neapolitan division, under 
Count Roger de Damas, was in the Roman states ; Pied- 
mont, in consternation at the recent annexation of the 
Novarese territory to the Cisalpine republic, and the 
intolerable oppressions of the French armies, was in so 
agitated a state, that a spark might blow it into open 
combustion ; ivliile the peasants of Tuscany, in open in- 
surrection to support the Imperial cause, presented a 
tumultuary array of seven or eight thousand men. These 
bands, it is true, were little formidable to regular troops 
in the field ; hut as long as they continued in arms, they 
required to be watched by detachments, which diminished 
the strength of the army ; and it was one of the motives 
which induced Napoleon to accede to the prolongation of 
the annistice with Austria, that it would give him time, 
during its continuance, to clear his flank of these trouble- 
some ii-regulars.^ 

As the armistice, by a strange oversight, did not extend 
to the Italian powers, and the English expedition was 
detained in useless demonstrations on the coast of Spain, 
it was no difficult matter for the French troops to effect 
this object. General Sommariva, to whom the Grand- 
duke of Tuscany had intrusted the military forces of his 
estates, was rapidly proceeding with the organisation of 
the peasants in the Appenines, when Dupont, early in 
October, intimated to him, that unless the insurrection 
was forthwith disbanded, he would move against Tuscany 
with a formidable force. As this summons met with no 
attention, the French troops advanced in great strength, 
in three columns. After a vain attempt to defend the 
Appenines, Florence was occupied on the 15th. The 
Austrians, under Sommariva, retreated towards Ancona, 
and the greater part of the insurgents retired to Arezzo, 
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where they I’esolved to defend themselres to the last 
extremity. An attempt to force open the gates haring 
failed, the French general Monnicr made preparations for 
a general assault, which took place on the following morn- 
ing at five o’clock. Nothing could resist the impetuosity 
of the French columns; the grenadiers mounted the 
scaling-ladders amidst a shower of balls; quickly they 
made themselves masters of the ramparts, and chasing the 
unhappy peasants from house to house, and street to 
street, soon filled the town with conflagration and carnage. 
The slaughter was dreadful ; a few escaped by subterra- 
neous passages, and made good their flight into the coun- 
try ; others retired into the citadel, which was soon 
obliged to surrender at discretion, and was razed to the 
ground; but by far the greater number perished in the 
town, under the sword of an irritated and relentless 
victor.^ 

This bloody stroke proved fatal to the Tuscan insurrec- 
tion. The fugitives who escaped the carnage, spread far 
and wide the most dismal accounts of the fate of their 
unhappy comrades ; and the peasants, thunderstruck by 
the rapidity and severity of the blow, lost no time in 
deprecating the wrath of an enemy who appeared irre- 
sistible. Sommariva, fettered by the armistice with 
Austria, retired entirely from the Tuscan states ; and the 
inhabitants, left to their own means of defence, had no 
resource but in immediate submission. A strong division 
was immediately despatched to Leghorn, which entered 
the place without opposition, and, after the barbarous 
method of carrying on war now adopted by the First 
Consul, instantly confiscated the whole English property 
in the harbour and town. Forty-six vessels, with their 
cargoes, besides 750,000 quintals of wheat and barley, 
and 90,000 quintals of dried vegetables, were thus ob- 
tained for the use of the army — an acquisition of great 
importance to its future operations;^ but one which, like 
all other ill-gotten gains, in the end recoiled upon the 
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CHAP, heads of those who acquired them, and contributed to 
. rouse that deep and uniyersal hatred at the French doini- 

nation, which at length precipitated Napoleon from the 
throne. 

At the same period the Swiss, whose dirisions and 
Last reni- democratic transports had exposed their country to the 
swis °Lde- seyerities of Republican conquest, were doomed to drain 
UeataoyS. ^te di’egs the cup of misery and humiliation. The 
tXuTthe shadow even of their independence vanished before the 
Netheiiand! armed intervention of the First Consul. The numerous 

With France, . . 

and capture insuiTections of tiic peasaiits against the enormous requi- 
and Demo- sitioiis of the Republican agents; the obstinate resistance 
of the partisans of the ancient institutions; the general 
anarchy and dissolution of government which prevailed, 
loudly called for a I’emcdy. Napoleon applied it, by 
causing his minister Reinhard to declare to the democratic 
despots who ruled the country, that he would recognise 
no authority but that of the executive commission to whom 
he transmitted his orders ; a declaration which at once 
brought the whole country under the immediate sway of 
the central government at the Tuilerics. The English in 
the course of this yeai’ made themselves masters of Suri- 
nam, Berbice, St Eustache, and Dcmcrara — Dutch settle- 
ments on the mainland and in the islands of the West 
Indies. At the same time Napoleon published an edict, 
permanently incorporating the provinces acquired by the 
Republic on the left bank of the Rhine, and extending 
the Freucli laws and institutions to these valuable acqui- 
sitions. Thus, while England was extending its mighty 
arms over both hemispheres, France wms laying its iron 
j grasp on the richest and most important provinces of 

2i,S,7i. Europe. The strife could not be other than for life or 
death between two such powers.^ 

Such was the state of Europe, when the armistice of 
Hohenlinden was denounced by the First Consul, and 
hostilities were recommenced at all points in the end of 
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Norember. Had the Aulic Council determined to remain 
on the defensive, no line was more capable of admitting 
an obstinate resistance to the invader than that of the 
Inn. That river, whicli does not yield to the Hhine either 
in the impetuosity or the volume of waters which it rolls 
towards the Danube, meanders in the Tyrol, as far as 
Kufstein, between inaccessible ridges of mountains, whose 
sides, darkened with pine-forests, are surmounted by bare 
peaks, occasionally streaked with snow, even in the height 
of summer. From thence to Mtihldorf it flows in a deep 
bed, cut by the vehemence of the torrent through solid 
rock, whose sides present a sei'ies of perpendicular pre- 
cipices on cither bank, excepting only in a few well-known 
points, w'liich were strongly guarded, and armed with 
cannon. This poworfid line, supported on the left by the 
fortress of Kufstein, and on the right by that of Braunau, 
both of wdiich were in a formidable state of defence, was 
flanked on either side by two immense bastions, equally 
menacing to an invading enemy ; the one formed by the 
Tyrol, with its warlike and devoted population and in- 
accessible mountains, the other by Bohemia and the chain 
of the Bbhmerwald, which skirts the Danube from Lintz 
to Straubing, where the Archduke Charles was organising 
a numerous body of forces.^ 

Had the Austrians, headed by the Archduke Charles, 
remained on the defensive in this strong position, it is 
probable that all the disasters of the campaign would 
have been ai oided. It was next to impossible to force 
such a central line, defended by eighty thousand men, 
under the direction of that great commander ; while to 
attempt to turn it, cither by the Tyrol or Bohemia, would 
have been equally perilous. To detach thirty thousand 
men into the defiles leading into Bohemia would have 
been imminently hazardous, when so large a force threat- 
ened the centre of the invader ; while a similar movement 
into the Tyrol, besides being attended with the same 
danger, would have incurred the hazard of being defeated 
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by the Prince of Renss, "wbo occupied the impregnable 
passes and fortresses which guarded the entrance into 
that difficult country. But from these difficulties the 
French were relieved by the resolution of the Imperial- 
ists to cross the Inn, and carry tiie war vigorously into 
the heart of Bavaria ; a project which might have led to 
victory if conducted by the experience and ability of the 
Archduke Charles, but which terminated in nothing but 
disaster in the hands of his brave but inexperienced suc- 
cessor. Although, however, the offensive movement of 
the Imperialists led to such calamitous results, it was 
skilfully combined, and promised in the outset the most 
brilliant success. The Republican right, under Lecourbe, 
stretched through the Voralberg mountains to Feldkirch 
in the Tyrol ; the centre, under Moreau in person, was in 
position at Ebersberg, on the high-road leading from 
Munich to Haag; the left, commanded by Grenier, was 
stationed at Hohenlinden on the road to Muhldorf. The 
project of the Austrian general was to detach Klenau 
from Ratisbon towards Landshut, where he was to be 
joined by Keinmayer with twenty thousand men ; mean- 
while the centre was to advance by echelons towards 
Hohenlinden, and throw the weight of their forces on the 
Republican left, where the least resistance might be 
expected.^ 

Hostilities were commenced by Augereau, w'ho was at 
the head of the Gallo-Batavian army. He denounced the 
armistice four days before his colleagues, and advanced, 
at the head of twenty thousand men, from Frankfort by 
the course of the Maine towards Wurteburg. Though 
the Imperial forces in that quarter were nearly equal to 
his own, they opposed but a feeble resistance, from being 
composed chiefly of the troops recently levied in Bohemia 
and the states of Mayence, little calculated to resist the 
French veterans. After a slight combat, the Imperialists 
were repulsed at all points; the Baron Albini, after an 
ephemeral success at Aschaifenburg, was driven with loss 
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out of that town and forced back to Schweinfurt, while chap. 
Dumon^eau pushed on to Wurtzburg, and summoned the 
garrison, which shut itself up in the citadel. The first 
effect of these disasters was to dissolve the insurrectionary 
troops of Majence, under Albini, who never appeared 
again during the campaign. The Austrian general Simb- 
schen, his forces being reduced by this defection to thir- 
teen thousand men, took a po.sition at Bourg-Eberach, to Dec. a 
cover Bamberg ; he w'as there attacked on the following 
day by Augereau, and, after an obstinate conflict, driven 
back to Pommersfeld. Satisfied with this success, the 
French general established his troops behind the Kegnitz 
to await the fall of the citadel of Wurtzburg, which 
Dumon 9 eau was beginning to besiege in regular form. 

These advantages were much more important upon the 
issue of the campaign than might have been supposed, 
from the quality and numbers of the troops engaged ; 
for by clearing the extreme left of Moreau, they permitted 
him to draw his left wing, under Sainte-Suzaune, nearer 
to his centre, and reinforce the grand army on the inn, in u. 26 , 24. 
the precise quarter where it was menaced by the Impc- 
rialists.^ 

Meanwhile, operations of the most decisive importance 
had taken place on the Inn. On the 27th November the The Ih- 
Imperialists broke up to execute their intended concen- tance iSo 
tration on the right towards Landshut ; but tlie heavy MoJ^au 
rains which fell at that time retarded considerably the 
march of tlieir columns; and it was not till the 29 th that 
their advanced-guard reached that place. At the same 
time Moreau concentrated his forces in the centre, and 
advanced by Haag towards Arapfing and Miihldorf. 

Fearful of continuing his flank movement in presence of a 
powerful enemy, who threatened to fall perpendicularly 
on his line of march, the Archduke John arrested his 
columns, and ran the hazard of a general battle on the 
direct road to Munich. They accordingly, on the 30th, 
retraced their steps, and moved through cross-roads 
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towards Ampfing and Dorfen. This lateral movement, 
performed amidst torrents of rain, and in dreadful roads, 
completed the exhaustion of the Austrian troops ; but it 
led, in the first instance, to the most promising results. 
Bj a singular accident, Moreau liad heard nothing of the 
advance of the Imperialists towards Landshut, far less of 
their cross movement to Ampfing; but some confused 
accounts had merely reached the Republican headquarters 
of considerable assemblages of the enemy towards Mlihl- 
dorf; and the French general, desirous to explore his way, 
pushed forward strong reconnoitring parties in that direc- 
tion. His right occupied Rosenheim, his left and centre 
were gradually approaching the Austrian columns by 
Ilaag and Wasserburg. The effect of this movement 
was to bring the Imperial army, sixty thousand strong, 
and massed together, perpendicularly against the left of 
’ the French, who, ignorant of their danger, were advancing 
in straggling and dctadiod columns to discover where they 
were.^ 

Tlie effect of this state of things, and of the able 
mauceuvre of the Archduke, speedily showed itself. The 
French army, turned and surprised, was exposed to be 
cut up in detail, while separated in a line of march, by 
an enemy drawn up in battle array on one of its flanks. 
Grenier, who was the first in advance, was leisurely 
approaching Ampfing, when he was suddenly assailed by 
vast masses of the enemy, in admirable order and battle 
array. He was speedily thrown into confusion, and put 
to the rout. In vain Ney exerted all his talent and 
resolution to sustain the weight of tlie Imperial columns : 
his troops, consisting of his own division and that of 
Hardy, after a brave resistance, were broken and driven 
back upon the division of Grandjean, which advanced to 
its support and shared the same fate. At the same time 
Legrand, after a sharp conflict in the valley of the Isen, 
was constrained to retire to the neighbourhood of Dorfen. 
The Imperialists were everywhere successful. They had 
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attacked, in compact and regular masses, the enemy’s chai*. 
divisions while in march and separated, and spread alarm 
and discouragement from the general’s tent to the sen- 
tinels’ outposts. So far the most brilliant success had 
attended the Austrian advance, and if it had been vigor- 
ously followed up by a general capable of appreciating the 
immense advantages which it offered, and forcing back the 
enemy’s retreating columns without intermission upon those 
which came up to their support, it might have led to the 
total defeat of the French array, and changed the whole 
fortune of the campaign. But the Archduke John, 
satisfied with this first advantage, allowed the enemy to 
recover from their consternation. On the following day 
no forward movement was made ; and Moreau, skilfully 2. 
availing himself of that respite, retired through the forest 
of Hoiieelixdee’ to the ground which he had originally 
occupied, and carefully studied as the probable theatre of “v. 90, si 
a decisive conflict.’- 

The space which lies between the Inn and the Isar, 
which is from twelve to fifteen leagues in breadth, is Desori^tion 
intersected in its centre by this forest, now celebrated not “fbatulf^ 
less in poetry than history.* Parallel to the course of the 
two rivers, its woods form a natural barrier or stockade, 
six or seven leagues long, and fi’om a league to a league 
and a half broad. Two great roads only, that from 
Munich to W asserburg, and that from Munich to Mtihldorf, 
traverse that thick and gloomy forest, where the pine-trees 
approach each other so closely, as in most places to render 
the passage of cavaliy or artillery, excepting on the great 
roads, impossible. The village of Holicnliuden is at the 
entrance on the Munich side of the one defile, tliat of 
Mattenpott at the mouth of that leading to Miihldorf. The 
village of Ebersberg forms the entrance of the other defile 
leading to Wasserbm'g.^ Between these two roads the oiisivation. 
broken and uneven surface of the forest is traversed only 


* The reader will recollect Campbeirs noble ode to Hohenlinden. 
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CHAP, by country paths, almost impracticable during the storms 
of winter even to foot passengers. 

1800. Moreau with his staff had carefully reconnoitred this 
Abie'pian grouud ; and as soon as it became evident that the Arch- 
oi Moreira. advauce through its dangerous defiles, he pre- 

pared, with the art of a consummate general, to turn it to 
the best account. Rapidly concentrating Ins forces in the 
plain at the entrance of the defiles on the Munich side, he 
at the same time gave orders to Richepanse, with his 
division, to advance by the country roads across the forest, 
so as to fall, early on the morning of the 3 d, peipendicu- 
larly on the line of the great cliaussde from Hohenlinden 
to Miihldorf. Ho naturally anticipated that this move- 
ment would bring him on the flank of the Austrian centre, 
when entangled in the defile, with its long train of artillery 
and chariots ; and that if the Republican force at the 
entrance of the pass could only maintain its ground till 
this side-attack took place, the ruin of the whole column, 
or at least the capture of all its cannon, would be the 
result. To effect this object, he concentrated all the forces 
iNap.u.3i, could command at the mouth of the defile; but so 
94° ak unforeseen was the attack, that not above two-tliirds of 
FiT'Mem’ ^ action ; neither the right 

(lu depot de Tving uiidcr Lecourbe, nor the half of the left, under Saintc- 
r. 2T2?™’ Suzanne, could be expected to arrive so as to render any 
assistance.^ 

The Imperialists had committed the great error of 
Battle of allowing the surprised Republicans all the 2 d to couceu- 
^^0 jeu m- scattered forces ; but they did not on the follow- 

ing day repeat their mistake. Early on the morning of 
the 3 d, a day ever memorable in the military annals of 
France, all their troops were in motion, and they plunged, 
in three great columns, into the forest to approach the 
enemy. The centre, forty thousand strong, advanced by 
the great road from Miihldorf to Munich, the only road 
which was pi*acticable, in the dreadful state of the weather, 
for artillery ; above a hundred pieces of cannon and five 
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lumdred chariots encumbered its movements. The infau- 
trv marched first ; then came the long train of artillery 
and caissons ; the cavalry closed the procession. The 
right \ving, rinder the command of General Latour, con- 
sisting of twenty -five thousand men, followed an inferior 
road leading up the valley of the Isen ; Latour was to 
debouche by Isen upon Preisendorf; Keinmayer moved on 
the flank of that column, through the forest, from Lang- 
dorf upon Haithofen ; while the left wing, under Riesch, 
was directed to proceed by a cross-path by Albaching to 
St Christoph, to gain the chaussee of Wasserburg. 
'J'he Imperial columns, animated by their success on the 
preceding days, joyfully commenced their march over the 
yet unstained snow two hours before it was daylight, 
deeming the enemy in full retreat, and little anticipating 
any resistance before their forces were united and disposed 
in battle array, in the open plain, on the IMunieh side of 
the forest.^ 

From the outset, however, the most sinister presages 
attended their steps. Duz'ing the night the wind had 
changed ; the heavy rain of the preceding daj's turned 
into snow, which fell, as at Eylau, in such thick flakes as 
to render it impossible to see twenty yards before the 
head of the column ; while the dreary expanse of the forest 
presented, under the trees, a uniform white surface, on 
which it was impossible to distinguish the beaten track.* 
The cross-paths between the roads which the troops fol- 
lowed, bad at any time, were almost impiissable in such a 
storm ; and each body, isolated in the snowy wilderness, 
was left to its owm resources, without cither receiving 
intelligence or deriving assistance from the other. The 
central column, which advanced along the only good road, 
outstripped the others ; and its head had traversed the 
forest, and approached Hohenlinden about nine o’clock. 

* On Linden, when the sun was low, 

All bloodless lay the untroddden snow ; 

And dark as winter was the flow 
Of Iser rolling rapidly.” 
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CHAP. It was tlicre met by tbe division of Grouchy, and a furious 
■J—J- conflict immediately commenced ; the Austrians endea- 
1800. Yourcd to debouchc from the defile and extend themselves 
along the front of the wood, the French to coerce their 
movements, and drive them back into the forest. Both 
parties made the most incredible eflforts ; the snow, which 
fell without inteiTuption, prevented the opposing lines 
from seeing each other; but they aimed at the flash which 
appeared through the gloom, and rushed forward with 
blind fury to the deadly charge of the bayonet. Insensibly, 
however, the Austrians gcvined gi-ound ; their ranks were 
gradually extending in front of the wood, Avhen Generals 
Grouchy and Grandjean put themselves at the head of 
fresh battalions, and by a decisive chai’gc droAm them 
back into the forest. The Imperial lines Avere broken by 
iryTis'’’ trees, but still they resisted bravely in the entangled 
97“'M6m ’ behmd the trunks, they kept up a mur- 

r. '260, 267. dcrous fire on the enemy; and the contending armies, 
Nap. 11. 8.., gjjjgie fought, man to man, with invincible 

resolution.^ * 

While this desperate conflict was going on in front of 
Decisive Hoheiilinclen, the leading ranks of the Austrian right 
S*'*' began to apj)ear at the entrance of the forest on the other 
Bichepanse, instantly repaired Avith his division to the 

scene of danger, and, by a vigorous charge on the flank of 
the enemy’s column, which was in the act of dejoloying, 
not only drove it back into the wood, but captured eight 
pieces of cannon and a thousand prisoners. The effect of 
these vigorous efforts on the part of Moreau, in preventing 
the deploying of the heads of the Imperial columns from 
the forest, was to produce vacillation and confusion in 
the long train in them centre, which, unable to advance 
from the combat in its front, and pressed on by the 
crowd in its rear, soon began to fall into confusion. They 

* ’Tis morn ; — ^but scarce yon level sun 
Can pierce the war-clouds, rolling dun, 

Where fiery Frank and furious Him 
Shout in their sulphurous canopy ! 
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were in tliis state, jammed up amidst long files of cannon chap. 
and waggons, when the division of Richepanse, which had 
broken up early in the morning from Ebersberg, on the 
Munich side of the one defile, and struggled on with 
invincible resolution through dreadful roads across the 
forest, arrived in the neighboui'hood of Mattenpott, on the 
Mtihldorf side of the other, directly in the rear of the 
centre of the Austrian army, and at the close of its pro- 
tracted array. The orders of Richepanse were to move 
from Ebersberg on St Christoph, but without ulterior 
or more detailed directions."" But just as it w'as ap- 
proaching this decisive point, and slowly advancing in 
open column through the forest, this division w'as itself 
pierced through the centre, near St Christoph, by the 
Austrian left wing under Ricscli, which, moving up by 
the valley of Albaching, to gain the chaussec of Wasser- 
burg, by which it was destined to pierce through the forest, 
fell perpendicularly on its line of march. Thus Riche- 
panse, with half his division, found himself irretrievably 
separated from the remainder ; the manoeuvre which he 
was destined to have performed on the centre of the Im- 
perialists was turned against himself, and with a single 
brigade he was placed between that immense body and 
their left wing. An ordinary general, in such alarming 
circumstances, would have sought safety in flight, and 
thus, by allowing the Imperial centre to continue its 
advance, endangered the victory ; but Richepanse, whose 
able mind was penetrated with the importance of his 
mission, bravely resolved to push on with the single 
brigade wdiich remained under his command, and fall on 
the rear of the grand column of the enemy. He sent 
orders, therefore, to his sepai’ated brigade to maintain 
itself to the last extremity at St Christoph,^ and advanced .W?’"' ’ 
himself with half his men, with the utmost intrepidity, 


* See the orders in Memorial du Depdt de la Guerre, v. 241 : and Thiers’ 
Cooisulat et VEwLjpire, ii. 254- 
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CHAP, to’srards Mattenpott and the line of march of the grand 
Austrian column. 

1800. When the French troops approached the great road, 
The Atis- they came upon the cuirassiers of Lichtenstein A?ho formed 
Smmuricf part of that vast body, who had dismounted, and were 
reposing leisurely under the trees until the great park of 
artillery and the reserves of Kollowrath had passed the 
defile. It may easily be imagined with what astonishment 
they beheld this new enemy on their flank, who was the 
more unexpected, as they knew that their left wing, under 
Riesch, had passed tlirongh the forest, and they deemed 
themselves perfectly seem’e on that side. They made, in 
consequence, little resistance, and were speedily driven oft’ 
the chauss^e. Not content with this success, Richepanse 
left to his cavahy the charge of keeping off the Imperial 
cuirassiers, and advanced himself with the two remaining 
regiments of infantry to attack the rear of the Imperial 
centre in the forest of Hohenlinden. The appearance of 
this force, amounting to nearly three thousand men, behind 
them, excited the utmost alarm in the Austrian column. 
The troops of that nation are proverbially more sensitive 
than any in Europe to the danger of being turned when 
in a line of inarch. A brigade of the Bavarian reserve 
was speedily directed to the menaced point, but it was 
overwhelmed in its advance by the crowds of fugitives, 
and thrown into such disorder by the overturned cannon 
and caissons which blocked up the road, that it never 
reached the enemy. Three Hungarian battalions were 
next brought up ; but, after resisting bravely, amidst the 
general consternation around them, they too at length 
were broken and fled. This little action decided the 
whole Austrian artillery lay exposed to the 
xiv.99,Joo. attacks of the victor in a situation where, from being 
'^’jammed together in a thick forest, it was incapable of 
making any resistance.^ 

Moreau, at the entrance of the defile in front of Hohen- 
linclen, was stUl maintaining an anxious conflict, when 
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the sound of cannon in the direction of Matteupott, and 
the appearance of hesitation and confusion in the enemy’s 
columns, announced that a decisive attack in the chaussee 
behind them, by Richepanse, had taken place. This was 
a mere lucky accident ; for he had neither directed nor 
foreseen it : nor, indeed, could it have been anticipated 
amidst the complicated movements of the interlaced 
hostile columns. He immediately, however, saw its im- 
portance, and resolved to turn it to the best advantage. 
On the spot, ho directed Grouchy and Ney to make a 
combined charge in front on the enemy. The Freucli 
battalions, which had so long maintained an obstinate 
defence, now commenced a furious onset, and the Austrian 
centre, shaken by the alarm in its rear, was violently 
assailed in front. The combined effort was irresistible. 
Ney, at the head of the Republican grcnadier.s, pressed 
forward in pursuit of the fugitives along the chaussee, 
until the loud shouts of his troops announced that they 
had come into co-operation with the victorious Richepanse, 
who was advancing along the same road to meet him, as 
fast as its innumerable incumbrances would permit. No 
words can paint the confusion which now ensued in the 
Austrian columns. The artillery -drivers cut their traces, 
and galloped in all directions into the forest ; the infantry 
disbanded and fled; the cavalry rushed in tumultuous 
squadrons to the rear, trampling under foot whatever 
opposed their passage ; the waggons were abandoned to 
their fate, and, amidst the universal wreck, .97 pieces of 
cannon, 300 caissons, and 7000 prisoners, fell into the 
enemy’s hands. ^ 

While this decisive success was being gained in the centre, 
the columns of Latour and Keinmayer, who had succeeded 
in debouching from the forest, and united in the plain 
on its other side, violently assailed the Republican left, 
where Grenier, with inferior forces, consisting only of 
Legrand and Bastoul’s divisions, and Hautpoul’s reserve 
cavalry, defended the other approach to Munich, Not- 
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TV'itlistanding all his efforts, and the assistance of a part 
of the diyision of Ney, he was sensibly losing ground, 
•w'hen the intelligence of the defeat of the centre compelled 
the enemy to abandon his advantages, and retire precipi- 
tately into the forest. Grenier instantly resumed the 
offensive, and, by a general charge of all his forces, suc- 
ceeded in overwhelming the Austrians while struggling 
through the defile, and taking six pieces of cannon and 
fifteen hundred prisoners. At the same time, General 
Decaen, with his fresh division, disengaged the half of 
Richepause’s division, cut off during his advance, which 
was hard pressed between General Riesch’s corps and the 
retiring columns of the centre, who still preserved their 
ranks. Before night, the Republicans, at all points, had 
passed the forest. Four of their divisions were assembled 
at Mattenpott, and the headquarters were advanced to 
Haag; while the Imperialists, weakened by the loss of 
above a hundred pieces of cannon and fourteen thousand 
soldiers, took advantage of the night to withdraw their 
shattered forces across the Inn.^ 

Such was the great and memorable battle of Hohen- 
linden, the most decisive, with the exception of that of 
Rivoli, which had yet been gained by cither party during 
the war, and superior even to that renowned conflict in 
the trophies by which it was gi’aced, and the immense con- 
sequences by which it was followed. The loss of the 
French on that and the preceding days was nine thousand 
men; but that of the Imperialists was nearly twice as 
great, when the deserters and missing were taken into 
account : they lost two-thh‘ds of their artilleiy, and the 
moral consequences of the defeat were fatal to the cam- 
paign. The victory of Mai’engo itself was less momentous 
in its military consequences. It merely gave the Repub- 
licans possession of the Sardinian fortresses and the Cis- 
alpine republic ; but the disaster of Hohenlinden threw 
the army of Germany without resource on the Hereditary 
States, and at once prostrated the strength of the monarchy. 
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Common justice must award to Moreau tlie merit of skilful 
combination and admirable use of tbe advantages of 
groxmd in this great victory ; but it is at the same time 
manifest that he owed much to chance, and that fortune 
converted a well-conceived plan of defence into a decisive 
oifensive movement. The w'hole aiTangemeiits of the 
French general were defensive ; he merely wished to gain 
time, in order to enable his right and left wings, under 
Lecourbe and Sainte-Suzanne, to arrive and take a part 
in the action. By the movements on the previous days, 
he was so far out-generaled, that, though his army on the 
whole was greatly superior to that of his opponents, he 
was obliged to fight at Ampfing with an inferiority of one 
to two, and at Hohenlindon on equal terms. The move- 
ment of General .Richepanse, however well conceived to 
retard or prevent the passage of the forest by the Austrian 
army, could not have been reckoned upon as likely to pro- 
duce decisive success ; for if he had advanced half an hour 
later, or if Riesch’s column, which it should have done, 
according to the Austrian disposition, had arrived half an 
hour sooner, he would have fallen into the midst of 
superior forces, and both his division and that of Decaen, 
which followed his footsteps, would probably have perished. 
The imprudence of the Austrians in engaging in these 
perilous defiles in presence of the enemy’s army, and not 
arranging matters so that all their columns might reach 
the enemy at the same time, undoubtedly was the princi- 
pal cause of the disaster which followed ; but although 
Moreau’s arrangements were such as would probably at 
all events have secured for him the victory, it was the 
fortunate accidents which occurred during the action which 
rendered it so decisive.’^'* 

* Kapoleoii^s observations on this battle, and the -whole campaign of Moreau, 
have been here adopted only in so far as they appear to be consonant to 
reason and justice. They are distinguished by his usual ability, but strongly 
tinctured by that envenomed feeling towards his great rival which formed so 
marked a feature of his character. He says that the decisive march of Biclic- 
panse was undertaken without orders; -whereas, as already sho-wn, ho had re- 
ceived orders, (to be found in the dt la Guerre, v. 241,) though 
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CHAP. Tliimdersti-uck by tbis great disaster, the whole Impe- 
rial army retired behind the Inn, and made a show of 
1000. maintaining itself on that formidable line of defence. 
The All's- But it was but a show. From the first the disposition of 
iSdfto” its columns, disposed in part in echelon along the road to 
Salzbourg, indicated an intention of retreating in that 
direction. After maturely weighing all the circumstances 
of the case, Moreau resolred to force the passage of the 
Upper Inn, on the road to Salzboiu'g ; but in order to de- 
ceire the enemy, he caused all the boats on the Isar to be 
assembled at Munich, collected the bulk of his forces in 
that direction, and gare out that he was about to cross the 
lower part of the riyor. By adopting this line of adyance, 
the French general had the prospect of cutting off the 
Imperialists from their left wing, hitherto untouched, in 
the Tyrol, menacing upper Austria and "Vienna, and 
endangering the retreat of Bellegarde from the plains of 
Italy. These adyantages were so important, that they 
oyerbalanced the obyious difficulties of the adyance in that 
direction, arising from the necessity of crossing three 
, , . mountain streams, the Inn, the Aka, and the Saka, and 

111,112.^^ the obstacles that miglit be thrown in his Ayay from the 
134, 135. ’ strength of the mountain-ridges iu the neighbourhood of 
Sakboui'g.^ 

^ While the boats of the Isar were publicly conducted. 
Skilful’ Avith the utmost possible eclat, to the Lower Inn, Lecourbe 
b^^hicuhe caused a bridge-equipage to be secretly transported in the 
Snm night to Rosenheim, on the road to Sakbourg; and, having 
bVuorel collected thirty-fiA^e thousand men in the neighbourhood, 
established a battery of tAventy-eight pieces during the 
night of the 8th December at Neubevern, where the Inn 
flows in a narrow channel, and which is the only point in 

general ones only, and by no means anticipating the great effects the march 
had on the issue of the action. Jealousy towards every one who had either 
essentially injured or rivalled his reputation, and a total disregard of truth 
when recounting their operations, are two of the defects in so great a man, 
upon which it is at once the most necessary and the most painful duty of the 
historian to dwell 
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that quarter where the right bank is commanded hj the 
left. At six o’clock on the following morning, while it 
was stiR pitch-dark, the French cannon, whose arrival was 
■wholly uukuoAvn to the Austrian videttes, opened a furious 
fire, so well directed that the Imperialists were obliged to 
retire ; and the Republicans instantly constructed a bridge, 
and threw across so strong a body of ti’oops as gave them 
a solid footing on the left bank. At the same time a 
battery Avas placed in front of the bridge at Rosenheim, 
in order to prevent the bimiing of the remaining arches 
of that wooden structure, of which one only had been 
destroyed; but the corps of the Prince of Con de, which 
was stationed on the opposite bank, faithfully discharged 
its duty, and the whole Avas soon consumed. In conse- 
quence of this circumstance. Grouchy’s and Decaen’s 
diAusions Avere obliged to make a circuit by the passage at 
Ncubevern, in order to support Lecourbe, but so dilatory 
were the movements of the Imperialists, that no sufficient 
force could be collected to oppose their progress ; a second 
bridge of boats was constructed near Rosenheim, by which 
Richepanse’s division was passed over, and the Austrians, 
abandoning the whole line of the Upper Inn, retired 
behind the Alza. Thus Avas one of the most formidable 
military lines in Europe broken through in the space of a 
few hours, without the loss of a single man. This extra- 
ordinary success was chiefly owing to the Imperialists 
having been led, by the demonstration of Moreau against 
the Lower Inn, to concentrate the right Aving of their 
army, which had suffered least in the disastrous battle of 
Hohenlinden, in that quarter, which removed it three or 
four marches from the scene where the real attack Avas 
made. No sooner did they receive intelligence of the 
passage of Lecourbe OAmr the Upper Inn, than they 
hastily moved all their disposable troops towards the 
menaced point ; but, finding that the enemy were estab- 
lished on the right bank in too great force to be 
dislodged, they fell back on all sides, ^ and, abandoning the 
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whole line of the Inn, concentrated their army behind the 
Alza, between Altenmarkt and the Chiem See, to cover 
the roads to Salzbonrg and Vienna. 

Morcaxi, conceiving with reason that the spirit of the 
Austrian army must be severely weakened by such a 
succession of disasters, resolved to push his advantages to 
the utmost. The A’ustrians now experienced the ruinous 
consequences attending the system of extending themselves 
over a vast line in equal force throughout, which, since 
the commencement of the war, they had so obstinately 
followed. They found themselves unable to arrest the 
march of the victor at any point, and, by the rapid 
advance of Lecourbe, were irrecoverably separated from 
their left wing in the Tyrol, hloreau having resolved not 
to allow them to estabhsh themselves in a solid manner 
behind the Salza, pushed rapidly forward across the 
Achen and the Traun to Sakbourg.* He experienced no 
considerable opposition till he reached the neighbourhood 
of that town ; but when Lecourbe with the advanced- 
guard approached the Saal, he found the bulk of the 
Austrian army, thirty thousand strong, including ten 
thousand cavalry, posted in a strong position covering 
the approach to Salzbourg. Its front Avas covered by the 
Saal, the rapid course of which offered no inconsiderable 
obstacle to an attacking force; its left rested on inacces- 
sible rocks, and its right was protected by the confluence 
of the Saal and the Salza. But this position, hoAv 
strong soever, had its dangers ; it was liable to be turned 
by a passage of the Salza, effected below the town be- 
tween Laufen and Salzbourg, in which case the army 
ran the risk of being cut off from Vienna, or thrown 
back in disorder upon the two bridges of boats which 
preserved its communication with the right bank of the 
river.^ 

* The Alza, in the upper part of its course, before throwing itself into the 
Chiem See, is called the Achen : the Trauw here mentioned is a tributary of 
the Alza, and must be distinguished from the river of the same name which 
falls into the Danube near Lintz. 
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Lecourbe commenced tbe attack witb liis accustomed 
vigour : Gudin carried tbe village of Salzbourglioffen, and 
made six hundred prisoners; but Moiitricliard was so 
rudely handled by the Imperial cavalry, that he was 
driven back in disorder, with the loss of five hundred men. 
This success, however, was of little avail, for Moreau 
ordered Decaen to cross the Salza at Laufen, an opera- 
tion which was most successfully performed. While the 
attention of the Imperialists was drawn to the broken 
arches of the bridge by a violent cannonade, this able 
general directed four hundred chosen troops to a point a 
little lower down, who, undeterred by the violence and 
cold of the winter torrent, threw themselves into the stream, 
swam across, and made themselves masters of some boats 
on the opposite side, by the aid of which the passage was 
speedily effected. Moreau was no sooner informed of 
this success, than he pushed Richepanse, with two fresh 
divisions, across at this place, and advanced against Salz- 
bourg by the right bank. Encouraged by this support, 
Lecourbe, on the day following, renewed Ms attack on the 
Austrian I'ear-guard, commanded by the Archduke John in 
person, posted in front of Salzbourg. His troops advanced in 
two columns, one by the road of Reichenhall, the other formed 
in front of Vaal; a thick fog covered the ground, and the 
French tirailleurs advanced inconsiderately to the attack, 
deeming the Austrians in Ml retreat, and desirous of 
having the honour of first reaching Salzbourg. They were 
received by the fire of thirty pieces of cannon, whose 
discharges soon dissijjated the mist, and discovered two 
formidable lines of cavalry drawn up in battle array. 
Lecourbe brought up his horse ; but they were overwhelmed 
by the first line of the Imperial cavalry, which broke into 
a splendid charge when the Republicans approached their 
position. Lecourbe, findmg himself unequal to the task 
of opposing such formidable forces, drew back his wings 
behind the Saal, and posted his infantry in the rear of the 
village of Vaal.^ He there maintained himself with diffi- 
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culty till the approach of night, glad to purchase his 
safety hy the loss of two thousand men left on the field of 
battle. 

Had it not been for the passage of the river at Laufen, 
this brilliant achievement might have been attended with 
important consequences; b\it that disastrous circumstance 
rendered the position at Salzboui’g no longer tenable. 
Moreau, at the head of twenty thousand men, was rapidly 
advancing up the right bank, and' the Archduke John, 
unable to oppose such superior forces, was compelled to 
retire during the night, leaving that important town to 
its fate. Decaen, with the advanced-guard of Moreau, 
took possession of Sahsbourg, without opposition, on the 
following morning, and the Republican standards for the 
first time waved on the picturesque towers of that romantic 
city. The occupation of Salzbourg, and the abandonment 
of the line of the Salza, decided the fate of the monarchy. 
The shattered remains of the grand army, which had 
failed to maintain the formidable lines of two such rivers^ 
broken in numbei;g, subdued in spirit, were unable there- 
after to make any head against a numerous enemy, flushed 
with victory, and conducted with consummate military 
skill. Emboldened by the unexpected facility with which 
he had passed these considerable rivers, Moreau resolved 
to give the enemy no time to recover from his consterna- 
tion, but to push on at once towards Vienna, and decide 
the war in the centre of the Hereditary States, before the 
other French annies had begun seriously to skirmish on 
the frontier. He disquieted himself little about the forces 
in the Tyrol, deeming the troops in that province suffi- 
ciently occupied with the invasion of Lombardy by Brune, 
and the march of Macdonald through the Grisons, which 
will immediately be noticed. Satisfied with the precau- 
tions, therefore, of leaving on the right small bodies as he 
advanced, to mask the principal passes into that moun- 
tainous region,^ and on the left of detaching Sainte- 
Suzanne with his vring to watch the motions of Klenau,,. 
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wlio was tlireateiiing tlie Gallo-Batavian army at Wiirtz- chap. 

*,/ ^ I* |- 

burg, be himself pushed on with his whole centre and right " ' " ' 
wing in pursuit of the eucmj. 

Richepanse, who conducted his advanced-guard, marched 
with so much expedition, that ho came up with the Aus- Great suc- 
trian rear at Hendorf. Notwithstanding the fatigue of his 
troops, who the day before had marched twelve leagues, 
he attacked the enemy at daybreak, routed them, and 
made a thousand prisoners. The two following days were 
a continued running fight ; the Austrians retired, combat- 
ing all the way, to Schwanuenstadt. This indefatigable 
leader was closely followed by Decaen and Grouchy, who 
came up to his sxipport the moment that any seiious 
resistance arrested his columns; while Lecourbe, at the 
head of the right wing of the invading army, advanced by 
the mountain road, in order to turn the streams where 
they were easily fordable, and constantly menace the left 
flank of the enemy. In front of Schwanuenstadt the Impe- 
rialists made an eflFort to arrest this terrible advanced- 
guard. Three thousand cavalry, supported by rocky 
thickets, hned with tirailleurs on either flank, stood firm, 
and aw'aited the onset of the Republicans ; but these were 
now in a state of exultation which nothing could resist. 

The infantry advanced to within three hundred paces of 
that formidable mass of cavalry, without noticing the 
tirailleurs, who rattled incessantly on either flank, and 
then, breaking into a charge, approached tlie horse with 
levelled bayonets with so much resolution, that the Aus- 
trian dragoons broke and fled, and nearly a thousand men 
were killed or made prisoners. On the following day, a Dec. 19 . 
scene of dreadful confusion ensued, when the Imperial 
rearguard crossed the Traun. A column of twelve hun- 
dred men, under Prince Lichtenstein, stationed in front 
of the town of Lambach, where the passage was going 
forward, made such a heroic resistance as gave time to the 
greater part of the cannon and baggage to defile over the 
bridge ; but at length they fell victims to their devotion, 
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CHAP, and vere almost all slain or made prisoners. Immediately 
the whole remaining Imperialists, who had not passed, fled 
1800. towards the defile: they were rapidly followed by the 
Republicans. A scene of indescribable horror ensued : in 
the mMe of fugitives, carriages, and trampling squadrons, 
the arches were fired, and multitudes threw themselves 
into the stream; but such was the resolution of the French 
grenadiers, that, regai’dless alike of the flames and the 
4pBuin^v d.ischarges of gi-ape from the opposite bank, they rushed 
208, 2H. across ; by their exertions the bridge was preserved from 
125 ,' 128.' destruction, and was speedily passed by the triumphant 
French battalions.^ 

Affairs were in this disastrous state w’hen the Archduke 
TheArih- Charlcs, wliom the unanimous cries of the nation had 
joins^r'*'* called to the post of danger, as the only means left of 
saving the monarchy, arrived and took the command 
Ster?* army. The presence of that distinguished leader, 

Uec. 19 . brought with him a few battalions, for a little revived 

the spirits of the soldiers ; but that gleam was of short 
dm'ation. He had flattered himself that he would be able 
to arrest the progress of the enemy in Upper Austria, 
while Klenau made a diversion on the side of Bohemia, 
and Hiller on that of the Tyrol, so as to menace his com- 
munications in Bavaria and Suabia. But the appearance 
of the army, as it crossed the Traun, rendered it evident 
to his experienced eye that it was too late to calculate on 
the success of these movements. Instead of the proud 
battalions whom lie had led to victory at Stockach and 
Zurich, the Archduke beheld only a confused mass of 
infantry, cavalry, and artillery covering the roads : the 
bands of discipline were broken ; the soldiers neither 
grouped round their colours nor listened to the voice of 
their officers; dejection and despair were painted on every 
countenance. Even the sight of their beloved chief, the 
a jom.xjv. saviom- of Germany, could hardly induce the exhausted 
vr2'i7, 2””' veterans to lift their eyes from the ground.^ He saw that 
it was too late to remedy the disorder, but still he bravely 
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rcsolred to do liis Titinost to arrest it, and ratlier dre chap. 
battle under the -vralls of ’^h'.onna, than pui-chase, by an 1..^..." 
ignominious peace, the retreat of the conqueror. 

The spirits of the troops, revived for a moment by the 
araval of their favourite leader, were irretrievably damped Anarmis- 
by the continuance of the retreat, after the passage of the 
Traun, to Steyer on the Enns. The Archduke gave the 
most pressing orders to hasten the advance of the Hun- 
garian insmTection, and urge forward the aiinaments in 
the capital ; but in the midst of these energetic measures, 
the rout of the rearguard under Prince Schwartzenberg, 
who was overwhelmed at Kremsmiinster on the road to 
Steyer, with the loss of twelve hundred men, gave him 
melancholy proof that the troops were so completely de- 
jected, that no reliance could be placed on their exertions. 
Penetrated with grief at this disaster, he despatched a 
messenger to Moreau, soliciting an armistice, which, after 221 , m. 
some hesitation, was signed on the 25th by the brench 42. jom. 
general, and rejiose given to the troops, worn out by a isi'. ’ 
month’s incessant marching and misfortunes.^ 

To complete the picture of the memorable campaign of 
1800 in Germany, it only remains to notice the concluding opeilons 
operations of the Gallo-Batavian army on the Maine. 

After the action at Bourg-Eberach and the investment of 
the citadel of Wiirtzburg, Augereau endeavoured to put 
himself in communication with the grand army under 
Moreau. His situation became critical, when the advance 
of that army after the battle of Hohenlinden left him 
entirely to his own resources ; and it wms rendered doubly 
so by the approach of Klenau with ten thousand regular 
Austrian troops on his right flank, while Simbschen with 
twelve thousand troops menaced his left. The danger 
soon became pressing; a division of his troops was attacked 
on the 18th in front of Nuremberg by Klenau, and after a Dm. is. 
gallant resistance, forced to retreat ; while his left with 
difficulty maintained itself against Simbschen. Discon- 
certed by these simultaneous attacks, the French general 
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CHAP, on the two following days retired behind the Regnitz. 
On the 21st he was again attached and defeated at Nen- 
Pec'ai*' by the united Imperial generals; but they were 

' unable to followup their advantages, fi-oni having received 
orders on the night of their victory to retire to Bohemia, 
in order to succour the heart of the monarchy, now 
violently assailed by the enemy. They were in the course 
of executing these orders, wlien the armistice of Steyer 
put a period to their operations. Thus the Republican 
army, in a short campaign of little more than three weeks, 
in the middle of winter, and in the most severe weather, 
marched ninety leagues ; crossed three considerable rivers 
in presence of the enemy ; made twenty thousand prisoners ; 
killed, wounded, or dispersed as many ; captured 150 pieces 
of cannon, 400 caissons, and 4000 carriages ; and never 
halted till its advanced-guard, arrested by an armistice, 
was within twenty leagues of Vienna. Such results 
eulogium ; the annals of war have few such 
Nap. iL'a% triumphs to recount, and they deservedly placed Moreau 
229 , m'’ in the very highest rank of the captains of the eighteentli 
century.'^ 

While these great events were in progress in Germany, 
Operations opei’ations, iufei’ior, indeed, in magnitude, but equal in the 
sons', hei’oism with which they were conducted, and superior in 
iSplieon romantic interest with which they were attended, took 
th<OT. place in the snowy amphitheatre of the Alps. It has been 
already noticed, that the second army of reserve, consisting 
of fifteen thousand men, was moved forward in October to 
tlio valley of the Rhine in the Grisons ; and that it was 
destined to menace the rear of the Imperial army on the 
hiincio, while Brune attacked it in front. This auxiliary 
corps would probably have rendered more essential service, 
if it had been directed to the grand array of Moreau, 
which was destined to operate in the valley of the Danube, 
the true avenue to the Austrian states ; but such a disposi- 
tion would have ill accorded with the views of the First 
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Consul, who was little anxious to put a preponderating 
force, so near their frontier, into the hands of a dreaded 
rival, and destined for himself the principal part in the ****^'*' 
campaign, with the trooj)s which he was to lead by the 
Noric Alps to Vienna. Independently of this secret feel- 
ing, which undoubtedly had its weight, Napoleon was 
misled by the great residts of the Italian campaigns of 
1796 and 1797, and the pai-alysing effect of the march of 
the army of reserve across the St Bernard in the present 
year. He conceived tliat Italy was the theatre where the 
decisive events were to take place, and had yet to learn 
the superior importance of the valley of the Danube, in 
which he himself on future occasions was destined to 
strike such redoubtable blows. It is fortunate for the 
historian that this destination of Macdonald’s corps took 
place, as it brought to light the intrej)idity and heroism of 
that gallant officer, of whose descent Scotland has so mucli 
reason to be proud; while it led to the interesting episode 
of the passage of the Splugen, perhaps the most wonderful ^ 
achievement of modern war, and which has been portrayed Areh.i. 
by one of its ablest leaders, with the fidelity of Xenophon, 5, 6i. 
and the power of Livy.^ 

The army of Macdonald, which was announced to con- 
sist of forty thousand men, and was furaished with staff Macdonald’s 
and other appointments adequate to that number, in reality 
amounted only to fifteen thousand troops. Macdonald no 
sooner discovered this great deficiency, than he made the 
most urgent representations to the First Consul, and 
requested that the chosen reserve of ten thousand men, 
which Murat was leading from the camp at Amiens to 
the plains of Italy, should be put under his orders. But 
Napoleon, who intended this corps in the Alps to operate 
on the campaign, more by the apprehensions it excited 
among the Imperiahsts than by its actual achievements 

* Count Matbieu Dumas, author of the great militaiy history of France, 
from 1799 to the peace of Tilsit, to which this work has been so largely in- 
debted. 
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in tlie field, refused to change the destination of Murat's 
division, and it continued its route for the banks of the 
Mincio. He still believed that the frontier of the Inn 
would sufficiently .cover the Hereditary States on that 
side, and that it was by accumulating ninety thousand 
men in the Southern Tyrol and Italy, that the decisive 
blow against the Austrian power was to he struck. The 
command of this gi*eat army, destined to dictate peace 
under the Avails of Vienna, he ultimately designed for 
himself.^ 

Of all the passages from Switzerland to Italy, there 
wms none Avhich presented more serious natural obstacles, 
and was more carefully guarded by the enemy, than that 
which leads over the Splugen into the Italian Tyrol. It 
is first necessary to pass from the valley of the Rhino, 
near its source, over the Splugen into that of the 
Adda, which descends in a rapid course from the Julian 
Alps to the lake of Como; from thence, if an advance 
to the eastw'ard is required, the Col Apriga, a steep 
ridge entangled with wood and lofty chestnuts, must be 
surmounted, Avhich brings the trav'ellcr into the valley of 
the Oglio; between which and the stream of the Adige 
there is interposed the rugged ridge of the Mont Tonal, 
the snow'y summit , of which was occupied, and had been 
carefully fortified, by the Austrian troops. Macdonald no 
sooner was made acquainted with these obstacles, than he 
despatched his chief of the stafip. General Mathieu Dumas, 
to lay before the First Consul an account of the almost 
insuperable difiiculties w'hich opposed his progress. No 
man could be better qualified than the officer whose 
gi-aphic pencil has so avcU described the passage, to dis- 
charge this delicate mission ; for he was equally compe- 
tent to appreciate the military projects of the general- 
in-chief, and to portray the physical obstructions which 
opposed their execution.^ 

Napoleon listened attentively to his statement; interro- 
gated him minutely on the force and positions of Hiller’s 
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corps, and the divisions of Laudon, Davidowich, and chap. 
Wuhassowich, which were stationed near the head of the 
valleys which in that part of the Alps separate Italy from 
Germany ; and then replied, “ W e shall wrest from them Napoleon’s 
without a combat that immense fortress of the Tyrol; we 
must manoeuvre on their flanks : menace their last line ^ou'ntain. 
of retreat, and they will immediately evacuate all the 
upper valleys. I shall make no change in my dispositions. 

Return quickly ; tell Macdonald that an army can always 
pass, in every season, where two men can place their feet. 

It is indispensable that, in fifteen days after the commence- 
ment of hostilities, the army of the Grisons should have 
seen the sources of the Adda, the Oglio, and the Adige ; 
that it should liave opened its fire on the Mont Tonal 
which separates them ; and that, having descended to 
Trent, it should form the left wing of the army of Italy, 
and threaten, in concert with the troops on the Mincio, 
the rear of Bellegarde’s army. I shall take care to for- 
ward to it the necessary reinforcements. It is not by the 
numerical force of an army, but by its destination and the , ^ 
importance oi its operations, that 1 estimate the merit due 153, 154. 
to its commander." ^ 

Having received these verbal instructions, Macdonald 
prepared, with the devotion of a good soldier, to obey his Preparh 
commands. His troops advanced, the moment the arm is- ji™doLid 
tice was denounced, into the upper Rhein thal, and concen- ^eSpiugci 
trated between Coire and Tusis, at the entrance of the 
•celebrated defile of the Via Mala, which is the commence- 
ment of the ascent of the Splugen ; while, at the same time, 
to distract the enemy and conceal his real designs, de- 
monstrations were made towards Feldkirch, as if it was 
intended to break into the Tyrol in that quarter. A few 
days were spent at Tusis in organising the army, and 
making the necessary preparations for the formidable 
undertaking which awaited them, of crossing in the depth 
of winter the snowy summits of the mountains. All the 
artillery was dismounted, and placed on sledges constructed 
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in tlie country, to •wMcL, oxen Nvere liarnessed ; the artillery 
ammunition -was divided, and placed on the backs of mules ; 
and in addition to his ordinary arms, ball-cartridge and 
knapsack, every soldier received five days’ provisions, and 
five packets of cartridges to bear on his shoulders over the 
rugged ascent. Had he lived to see the French infantry 
preparing, in the middle of December, under the u'eight 
of these enormous burdens, to cross the snow-clad ridges 
of the Rhastian Alps, by paths hardly accessible at that 
season to the mountaineers of the country, the eloquent his- 
torian of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire would 
have expunged from his immortal work the reflection on 
the comparative hardihood of ancient and modern tiracs.^ 
Tusis is situated at the confluence of the Albula and 
the Rhine, at the foot of a range of pine-clad cliffs of 
great elevation, which run across the valley, and in fonner 
times had formed a barrier, creating a lake in the valley 
of Schains, a few miles further up its course. Through 
this enormous mass, three or four miles broad, the Rhino 
has, in the course of ages, forced its way in a narrow bed, 
seldom more than thirty or forty, sometimes not more 
than eight or ten yards broad, shut in on either side by 
stupendous cliffs which rise to the height of two or three 
thousand feet above its rocky channel. The road, con- 
ducted along the side of these perpendicular precipices, 
repeatedly crosses the stream by stone bridges, of a 
single arch, thrown from one cliff to the other, at an 
immense height above the raging toiTent. Innumerable 
cascades descend from these lofty precipices, and are 
conducted in subterraneous channels under the road, or 
are lost in the sable forests of pine which clothe their 
feet. Impetuous as the Rhine is in this extraordinary 
channel, the roar of its waters is scarcely heard at the 
immense elevation above it at which the bridges are placed. 
The darkness of the road, overshadowed by primeval 
pines of gigantic stature, often conducted through gal- 
leries cut out of the solid rock, or on arches thrown over 
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the awful abyss; the solitude and solemnity of the im- 
penetrable forests around, the stupendous precipices above 
and beneath, which make the passenger feel as if he 
were suspended in middle air, conspire to render this 
pass the most extraordinary and sublime in the whole 
amphitheatre of the central Alps. 

Emerging from this gloomy defile, the road traverses 
for two leagues the open and smiling valley of Schams ; 
it next ascends by a winding course the pine-clad cliffs of 
la RofBa, and at length reaches, in a narrow and desolate 
pastoral valley, the village of Splugen, situated at the foot 
of the ascent of the mountain of the same name. Here 
the road, leaving the waters of the Rhine, whicli descend 
cold and clear from the glaciers of the Hintcr Rhein, turns 
sharp to the left hand, and ascends a lateral valley as far 
as its upper extremity, when it emerges upon the bare face 
of the mountain above the region of wood, and by a painfid 
ascent, often of forty-five degrees elevation, reaches the 
summit in an hour and a half. This description applies 
to the old road as it stood in 1800. The new road, over 
the same ground, is wound gradually up the ascent, with 
that admirable skill which has rendered the works of the 
French and Italian engineers in the Alps the object of 
deserved admiration to the whole civilised world. The 
wearied traveller then beholds with joy the w'atcrs flow- 
ing towards the Italian streams, in a narrow plain 
about four liundred yards broad, situated between two 
glaciers at the base of overhanging mountains of snow. 
From thence to Isola, on the Italian side of the de- 
clivity, is a descent of two leagues, conducted in many 

* The defile of the Via Mala is not so celehriitod as its inatcliloss features 
deserve; but the admirable road which is now conducted through its romantic 
cliSs, and over the Splugen, must ultimately bring it into moro general 
notice. It exceeds in sublimity and hoiTor any scene in tlie Alp.s. There is 
no single pass in the Simplon, Mont Cenis, the Great St Bernard, the Little St 
Bernard, the St Gothard, the Bemhardin, the Brenner, or the Col de Tende, 
which can stand in comparison with it It approaches more nearly to the 
savage character of the Breach of Roland, or the Circle of Gabarnie in the 
Pyrenees, but exceeds in stupendous features either of these extraordinary 
scenes. 
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places dow zig-zag slopes, and attended with great danger. 
On the right, for several miles, is a continued precipice, 
or rocky descent, in many places three or four hundred 
feet deep, ■which bears the name of the slopes of the Car- 
dinal ; Avhile, on the left, the road is cut out of the solid 
rock, on the bare face of the mountain, exposing the 
traveller to be overwhelmed by the avalanches, which, 
loosened on the heights above by the warmth of the 
southern sun, often sweep Avith irresistible violence to the 
bottom of the dccliAdty.^ 

In summer, when the road is Avell cleared, it is pos- 
sible to go in three hours from the village of Splugen to 
the hospice on the summit; but when the newly fallen 
snoAT has elFaced all traces of the path in those elevated 
regions, above the zone of the arbutus and ibododendron ; 
when the avalanches or the violence of the winds have 
carried off the black poles which mark the course of the 
road, it is not possible to ascend Avith safety to the higher 
parts of the mountain. The traveller must advance with 
cautious steps, sounding, as he proceeds, as in an unknown 
sea beset with shoals ; the most experienced guides hesi- 
tate as to the direction Ai'hich they should take; for in 
that snoAAy wilderness the horizon is bounded by icy peaks, 
affording few landmarks to direct their steps, even if 
they should be percerted for a few minutes from amidst 
tho mantle of clouds u'hich usually envelop their summits. 
It may easily be conceived, from this description, what 
labours are requisite during the "winter season to open 
this passage. It is necessary for an extent of five leagues, 
from the village of Splugen to that of Isola, either to 
clear aAvuiy the snoAv, so as to come to the earth, or to form 
a passable road over its top ; and the most indefatigable 
efforts cannot always seem-e success in such an enterprise. 
The frequent variations of the atmosphere, the clouds 
which suddenly rise up from the valleys beneath, the ter- 
rible storms of wind which arise in these elevated regions,^ 
the avalanches which descend with irresistible force from 
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the overhanging glaciers, in an instant destroy the labour chap. 
of weeks, and obliterate under a mountain of snow the 
greatest eifoi'ts of human industry. 

Such were the difficulties which awaited Macdonald in 
the first mountain ridge which lay before him in the Extreme 
passage of the Alps. He arrived, with the advanced eipedeneed 
guard, on the evening of the 26th, at the village of 
Splugen, the point where the mountain passage, propci'ly 
speaking, begins, with a company of sappers, and the first 
sledges conveying the artillery. The country guides 
placed poles along the ascent ; the labourers followed, and 
cleared away the snow ; the strongest dragoons next 
marched to beat down the road by their horses’ feet. 

They had already, after incredible fatigue, nearly reached 
the summit, when the wind suddenly rose, an avalanche 
fell from the mountain, and, sweeping across the road, cut 
right through the column, and precipitated thirty di’agoons 
near its head into the gulf beneath, where they wore 
dashed to pieces between tlie ice and the rocks, and never Nov. sr. 
more heard of. General Laboissiere, who led the van, 
was ahead of the cataract of snow, and reached the 
hospice ; but the remainder of the column, thunderstruck 
by the catastrophe, returned to Splugen; and the wind, 
which continued for the three succeeding days to blow 
with great violence, detached so many avalanches, that i 
the road was entirely blocked up in the upper regions, 
and the guides declared that no possible efforts could lea ‘ ' 
render it passable in less than fifteen days.^ 

Macdonald, however, was not to be daunted by any 
such obstacles. Independent of his anxiety to fulfil his Macionaia 
destined part in the campaign, necessity forced him on ; Veres';' fiiis- 
for the unwonted accumulation of men and horses in those TOnpmrd? 
elevated Alpine regions, promised very soon to consume 
the whole subsistence of the country, and expose the 
troops to the greatest dangers fi-om actual want. He 
instantly made the best arrangements which circumstances 
would admit for re-opening the passage. First marched 
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four of the strongest oxen that could be found in the 
Orisons, led by the most experienced guides ; they 'were 
followed by forty robust peasants,, who cleared or beat 
down the snow ; two companies of sappers succeeded, and 
improTed the track ; behind them marched the remnant 
of the squadro'n of di'agoons, which had suffered so much 
on the first ascent, and who braxoly demanded the post 
of danger in renewing the attempt. After them came a 
convoy of artillery and a hundred beasts of burden, and a 
strong rearguard closed the party. By incredible efibrts 
the heads of the column, before night, reached the hospice ; 
and although many men and horses were swallowed up 
by the avalanches in the ascent, the order and discipline 
so necessary to the success of the enterprise were main- 
tained throughout. They here joined General Laboissibre, 
who continued the same efforts on the Italian side ; and 
led this adventurous advanced-guard in safety to the 
sunny fields of Campo Dolcino at the southern base of the 
mountain. Two other columns, arranged in the same 
order, followed on the 2d and 3d December, in clear 
fi'osty weather, with much less difficidty, because the road 
was beaten down by the footsteps of those who had pre- 
ceded them ; but several men died from the excessive cold 
on the higher parts of the mountain.^ 

Encoiuaged by this success, the remainder of the army 
advanced to Splugen on the 4th December; and Mac- 
donald, leaving only a slight rearguard on the northern 
side of the mountain, commenced his march on the morn- 
ing of the 5th, at the head of seven thousand men. 
Though no tempest had been felt in the deep valley of the 
Rhine, the snow had fallen during the night in such quan- 
tities, that from the very outset the traces of the track 
were lost, and the road required to be made anew, as at 
the commencement of the ascent. The guides refused 
to proceed ; but Macdonald insisted upon making the 
attempt, and after six hours of unheard-of fatigues, the 
head of his column succeeded in reaching the summit. 
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In the narrow plain between the glaciers, however, they chap. 
found the road blocked up by an immense mass of snow, 
formed by an avalanche newly fallen, upon which the 
guides refused to enter; and in consequence the soldiers 
turned, unanimously exclaiming that the passage was 
closed. Macdonald instantly hastened to the front, 
revived the sinking spirits of his men, encouraged the 
faltering guides, and, advancing himself at the head of 
the column, plunged into the perilous mass, sounding 
every step as he advanced with a long staff, which 
often sank deep into the abyss. “ Soldiers,” said he, 

“ the army of reserve has surmounted the St Bernard ; 
jmu must overcome the Sijlngcn : your glory requires that 
you sliould rise victorious over difficulties to appearance 
insuperable. Your destinies call you into Italy ; advance 
and conquer, first the mountains and the snow, then the 
plains and the armies.”* Roused by such an example, 
the troops and the peasants redoubled their efforts. The 
vast walls of ice and snow were cut through ; and although 
the hurricane increased with frightful rapidity, and re- 
peatedly filled up the excavations thus made, they at 
length succeeded in rendering the passage practicable. The 
tempest continued to blow with dreadful violence during 
the passage to the hospice and the descent of the Cardinal ; 
the columns were repeatedly cut throiigh by avalanches, 
which fell across the road, and more than one regiment 
was entirely dispersed in the icy wilderness. At length, 
by the heroic exertions of the officers, whom the example 
of their general had inspired with extraordinary ardour, 
the headquarters reached Isola, and rested there during 
the two succeeding days, to rally the regiments, ^ which the 171, ItI. 
hardships of the passage had broken into a confused mass 

* A parallel incident occurred in ancient tiines^ and, wliat is very extra- 
ordinary, during tire decay of Eoman virtue. “ The Emperor Majorian,” says 
Gibbon, ^'led Ms troops over the Alps in a severe winter. The Emperor led 
the way on foot, and in complete armour, sounding with his long sta^T the 
depth of the ice or snow, and encouraging the Scythians, who complained of 
the extreme cold, by the cheerful assurance that they should be satisfied with 
the heat of Africa .” — Decline and Fall, chap, xsxvi. vol. iv. 343. 
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of insulated men : but above one hundred soldiers, and as 
many horses and mules, were swallowed up in the abysses 
of the mountains.* 

Late on the evening of the 6th December, the greater 
part of the troops and a large part of the artillery had 
passed the mountain, and headquarters were advanced to 
the smiling fields of Chiavenna, near the upper extremity 
of the lake of Como. No sooner did Hiller hear of this 
advance, than he moved fonvard his columns towards the 
head of the valley of the Inn to assail him ; but the intel- 
ligence of the disastrous battle of Hohenlinden arrived 
that very day, and, by rendering it evident that all the 
forces of the monarchy w'ould be required to defend the 
capital, precluded the possibility of following up any dis- 
tant enterprises. The Austrians, therefore, wisely deter- 
mined to act only on the defensive, took post on the 
summits of the Albula, the Julierberg, and the Broglio— 
the three ridges which separate the Italian from the 
German side of the mountains in that quarter, — and 
strongly reinforced the division on the Tonal, ^ the only 

^ The passage of the Splugeii by Hacdonald is the most memorable and 
extraordinary undertaking of the kind recorded in modei'n war, so far as the 
obstacles of nature are concerned. It yields only to the march of Suwarroff 
over the St Gotliard, the Schachenthal, and the JEngiberg, whore, in addition 
to similar natural difficulties, the efforts of an able and indefatigable enemy 
■were to be overcome. The passage of the St Bernard by Napoleon in hue 
vvoathcr, and without 0 ].-)position, will bear no comparison with either the one 
or the other. That lie himself was conscious of this, is obvious from the 
striking teims of disiiaragement in which he speaks of Macdonald’s exertions in 
this passage — an instance of that jealousy of eveiy ri\'al, in any of Ins great 
achievements, which is almost unaccountable in so great a man. The passage 
of the Splugen,” says he, presented, without doubt, some difficulties ; but 
winter is by no means the season of the year in which such operations are con- 
ducted with most difficulty ; the snow is then firm, the 'weather nettled, and there 
is nothing to fear from the avalanches, which constitute the true and only danger 
to be apprehended in the Alps. In December, you often meet with the finest 
weathex’, on these elevated mountains, of dry frost, during which the air is 
perfectly calm.” — Napoleon, ii. 61, 62. Recollecting that this was written 
after the First Consul had received the full details from Macdonald of the ex- 
traordinary difficulties of the passage, it is inexcusable, and clearly betmys a 
consciousness of the inferiority of his owm passage over the St Bernard. In 
his official despatch, written by order of the First Consul, to Macdonald, Berthier 
says : — I have received the relation which the chief of your staff has trans- 
mitted to me, relative to tlie passage of the Splugen by the army which you 
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pass between the Talley of the Oglio, to which SlacdonaH chap. 

was hastening, and that of the Adige, which was the AH 1 

ultiinate object of his efforts. 

While still on the banks of the Adda, the French 
general had the misfortune to receive intelligence of the iie is pw 
captm’e of a battalion of dismounted hussars, which negli- oJders o'* 
gently lay in the elevated valley at its upper extremity, p™ses’tS'* 
by a well-concerted surpi’ise from the Imperial forces in 
the Engadine. At the same time, he received oi'ders 
from the First Consul to place himself under the command 
of General Brunc, of whose army he was to form the left 
wing — a mortifying circumstance to a general who had 
just achieved so important a service in a separate com- 
mand as the passage of the Splugen, but which abated 
nothing of his zeal in the public cause. lie suggested to 
Brune that two divisions should be detached from the 
array of Italy to reinforce his corps ; and thus, with a 
body of twenty-four thousand men, he would advance 
across the mountains to Trent, and effect a decisive 
operation in the rear of the Imperial army. But the 

command, I liave commiimc<ated tlie dettiils to tlio consul^ and they liavo 
enjoined me to make known to you tlieir higli satisfaction at the intrepidity 
and heroic constancy which the officers, and soldiers, and generals, have 
\ c^'inced in this passage, w’hich w’ill form a memorable epoch in our military 
annals. The consuls, confident in yoiu* talents, behold \Yith interest the new 
position of the amiy of the Orisons. I imj)atieiitly expect the details of the 
celeliratcd passage of the Splngen, and the losses which it occasioned, to enable 255 . Sees 
them to appreciate the admii'ation and gratitude which is duo to the chiefs and Just- 
soldiers of your army.” ^ 

It was equally unworthy of Napoleon to say in his Memoirs, — “ The march 
of Macdonald produced no good effect, and contiibuted in no respect to the 
success of the campaign; for the corps of Baraguay dTIillicrs, dctaclied into 
the Upper Engadine, was too weak to eficct anything of iuipoi’taucG. M acdonald 
arrived at Trent on the 7tli January, when the enemy was already chased 
from it by the left of the army of Italy, by the corps under the orders of 
Moncoy and Bochambeau.” ^ Had Napoleon forgotten that Macdonald’s sxap.ij. «2, 
advance, by paralysing Laiidon and Wukassowich, enabled Jirune to achieve the 
passage of the Mincio ; and that, if it had not been for the credulity of Moncey, 
he would have compelled the surrender of the former at la Pietra with 7,000 
men? The great truth, "Magna cst veritas et prasvalebit,” does not seem ever 
to have crossed Napoleon’s mind ; he never contemplated the minute exami- 
nation to which Ms account of transactions would be exposed by posterity, and 
thought he could deceive future ages, as he did his own, by means of syco- 
phantish writers, and an enslaved press. 
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CHAP, general-in-cliicf refiised to comply -witli this request, which 

Jlli 1 was evidently hazardous, as exposing to overwhelming 

attacks in detail two separate armies, too far severed 
from each other to be able to render any eifectual assis- 
tance in case of need. Napoleon’s orders had directed 
Macdonald to penetrate as soon as possible into the valley 
of the Adige, in order to threaten the flank and rear of 
the Imperialists on the Mincio. For this purpose it was 
necessary to cross the Col Apriga, which lay between the 
valley of the Adda and that of the Oglio, and afterwards 
surmount the icy summit of Mont Tonal, between the latter 
stream and the Adige. The passage of the Col xipriga, 
though this mountain is considerably less elevated than 
tlie Splugen, was in some respects even more difficult, by 
reason of the extreme steepness of the ascents, the en- 
tangled wood which encumbered its lower region, and the 
dreadful nature of the road, which in many places is little 
better than the bed of a ton^ent; but it was much shorter, 
Uom.xix. regions of snow or ice. In 

hours aU these difficulties wei'e overcome ; the army 
180, isb, ’ found itself on the banks of the Oglio, and extended its 
iv. h. ' outposts as far as Bormio at the upper extremity of the 
valley.^ 

There still remained, however, the herculean task of 
Attaik'oa surmounting the Tonal — a mountain ridge of great cleva- 
TraaUn tion, wMch could be reached at that rude season only by 
French are ^ througli the snow, ill which the troops were con- 
rcpuised. gQg(j ijq single files. The summit, as usual in these elevated 
regions, consisted of a small plain three hundred yards 
abroad, situated between two enormous and inaccessible 
glaciers. Across this narrow space the Austrians had 
drawn a triple line of intrenchments, faced for the most 
part by enormous blocks of ice, cut in the form of regular 
masonry, and even more difficult to scale than walls of 
granite. Notwithstanding these obstacles, the French 
Dec. 22. grenadiers, after a painful ascent bythe narrow and slippery 
path, reached the front of the intrenchments. Though 
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receiyed bj- a shower of balls, they succeeded in forcing the chap. 
external palisades ; but all their elForts were ineffectual 
against the walls of icc which formed the inner strength 
of the works. They were in consequence obliged to re- 
treat, and brought back the disheartening report that this Dec. si. 
position was impregnable. Sensible, however, of the vital 
importance of forcing this passage, Macdonald resolved 
to make another attempt. Eight days afterwards, another 
column was formed, under the command of Vandamme, 
and approached the terrible intrenchineuts. The Austrians 
had in the interval added much to the strength of the 
W’orks ; but they were assaulted with so much vigour, 
that the two external forts were carried. Still, however, 
when they approached the principal intrencliment, the 
fire from its summit, and from a blockhouse on an elevated 
position in its rear, was so violent that all the efforts of 
the Republicans were again ineffectual, and they were 
forced to retire, after staining with the blood of their 
bravest the cold and icy summit of the mountain. Mac- 
donald was in some degree consoled for this disaster by 
the success of his left wing, which spread itself into the Duk. 
Engadine, driving the Imperialists before it, and made ih. uotiv! 
itself master of the well-known stations of Martinsbruck observation, 
and Gliu’ns, on the Tyrolean side of the mountains.^ 

The importance of these operations, and the obstinacy 
with which the attack and defence of the inhospitable Positions 
Alpine ridges were conducted at tliis inclement season, the French 
w'ill be best understood-by casting a glance over the posi- “antht 
tions and movements of the contending armies in the 
Italian plains at this period. When hostilities were re- . 
commenced to the south of the Alps, by the denunciation 
of the armistice, the Imperial array, sixty-five thousand 
strong, of which fifteen thousand were cavalry, occupied 
the formidable line of the Mincio, covered by a hundred 
pieces of cannon, flanked on the one extremity by the Po, 
on the other by the lake of Garda, and supported by the 

voE. y. o T, 
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strong fortress of Mautua, and the inferior fortifications 
of Peschiera and Borglietto, which gave them the immense 
advantage of being able to debonche at pleasure on either 
side of the river. Tlie Imperialists had received orders 
to remain on the defensive in this excellent position until 
their flanks were secured, and the prospect of an advan- 
tageous attack was afforded bj the advance of the Nea- 
politan troops over the hills of Tuscany, and the descent 
of Laudon and Wukassowich from the mountains of the 
Tyrol.i 

The French forces in Italy were immense. In the 
Peninsula there were altogether ninety-five thousand 
men, besides twenty-seven thousand in hospital. Of 
this great body, sixty-one thousand infantry, nine thou- 
sand cavalry, and one hundred and seventy-eight pieces 
of cannon, were ready for active operations on the 
Mincio, while the remainder occupied Tuscany, Lombardy, 
Piedmont, and Ligui'ia. During the five months that 
these troops had occupied the fertile plains of the Po, 
they had profited to an extraordinary degree by the re- 
sources of the country. The soldiers had been completely 
new clothed, the artillery horses renewed, the cavalry was 
admirably mounted, the magazines w'ere full, the troops in 
the liigliest state of discipline, spirits, and equipment. 
But the Vcist supplies which had produced this improve- 
ment, wrung by the terrors of military execution from an 
unliappy and impoverished people, had excited the utmost 
discontent in the peninsula. ''' The inhabitants compared 
the high-sounding proclamations of the invaders 'with the 
sad consequences which had followed their footsteps ; and, 
rendered more sullen by the disappointment of their hopes 
than even by the serious injuries they had undergone, were 


* Xo loss tlian 110,000 soldiers of the French army were at this period fed, 
clothed, lodged, and paid at the expense of foreign states, — viz., 30,000 in 
Lomhardy, 10,000 in Piedmont, 15,000 in Tuscany, 25,000 in Holland, 15,000 
in Switzerland, 15,000 in the Trevisan March. — Thiees’ Oonsulat et PJSmpire, ii. 
874. This was the permanent allocation, independent of the vast bodies of 
troops introduced for a time during the opciE-tions of the campaign. 
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ready upon any revei’se to liaye risen unaniinoiisly against criAP. 
tlieir oppressors. Tin's state of things Avas \rell InioM'ii to 
the French commanders ; and, to secure their flanks and 
rear, they ’.vere obliged to detach t^yeuty-five thousand men 
from the grand army on the ilincio, though they -syere 4':- 
well aware that it was tliere that the fate of Italy was to 
be decided.^ 

Hostilities were first commenced by Brune, who found 
the spirit of his troops so much elevated by the intelli- Firsffp™- 
gence of the battle of Hohenlinden, and the passage of tlie B?mi& 
Splugen by Macdonald, that their artlou.r could no longer 
be restrained. The firing commenced on the ICth, but 
nothing except inconsidei’able skirmishes eiisiiod before 
the 20th. The Mincio, in its course of twenty miles from 
the lake of Garda to hlantua, though fordable in many 
places in summer, was absolutely impassable in winter ; 
and the fiye bridges which were tlnowu oyer its current 
at Peschiera, Salionze, Valeggio, Volta, and Goito, were 
either within the walls of fortifications, or strongly in- 
trenched and barricaded. The left bank, in the hands of 
the Austrians, was generally more eleyated than the right, 
in the possession of the Republicans ; hut at Monzamhauo 
and Molino, near Pozzuolo, the right had the adyantage, 
which eyidently pointed out these stations as the most 
advantageous for forcing a passage. For these reasons 
they had been fortified with care by the Imperial engineers, 
who had pushed their iutrenchments, wliichwere occupied 
by twenty thousand combatants under Hohcnzollern, to a 
considerable distance from tlie right bank of the river ; and 174 , 
against these advanced works it first behoved Bruno to v.'e'is.-iiT.' 
direct his efforts.^ 

On the 20th, the whole French army approached the 
Mincio in four columns. The right, under Dupont, moved of 
towards the shores of the Mantuan lake ; the centre, i)uc?eor°' 
under Suchet, advanced direct upon Volta ; the third 
column, destined to mask Peschiera, was ordered to take 
post near Ponti ; the left and the reserve were directed 
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CHAP, against MonzambaQo. The Frencb general bad intended 
to have made feigned attacks only on the centre and right, 
and to have attempted to force the passage in good ear- 
nest near the lake of Garda, and at the foot of the moun- 
tains; but the coiu'sc of events fell out otherwise. As the 
Republicans approached the Mincio, the Imperialists, who 
had orders not to engage in any serious affair on the right 
bank, seeing that they had the whole French army on 
their hands, successively abandoned all the positions they 
had fortified with so much care, and withdiew to the 
other side, leaving only detacliments to occupy Valeggio 
and the Ute-de-i')Ont of Borghctto, on the Republican side. 
The French patroles, in consequence, everywhere ap- 
proached the river; and Dupont, ignorant that the attack 
on his side was intended only to be a feint, and that the 
left was the real point of attack, made the most active 
preparations for effecting a passage. He succeeded so 
Dee. 2 S. well, that, early on the morning of the 25th, he had 
thrown a battalion over, near Molino, which speedily 
established a bridge, and soon enabled a whole division 
to obtain a firm footing on the left bank. Hardly was 
the passage completed, ’when orders amved from the 
commander-in-chief to cover, by a fii*e of cannon, merely 
the bridge which had been established, and allow no troops 
to pass over to the other side. But this despatch arrived 
too late: the dh-ision of Watrin was already over; the 
enemy's troops opposed to it were hourly and rapidly 
increasing, and any attempt to' fall back to the bridge 
would have exposed it to certain and irremediable ruin. 
In these trying circumstances, Dupont conceived that the 
execution of his orders had become impossible, and resolved 
to retain the advantage he had gained, by aiding W ati'in 
with his remaining troops. In this I'esolution he was con- 
by Suchet, who was no sooner informed that the pas- 
(if jym. sage was in'evocably engaged on the right, than he resolved 
181 . ’ to support it with all his forces, and, hastening to the 

bridge at Molino, crossed over with his whole corps. ^ 
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On their side, the luiperiniists, who had judiciouslj chap. 
placed the bulk of their araij in mass, a little in the rear 
of the centre of the line, no sooner heard of the passage 
at Molino than they directed an ovenrhchning force to Desriemte 
assail the advanced-guard of the enemy. But for the Ji™tr?opI 
timely assistance afforded by Suchet, Dupont’s troops 
woxild have been totally destroyed; as it was, a furious 
combat ensued, which continued with various success till 
night, in which the Republicans only maintained their 
ground by the sacrifice of the bravest of their men. For 
long the French infantry repulsed with invincible firmness 
the repeated and vehement charges of the Austrian cavalry ; 
but at length they v'ere driven, by a desperate effort of 
the Hungarian grenadiers, out of the village of Pozzuolo, 
and forced in disorder to the water’s edge. All seemed 
lost; when the Imperialists, checked by a terrible discharge 
of grape from the batteries on the French side, hesitated 
in their advance; and Dupont took advantage of their 
irresolution to animate his men, and lead them back to 
the charge, which was executed with such vigour, that 
Pozzuolo was regained, and the Imperialists repulsed with 
the loss of seven hundi-ed prisoners and five pieces of 
cannon. The Austrians, however, brought up fresh troops ; 
Pozzuolo was again carried at the point of the bayonet; 

Suchet advanced with his division and retook it; it was 
a third time carried by the Imperialists, and continued 
to be alternately conquered and reconquered till nightfall, 
when it finally remained in the hands of the Austrians. ■" 

Even the darkness of a winter night could not suspend 
this terrible combat. Between eleven and twelve the fitful 
gleams of the moon, through a tempestuous and cloudy 
sky, enabled the Republicans to perceive two deep masses sou ^^Jorn! 
of grenadiers who silently approached their intrenchments.^ iai 
T'hey were received with a general discharge of fire-arms 

Bellegarde say^ it remained in the hands of the Anstrians : Oiidinot affirms 
it was ultimately carried hy the French. The well-known veracity of the 
(xermaii character makes it probable that the former was the true account. 
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of all sorts ; the batteries thundered from the opposite 
bank ; for a few minutes a Tolcano seemed to have burst 
forth on the shores of the Mincio : but all the efforts of the 
Imperialists were unavailing; and, after a gallant struggle, 
they were obliged to retire, leaving the French in posses- 
sion of their blood-stained intrenchments. 

Brune, during this desperate conflict, remained in a state 
of the greatest irresolution, hesitating between his original 
design of effecting a passage at iionzainbano, and the new 
project to which he was urged, of holding the ground, won 
at so dear a price, on the lower part of the stream. Ho 
thus ran the risk of losing his whole right wing, which 
was in truth only saved by the resolute valour of the 
troops of which it was composed.* At length he resolved 
to pursue his original design, and force a passage at Monz- 
ambano. For this purpose Marmont, at daybreak on tlie 
26th December, established a battery of forty pieces of can- 
non on the heights above that place, which commanded 
the left bank, and despatched orders to Dupont and Suchet 
to keep themselves within their intrenchments until they 
heard the firing warmly engaged on the left. Under cover 
of a thick fog, the passage was speedily effected, and tlio 
Frencli advanced-guard soon after came to blows with the 
enemy. It was evident, however, that the latter fought only 
to cover their retreat. Oudinot, at the head of the Repub- 
lican grenadiers, bravely resisted till sufficient reinforce- 
ments passed over to enable him to assume the offensive, 
which he did with such rigour, that the Imperialists vvere 
driven back to Valeggio, from whence they continued 
their retreat in the night, leaving Borghetto to its fate, 
which, next day, after repulsing an assault with great loss, 
surrendered with its gamson of eight hundred men. In 
effect, Bellegardc, conceiving the passage of the river 
effected by the bridge established at Molino, had resolved 
upon a general retreat his troops fell back in all quarters 

* For tills lie incurred tho just and nieritod censure of the First Consul.— 
f-ee Xai’OleoXj ii. 75, 76. 
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towards the Adige, leaviiii^ garrisons in iiantua, Verona, ghap* 
Legnago, and Pesdiiera, -wliich reduced liis efFectire force ' . ' 
to forty tliousand combatants. 

In tlie passage of tlic M'incio, the Austrians lost above 
seven thousand men, of whom one-half were prisoners, Great losses 
and forty pieces of cannon. Its moral consequences, 
as is generally the case with a first decisive success, deter- 
mined tlie fate of the campaign. The French resumed 
the career of victory with their wonted alacrity; tlie 
Imperialist, s fell into the despondency which is the sure 
prelude to defeat; and the disastrous intelligence they 
received from the Bavarian frontier contributed to spread 
the disiieartening impression that the ilopuhlicans were 
invincible, and tliat no cbance of safety remained to .iom.xivi 
the monarchy but iii a speedy submission to the con- ii.’so. 
queror.^ 

Bnine, however, advanced cautiously after his victor}'. 

Leaving detaclimcnt.s to mask Mantua, Verona, and Pes-.Beiicgai-de 
chiera, he approadaed the Adige in the end of December, caidiero! 
To effect the passage of that river, the French general 
made use of the same stratagem wliich had been attempted 
for the passage of the Miucio — riz. to make demonstrations 
both against the lower and upper part of the stream; and, 
while the enemy were distracted in their attention by a 
multiplicity of attacks, the artillery and bridge equipage 
were secretly conducted to Bassolcngo. Sixty pieces of 
cannon were established there in battery, on the heights 
of the right bank, on the morning of the 1st January, .Tan. i. 
which opened their fire at daybreak, under cover of which 
a bridge was speedily constructed without opposition from 
the enemy. The troops pa.ssed over, and established them- 
selves on the left bank without firing a shot ; the Imperi- 
alists were much less solicitous about inteiTupting their ^ 
operations than to effeed a jixnction with the corps of 
W ukassowich and Landon, which were hastening by the Nap.’ 
defiles of the Brenta towards the plain of Bassano.^ Belle- Bot.i’v.c6. 
garde withdrew his forces on all sides, and concentrated 
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them in the strong position of CakUero, alreadj signalised 
hy a Tictoiy in 1796 over Napoleon; while the Republi- 
cans closely followed his footsteps, and, extending their 
left up the rocky gorge of the Adige, made themselves 
masters, after severe combats, of the narrow defile of 
Corona and the memorable plateau of Rivoli. 

The Republicans, under Moncey, pursued their advan- 
tages: the Imperialists, under Laudon, long and obsti- 
nately defended the town of Alta, in the valley of the 
Adige, but were driven from it with the loss of five hun- 
dred prisoners. They again held firm in the intrench- 
ments of St Marco, but were at length forced to retreat, 
and took refuge in the defile of Galliano, already cele- 
brated by so many combats. At the same time, the 
Italian division of Count Theodore Lecchi ascended the 
valley of the Oglio, and entered into communication with 
Macdonald’s corps immediately after its repulse from the 
icy ramparts of Mont Tonal; while detachments in the 
rear formed the blockades of Mantua, Peschiera, Verona, 
and Legnago. Laudon retired with six thousand men to 
Roveredo, from whence he Avas soon after driven, and fell 
back, disputing every inch of ground, to the foot of the 
fort of Pietra, overhanging the deep and rapid stream of 
the Adige betAA^een that town and Trent.^ 

Bellegarde, finding his force so materially weakened by 
the garrisons which he aa’us obliged to throw into the for- 
tified toAvns on the Mincio, and the losses sustained in the 
passage of that rii'er, liad gh'en orders to M^ukassowicli 
and Laudon, whose united forces exceeded twenty thou- 
sand men, to fall back from the Italian Tyrol, through 
the defiles of the Brenta, and join him in the plains of 
Bassano, in the roar of Caldiero ; and it was to give them 
time to accomplish this junction that he took post on the 
almost impregnable heights of that celebrated position. 
Laudon was commencing this movement when he was 
rudely assailed by the division of Moncey, and harassed 
in his retreat up the valley of the Adige in the manner 
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M'liicli has been mentioned. But a greater danger awaited cii.\r. 
him. On the xory daj on which he retired to the castel- 
lated defile of la Pietra, he received the alarming intelli- 
gence that Trent, directly in his rear, and by Mhich he 
required to pass to gam the upper extremitj of the xiv. iss, 
Breuta, Avas occupied bj Macdonald, at the head of nine v.2k,m' 
thousand men.^ 

To understand how this happened, it is nece.ssary to 
return to the armj’^ of the Orisons, after its repulse from Macdoihiii 
the glaciers of Mont Tonal. After that check, Mac- 
donald had collected in the Val Canionica, including lyou''”" 
the Italian division of Lecchi, above nine thousand men; 
and with them he eagerly sought for some defile or 
mountain-path by which to penetrate across the rocky 
chain w'hich separates that valley from that of the Sarca, 
from w’heiice he could reach Trent and the banks of the 
Adige. But these rugged cliffs, wdiich push out, with 
hardly any fall, almost to Brescia, in the plain of Lom- 
bardy, defeated all his efforts ; and it became necessary 
to turn their southern extremity by Pisogno, at the head 
of the lake of Isea, from thence to cross the Col di San 
Zeno, into the valley of Sabia, and again surmount another 
ridge into the Val Trompia, in order to ascend by the 
beautiful sides of the Chiesa into the valley of Sarca. 

This long circuit, which would have been completely 
avoided by forcing the passage of Mont Tonal, irritated 
to the highest degree the French troops, who had expected 
at once, after surmounting the Splugen, to take a part in 
the glories of the campaign. Their impatience increased 
when, on their arrival at Pisogno, Macdonald received and ‘-^87. .iom.’ 
published the account of the passage of the Miiicio, and m. 
the retreat of the Imperial army towards the Adige.^ 

He was there joined by Genei'al Rochambeau with 
three thousand men from Brune’s army, who had at length 
become sensible of the importance of the operations in 
the Alps on the flanks and rear of the retreating army, 
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CHAP, and received ttie most pres.sing invitations to accelerate 
‘ " Ins marcli, so as to cut off some of its detaclied columns. 

1801. difficulties of the rid^e of San Zeno, however, had 

And at' aliiiost aiTested the soldiers whom the snows of the 
ieachesthe Splugen had beou unable to overcome; a few' horses only 
could be got over by cutting through blocks of ice as hard 
as rock on the summit, and the greater part of the cavalry 
and artillery required to descend by the smiling shores of 
the Lago Isca to Brescia, and ascend again the vine-clad 
banks of the Chiesa. Such, however, was the vigour of the 
Republican troops, that they overcame all these obstacles ; 
on the 6 th January they arrived at Stoi’o in the Italian 
Tyrol ; wdiile the left wing, under Baraguay d’Hiiliers, 
surmounted the higher ridges at the sources of the Adige, 
and, following the retreating Austrian columns, descended 
by Glurns and Schlanders upon Moran on the banks of 
the Upper Adige. Thus, after surmounting incredible 
difficulties, the object of the First Consul was at length 
w’hole mountain-ridges were crossed, and 
iof'illo' Imperialists turned by the upper extremity of all 
Bot! iy.'er. the valleys where their forces in the Italian Tyrol were 
situated.^ 

The approach of these different columns, amounting in 
Laudon'is all to twcnty-fivc thousaud men, and conducted Avitli 
atTreut!"* cqual skill and vigoiu’, from the north, south, and w'est, 
convinced the Austrian generals that they had not a 
jnoinent to lose in concentrating their troops at Trent, 
and regaining, by tlie defile of the Breuta, the array of 
Bellegarde at Bassano. If Wukassowich ascended tow'ards 
Bolzano to aid in repelling Baraguay dTIilliers, who was 
descending the Adige, he ran the risk of leaving Laudon 
to be overwhelmed by Moncey ; if he moved towards 
Roveredo to the support of the latter general, he aban- 
doned the avenues of Trent and the line of communication 
in his rear to Macdonald. In those critical circumstances 
he rapidly withdi’ew his right to Trent, ordered the troops 
who covered la Sarca to defend that city against Mac- 
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clonald as long as possible, and enjoined Laudon to main- 
tain liimself to tlie last oxtrcmity in the important defile 
of la Pietra. But the French general, nho Y'as now 
Mly aware of the situation of Laudon, made incredible 
exertions : in one day he marched forty miles ; crossed 
the Col Vezzauo ; forced the passage of the Adige, and 
entered Trent. Wukassowich hastily retired by the great 
road to the defiles of the Brenta; but Laudon wdth seven 
thousand men, w'lio was still posted at la Pietra, farther 
doAvii the Adige towards Verona, was left to his fate, with 
a superior enemy, part of Bruno’s forces, in Lombardj'', in 
his front, and the army of the Orisons, under hlacdonald, 
in his rear, occupying the only road by which he could 
I'ctreat.’ 

The only remaining chance of safety to Laudon was by 
a rugged path, which leads over the mountains from Pietra 
to Levico on the Brenta. It was impossible that his corps 
could retire by this defile, passable only by single tile, if 
they were attacked either by Moncey or Macdonald; and 
Laudon was well aware that the former, with fifteen thou- 
sand men, was preparing to assail him on the following 
morning, and that the latter, notwithstanding the fatigue 
of his troops, had already pushed a patrol beyond Trent, 
on the road to Roveredo, and would advance to the 'sup- 
port of his comrade the moment that the combat was 
seriously engaged. In this extremity ho made use of a ruse 
de guerre, if that name can properly be applied to a fabri- 
cation inconsistent with the proverbial German good faith. 
He sent an officer of his staff to Moncey, announcing the 
conclusion of an armistice between Brune and Bellegarde, 
similar to that alrcadi' concluded in Germany, and pro- 
posing a suspension of arms. The honourable Moncey, 
suspecting no deceit, fell into the snare; he agreed to the 
proposal, upon condition that the pass of la Pietra and 
the town of Trent should be placed in his hands ; which 
being agreed to, and its execution prepared for the follow- 
ing day, Laudon in the mean time, during the night, with- 
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drew his troops, man by man, through the naiTOW' straits 
of Caldonazzo by paths among the rocks, where two file 
could not pass abreast, to Lerico on the banks of the 
Brcnta, in the V al Sugana. The French adTanced-guard, 
proceeding next day to take possession of Trent, was 
astonished to find it already in the hands of Macdonald, 
and to discover the extent of the danger from which 
their unsuspecting honesty had delivered the Imperial 
general.^ 

Bellegarde, finding that Wukassowich and Laudon had 
effected their junction in the valley of the Brenta, deemed 
it no longer necessary to I'etaiii his position on the heights 
of Caldiero, but retired leisurely, and facing about at every 
lialt, to Bassauo, where he effected his junction with the 
divisions which had descended from the Tyrol. This great 
reinforcement gave him a marked superiority over his 
adversary; and though he fell back to the neighbourhood 
of Treviso, he was making preparations to give battle in 
front of that town, when operations on both sides were 
concluded by the armistice of Treviso, which at length 
put a period to this murderous contest. By this con- 
vention, the Austrians agreed to give up Peschiera, 
Verona, Leguago, Ancona, and Ferrara, which gave Brune 
an excellent base for future operations ; but they retained 
possession of Mantua, the key of Lombardy, and the 
great object of the First Consul’s desires. This w-as the 
more irritating to Napoleon, as Murat’s corps, twelve 
thousand strong, had already reached the Italian plains, 
and Brune himself had written to government, only 
three days before, that he would agree to no armis- 
tice, unless Mantua, as well as the other fortresses, was 
put into his liands. The truth is, that in the interval 
circumstances had changed. The Imperialists were con- 
centrated in the immense plains of Treviso, where their 
cavalry could act with peculiar effect ; the divisions from 
the Tyrol had joined their ranks ; while Brune, whose 
army w'as severely weakened by the numerous blockading 
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divisions left in liis roar, could not oppose to them an chap. 
equal force. But Napoleon, avIiosc impatient spirit, fed 
bj repeated victorios, could brook no obstacle, was indig- 
nant at this concession to the Imperialists ; he manifested 
his highest displeasure at Bruno, whom he never again 
employed in an important command, and announced to 
his ministers at Lundville that he would instantly resume 
hostilities, both in Germany and Italy, unless Mantua 
were abandoned.’^ The disastrous state of affairs in tlie 
former country had taken away from the Austrians all 
power of resistance: they yielded to his desires, and a few v. 300,303. 

y c 1 'J'hiCTs, ii. 

days atterwards the peace of Lunkyille put an end to 201. 
the disastrous war of the second coalition.^ 

Before proceeding to the conditions of tliis celebrated 
treaty, it is necessary to resume the narrative of tlie events 
in the southern part of tlie Italian peninsula, previous to 
the general pacification. 

At the moment when this double armistice consolidated 

72. 

the French power in Italy and Germany, a dangerous Aninsurrac- 
insurrection broke out in Piedmont. The people of that out in Pioti- 
country wore e.N;asperated to the highest degree by the jan?is. 
endless and vexatious requisitions of the French troops. 

The most ardent democrats were thunderstruck by the an- 
nexation of the territory of Vcrcelli to the Cisalpine repub- 
lic ; and the clergy and nobles wore justly apprehensive 
of the extinction of their rights and properties, from the 
continued ascendant of France. Fed by so many sources, 
the flame of discontent, thougli long smothered, at lengtli 
broke out. The peasants of tlic valley of Aosta took up 
arms, expelled the French detachment, and shut up their 
depot of conscripts in the fortress of Ivrea, while symp- 

* “ Tou are positively forbidden/’ said lie to J osepli Bi.ionaparte, wliom he sent 
to conduct the negotiations on his part, to listen to any proposals, the basis of 
which is not ' the Rhine and the Adige.* Hold to these conditions as fixed 
and unchangeable. Hostilities shall never cease in Italy till Mantua is ceded. 

Should they recommence, the Thalweg of the Adige shall be carried to the 
summit of the Julian Alps, and Austria shall be entirely excluded from Italy,” 

Napoleon to Joseph Buonapaetjs, 2cE Januaty ISOl; Tiuees, Qonmlaf et 
1‘ Empire, ii. ‘2S6. 
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CHAP, toms of insurrection appeared at Turin. But the vigour 
of Soult overcame the danger; he speedily surrounded 
and disarmed the insurgent quarter of the capital : and the 
appearance of Murat, who at that moment descended from 
2io”9ir''’ mountains in their rear, extinguished the revolt in the 
Dam"v^^' valleys. The revolutionaiy party of Piedmont 

321 , 322 . found themselves inextricably enveloped in a despotic not, 
from which it was impossible to escape.^ 

The cannon of Marengo had shaken the throne of the 
The Krapo- Two Sicilies. The court of Naples was conscious that the 
^riiomar sanguinary executions which had disgraced its return to 
are totSiy the shores of Campania, had exposed it to the utmost 
defeated, danger from the vengeance of the popular party; and that 
it had little to hope from the mercy of the First Consul, 
if the Imperial standards were finally chased from Italy. 
Finding its very existence thus endangered, the cabinet 
of Ferdinand IV. had made exertions disproportioned to 
the strength of the kingdom. An army, sixteen thousand 
strong, splendid in appearance, and formidable, if numeri- 
cal strength only were considered, under the command of 
Count Roger do Damas, had advanced through the Roman 
states, and taken post on the confines of Tuscany, ready to 
foment the discontent of its inhabitants, which the enor- 
mous requisitions of the French authorities had exaspe- 
rated to the gi'eatest degree, and act in conjunction with 
the Imperialists under Sommariva, whoso headquarters 
were at Ancona. The Aveakness of Miollis, the Frencli 
Jan. 10. commander in Tuscany, Avhoso forces had been reduced, by 
the garrisons in Lucca, Leghorn, and Florence, to four 
thousand men, encouraged them to attempt an ofiensive 
moimment. They advanced to Sienna, the inhabitants of 
which rose in insurrection against the French ; uhile 
Arezzo, supported by detachments from Ancona, again 
displayed the standard of revolt. But on tliis, as on 
every other occasion dui'ing the war, the utter loss of 
military character by the Neapolitans was painfully con- 
spicuous. Miollis collected six thousand veterans from 
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tlie neighbouring gamsons, and advanced against tiie chac. 
invaders. The vanguard of Ferdinand turned about at 
the bare sight of the cneiny. In vain the infantry were 
formed into squares and encouraged to stand; they broke ' 
at the first charge of the riednioiitesc eolunnis, supported 
by a single squadron and three companies of French 
grenadiers; the superb Inissaj’s fled in confusion, tramp- 
ling under foot their own flying regiments; and the 
whole army soon became a useless crowd of fugitives, 
which hastened, like a flock of sheep, towards the lioinan 
frontier, without having sustained any serious loss. On 
this occasion the French hardly fired a shot, and the 
Neapolitans were discomfited by the mere sight of the Ijl,'""' 
Piediuonteso levies; a striking proof how muclt more 21J, 
rapidly military virtue had declined in the south than in ii.84, la. 
the north of the peninsula.^ 

Even, however, if the Neapolitan troops had combated 
with the valour of the ancient Samnites, the result would The contest 
have been the same. Sommariva no soonei' beai’d of this hopeFesr *^ 
disaster at Sienna than he retraced his steps towards 
Ancona; the insurgents at Arezzo made haste to offer 
their submission to the conqueror; Murat’s corps, ten 
thousand strong, was approaching Parma; and the armis- 
tice of Treviso, a few days after, put a final period to the Jan. i«. 
co-operation of the Imperialists. Ancona w<as delivered Jan. 20. 
up agreeably to the convention; Ferrara pa.sscd into the 
hands of the Rcpiubiicans; southern Italy lay open to the 
invader ; and the unwarlike Ncajiolitans were left alone 
to combat a power before which the veteran bands of 
Austria and Russia bad succumbed. Napoleon openly 
expressed his determination to overturn the throne of 
the Two Sicilies, and Murat, at the head of an army of 
twenty-eight thousand men, composed of bi.s own corps, 'fjj’ 
that of Miollis, and two divisions of vetei’ans from the 2 n;, 2i7.’ 
Mincio, soon after crossed the Appeniiies, to carry into 
execution the mandates of Republican vengeance.^ 

But the court of Naples had not trusted merely to its 
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CHAP, military preparations. Tlie address of tlie queen extri- 
cated tlie throne from tlie imminent danger to which 
1801. jj; exposed, and gave it a few years longer of prc- 
The^'cen caiious cxistciice. No sooner had the battle of Marengo 
armistice of Alessandria opened the eyes of this 
to iS^ioi? enterprising, though vehement and impassioned 

the aid of woman, to the imminence of the danger which threatened 
the Neapolitan throne, if it were left alone to resist the 
redoubtable forces of France, than she adopted the only 
resolution which could ward off the impending calamities. 
Setting off in person from Palermo, shortly before the 
winter campaign commenced, she undertook a journey to 
St Petersburg to implore the powerful intercession of the 
Czar, should events prove adverse, to appease the wratli 
of the conqueror. It soon appeared how prophetic had 
been her anticipations. The Emperor Paul, whose chi- 
valrous character and early hostility to the principles of 
the Revolution had been by no means extinguished by 
his admiration for Napoleon, was highly flattered by this 
adventurous step. The sight of a queen setting out 
in the depth of winter, and undertaking the arduous 
journey from Palermo to St Petersburg to implore his aid, 
was as flattering to his vanity as the renown of uphold- 
ing a tottering throne was agreeable to his romantic ideas 
of government. He warmly espoused the cause of the 
unfortunate princess, and not only promised to intercede 
Avith all his influence in her favour with the First Consul, 
Dnm v'sr’ forthwith despatched M. Lowascheff, an officer high 
S 19 . ’ in his household, and wlio enjoyed his intimate confidence, 

2i‘i ’ to give additional Aveight to his mediation with the 
cabinet of the Tuileries. ’■ 

Napoleon had many reasons for yielding to the efforts 
Napoieon of the northern emperor. A conqueror, who had recently 
yieidsfohis Hsurpod the oldest throne in Europe, was naturally de- 
jtiterces.uoii. girgus to appeal* on confidential terms Avith its greatest 
potentate ; and the sovereign who had just placed himself 
at the head of the northern maritime coalition against 
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England, could liardly be expected to intercede in rain chaf. 
at the court of its inveterate enemy. For these reasons, 

M. Lo^vascheff Y'as received with extraordinary clistinc- 
tion at Paris. On the road to Italy he was treated with 
the honours usually reserved for crowned heads ; and 
the Italians, who recollected the desperate strife between 
the Russians and Republicans, beheld with astonish- 
ment the new-born harmony which had risen uj) between 
their envoys. He arrived at Florence at the same 
time that General Murat made his entry. The citj" 
was brilliantly illuminated in the evening ; everywhere 
in public they appeared together, ovei'shadowed by a 
tricolor and a Russian standard ; and the Russian envoy '■ 
declared to the bewildered Florentines, “tliat the two 

1 1 1 P 1 • /p 1 P Bot.iv. 

great nations should tor ever be united tor the repose oi 71 . 
mankind.” ’• 

Backed by such powerful influence, and the terrors of 
thirty thousand Frenclr soldiers on the Tiber, the nego- Peace be- 
tiation was not long of being brought to a termination, ^nce and 
Napoleon had directed that the affairs of Naples should ISar’ 
be altogether excluded from the articles of the armistice it, 
at Treviso, in order that he might alone regulate the 
destinies of a kingdom, the old ally of England, and the 
impassioned enemy of the Revolution. The terms pre- 
scribed to Murat, and embodied in the armistice of 
Foligno, w'erc less distinguished by severity towards the 
Neapolitans than hostility to the English ; and this treaty 
is remarkable as containing the first official enunciation of 
the CoKTiNBYTAL SYSTEM, to wliich, through the whole 
remainder of his career, Napoleon so inflexibly adhered, 
and which had so large a share, through the misery which 
it occasioned, in bringing about his ultimate overthrow. 

By the armistice of Foligno it was provided that the 
■ Neapolitan troops should forthwith evacuate the Roman 
States, but that, even after their retreat, the Republicans 
should continue to occupy Narni and the line of the 
Nera, to its junction with the Tiber ; that “ all the 
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CHAP, ports of Naples and Sicily should instantly be closed 
against English vessels of merchandise as well as war, 
1 Dum V remain shut till the conclusion of a general peace ; 
.341, 342 .' that all prosecutions on account of political offences should 
21™, ’220.' cease, and that the scientific men, unworthily detained at 
Bot.1v.72, return from Egypt, should be instantly 

set at liberty.” 1 

By the treaty of Fohgno, which was signed soon after- 
The French wards, the ambitious projects of the First Consul were 
sionof'are' more completely developed, and the first indications were 
nianifested of that resolution to envelop the Continent in 
Marduis wlucli was afterwaids so coinjiletely carried 

into effect. By this treaty it w^as provided, that “ ail the 
harbours of the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily should bo 
closed to all English or Turkish vessels until the conclusion 
of a general peace ; that Porto Longone in the island of 
Elba, Piombino in Tuscany, and a small territory on the 
sea-coast of that duchy, should be ceded to France; that 
all political prosecutions should cease, and the sum of 
50,000 francs be paid by the Neapolitan government to 
the victims of the disorders on the former return of the 
court from Sicily ; that the statues and paintings taken 
from Rome by the Neapolitan troops should be restored ; 
and that, in case of a menaced attack from the troops of 
Turkey or England, a French coi’ps, equal to what should 
be sent by the Emperor of Riussia, should be placed at 
its disposal.” Under these last w'ords was veiled the 
most important article in the treaty, which was speedily 
carried into effect, and revealed the resolution of the 
French government to take military possession of the 
whole peninsula. On the 1st April, only three days 
after the signature of this treaty, and before either any 
requisition had been made by the Neapolitan govern- 
ment or any danger menaced their dominions, a corps of 
twelve thousand men, under the command of General 
vil 34™*’ Soult,® set out from the French hues, and before the end 
of the same month took possession of the fortresses of 
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Taranto, Otranto, Brindisi, and all the harbours in the chap. 
extremity of Calabria. 

By a secret article in the treaty, the Neapolitan goyern- 
ment Avere to pay 500,000 francs (£20,000) a-month for Secret irti- 
the pay and equipment of tliis corps, besides furnishing 
gratis all the proTisions it might require. The object of 
this occupation w'as to facilitate the establishment of a 
communication with the army in Egypt, and it excited 
the utmost solicitude in the breast of Napoleon. His 
instructions to Soult are extremely curious, as proAung 
hoAv early he had embraced the ncAv political principles on 
AA'-hich his gOA'ernment Avas thereafter founded. Among 
other things, he directed that the general “ should engage 
in no rcAmlution, but, on tlic contrary, severely repress 
any appearance of it Avhiclr might break out ; that he 
should communicate to all his officers that the French 
government had no desire to revolutionise Naples; that 
Avith all his staff he should go to mass on every festival 
Avith military music, and alAvays endeavour to conciliate 
the priests and Neapolitan authorities ; that he shoxdd 
maintain his army at the expense of Tuscany and Naples, 
as the Republic Aras so overAvhelmed by the return of its 
armies to the territory of Franco, that he could not send 
them a single farthing." Finally, he gave minute direc- 
tions for the reduction of Porto Ferraio and the island of 
Elba, little anticipating that he Avas seeking to acquire for u. sk 
the Republic his OAvn future place of exile.^ 

This little island, AA'hich has since acquired such interest 
from the residence of Napoleon in 1814, A\'as at first siege of 
deemed an easy conquest by the French general. But he juiy!' 
soon found that he had a very different enemy to deal 
with from the pusillanimous troops of Naples. The 
English garrison of Porto Ferraio consisted merely of three 
hundred British soldiers, eight hundred Tuscan troops, 
and four hundred Corsicans in the pay of Great Britain ; 
but into this motley assemblage, the governor. Colonel 
Airley, had infused his OAvn undaunted resolution. At 
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CHAP, first the French commenced the siege with fifteen hundred 

j; 1 men only ; but finding that number totally inadequate, 

they gradually augmented their force to six thousand men, 
while three frigates maintained a strict blockade, which 
soon reduced the ganison to great straits from want of 
proyisions. But in the end of July, Sir John Borlase 
W arren hove in sight with an English squadron ; the 
French cruisers instantly took refuge in the harbour of 
Leghorn ; and the Republicans in their turn began to 
experience the hardships of a blockade. Three French 
frigates were captured in endeavouring to convey supplies 
across the straits of Piombino to the besiegers; but as 
jfm xiv disasters the siege still advanced, a gene- 

371.' ' ral efibrt was made on the 13th September to destroy 

the works.^ 

Two thousand men, consisting of the Swiss regiment of 
itsgaiiMt Watteville and detachments from the marines of the fleet, 
^^EngilL ^''ere landed, and attacked the Republicans in rear, while 
g"«son. Airlcy, by a vigorous sortie, assailed them in front. The 
attack was at first successful, and some of the batteries 
which commanded the entrance of the harbour were taken 
and spiked ; but the Republicans having returned in 
greater force, the besieged were obliged to retire, and the 
troops who had landed were again embarked. Notwith- 
standing this, however, the most vigorous defence was 
made ; the terrors of a bombardment were tried in vain 
to shake tlie resolution of the garrison ; and after a siege 
of five mouths, the governor had the glory of surrendering 
the fortress intrusted to his charge only in consequence of 
“ Article 7, an express condition in the treaty of Amiens.^ This suc- 
Ainiciis. cessful resistance by a handful of men to the troops who 
had vanquished the greatest military monarchies of Europe, 
excited a great sensation both in England and on the Con- 
tinent, and served as a presage of that desperate struggle 
which awaited them, when, after trampling under foot the 
southern hosts, they encountered the stubborn valour of 
northern freedom. “ It was,” says the impartial French 
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liistorian, “ an oxtraordinarj spectaclo in the midst of tiic chap. 
triumphal songs, and in the bosom of a Continental peace, 
so long desired, so painfully acquired, to see an island, of 
easy access, and almost touching the Continent, the scene , 
of a long- continued and doubtful strife : and Euroric be- sss. 
held with amazement, in that island, a single fortress 
aiTest the arms which the forces of the coalition had been ’ 
unable to subdue.”^ 

By the treaty of Liindvillc, which the Emperor Francis 
was obliged to subscribe, “ not only as Emperor of Aus- TrcatCof 
tria, but in the name of the German empire,” Belgium 
and all the left bank of the Rhine were again formally 
ceded to France; Lombardy was erected into an indepen- 
dent state, and the Adige declared the boundary betwixt 
it and the dominions of Austria ; Venice, with all its ter- 
ritorial possessions as far as the xidige, was guaranteed to 
Austria ; the Duke of Slodcna received the Brisgau in 
exchange for his duchy, which was annexed to the Cisal- 
pine republic; the Grand-duke of Tuscany, the Emperor’s 
brother, gave up his dominions to the infant Duke of 
Parma, a branch of the Spanish family, on the promise of 
an indemnity in Germany ; France abandoned Kehl, 

Cassel, and Ehrenbreitsteiii, on condition that these forts 
should remain in the situation in which they were when 
given up ; the princes dispossessed by tlio cession of the 
left bank of the Rhine were promised indemnities in the 
bosom of the Empire ; the independence of the Batavian, 
Helvetic, Cisalpine, and Ligurian republics was guaran- 
teed, and their inhabitants declared “ to have the power 
of choosing whatever form of government tliey preferred.” 

These conditions did not differ materially from those con- 
tained in the treaty of Campo Formio, or from those » 
offered by Napoleon previous to the renewal of the war ; 
a remarkable circumstance, when it is recollected how vast 
an addition the victories of Marengo, Hohenlinden, and fast ; ami 
the Mincio, had since made to the preponderance of the 
French arms.^ 
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Tlie article which compelled the Emperor to subscribe 
this treaty as head of the German empire as well as Em- 
peror of Austria, gave rise in the sequel, as will be shown, 
to the most painful internal divisions in Germany. By a 
fundamental law of the empire, the Emperor could not bind 
the electors and states of which he was the head, without 
either their conciuTence or express powers to that effect 
previously conferred. The want of such powers had ren- 
dered inextricable the separate interests referred to the 
Congress at Rastadt; but Napoleon, whose impatient dis- 
position could not brook such formalities, cut the matter 
short at Lun^ville, by throwing his sword into the scale, 
and insisting that the Emperor should sign for the empire 
as well as himself ; leaving him to vindicate such a step 
as he best could to the princes and states of the Imperial 
Confederacy. The Emperor hesitated long before he sub- 
scribed such a condition, which left the seeds of intermin- 
able discord in the Germanic body; but the conqueror was 
inexorable, and no means of evasion could be found.^ 

He vindicated himself to the electors in a dignified 
letter, dated 8th February 1801, the day before that on 
which the treaty was signed, in which, after premising that 
his Imperial authority was restrained by the Germanic 
constitution on that point in a pi'ecise manner, and there- 
fore that he had been compelled to sign, as head of the 
empire, without any title so to do, he added, “ But, on the 
other hand, the consideration of the melancholy situation 
in which, at that period, a large part of Germany was 
placed, the prospect of the still more calamitous fate with 
which the superiority of the French menaced the empire 
if the peace was any longer deferred ; in fine, the general 
wish, which was loudly expressed, in favour of an instant 
accommodation, were so many powerful motives which 
forbade me to refuse the concurrence of my minister to 
this demand of the French plenipotentiary.” ^ The electors 
and princes of the empire felt the force of this touching 
appeal; they commiserated the situation of the first 
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monarch in Christendom, compelled to throw himself on 
his subjects for forgiTeness of a step which he could not 
avoid; and one of the first steps of the Diet of the empire, 
assembled after the treaty of Luiievillc was signed, w'as 
to give it their solemn ratification, gi-ouuded on the extra- 
ordinary situation in which the Emperor w'as then placed. 
But the question of indemnities to the dispossessed princes 
was long and warmly agitated. It continued for above 
two years to distract the Germanic body ; the intervention 
both of France and Russia was required to prevent the 
sword being drawn in these internal disputes ; and by 
the magnitude of the changes which w-ere ultimately 
made, and the liabit of looking to foreign protection which 
was acquired, the foundation was laid of tiiat league to 
support separate interests which afterwards, under the 
name of the Costeederation or the Rhine, so well 
served the purposes of P’rcnch ambition, and broke up the 
venerable fabric of the German empire.^ 

This peace excited, as might well have been expected, 
the most enthusiastic joy in Paris. It was announced 
in these terms to the inhabitants by Napoleon: — “A 
glorious peace has terminated the Continental war. Your 
frontiers are extended to the limits assigned to them by 
nature; nations long separated from you rejoin their 
brethren, and increase by a sixth yoim numbers, your 
territory, and your resources. This succc.ss you owe chiefly 
to the courage of your soldiers, to their patience in fatigue, 
their passion for liberty and glory : but you owe it not 
less to the happy restoration of concord, and that union 
of feelings and interests, which has more than once saved 
France from ruin. As long as you were divided, your 
enemies never lost the hope of subjugating you ; they 
trusted that you would be vanquished by yourselves, and 
that the power which had triumphed over all their efforts 
would crumble away in the convulsions of discord and 
anarchy. Their hope has been disappointed ; may it never 
revive ! Remain for ever united by the recollection of 
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CHAP, your domestic misfor times, by the sentiment of yom' pre- 
" sent grandeur and force. Beware of lowering by base 
passions a name which so many exploits have consecrated 
to glory and immortality. Let a generous emulation 
second our arts and our industry ; let useful laboui's em- 
bellish that France which external nations will never 
name but with admiration and respect; let the stranger 
who hastens to visit it, find among you the gentle and 
hospitable virtues which distinguished your ancestors. 
Let all professions raise themselves to the dignity of the 
Fi-ench name ; let commerce, while it reforms its relations 
with other people, acquire the consistency which fixes its 
enterprises, not on hazardous speculations, but constant 
relations. Thus our mercantile industry will resume the 
rank which is due to it ; thus will be strengthened the 
bonds which unite us to the most enlightened people on 
the Continent ; thus will that nation, even, which has armed 
itself against France, be taught to abjure its excessive 
pretensions, and at length learn the great truth, that, for 
people as for individuals, there can be no security for real 
prosperity but in the happiness of all.” It is curious to 
observe how early, amidst his Continental triumphs, the 
1 Dut^ vi. ambition of the First Consul was directed to commercial 
Just. Moni- and maritime greatness, in the effort to attain which he 
tear, jiaren indulge in sucli implacable hostility to this 

country.^ 

gg The winter campaigu of 1800 demonstrates, in the 
Kcflecti'ous most Striking manner, the justice of the observation by 
the Archduke Charles, that the valley of the Danube 
is the quarter where vital blows against the Austrian 
monaixhy are to be struck, and the importance of 
frontier or central fortifications to aiuest the march of 
a victorious invader. The disaster of Marengo was 
soon repaired, and did not prevent the Austrians again 
taking the field at the head of an army which almost 
balanced the Republican forces ; but the battle of Hohen- 
linden at once laid open the vitals of the monarchy. 
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The reason is to be found in the nunicrous fortresses 
^yhich covered the Imperial frontiers in Lombard}', and 
the total ■svant of anj such barrier between Austria and 
Bavaria. After the passage of the ]\Iiucio, the army of 
Brane "was so severely weakened by the detachments left 
in the rear to blockade the fortresses on that river, that 
he was unequal to any further offensive movements, and if 
the war had continued, he would probably have been 
compelled to retreat: but, after the battle of Ilohenlin- 
den, the undimiuislied battalions of Moreau poured in 
resistless strength into the undefended Hereditary States. 
The Archduke Charles had long before foreseen this ; by 
the fortifications of Ulm he enabled Kray for six weeks 
to arrest the victor in tlie middle of his career; and so 
sensible was Napoleon of their importance, that his first 
measure, when they fell into his hands, was to level them 
with the ground. 

The peace of Lundville was the first considerable 
pause in the Continental strife ; and already it had be- 
come manifest that the objects of the war had been 
changed, and that hostilities were now to be carried on 
for the subjugation of a different power from tliat which 
was at first contemplated. The extinction of the revolu- 
tionary spirit, the stoppage of the insidious system of 
propagandism, by which the French democracy was 
shaking all the thrones, and endangering all the institu- 
tions and liberties of Europe, had been tlie real object of 
the war. The restoration of the Bourbons was never con- 
sidered of importance, further than as afibrding a gua- 
rantee, and what at first appeared the best guarantee, 
against that tremendous danger. By the result of a 
struggle of nine years’ duration, this object had been 
gained, not indeed in the way which at first would have 
been deemed most likely to effect it, but in a manner which 
experience soon proved was far more efficacious. The 
restoration of an amiable and honourable, but weak and 
unwarlike race of monarchs, would have been but a feeble 
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banier against the turbulent spirit of French democracy ; 
but the elevation of an energetic and resolute conqueror 
to the throne, who guided the army by his authority and 
dazzled the people by his victories, proved perfectly suffi- 
cient to coerce its excesses. Napoleon said truly, “ that 
he was the best friend which the cause of order in Europe 
ever had, and that he did more for its sovereigns, by the 
spirit which he repressed in France, than evil by the vic- 
tories which he gained in Germany.” The conquests 
which he achieved affected only the external power or 
present liberty of nations; they did not change the in- 
ternal frame of government, or prevent the future resur- 
rection of freedom : and when his military despotism was 
subverted, the face of European society reappeared from 
under the mask of slavery without any material altera- 
tion. But the innovations of the National Assembly 
totally subverted the fidnic of a constitutional monarchy, 
and by destroying all the intennediate classes between 
the throne and the peasantry, left to the people of France 
no alternative for the remainder of their history but 
American equality or Asiatic despotism. The cause of 
order and freedom, tlierefore, gained immensely by the 
accession of Napoleon to the throne. Great as were the 
dangers to the independence of the surrounding states 
from the military power which he wielded, they were 
trifling in comparison of the perils to the very existence 
of liberty which arose from the democratic innovations of 
his predecessors. 

But though the cause of liberty was thus relieved from 
its most pressing dangers, the moment that the First Con- 
sul seized the helm, the peril to the independence of the 
surrounding states, and of Britain in particular, became 
extreme. His conduct soon showed what his memoirs 
have since confessed, that he had formed, from the very 
commencement, a resolution to make France the first of 
European powers, and turn all the energies of their com- 
bined forces against the existence of Great Britain.. Already 
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his measures 'wore all directed to this eud. He made it chap. 
the first condition of peace to all the vanquished nations, 
that they slioiild exclude British ships froin their liarbours ; 
and he had contrived, by flattering the vanity of the 
Emperor of Russia, and skilfully fomenting the jealousy 
of the neutral states, to combine a formidable maritime 
league against Britain in the north of Europe. Thus, as 
time rolled on, the war totally altered its object; and the 
danger of subjugation changed sides. Commenced to stop 
the revolutionary propagandism of France, it terminated 
by being directed against the maritime preponderance of 
Great Britain; and Britain, which set out with heading 
the confederacy, ended by finding herself compelled to 
combat for her existence against the power of combined 
Europe. 

In the progress of the conflict, also, a change not less 
important in the mode of carrying on the war had arisen; increasing 
and the Revolutionary armies, in consequence of the aut piiare 
penury of their domestic resources, had adopted a system 
of extorting supplies from the vanquished states, hitherto 
unknown in modern warfare. It had been the boast of 
the philosophic historian, that civilisation had softened 
even the rude features of war in modem Europe ; that 
industry securely reaped its harvest amidst hostile squa- 
drons, and the invaded territory felt the enemy’s presence 
rather by the quickened sale for its produce than by the 
ruthless hand of the spoiler.^ But though this was often i Gibbon, 
true when Gibbon wrote, the French Revolution had intro- 
duced a very different system, and made war retrogi'adc to 
the rapine and spoliation of barbarous times. The revolu- 
tionary armies issued from the Republic as the Goths had 
in former days from the regions of the north, powerful in 
numbers, destitute of resources, starving from want, but 
ferocious in spirit, energetic in will, reckless of crime. 
Determined to seek for plenty, at the Sword’s point, from 
the countiies through which they passed, the principle on 
which they uniformly acted was to make war maintain 
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war, and levy in its theatre, whether a hostile or neutral 
territory, the means of carrying on the contest. They 
formed no magazines ; brought with them no money ; 
paid for nothing; but by the terrors of military execution 
wrung from the wretched inhabitants the most ample 
supplies. “ The army of Moreau,” says General Mathieu 
Dumas, himself hot the least distinguished of the Repub- 
lican commanders, “ ransacked the country between the 
Rhino and the Inn, deroured its subsistence, and reduced 
the inhabitants to despair, while it maintained the strictest 
discipline. The devastation of war for centuries before, 
even that of the Thirty Years, was nothing in comparison. 
Since the period when regular armies had been formed, 
the losses occasioned by the marches and combats of 
armies were passing evils ; the conquest of a country did 
not draw after it its ruin. If a few districts, or some 
towns carried by assault, were abandoned to the fury of 
the soldiers, the inexorable pen of history loaded with 
reproaches the captains who permitted, or the sovereigns 
who did not punish, such outrages. But Moreau’s army 
levied, in a few months, above twenty millions of francs 
(£800,000) in requisitions ; enormous contributions were 
unceasingly exacted ; the people were overwhelmed ; the 
governments of the oppressed states entirely exhausted. 
It was reserved for our age to witness, iii the midst of the 
rapid progi'ess of civilisation, and after so many eloquent 
declamations in favour of humanity, the scourge of war 
immeasurably extended; the art of government become 
in the hands of the conqueror an instrument of extortion, 
and systematic i-obbery be styled, by the leaders of rege- 
neration, the right of conquest.”^ 

Even in this gloomy state of the political horizon, how- 
ever, the streaks of light were becoming visible which 
were destined to expand into all the lustre of day. The 
invasion of the French troops, their continued residence 
in other states, had already gone far to dispel those illu- 
sions in their favour, to which, even more than the terror 
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of their arms, their astonishing successes had been owing. 
Their standards were no longer hailed with entliusiasm 
by the people who had experienced their presence ; the 
declaration of war to the palace and peace to the cottage 
had ceased to deceive mankind. Tlie consequences of 
their conquests had been felt. Requisitions and taxes — 
mei’ciless requisitions, grievous taxes — had been found to 
follow rapidly in the footsteps of these alluring pretensions ; 
penury, want, and starvation, were seen to stalk in the 
rear of the tricolor flag. Already the symptoms of popu- 
lar RESISTANCE w’cro to be seen ; the peasantry e’\'cn of 
the unwarlike Italian peninsula had repeatedly and spon- 
taneously flown to arms ; the patriotic efforts of Austria 
liad recalled the glorious days of Maria Theresa ; the 
heroic sacrifices of the Forest Cantons had emulated the 
virtues, if not the triumphs, exhibited at Sempach and Mor- 
gai'tcn. Unmarked as it was amidst the blaze of military 
glory, the sacred flame was beginning to spread which was 
destined to set free mankind ; banished from the court 
and the castle, the stern resolution to resist was gathering 
strength among the cottages of the poor. It is in such 
reflections that the philosophic mind best derives consola- 
tion for the many evils arising from the ambition of the 
rulers, and the wickedness of the agitators of mankind ; 
and by observing how uniformly, when oppression becomes 
intolerable, an under-current begins to flow, destined 
ultimately to correct it, that the surest foundation is laitl 
for confidence in the final arrangements of Supreme Wis- 
dom, amidst the misfortunes or the vices of the world. 
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CHAPTEE XX5III. 


FROM THE PEACE OP L0NETILLE TO THE DISSOLUTION OF THE 
NOETHEEN MARITIME CONFEDERACY. NOVEMBER 1799 — 
MAT 1801. 


There arises, from the very nature of the elements 
on -which they are respectively exercised, an essential 
difference between the laws of war at sea and at land. 
Territorial conquests are attended by immediate and im- 
portant advantages to the victorious power. It gains 
possession of a fruitful country, of opulent cities, of spacious 
harbours, and costly fortresses ; it steps at once into the 
authority of the ruling government over the subjectpeople; 
and all the resources of the conquered state, in money, 
provisions, men, and implements of war, are at its com- 
mand. But the victor at sea finds himself in a very 
different situation. The most decisive naval victories draw 
after them no acquisition of inhabitants, wealth, or re- 
sources ; the ocean is unproductive alike of taxes or 
tribute ; and among the solitary recesses of the deep you 
will search in vain for the populous cities or fertile fields 
which reward the valour of terrestrial ambition. The 
more a power extends itself at land, the more formidable 
does it become, because it unites to its own the forces of 
the vanquished state ; the more it extends itself at sea, 
the more it is weakened, if it trusts to the deep alone for 
its resources, because the surface which it must protect is 
augmented, without any proportional addition being made 
to the means by which its empire is to be maintained. 
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In the infancy of mankind tlie usages of war are the 
same on both elements. Alike at sea as on shore, the per- 
sons and property of the vanquished are at the disposal of 
the conquerors ; and from the sack of cities and the sale 
of captives the vast sums are obtained which constitute 
the object and the reward of their inhuman hostility. The 
liberty for which the Greeks and Romans contended was 
not mere national independence or civil privileges, but 
liberation from domestic or predial servitude, from the 
degradation of helots, or the lash of patricians. Such is 
to this day the custom in all the uncivilised })ortions of 
the globe, in Asia, Africa, and among the savages of 
America ; and such, till comparatively recent times, was 
the practice even among tlie Christian monarchies and 
chivalrous nobility of modern Europe. Rut with tlie 
growth of opulence, and the extension of more humane 
ideas, these rigid usages have been universally softened 
among the European nations. As agriculture and com- 
merce improved, and population augmented, it was found 
to be as impossible as it was inhuman to caiTy off all the 
property of the vanquished people, the grow'th, perhaps, 
of centuries of industry, or attempt to reduce millions of 
men at once to a state of slavery. The revenue and public 
possessions of the state furnished an ample fund to reward 
the conquering power; while the regular pay and fixed 
maintenance at the public expense of the soldiers, took 
away the pretext for private pillage as a measure of 
necessity. All nations, subject in their turn to the vicis- 
situdes of fortune, found it for their interest to adopt this 
lenient system, which so materially diminished the horrors 
of war; and hence the practice became general — excepting 
in the storming of towms, and other extreme cases, where 
the vehemence of passion bade defiance to the restraints 
of discipline — ^to respect private property in the course of 
hostilities, and look for remuneration only to the public 
revenue or property of the state. It is the disgrace of 
the leaders of the French Revolution, that amidst ail 
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CHAP, their declamations in fa-TOur of humanity, they were the 

1 first who hare departed from these beneficent usages, 

and, under the specious names of contributions, and of 
making war support war, haye restored at the opening of 
the nineteenth, the rapacious oppression of the ninth 
century. 

g Humanity would hare just reason to rejoice, if it were 
Original practicable to establish a similar system of restrained 
fepfup at hostility at sea ; if the principle of confining the right of 
capture to public property could be introduced on the one 
element as well as the other, and the prirate merchant 
were in safety to navigate the deep amidst hostile fleets, 
in the same manner as the carrier at land securely tra- 
verses opposing armies. But it has never been found 
practicable to introduce such a limitation, nor has it ever 
been attempted, even by the most civilised nations, as a 
restraint upon their own hostility, however loudly they 
may sometimes have demanded it as a bridle upon that of 
their enemies. And when the utter sterility of the ocean, 
except as forming a highway for the intercourse of man- 
kind, is considered, it does not appear probable that, until 
the human heart is essentially changed, such an alteration, 
how desirable soever by the weaker states, ever can be 
adopted. It may become general when ambition and 
national rivalry cease to sway the human heart, but not 
till then. Certain it is that, of all nations upon earth, 
revolutionary France had the least title to contend for such 
a change ; she having not only introduced new usages of 
unprecedented rigour in modern times into her warfare at 
land, but issued and acted xipon edicts for her maritime 
hostility on principles worthy of Turkish baiharity. * 

^ The decree of t]ie Directory, 18th January 1798, declares, that all vessels 
found on the high seas with any English goods whatever on board, to ivhom- 
soever belonging, shall be good prize ; that neutral sailors found on board 
English vessels sliall be put to death, and that the harbours of France shall be 
shut agaiUsSt all vessels which had touched at an English harbour ; and it 
requii-es certificates of origin, under the hands of French consuls, exactly as 
the Berlin and Milan decrees afterwards did. — ^R obihson’s Admiralty Re- 
ports, i, 341. 
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But it is not merely witli the subjects of nations in a chap. 
state of hostility that belligerents are brought in contact 
during modern warfare ; they find themselves continually 
in collision also with neuteal yessees trading with their common 
enemies, and endeavouring, from the prospect of high ““‘‘f'”® 
profits, to furnish them with those articles which thev are 
prevented from receiving directly from the trade of their vessels, 
own subjects. Here now and important interests arise, 
and some limitation of the rigour of maritime usage evi- 
dently becomes indispensable. If the superior power at 
sea can at pleasure declare any enemy’s territory iu a state 
of blockade, and make prize of all neutral vessels navi- 
gating to any of its harbours, it will not only speedily find 
itself involved in hostilities with all maritime states, but 
engaged in a species of warfin'c from which itself at some 
future period may derive essential injury. On the other 
hand, it is equally impossible to maintain that the vessels 
of other states are to be entirely exempted from restraint 
in such cases; or that a belligerent power, whose warlike 
operations are dependent perhaps upon intercepting the 
supplies in progress towards its antagonist, is patiently to 
see all its enterprises defeated, merely because they are 
conveyed under the cover of a neutral flag instead of in its 
enemy’s bottoms. Such a pretension would render mari- 
time success of no avail, and wars interminable, by enab- 
ling the weaker power, under fictitious cover, securely to 
repair all its losses. These considerations are so obvious, 
and are brought so frequently into collusion in maritime 
warfare, that they early caused the introduction of a system 
of international law, Avhich for centuries has been recog- 
nised by all the states of Eui’ope, and is summed up in the 
following propositions by the gi’eatest masters of that im- 
portant branch of jurispnidcnce that ever appeared in this 
or any other country. 

1. That it is not lawful for neutral nations to carry 
on, in time of war, for the advantage or on the behalf Pnncfpks 
of one of the belligerent powers, those branches of their 
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commerce from ’\yhich they are excluded in time of 
peace. 

2. That every belligerent power may capture the pro- 
perty of its enemies whereTcr it shall meet with it on the 
high seas, and may for that purpose detain and bring into 
port neutral vessels laden wholly or in part with any such 
property. 

3. That under the description of contraband of war, 
which neutrals are prohibited from carrying to the belli- 
gerent powers, the law of nations, if not restrained by 
special treat}', includes all naval as well as military stores, 
and generally all articles serving principally to afford to 
one belligerent power the instrument and means of an- 
noyance to be used against the other. 

4. That it is lawful for naval powers, when engaged in 
war, to blockade the ports of their enemies by cruising 
squadi’ons bona fide allotted to that service, and dul}'' com- 
petent to its execution. That such blockade is valid and 
legitimate, although there be no design to attack or reduce 
by force the port or arsenal to which it is applied; and 
that the fact of the blockade, with due notice given thereof 
to neutral powers, shall affect not only vessels actually 
intercepted in the attempt to enter the blockaded port, 
but those also which shall be elsewhere met with, and 
shall be found to have been destined to such port, with 
knowledge of the fact and notice of the blockade. 

5. That the right of visiting and searching neutral ves- 
sels is a necessary consequence of these principles ; and 
that, by the law of nations, (when unrestrained by parti- 
cular treaty,) this right is not in any manner affected by 
the presence of a neutral ship of war, having under its 
convoy merchant ships, either of its own nation or of any 
other country.^ 

In these pi’opositions are contained the general princi- 
ples of the maritime code of the whole European nations, 
as it has been exercised by all states towards each other, 
and laid down by all authorities on the subject from the 
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dawn of civilisation. The special application of these chap. 

• . . . ^ XXXIII 

principles to the question immediately at issue between -J ! 

the contending powers in 1801 is contained in the follow- 
ing propositions, laid down as incontestable law by that 
great master of maritime and international law, Sir Wil- 
liam Scott (Lord Stowcll) : — ■ 

1. “ That the right of visiting and searching merchant 

ships upon the high seas, whatever be the ships, whatever sirWiinam 
be the cargoes, whatever be the destinations, is an incon- fiti’ono'X' 
testable right of the lawfully commissioned cruisers of a 
belligerent nation.* 

2. “ That the authority of the sovereign of the neutral 
country, being interposed in any matter of mere force, 
cannot legally vary the rights of a legally commissioned 
belligerent cruiser, or deprive him of his riglit to search 
at common law.f 

3. “ That the jpenalty for the violent contravention of \sir wii- 

this right, is the confiscation of the property so withheld tiiTcaseo™ 
from visitation and search.^ Eoi/bsolcs 

4. “That nothing further is necessary to constitute 
blockade, than that there should be a force stationed to 
prevent communication, and a due notice or prohibition =* iwa. i. ss. 
given to the party.^ 

5. “ That articles tending probably to aid the hostilities j 
of one of the belligerents, as arms, ammunition, stores, 
and, in some cases, provisions, are contraband of war,^ and i9i.‘ ‘ 

* “ This right of search/’ saj's Sir WiULani Scott, ^’is clear in practice, which 
is uniform and universal upon the subject. The imiiiy European treaties which 
refer to this right refer to it as pre-existing, and merely regulate the exercise 
of it. All writers upon the law of nations unanimously acknowledge it, witii- 
oiit the exception even of Hubner himself, the great champion of neutral privi- 
leges. Iia short, no man, in the least conversant with subjects of thi.s kind, 
has ever, that I know of, breathed a doubt upon it.''--B,OBixsoN’3 
lleports,!. 60; The Maria. 

+ Two sovereigns may agree, as in some instances they have agreed by 
special covenant, that the presence of one of their armed ships along with their 
merchant ships is to be held as a sufficient guarantee that nothing is to bo 
found in that convoy of merchant ships inconsistent with amity or neutrality ; 
but no sovereign can, by the common law of nations, legally compel the accep- 
tance of such a security by mere force, or compel the belligerent to forego the 
only security known in the law’ of nations upon this subject, independent of 
special covenant— the right of personal visitation. 
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CHAP, as sucli liable to seizure by tbe Tessels of the other party, 
with the vessel in which they are conveyed.” * 

1801. These rights had never formed any peculiar or exclusive 
ThisiL privilege, which the British claimed alone of aU other 
ackn” 4 ^^'^ nations. On the contrary, under the equitable modifica- 
Eufope" introduced by the common maritime law, they had, 

from the dawn of European civilisation, been universally 
acknowledged and maintained, equally by the courts and 
the lawyers of Italy, Spain, Portugal, France, Holland, 
isirWii- Sweden, Denmark, and Britain.’- Authors there were, 
aXasra!]’. indeed, who contended in their studies for a different prin- 
Eidon;Pai ciplc, aud streiiuously asserted that the flag should cover 
the merchandise ; but those novel speculations had never 
received any sanction from the maritime law of Europe, 
or the practice, independent of express treaty, of belli- 

* The judginentfij of Sir William Scott are here referred to with perfect con- 
fidence, as explaining not merely the English understanding of the maritime 
law, but that which for centuries has been recognised and admitted by all the 
European states. In forming my judgments,” says that great authority, I 
trust it has not for one moment escaped my anxious recollection that the duty 
of my station calls me to consider myself not as stationed here to deliver 
occasional and shifting opinions to serve present purposes of particular 
national interest, but to administer with indifference that justice which the 
law of nations holds out, without distinct ion, to independent states— some 
happening to be neutral and some belligerent. The seat of judicial authority 
is indeed locally here in the bciligeront eountiy, according to the known law 
and practice of nations ; but the law itself has no locality. It is the duty of 
the person who sits hero to determine the question exactly as he -would de- 
termine it if sitting at Stockholm : to a^s&rt ?io pretetmon on the of Great 
Britain, which he would not alloio to Siceden in the same circumstances, and to 
impose no duties on Sweden as a neutral countiy, -which he would not admit 
® Eobiasoii’s to belong to Gi’ent Britain in the same character.”^ And of the impartiality 
Eepoi-ts, 1 . which this great duty at this period was exorcised by this distinguished 

judge, we have the best evidence in the testimony of another eminent states- 
man, the warm advocate of neutral rights, and certainly no conceder of unde- 
served praise to his political opponents. “Kothing,” says Lord Chancellor 
Brougham, can he more instmetive than the decisions of pur prize courts on 
this point, (the right of search,) and nothing can give us more gratifying views 
of the purity with which those tribunals administer the law of nations, and 
their impartiality in trying the delicate questions which come before them, 
between their own sovereign or thoii* own countrymen, and the rulers or the 
people of other states. It is with pleasure, therefore, that we .have to consider 
how anxiously and rigorously at this period (1798 — 1800) the principles for 
which are contending liave been enforced in the High Court of Admi- 
ralty under the presidency of Sir William Scott.” — Edm, Review, vol. xix. 
298, 290. 
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gerent states ; and, accordingly, yarious ti'eaties had been 
entered into among ditferent powers, restraining or limit- 
ing the right of search between their respective subjects, ^ 
precisely because they knew that, but for that special 
stipulation, the common maritime law "would admit it. 
So strongly was this felt by the English lawyers who, in 
the House of Commons, espoused the cause of the neutral 
powers previous to the maritime confederacy in 1800, that 
tiiev admitted the right of Great Britain to search neutral 
ships for the goods of an enemy, and that the northeim 
confederacy contended for a principle which militated 
against the established law of nations, as laid down with 
universal assent by that great master of the maritime law, 
Lord jNIansfield. They maintained merely that it would 
be prudent to abate somewhat of former pretensions in 
the present disastrous crisis of public affairs. ^ * 

* The hardihood with which it is constantly asserted by the foreign diplo- 
matists and historians, that the principles of maritime law for which England 
contends are a usurpation on her part, founded on mere power, and unsanc- 
tioned eitlier by the usage of other states or the piineiples of maritime juris- 
prudence, renders it important to laj^ before the reader a few of the authorities 
of foreign legal writers on the subject. 

Eineccius says, Idem statuendum arbitramus, si res hostiles in navibus 
ainicorum reporiantur. Him owpi 2 ^osse nemo dvbitat, quia hosti in res hostiles 
omnia liciunt — eatenus ut eas, ubicunque rex^ertas, sibi possit vindicari .” — JJe 
NavihvjS oh, viot. c. ii. sec. 9, 

I believe it cannot be doubted,’' says President JejSTerson, that, by the 
general law of nations, the goods of a friend found in the vessels of an enemy 
are free ; and the goods of an enemy found in the vessels of a frieiid are good 
prize.” — JEFFEI^so^'’s Letter to Genet, 24^/i July 1797. 

The ordinances of the old French marine, under the monai-cliy, direct that 
not only shall the enemy’s property, found on board a neutral vessel, be con- 
fiscated, hut the neutred sidy itself be declared lawful prize.” The X)ractice of 
-England has always been to release all neutral i^roperty found on board an 
enemy’s ship ; but France always considered it as lawful prize. — Ordonnemee ck 
Marine. Art. 7. Valiii. 284. 

“ LeS choses qui sont d’un usage particulier x^our la guerre, et dont on 
emp^che le transport chez un enneixd, s’appellent marcliandises de coiitrebande. 
Cels sont les annes, les munitions de guerre, les bois, et tout ce qui sert ^ la 
construction et ^ rarmement des vaisseaux de guerre.” — ^Vattell, c. 7, sec. 112. 

In their letter to Mr Pinckney, January 16, 1797, the American Government 
expressly declare that, by the law of nations, timber and other naval stores 
are contraband of wax '.” — See Pari. Hist, xxxvi. 213, note. 

On ne pent emp^cher le transport des effets de contrebande, si Ton ne 
visite pas les vaisseaux neutres que Ton rencontre en mer : on est done en droit 
de les visiter .'’ — Vattell, c. 3, sec. 114. 

Tout vaisseau qui refuseiu d’amener ses voiles aju-es la sommatioii qui liii 
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From motiTOs of policy, indeed, Britain liad repeatedly 
■vs'aivcd or abated this right of search in fiivour of parti- 
cular states by special agreement. This was done towards 
Holland in 1674, to detach that power from France, and 
in the belief that the United Provinces would never be 
neutral when Britain was at war ; and to France, by the 
commercial treaty of 1787, under the influence of the same 
idea that she woidd never be neutral when Great Britain 
was in a state of hostility. But in the absence of such 
express stipulation, these rights had been invaiiably exer- 
cised, botli by Britain towards other nations, and other 
nations towards Britain — particularly by Lord Chatham 
during the whole course of the Severr Years’ War, and by 
the ministers of Anne during the long War of the Succes- 
sion — without any complaint wdiatever from neutral states. 
And of tiro disposition of Britain to submit in her turn 
to the maritime law which she requires from others, no 
better instance can be desired than occurred dm-ing the 
Duke of Wellington’s achninistration in 1829, when the 
British government declined to interfere in the capture 
of a British merchantman trying to elude the blockade of 
Terccira, though a few British frigates would have sent 
the whole Portuguese navy to the bottom.^ 

The obvious disadvantage, however, to which such a 
maritime code must occasionally expose neutral states, by 

en aiuu £t6 .faite par nos vaissoatix ou ceux do nos sujets, a-nnes on guerre, 
pourra y 6tre contraiiit par arfcillerie ou autreinont, et eii cas do resistance et 
de combat, il sera do bon prise.” — Ordonnanre dc la, Marine de France, — Tit. 
Proces, Art. 12. The Sxjanisli ordinance of 171 8 has an article to the same effect. 

Other nations,'’ says Hccrcn, " advanced similar claims in maritime affairs 
to the English ; but as they had not the same naval power to support them, 
this was of little consequence.’’ — Fnroxtean StaoAs System, ii. 41. 

The claims of neutrals for the security of their commerce are stated by 
Bynkcrschoch as limited to this, that they may continue to trade in war as 
tiicy did in peace. But this claim, he adds, is limited by the lights of a belli- 
gerent. (^uceritur quid hiccre aut non facere po.ssunt inter duos hostes : 
omnia forte inejuies quas potueniiit si pax esset inter eos, quos inter nunc est 
bellum.” — B y2tkersciiooh, Qiuest, Juris Pub, 1. 9. 

These principles were fully recognised in various treaties between England 
and other maritime states. In article 12 of the treaty 1661, between Sweden 
and England, it was provided, " But lest such freedom of navigation and passage 
of the one confederate should be of detriment to the other while engaged in 
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sometimes deprivino; tliem of a trade at the very time chap. 

when it is likely to be most lucrative — and the natural I ^ — 1 

jealousy at the exercise of so invidious a right as that 
of search, especially when put in force by the stronger origin’of 
against the weaker power — had long led to complaints ^ese'rigtas'! 
against belligerent states. In 1740, the King of Prussia xeutti™tvf 
disputed the right of Britain to search neutral vessels, 
though without folloAving up his protest with actual re- 
sistance; and in 1762 the Dutch contended, that it could 
not bo admitted by their vessels when sailing under convoy. 

But nothing serious was done to support tliese novel pre- 
tensions till the year 1780, when the northern powers, 
seeing Britain hard pressed by the fleets of France and 
Spain at the close of the Ameiacan war, deemed the 
opportunity favourable to establish by force of arms a 
new code of maritime laws ; and accordingly entered into 
the famous confederacy known by the name of the Abmed 
Keeteality, which was the first open declaration of war 
by neutral powers against Great Britain and the old sys- 
tem of maritime rights. By this treaty, Russia, Sweden, 
and Denmark proclaimed the principles, that free sMps 
make free goods, that the flag covers the merchandise, 
and that a blockaded port is to be understood only when ^ Anii.^fieg, 
such a force is stationed at its entrance as renders it dan- m.' " 

gerous to enter.^ 


war, by sea or land, witli otlier nations, and lest tlie goods or merchandise of 
the enemy should be concealed under the name of a friend and ally, for the 
avoiding ail suspicion and fraud of such sort, it is agreed that all ships, car- 
riages, wares, and men, belonging to either of the confederates, shall be fur- 
nished in their voyage with. certifi.cates, specifying the names of the ships, car- 
riages, goods, and masters of the vessels, together with such other descriptions 
as are expressed in the following form, &c.; and if flic, goods of an enemy cere 
found in such ship of the confederate, that part only which belongs to the enemy 
shall he made prize, and what belongs to the confederate shall be immediately 
restored,” There is a similar clause in article 20 of the treaty between England 
and Denmark in 1760. — See Pari. Hist, xxxvi. 226. 

* The words of the proclamation are, — 1. That all neutral ships may freely 
navigate from port to port, and on the coasts of nations at war. 2. That the 
effects belonging to the subjects of the said warring powers shall he free in all 
neutral vessels, except contraband merchandise. 3. T.hat the articles are to be 
deemed contraband which are mentioned in the 10th and 11th articles of 
Eussia’s treaty of commerce with Great Britain. 4. That to determine what is 
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CHAP. So undisguised an attack upon the ancient code of 
European law, which England had so decided an interest 
to maintain, because its abandonment placed the de- 
itsprinci- feated in as advantageous circumstances as the victorious 
!eqS}“'’' power, in fact amounted to a declaration of war against 
Great Britain. But her cabinet were compelled to dis- 
northem somble thcii' resentment at that time, in consequence of 
CTwn the disastrous state of public affairs at the close of the 
American contest. They contented themselves, therefore, 
with protesting against these novel doctrines at the 
northern capitals, and had influence enough at the court 
of the Hague, soon after, to procure their abandonment 
by the United Provinces. The Baltic powers, however, 
during the continuance of the American war, adhered 
to the principles thus laid down, although no allusion 
was made to them in the peace which followed. But 
they soon found that it introduced rules so much at 
‘ Ann^Eeg. variance with the practice of European warfare, that they 
207 .’ ’ were immediately obliged, when they in their turn became 

belligerents, to revert to the old system.^ 

In particular, when Sweden went to war with Russia 
Variouiex- in 1787, she totally abandoned the principles of the Armed 
Slaban- Neutrality, and acted invariably upon the ancient mari- 
dojiment. Russia, in the same year, reverted to the old 

principles in her w'ar with the Tui’ks ; and in 1 793 entered 
into a maritime treaty with Great Britain, in which she 
expressly gave up the principles of the year 1780, and 
engaged to use her eflForts to prevent neutral powers from 
protecting the commerce of France on the high seas, or in 
the harbours of that country. Both Denmark and Sweden 
were bound by the treaties of 1661 and 1670, with Eng- 

meant by a blockaded port, this only is to be understood of one, which is so 
well kept in by the ships of the power which attacks it, and wdiich keep their 
places, that it is dangerous to enter into it.— See Decktraiion of JRaissia, 23c? 
April 1780; Ann, Reg. xxxv. 348, State Papers. It is worthy of observation, 
as Sir William Scott observes, that even in this manifesto, no denial of the 
right of seax'ch is to be found, at least to the effect of determining whether or 
not the neutral has contraband articles on board. — See Eobinson’s Reports, i. 
360; TheAIaria. 
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land, to admit the right of search, and give up the preten- 
sion to carry enemy’s property; and, by a convention 
entered into between these two powers in 1794, which 
was communicated by them to the British government, 
they bound themselves “ to claim no advantage which is 
not clearly and unexceptionably founded on their respec- 
tive treaties with the powera at war, and not to claim, in 
cases not specified in their treaties, any advantage M’hich 
is not founded on the universal law of nations, hitherto 
acknowledged and respected by all the powers and all the 
sovereigns of Europe, and from which they can as little 
suppose that any of them will depart, as they are incapable 
of departing from it themselves.” Further, both Russia* 

* In 1793j the Empress of Bussia herself proposed and concluded a treaty 
Avith Great Britain, in which she expressly engaged to unite with his Britannic 
Majesty “ all her efforts to prevent other powers not implicated in this war 
from giving any protection whatever, dir*ectly or indirectly, in consequence of 
their neutrality, to the commerce and property of the French o.u the sea, or in 
the ports of France and, in execution of this treaty, she sent a fleet into the 
Baltic and North Seas, with express orders "to seize and capture all the ships 
bearing the pretended French flag, or any other flags which they may dare to 
hoist ; and to stop also and to compel all nexiiral vessels hound to or freighted for 
FrancCi according as they shall deem it most expedient, either to sail back or to 
enter some neutral harbour.” — Note, ^Oth July 1793, hy the Russian embassador 
to the High Chancellor of Sweden, Ann. Reg. 1793, p. 175, State Papers. A 
similar note was presented to the court of Denmark at the same time, and 
both Denmark and Sweden, in their treaty wdth each other, on July 6, 1794, 
Prussia in her treaty with America in 1797, Bussia in her war with the Turks 
in 1787, and Sweden in her war with Russia in 1789, promulgated and acted 
upon these principles, diametrically opposed to the doctrines of the Armed 
Neutrality.* With such ardour was this system acted upon by the Emperor 
Paul, that he threatened the Danes with immediate hostilities in 1799, on 
account ‘‘of their supplying assistance and protection to the trade of France, 
under the neutral colours of the Danish flag and he was only prevented from 
carrying these threats into immediate execution by the amicable interference of 
Great Britain ; a seasonable interposition, which Denmark repeatedly acknow- 
ledged with becoming gratitude. — Anx?-. Reg. 1 800, p. 91. In 1794 the Empress 
notified to the Swedish court, that the Empress of Russia has thought proper 
to fit out a fleet of twenty-five sail of the line, with frigates proportional, to 
cruise in the North Seas, for the purpose (in conjunction with the English 
maritime forces) of preventing the sending of any provisions or ammunition to 
France ; the Empress therefore requests the King of Sweden not to permit his 
slnps of war to take any Swedish merchantmen laden with any such com- 
modities under their convoy. Her Imperial Majesty further orders all mer- 
chant ships which her squadron may meet in those seas to he searched, to see 
if their cargoes consist of any such goods.” A similar declaration was made 
by the Court of Russia to that of Denmark, both dated August 6, 1794. — Ann. 
Reg. 1794, p. 241 ; State Papers. 
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and Denmark* had issued edicts, at the commencement of 
the 'War, in "which they prohibited their subjects from tak- 
ing on board contraband articles ; while America, in the 
same year, had entered into a maritime treaty with Eng- 
land, in which the right of search was expressly admitteclf 
Both by the common maritime law, and by the force of 
recent and subsisting treaties, therefore, the right of search, 
claimed by Great Britain, was founded on an unquestion- 
able basis.^ 

But this specific state of matters was totally altered by 
the result of the maritime wai', and especially by the deci- 
sive battle of the Nile. These great events, by entirely 
sweeping the French flag from the ocean, left them depen- 
dent on other powers for the supplies necessary for their 
navy ; and the Republican government saw the necessity 
of relaxing the rigour of their former proceedings against 
neutrals, in order, through their intervention, to acquire 
the means of restoring their maiine. The intemperate 
conduct of the Directory, and the arbitrary doctrines 
which they enforced in regard to neutrals, had all but 
involved the Republic in open hostilities with America, 
Denmark, and Sweden; and on the accession of the First 
Consul, he found an embargo laid on all the ships of these 
powers in the French harboui’s. The arrMs of the Direc- 
tory of the 18th January and 29th October 1798, were 
to the last degree injurious to neutral commerce, for they 
declared every vessel good prize "which had on board any 

* We, Christian Til., King of Denmark, order, that " should any vessel 
bound to a neutral harbour take in such goods or merchandise as, if they were 
consigned to any harbour of the belligerent powers, would be contraband, and 
as such stipulated in the treaties between those powers and us, and mentioned 
in our orders and proclamations of 22d and 25thL February 1793, besides the 
oath of the master and freighter of the ships, there shall be made a special 
declaration conformable to the invoice and bills of lading,” to show the desti- 
nation of the said ship. — p. 240-241. 

t In the event of vessels being captured, or detained on suspicion of having 
enemy’s propeiiiy on board, such property alone is to be taken out, and the 
vessels are to be permitted to proceed to sea with the remainder of their cargo.” 
— ^Art, 17, Treaty between Great JSntain and America, 19th May 1795. — Art. 18, 
specifies what articles are to be deemed contraband. — Ann. Meg. 1795, p. 
296-297; State Pajyers. 
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quantity, hoTreyer small, of Britisli merchandise ; and in chap. 
virtue of that law, numbers of Amei'ican vessels had been JL! — U 
seized and condemned in the French harbours. Adding 
insult to injury, the Directory, in the midst of these 
piratical proceedings, gravely proposed to the Ameri- 
cans that they should lend them 48,000,000 francs ; 
insinuating at the same time, that the loan should be 
accompanied by the sum of 1,250,000 francs, (£50,000,) . 

to be divided, as a private douceur, between Barras and 26 o. 
Talleyrand.^ 

These extravagances so irritated the Americans, that, 
by an act of the Legislature, they declared the United Exoesaive 
States “ liberated from the stipirlations in the treaty of the nSc°- 
1778 with France, and authorised the President to arm ^h7untted* 


vessels of war to defend their commerce against the French 
cruisers;” grounding these extreme measures upon the 
statement that the French had confiscated the cargoes of 
great numbers of American vessels Iniving enemy’s pro- 
perty on board, while it was expressly stipulated, by the 
treaty of 1778, that the flag should cover the cargo; had 
equipped privateers in the ports of the Union contrary to 
the rights of neutrality, and treated American seamen, 
found on board enemy’s ships, as pirates. This led, in its 
turn, to an embargo, in the French harbours, on ail 
American vessels ; and nothing but the Atlantic which 
rolled between them, and the British cruisers which pre- 
vented them reaching each other, jDrevented these two 
democratic states from engaging in fierce hostility with 
each other.2 

But tliis state of mutual exasperation was soon termi- 
nated after the accession of the First Consul to the helm. 
He at once perceived the extreme impolicy of irritating, 
by additional acts of spoliation, a jjower recently at war 
with Great Britain, and still labouring under a strong 
feeling of hostility towards that state ; the firm ally in 
better times of France, and one of the most important 
in the maritime league which he already contemplated 
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against the English naral power. He received, therefore, 
with distinguished honour the American envoys who were 
despatched from New York, in the end of 1799, to make 
a last effort to adjust the difference between the two 
countries; and published a warm eulogium on the great 
Washington, when intelligence arrived in France, early in 
the following spring, of the death of that spotless patriot. 
At the same time, the embargo on American vessels was 
taken off in the French harbours, and eveiy possible faci- 
lity was given to the commencement of negotiations be- 
tween the two powers. Prospective arrangements were 
readily agi’eed on, both parties having an equal interest in 
establishing the new maritime code of the Armed Neutra- 
lity ; but it was not found so easy a matter to adjust the 
injuries that v'ere past, or reconcile the consular govern- 
ment to those indemnities which the Americans so loudly 
demanded for the acts of piracy long exercised upon their 
commerce. At length it was agreed to leave these diffi- 
cult points to ulterior arrangement in a separate conven- 
tion, and to conclude a treaty for the regulation of neutral 
rights in future times.^ 

By this treaty, signed at Morfoutaine on the 30th Sep- 
tember 1800, the new code was fully established between 
France and America. It was stipulated, 1st, That the 
flag should cover the merchandise. 2d, That contraband 
of war should be understood only of warlike stores, can- 
non, muskets, and other aims. 3d, That the right of 
search, to ascertain the flag and examine whether there 
were any contraband articles on board, should be carried 
into effect, out of cannon-shot of the visiting vessel, by a 
boat containing two or three men only ; that every neutral 
ship should have on board a certificate, setting forth to 
what country it belonged, and that that certificate should 
be held as good evidence of its contents; that if contra- 
band articles were found on board, they only should be 
confiscated, and not the ship or remainder of the cargo : 
that no vessels under convoy should be subject to search. 
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but tbe declaration of the commander of the convoy be 
received instead : that those harbours only should* be 
understood to be blockaded, ■where a sufficient force v’as 
stationed at their mouth to render it evidently dangerous 
to attempt to enter ; and that enemy’s property on board 
neutral vessels should be covered by their flag, in the same 
manner as neutral goods found on board enemy’s vessels.^ 
So far the French influence prevailed in this convention ; 
but they failed in their attempt to get the Americans openly 
to renounce the treaty concluded in 1794 "unith Great Bri- 
tain, which could not have been done ^vithout at once em- 
broiling them with the British cabinet. A similar convention 
had previously been entered into on the same principles 
between the United States and the Prussian government.^ 
Circumstances at this period were singularly favourable 
to the revival of the principles of the Armed Neutrality. 
A recurrence of the same political relations had restored 
both the grievances and the ambition which, at the close 
of the American war, had led to that formidable con- 
federacy. Neutral vessels, endeavouring to slide into the 
lucrative trade which the destruction of the French 
marine opened up with that country, found themselves 
perpetually exposed to inquisition from the British 
cruisers; and numerous condemnations had taken place 
in the Enghsh courts, which, though perfectly agi'eeable to 
the law of nations, and to existing treaties between Great 
Britain and the governments of the neutral states, were 
naturally felt as exceedingly hard by the sufferers under 
them, and all contributed to renew the ancient and in- 
extinguishable jealousy of their respective cabinets at 
the British naval power. In December 1799, an alterca- 
tion took place in the straits of Gibraltar between some 
British frigates and a Danish ship, the Hausenan, in 
which the Dane refused to submit to a search of the con- 
voy under his command ; but the conduct of the captain 
in this instance was formally disavowed by his govern- 
ment, and the amicable relations of the two countries 
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CHAP, continued michanffed. The next collision of the same hind 
' Avhich took place, ho^vever, occasioned more serious conse- 
quences. On 25th July 1800, the coinmanderof the Danish 
frigate, Freya, refused to alloY" his convoy to be searched, 
but, agreeably to the recent stipulations in the treaties be- 
tween France and America, offered to shoTv his certificates 
1 to the British officer : intimating, at the same time, that if a 

’iu’il' make a search it ivould be fired upon. The 

292 captain upon this laid hisvessel alongside the Dane, 

vii.i44,445.' and I’esistauce being still jiersisted in, gave her a broadside, 
and, after a short action, brought her into the Downs. ^ 

The Briti.sh cabinet at this time had received intelli- 
17. 

Lordvvhit- gencG of the hostile negotiations whicli were going on in 
rentto'‘ the nortlicrn courts I’clative to neutral rights ; and deeming 
iK^™,'aiid il probable that this event would be made the signal for 
au Mcom- openly declaring their intentions, they wisely resolved to 
Auf^'^r’ an attack. For this purpose, Lord Whitworth 

isifo. ’ -vvas sent on a special message to Copenhagen; and, to give 
the greater weight to his representations, a squadron of 
nine sail of the line, four bombs, and five frigates, was 
despatched to the Sound, under the command of Admiral 
Dickson. They found four Danish line-of-battle ships 
stationed across that strait, from Cromberg castle to the 
Swedish sliore ; but the British fleet passed without any 
hostilities being committed on either side, and cast anchor 
off the harbour of Copenhagen. The Danes were busily 
employed in strengthening their fortifications ; batteries 
were erected on advantageous situations near the coast, 
and three floating bulwarks moored across the mouth of 
the harbour ; but their preparations wore not yet com- 
plete, and the strength of the British squadron precluded 
the hope of successful resistance. An accommodation was 
Aug. 29. therefore entered into, the principal conditions of which 

frigate and convoy carried into the Downs 
Na|.h. hr, should be repaired at the expense of the British govern- 
2 sk' ment ; and that the questionas tothe right of search should 
be adjourned for further consideration to London.^ Until 
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this point "was settled, the Danish shipswere to saihvithcon- 
Yoyonlyinthe Mediterranean, for the purpose of protection 
from the Barbary cruisers, and in the mean time their other 
vessels were to be liable to be searched as heretofore.” 

Situated as Great Britain was, this treaty was a real 
triumph to her arms, and reflected no small credit on the 
vigour and ability of the government by which so delicate 
a matter had been brought to so favourable a conclusion. 
It might have been adjusted without any further effusion 
of blood, had it not been for a train of circumstances 
which, about the same time, ahenated the vehement and 
capricious Emperor of Russia from the British alliance. 
The northern autocrat had been exceedingly irritated at 
the bad success of the combined operations both in Switz- 
erland and Holland ; the first of which he ascribed to the 
ill conduct of the German, the latter of the British auxili- 
aries. This feeling was increased by the impolitic refusal 
of the British government to include Russian prisonei’s 
with English in the exchange with French — a proposal 
which, considering that they had fought side by side in 
the Dutch campaign, in which English interests were 
mainly involved, it was certainly imprudent to have de- 
clined ; although the dubious conduct of Paul, in having 
withdrawn his troops from the German alliance, and 
broken with Austria, gave him no title to demand it as a 
right. Napoleon, as already observed, instantly and 
adroitly availed himself of this circumstance to appease 
the Czar. He professed the utmost indignation that the 
gallant Russians should remain in captivity from the 
refusal of the British government to agree to their libera- 
tion for French prisoners ; set them at liberty without 
exchange ; and not only sent them back to their own 
country, but restored to them the arms and standards 
•which they had lost, and clothed them anew from head to 
foot in the uniform of their respective regiments. These 
courteous proceedings made the greatest impression on 
the impetuous Czar, the more so as they were contrasted 
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with the imprudent refusal of his ally, the English gov- 
ernment, to include them in their exchange. They led 
to an interchange of good offices between the two courts, 
which was soon ripened into an alliance of the strictest 
kind, in consequence of the vehement character of the 
Emperor, and the unbounded admiration which he had 
conceived for the First Consul.^ 

Another circumstance at the same time occurred, which 
contributed not a little to widen the breach between the 
cabinets of St Petersburg and London. Disengaged 
from his war with France, and ardently desirous of war- 
like reuown, the Emperor had revived the idea of the 
Armed Neutrality of 1780, and made proposals, in May 
and June 1800, to the cabinets of Stockholm and Copen- 
hagen to tliat effect, which had produced the sudden 
change in the Danish instnictions to their armed yes- 
sels to resist the search of the British cruisers. The 
island of Malta, it was foreseen, would soon surrender to 
the British squadron, and it was easy to anticipate that 
the English cabinet would not readily part with that im- 
portant fortress; while the Emperor conceived that, as 
Grand-Master of the order of St John of Jerusalem, 
to whicli it had foi’merly belonged, he was bound to stip- 
ulate its restoration to that celebrated order.^ 

Matters were in this uncertain state at the court of St 
Petersburg, when the arrival of the British squadron in 
the Sound brought them to a crisis. The Czar, with 
that impetuosity which formed the leading feature of his 
character, instantly ordered an embargo on all the British 
ships in the Russian harbours ; and in consequence nearly 
three hundred vessels, most of them with valuable cargoes 
on board, were forcibly detained till the frost had set in, 
and the Baltic had become impassable. Nor was this 
all. Their crews, with Asiatic barbarity, and in defiance 
of all the usages of civilised states, were marched off into 
prisons in the interior, many of them above a thousand 
miles from the coast; while the whole British property 
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oa shore was put under sequestration. Several British 
vessels at Narva weighed anchor and escaped the embargo. 
This so enraged the autocrat that he ordered the re- 
maining ships in the harbour to be burnt; and in the 
official gazette, published a declaration that the embargo 
should not be taken off till Malta was given up to Russia. 
The demand was rested on the allegation, that the resti- 
tution of that island to the order of Jerusalem was agreed 
upon in the convention between Great Britain and Russia, 
in December 1798, whereas that treaty contained no 
such stipulation. These proceedings on the part of the 
Emperor Paul were in a peculiar manner arbitrary and 
oppressive, not merely as contrary to the general practice 
of civilised states, which never authorises such severity 
against the crews of merchant ships or goods on shore, 
but as directly in the face of an express article in the 
exi.sting treaty of 1793, between Groat Britain and 
Russia, in which it was stipulated that “ in the event of 
a rupture between the two powers, there should be no 
embargo laid on vessels in the harbours of either, but 
the merchants on both sides have a year to convSy away 
or dispose of their effects.^ 

Nothing more than the support of Russia was neces- 
sary to make the northern powers, who derived such 
benefits from the lucrative neutral trade which had recently 
fallen into their hands, combine for the purpose of en- 
forcing a new maritime code, which might extend its 
advantages to the whole commerce of the belligerent 
states. The King of Sweden, yoxmg and high-spirited, 
entered, from the very first, warmly and readily into the 
views of the Emperor; but Denmark, which, during the 
long continuance of the war, had obtained a large 
share of the carrying trade, and the capital of which 
lay exposed to the first strokes of the English navy, was 
more reserved in her movements. The arrogance with 
which an immediate accession to their views was urged 
upon the court of Copenhagen by the cabinets of St 
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Petersburg and Stockholm, for some time defeated its 
own object; and Denmark even hesitated whether she 
should not throw herself into the arms of England, to 
resist the dictation of her imperious neighbours, and pre- 
serve the lucrative trade from which her subjects were 
deriving such immense advantages. But the Russians 
soon found means to assail her in the most vulnerable 
quarter. Prussia had latelj become a considerable mari- 
time power, and from regard to the same interests, she 
had warmly embraced the views of the northern con- 
federacy. Her influence with Denmark was paramount, 
for the most valuable Continental possessions of tliat 
power lay exposed, without defence, to the Prussian 
troops. In tlie beginning of October, a Prussian vessel, 
the Triton, belonging to Emden, laden Avith naval stores, 
and bound for the Texel, was taken and carried into 
Cuxhavcn, a port belonging to Hamburg, by a British 
cruiser. The Prussian government eagerly took advan- 
tage of that circumstance to manifest their resolution. 
They marched a body of two thousand men into the 
neutral territory, and took possession of Cuxhaven ; and 
although the senate of Hamburg purchased the vessel 
from the English captain and restored it to the owners, 
and Lord Carysfort, the British ambassador at Berlin, 
Avarmly protested against the occupation of the neutral 
territory after that restitution, the Prussian troops were 
not withdrawn. A month before, a more unjustifiable 
act had been committed by the Bi’itish cruisers off Barce- 
lona, who took possession of a Swedish brig, and under 
its neutral colours sailed into the harbour of that town, 
and captured by that means two frigates which the King 
of Spain had built for the Batavian republic.^ 

Though everything was thus conspiring to forward the 
views of France, and augment the jealousy of the mari- 
time powers towards Great Britain, the course of events 
by no means kept pace with the impatient disposition 
of the Czar. He suspected Prussia of insincerity, and 
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openly charged the cabinet of Denmark with irresolution, 
because they did not embark headlong in the projects 
which he himself had so recently adoj)ted. Impatient 
of delay, he wrote in person to the First Consul in these 
terms : — “ Citizen First Consul — I do not write to you 
to open any discussion on the rights of men or of citizens ; 
every country chooses what form of government it thinks 
fit. Wherever I see at the head of affairs a man who 
knows how to conquer and rule mankind, my heart 
warms towards him. I write to you to let you know the 
displeasure which I feel towards England, which violates 
the law of nations, and is never governed except by 
selfish considerations. I wish to unite with you to put 
restraints upon the injustice of that government.”^ At the 
same time, with that mixture of candour and vehemence 
which distinguished his character, he published a declara- 
tion in the St Petersburg Gazette, in which he stated ; — 
“ Being disappointed in Iris expectations of the protection 
of commerce by the perfidious enterprises of a great 
power, which had sought to enchain the liberty of the 
seas by capturing Danish convoys, the independence of 
the northern powers appeared to him to be openly 
menaced; he consequently considered it to be a measure 
of necessity to have recourse to an armed neutrality, the 
success of which was acknowledged in the time of the 
American war.” And shortly after he published a ukase, 
in which he directed that all the English effects seized in 
his states, either by the sequestration of goods on land 
or the embargo on goods afloat, should be sold, and their 
produce divided among all Russians having claims on 
English subjects ! Napoleon was not slow in turning to 
the best account such an unlooked-for turn of fortune in 
his favour; and he redoubled his efforts with the neutral 
powers to induce them to join the maritime confederacy 
against Great Britain. To give the greater eclat to the 
union of France and Russia, an ambassador. Count 
Kalitcheff, was despatched from St Petersburg to Paris,^ 
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and • 5 ras received there -witli a degree of magnificence -well 
calculated to captivate the oriental ideas of the Scythian 
autocrat. 

Pressed by Prussia on the one side and France on the 
other, and sufficiently disposed already to regard vith a 
jealous eye the maritime preponderance of Great Britain, 
the fears and irresolution of the northern powers at length 
gave way. On the 1 6th December a maritime confederacy 
was signed by Russia, Sweden, and Denmark, and on the 
1.9th of the same month by Prussia as an acceding party. 
The principles of this league were in substance the same 
as those of the Armed Neutrality of 1780, with a slight 
variation in favour of belligerent powers. A minute spe- 
cification was given of what should be deemed contraband 
articles, which included only arms of all sorts, with saddles 
and bridles: “all other articles not herein enumerated 
shall not be considered as war or naval stores, and shall 
not be subject to confiscation, but shall pass free and 
without restraint.” It was stipulated, “ that the effects 
which belong to the subjects of belligerent powers in 
neutral ships, with the exception of contraband goods, 
shall be free f that no harbour shall bo deemed blockaded 
unless the disposition and number of ships of the power 
by which it is invested shall be such as to render it 
apparently Iiazardous to enter; that the declaration of 
the captains of ships of war having convoy, that the convoy 
has no contraband goods, shall be deemed sufficient; that 
“ the contracting parties, if disquieted or attacked for this 
convention, shall make common cause to defend each 
other,” and that “ these principles shall apply to every 
maritime war by which Em-ope may unhappily be dis- 
quieted.”^ 

This convention was naturally regarded with the utmost 
jealousy by the British government. Under cover of a 
regard for the rights of humanity and the principles of 
justice, it went to introduce a system hitherto unheard of 
into naval warfare, eminently favourable to the weaker 
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maritime power, and calculated to render naval success to chap. 
any state of little avail, by enabling the vanquished party, 
under neutral colours, secm-ely to repair all its losses. It 
was evident that, if this new code of maritime law were 
introduced, all the victories of the British navy would go 
for nothing. France, in neutral vessels, would securely 
regain her whole commerce ; under neutral flags she would 
import all the materials for the construction of a navy, 
and in neutral ships safely exercise the seamen requisite 
to navigate them. At the close of a long and bloody 
war, waged for her very existence, and attended with un- 
exampled naval success, England would see all the fruits 
of her exertions torn from her, and witness the restoration 
of her antagonist's maritime strength, by the intervention 
of the very powers for whose behoof, as well as her own, 
she had taken up arms. 

England at this period was not, as at the close of the ^5 
American war, obliged to dissemble her indignation at Measures of 
a proceeding which was evidently prejudicial to her ou the part 
national interests, and the flrst stroke levelled by Conti- gOTerS^'^**"* 
nental j'ealousy at her national independence. The states- 
man who still held the helm was a man who disdained aU 
temporary shifts or momentary expedients ; who, fiiUy 
appreciating the measure of national danger, boldly looked 
it in the face ; who knew that from humiliation to subj’u- 
gation in nations is but a step ; and that the more perilous 
a struggle is, the more necessary is it to engage in it 
while yet the public resources are undiminished, and the 
popular spirit is not depressed by the appearance of 
vacillation on the part of government. On these prudent 
not less than resolute principles, Mr Pitt was no sooner 
infonned of the signature of the Armed Neutrality, than 
he took the most decisive steps for letting the northern 
powers feel the disposition of the nation they had thought 
fit to provoke. On the 14th January 1801, the British Jan. 14. 
government issued an order for a general embargo on all 
vessels belonging to any of the confederated powers. 
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Prassia alone excepted, of "n'liose accession to the league* 
intelligence had not as yet been received. Letters of 
marque were at the same time issued for the capture of 
the numerous vessels, belonging to these states, which were 
working to the Baltic ; and with such vigour were these 
proceedings followed up, that ere long nearly the one-half 
of the merchant ships belonging to the northern powers 
at sea found their way into the British harbours. These 
hostile proceedings led to a warm debate between the 
British ambassadors and those of the neutral powers, 
which was conducted with great ability on both sides. 
Tliat between Lord Carysfort, the English ambassador at 
Berlin, and Count Haugwitz, the minister for foreign 
affairs at that capital, embraced the principal arguments 
urged in this important controversy.^ 

It was stated by the British government ; — “ That a 
solemn treaty had been entered into between Russia and 
Great Britain, calculated completely to secure their trade, 
in which it was stipulated that, in case of a rupture, not 
only no embargo should be laid on, but the subjects on 
both sides should have a year to carry away their effects ; 
that in violation of these sacred stipulations, the ships of 
British merchants had been seized, their crews sent to 
prison in the interior, and their property sequestrated 
and sold by Russia ; that these acts of violence, as well as 
the conclusion of a hostile confederacy, which the Emperor 
of Russia has formed for the express and avowed purpose 
of introducing those innovations into the maritime code 
which England has ever opposed, have led to an open war 
between Great Britain and Russia; that these measures 
openly disclose an intention to prescribe to the British 
empire, on a subject of the greatest importance, a new 
code of laws to which she never will submit; that the 
confederacy recently signed by the Baltic powers, had for 
its object the establishment of these novel principles of 
maritime law, which never had been recognised by the 
tribunals of Em-ope, which the Russian court, since 1780, 
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had not onlj abandoned, but, by a treaty still in force, chap, 
had become bound to oppose, and which were equally 
repugnant to the express stipulations of the treaties which 
subsist between the courts of Stockholm and Denmark 
and the British empire; that in addition to this, the 
parties to the confederacy wore j)ursuing warlike prepara- 
tions with the utmost activity, and one of them had 
engaged in actual hostilities with Great Britain. In 
these circumstances, nothing remained to the British 
government but to secure some pledge against the hostile 
attacks which were meditated against their rights, and 
therefore they have laid an embargo on the vessels of the 
Baltic powers, but under such restraints as would guard 
to the utmost against loss and injury to individuals ; that 
the King of Great Britain would never submit to preten- 
sions which were irreconcilable with the true principles 
of maritime law, and strike at the foundation of tlie 
gTeatness and maritime power of his kingdom ; and that, 
being perfectly convinced that his conduct towai'ds nciilval 
states was conformable to the recognised principles of law 
and justice, and the decisions of the admiralty courts of 
all the powers of Europe, he would allow of no measures i 
which had for their object to introduce innovations on the 
maritime law now in force, but would defend that system 
in every event, and maintain its entire execution as it 
subsisted in all the coinrts of Europe befoi’e the confede- Papers, 
racy of 1780 .^^^ 

On the other hand, it was answered by Prussia and 
the neutral powers : — “ The British government has in the Answer of 
present, more than any lormer T\^ar, usurped the sovereignty the neutral 
of the seas ; and by arbitrarily framing a naval code, which 
it would be difficult to unite with the true principles of 
the law of nations, it exercises over the other friendly and 
neutral powers a usurped jurisdiction, the legality of which 
it maintains, and which it considers as an imprescriptible 
right, sanctioned by all the tribunals of Europe. The 
neutral sovereigns have never conceded to England the 
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privilege of calling their subjects before its tribunals, and 
of subjecting them to its laws, but in cases in which the 
abuse of power has got the better of equity — which, alas! 
are but too frequent. The neutral powers have always 
taken the precaution to address to its cabinet the most 
energetic remonstrances and jrrotests ; but experience has 
ever proved them to be entirely fruitless; and it is not 
surprising if, after so many repeated acts of oppression, 
they have resolved to find a remedy against it, and for 
that purpose to establisli a well-arranged convention, 
Avhich fixes their rights, and places them on a proper level 
with the powers at war. The naval alliance, in the 
manner in which it has just been consolidated, was in- 
tended to lead to this salutary end ; and the King hesi- 
tates not to declare, that he recognises in it his own 
principles; that he is fully convinced of its necessity and 
utility ; that he has formally acceded to the convention of 
the 1 6 th December, and has bound himself not only to 
take a direct share in all the events which interest the 
cause of the neutral powers, but, in virtue of his engage- 
ments, to maintain that connexion by such powerful 
measures as the impulse of circumstances may require. 
It is not true that the confederated powers have for their 
object to introduce a new code of maritime rights hostile 
to the interests of Great Britain; the measures of the 
Danish government are purely defensive, and it cannot 
be considered as surprising that they should have adopted 
them, when it is recollected what menacing demonstra- 
tions that court had experienced from Gi'eat Britain, on 
occasion of the affair of the Freja frigate.” ^ The Prussian 
government concluded by urging the English government 
to take ofl^ the embargo on the Danish and Swedish 
vessels, as the first and necessary step to an amicable 
settlement of the difficult question, without making any 
such stipulation in regard to that laid on Russian ships, 
and thereby in effect admitting the justice of the measure 
of retaliation adopted in regard to the latter power.^ 
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These hostile declarations were soon followed up by chap. 

• xxxiir 

measures which demonstrated that Prussia was not m- ' 
dined to be merely a passive sf)ectator of this great 
debate. On the 30th March a declaration was issued Hanover is 
by the King of Prussia to the government of Hanover, in 
M'hich he stated that he was to take possession provi- 
sionally of the English dominions in Germany; and the 
Hanoverian states being in no condition to resist such 
an invasion, they submitted, and the Prussian troops April 3. 
entered the country, laid an efiibargo on British shipping, 
and closed the Elbe and the Weser against the English 
flag. At the same time a body of Danish troops made 
themselves masters of Hamburg, and extended the 
embargo to that great commercial emporium ; while 
Denmark and Sweden had a short time before done the March 2 S. 
same on all the ports of their dominions. Thus the 
British flag was excluded from every harbour, from the 
North Cape to the straits of Gibraltar; and England, 
which a year before led on the coalition against France, 
found herself compelled to make head against the hostility 
of combined Europe, with an exhausted treasury, and a ^ 
population suffering under the accumulated pressure of i 8 oo”i? 7 ?‘ 
famine.^* 

Never did a British parliament meet under more de- 
pressing circumstances than that which commenced its Meeting of 
sittings in February 1801. After ten years of a war, 
costly and burdensome beyond example, the power 
France was so far from being weakened, that she had 

^ It deserves to be recorded to the credit of Pmssia in this transaction, that 
being well aware liov/ severely Great Britain was suffering at this time under 
an uncommon scarcity of provisions, she permitted the vessels having gi*am on 
hoard to proceed to the places of their destination, notmthstanding the 
embargo ; a humane indulgence, which forms a striking contrast to the violent 
and cruel proceedings of the Emperor Paul on the same occasion. The con- 
duct of the neutrals, with the exception of Russia, in this distressing contest, 
was distinguished by a moderation and firmness worthy of states contending 
for the introduction of a great general principle. That of the cabinet of St 
Petersburg was widely different; but it would be unjust to visit upon the 
gallant Russian people the sins of their chief, who about that period began to 
give symptoms of that irritability of disposition and mental alienation, which 180 * 0 , 107 .' 
so soon brought about the bloody catastrophe that terminated his reign.® 
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extended her s^way over all the soutli of Europe. The 
strength of Austria was, to appearance at least, irrecover- 
ably broken; Italy and Switzerland crouched beneath her 
yoke, Spain openly followed her banners, and Holland 
was indissolubly united with her fortunes. Great Britain, 
it is true, had been uniformly, and to an unparalleled ex- 
tent, victorious at sea, and the naval forces of her adver- 
sary were almost destroyed. But the northern confedera- 
tion had suddenly and alarmingly altered this auspicious 
state of things ; and not only were all the harbours of 
Europe closed against her merchant vessels, but a fleet of 
above a hundred ships of the line in the Baltic was pre- 
paring to assert principles subversive of her naval power. 
To crown the whole, the excessive rains of the preceding 
autumns had essentially injured two successive crops ; 
the price of all sorts of grain had reached an unprece- 
dented height and the people, at the time when their 
industry was checked by the cessation of commercial inter- 
course with all Europe, were compelled to struggle with a 
famine of unusual severity.^ 

This subject of the northern coalition was fully dis- 
cussed in the parliamentary debates which took place on 
the King’s speech at the opening of the session. It was 
urged by Mr Grey and the Opposition, “ That although 
without doubt the Emperor of Russia had been guilty of 
the grossest violence and injustice towards Great Britain 
in the confiscation of the property of its merchants, yet 
it did not follow that ministers were free of blame. He 
accuses them of having violated a convention in regard to 
the surrender of Malta to him as a reward for his co- 
operation against France : did such a convention exist 1 
The northern powers have, along with Russia, subscribed 
a covenant, the professed object of which is to secure their 

* In tlie winter 1800-1801, wheat rose to £1, 4s. the bushel, or £9, 12s. a 
quarter, being more than quadruple what it had been at the commencement 
of the war, when it was 5s. 6d. a bushel, or 44s. a quarter; and all other species 
of food were high in proportion. Large quantities of maize and rice were im- 
ported, and contributed essentially to relieve the public distress. 
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commerce against the yexations to which it has hitherto chap. 

o ‘v'v'^rrrT 

been subject ; and it is impossible to discoyer, either in ' ' " 
the law of nations or practice of states, any law or prac- 
tice universally acknowledged, the denial of which is 
tantamount to a declaration of war against this country. 

It is a mistake to assert that the principles of the Armed 
Neutrality were never heard of till they were advanced in 
the American war. In 1 740 the King of Prussia disputed 
the pretensions of this country on the same grounds as the 
Armed Neutrality ; and in 1762 the Dutch resisted the 
claim of right to search vessels under convoy. In 1780, 
these objections assumed a greater degree of consistency, 
from their principles being publicly announced by all the 
powers in Europe. 

“ There is one principle which should ever be considered 
as the leading rule by which all questions of this sort Meged in- 
should be determined, and that is the maxim of justice. 

Can, tlien, the pretensions of Great Britain bear the test Inland, 
of this criterion 1 Our naval ascendency, indeed, should 
ever be carefully preserved, as the source of our glory and 
the bulwark of om' safety ; but sorry should I be, if, to 
preserve the rights and interests of the British nation, we 
should be compelled to abandon the rules and maxims of 
justice, in which alone are to be found true and permanent 
greatness, true and permanent security. 

“ Even supposing the pretensions of England to be just, 
are they expedient 1 Its maritime superiority is of in- And their 
estimable value, but is this claim, so odious to our neigh- ency.^ 
hours, essential to its existence ? Let the advantage, nay 
the necessity, of the privilege be clearly demonstrated 
before we engage in a universal war for its defence, and 
purchase it at the price of blood. Admitting even that 
the right were just and useful, ch’cumstances may occur 
which would justify and warrant a relaxation in its 
rigour. Supposing the concession of the claim of the 
northern powers would have enabled them to supply 
France with many articles necessary for her navy, what 
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would have been the inconvenience thence arising 1 France, 
destitute of seamen, her fleets withoxrt discipline, what the 
better would she be of all the naval stores of the north 
of Europe I What, on the other hand, is the consequence 
of our dispute with the northern powers 1 Do we not in 
a moment double her maiine, and supply her with expe- 
rienced sailors 1 Do not the navies of Europe now out- 
flank us on every side ? and has not France, therefore, 
gained the inestimable advantage of acquiring the seamen 
from the Baltic, which could not otherwise be obtained, 
and is not that the real object which she requires "? And 
if our commerce is excluded from every harbour in Europe, 
if every market is shut against us, what is to become of 
the invaluable sources of our splendour and security 1 
Independently of naval stores, can we forget how import- 
ant it is, in the present distressed and starving situation of 
the country, that the supplies from the Baltic should not 
be lost 1 A little moderation in the instructions to our 
naval officers would have avoided all these dangers. Lord 
North was never arraigned as a traitor to his country, be- 
cause he did not drive matters to extremities in 1780; and 
in the peace of 1783 the question of the Aimed Neutrality 
was wholly passed by. In subsequent commercial treaties 
with different countries, the question of neutral rights has 
been settled on the principles of the Armed Neutrality ; 
and there is at least as much reason for moderation now 
as there was at the close of the American war.” 

To these arguments Mr Pitt and Sir William Grant 
replied : “ It has only been stated as doubtful whether the 
maritime code contended for by Great Britain is founded 
in justice ; but can there be the smallest hesitation as to 
the justice of a principle which has been acknowledged 
and acted upon by the whole courts, not only of this 
country, but of Europe, arid on which all the wars, not 
of this island merely, but of every belligerent state in 
Europe, have been constantly conducted 1 The advocates 
for the neutral powers constantly fall into the error of 
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supposing tliat every exception from tlie general law by chap. 
a particular treaty proves tbe law to be as stated in that 
treaty ; whereas the very circumstance of making an ex- 
ception by treaty, proves that the general law of nations 
is the reverse. We made a concession of this description 
to France, in the commercial treaty of 1787, because it 
was supposed that that power would never be neutral 
when we were at war ; but was it ever for one moment 
imagined that, by so doing, Ave could be understood to 
have relinquished our maritime rights with reference to 
other states 1 

“ With respect to the Baltic poAvers, the case of the 
neutral adAmcates is peculiarly untenable. Nobody here Rights of 
has to learn, that the treaties of 1661 and 1670 are in full ^MeSidby 
force with respect to SAveden and Denmark, and in those 
treaties the right of carrying enemy’s property is expressly 
given up. With respect to Russia, the right of search Avas 
never abandoned. On the contrary, in the convention 
signed between this country and that power, at the com- 
mencement of the present Avar, the latter bound herself 
not merely to observe this principle herself, but to use her 
efforts to prevent neutral powers from protecting the 
commerce of France on the seas or in its harbours. Even, 
therefore, if the general principles of the maritime law 
wei'e as adverse, as in reality they are favourable to Great 
Britain, still the treaties with the Baltic powers are in full 
force, and how can they noAv contend for a code of laws 
against England, in opposition to that to Avhicb they are 
expressly bound with her 1 Denmark, in August last, 
with her fleets and her arsenals at our mercy, entered into 
a solemn pledge, not again to send vessels AAuth convoy 
until the principle was settled ; and yet she has recently 
bound herself by another treaty, founded upon the prin- 
ciples of 1780, one of the engagements of which treaty is, 
that its stipulations are to be" maintained by force of arms. 

Is this, or is it not, war 1 When all these circumstances 
are accompanied by armaments, prepared at a period of 
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CHAP, the year when they think they haTe time for preparation 
without being exposed to our navy, can there be the 
isoi. slightest doubt that in justice Ave are bound to take up 
arms in our own defence 1 

“ As to the question of expediency, the matter is, if 
inexpedi- possiblc, stiil Icss doubtful. The question is, whether wo 
succumb- are to permit the navy of our enemy to be supplied and 
thf coau™ recruited ; whether w- e are to suffer blockaded forts to be 
tiou. furnished with w'arlike stores and provisions ; whether we 
are to allow neutral nations, by hoisting a flag upon a 
sloop or a fishing-boat, to convey the treasures of South 
America to the harbours of Spain, or the naval stores of 
the Baltic to Brest or Toulon 1 The honourable gentleman 
talks of the destruction of the naval power of France; but 
does he imagine that her marine would have decreased to 
the degree which it actually has, if, during the whole of 
the war, this very principle had not been acted uponl 
And if the commerce of France had not been destroyed, 
does he believe that, if the fraudulent system of neutrals 
had not been prevented, her navy would not now have 
been in a very different situation from what it actually 
is Does he not know, that the naval preponderance 
which we have by this means acquired, has since given 
security to this country amidst the wu'eck of all our hopes 
on the Continent % If it w'ere once gone, the spirit of 
the country wmuld go with it. If, in 1780, we were not 
in a condition to assert the right of this country to a code 
of maritime law wdrich for centuries has been acted upon 
indiscriminately by all the European states, we have not 
now, happily, the same reason for not persisting in main- 
taining our rights; and the question now is, whether, with 
XXXV ‘ssl*’ proofs of the necessity of acting upon that prin- 

rio. ’ ciple, and increased means of supporting it, we are for ever 
to give it up 1” 1 

The House of Commons supported ministers, by a 
XXXV.’ 83?' majority of 245 to 63.^ 

The union of Ireland with England, from which such 
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important results were anticipated, proved a source of chap, 
weakness rather than strength to the empire at this 
important crisis. Bj a series of concessions, which com- 
menced soon after, and continued during the whole reign Mr Pitt 
of George III., the Irish Catholics had been nearly placed TOS'mcnce 
on a level with their Protestant fellow-subjects, and they 
were now excluded only from sitting in parliament, and 
holding about thirty of the principal offices of the state. 

When Mr Pitt, however, earned through the great measure 
of the Union, he gave the Catholics reason to expect that 
a complete removiil of all disabilities would follow the 
Union, not, indeed, as a matter of right, but of grace and 
favour; and he contemplated, and had made some pro- 
gress in arranging, a competent provision for the Roman 
Catholic clergy both in Ireland and Great Britain, 
which ho regarded as a most important step towards 
establishing tranquillity in the former, and cementing the 
union of both countries. This understood pledge, when 
the time anived, he found himself unable to redeem. 

The complete removal of Catholic disabilities, it was soon 
found, involved many fundamental questions in the con- 
stitution; in particular, the Bill of Rights, the Test and 
Coi’poration Acts, and, in general, the stability of the 
whole Protestant Church establishment : and for that 
reason it might be expected to meet with a formidable 
opposition from the aristocratic party in both houses. In 
addition to this, it was discovered, when the measure was 
brought forward in the cabinet, that the King entertained 
scruples of conscience on the subject, in consequence of 
his oath at the coronation “ to maintain the Protestant 
religion established by law,” which the known firmness 
and integrity of his character rendered it extremely im- 
probable he would ever be brought to abandon. So well 
was it understood that great difficulty would be experien- 
ced with the King on this subject,* that it had been 

* The King consulted Lord Chancellor Loughborough on the subject, who 
, strongly advised him to resist : — “ I stated -to Mr Dundas, that Earl Spencer 
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secretly discussed in the cabinet for six months before it 
•was communicated to the royal ear. In these circum- 
stances, Mr Pitt stated that he had no alternatiTe but to 
resign his official situations. On the 10 th Febraary, it 
was announced in parliament that ministei’s only held the 
seals till their successors were appointed ; and shortly after 
Mr Pitt, Lord Greu'rille, Earl Spencer, Mr Dundas, and 
Mr Windham, resigned, and were succeeded by Mr Ad- 
dington,"'- then Speaker of the House of Commons, as first 
lord of the treasury, Lord Hawkesbury as minister of 
foreign affairs, and a ne'W ministry, taken, however, 
entirely from the Tory party. ^ 

It has long been the practice of the Administration of 
Great Britain, not to resign upon the real question which 
occasions their retirement, hut to select some minor point, 
which is^ held forth to the public as the ostensible ground 
of the change; and this custom is attended with the great 
advantage of not implicating the crown or the govern- 
ment openly in a collision with either house of parlia- 
ment. From the circumstance of Mr Pitt having so pro- 

had infonned me, that the que.stion of the Roman Catholics had been undei* 
consideration ever since the month of August last, though never communicated 
to me till Sunday last.” — George III. to Mr ADDI^'GTO^’, Fch, 1, 1801. — 
Pellew’s Life of Sidmouihj i. 298. 

* Henry Addington, aftei^v^ards Lord Yiscount Sidmouth, was the fourth son 
of Dr Addington, descended from a.n old and respectable family in Oxfordshire, 
and who had been physician to the great Lord Chatham. He received the 
rudiments of his education at 'VYinchester school, and being intended for the 
law, entered as a student at Brasen-Nose College, Oxford, where he obtained 
the prize for the English EssajL It was this early success which introduced 
him to Loi'd Momington, afterwards Marquis \Vellesley, with whom he ever 
after maintained an intimate friendship, which was of the utmost service to 
him in future life. On leaving college he began his legal studies at Lincolifs 
Inn, where he soon formed an acquaintance with Mr Pitt, wdtli whose father. 
Lord Chatham, his father had been on intimate terms. This acquaintance soon 
ripened into friendship, and mainly contributed to his future elevation in lifc. 
In 1781 he married Miss Hammond, daughter and co-heiress of Leonard Ham- 
mond, Esq. of Cheam in Surrey; and in 1785 entered parliament as member 
for the borough of Devizes, with the electors of which he had some years be- 
fore become acquainted, w^hen on a visit at Hew Park with his brother-in-law 
Mr Sutton. Thus, like all the gi'eat men of the day, his entrance into par- 
Hamentaxy life was through a nomination borough. He early attached him- 
self to Mr Pitt, who at that period sustained the wonderful contest with the 
Coalition, in which he proved victorious : and by his example, counsels, and 
■encouragement, he was induced to aim at high political distinction and office. 
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minently held forth the Catholic question as the reason 
for his retirement, it was for long thought more than 
probable that this was not the real ground of the change ; 
or that, if it was, he readily caught at the impossibility 
of carrying through any further concessions to the Catho- 
lics of Ireland as a motive for resignation, to prevent the 
approach to other and more important questions which 
remained behind. There was no necessity, it was observed, 
for bringing forward, the Catholic claims at that moment, 
nor any reason for breaking up an administration at a 
period of unparalleled public difficulty, merely because 
the scruples in the royal breast prevented them from 
being at that time conceded.'*^ But the question of peace 
or war stood in a very different position. Mr Pitt could 
not disguise from himself that the country was now in- 
volved in a contest apparently endless, if the principles 
on which it had so long been conducted were rigidly ad- 
hered to ; that the dissolution of the Continental coalition, 
and the formation of the northern confederacy, had im- 
mensely diminished the chances, not merely of success, 

In 1789 he was, by Mr Pitt's influence, and with the genei’al concurrence of the 
House, made Speaker, which office he held till called by his sovereign to the 
duties of prime minister in 1801. 

His talents were of a solid and judicious, rather than a very high order ; but 
in some of the essential qualities of government, he never was exceeded by any 
minister who ever directed public affairs in Great Britain. Without the bril- 
liancy of an orator, or the cogency of a practiKsed debater, his speeches always 
commanded respect, and insured attention, from the judgment they displayed, 
and the thorough acquaintance with the subject which they evinced. As prime 
minister, he v'as called to direct the counsels of his country in the most 
momentous and adverse period of its annals ; and he delivered it over, un- 
stained ill honour, uninjured in fortune, to his successor. He had not the 
same deep foresight into coming events as Mr Pitt, and was far from possessing 
his influence or ascendency with foreign powers; yet he carried the state 
triumijhantly through the dangci’S of the Northern Confederacy, and fronted 
undismayed the terrors of Napoleon’s invasion, when the country Avas far from 
being prepared to resist the threatened attack. His great characteristic was 
moral intrepidity and courage in the discharge of duty — rare but invaluable 
qualities, w'hich shone forth with peculiar lustre when he was Home Secretary 
during the trying j^ears from 1815 to 1822. It was a common saying of his, 
that “ no man was flt to be a minister to whom it was not a matter of indiffer- 
ence whether he died in his bed or on the scaffold f and he acted on every 
emergency up to that noble resolution. — See Pellew’s Life of Lord Sidmouth, 
i. 40, and iii. 469. 

* The King’s objections to the measures which had begun in 1795, when 
70L. Y, 9. K 
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CHAP, but of salvation, during its future continuance. As it was 
possible, therefore, perhaps probable, that Britain might 
be diiren to an accommodation at no distant period, and the 
principles he had so long maintained might prove an ob- 
stacle to such a necessary measure, it was often said Mr Pitt 
took the part of retiring with the leading members of his 
cabinet, and was succeeded by other inferior adherents of his 
party, who, without departing from his principles altogether, 
might feel tliemselves more at liberty to mould them accord- 
ing to the pressure of external circumstances. In doing this, 
the English minister acted, it was said, the part of a true 
patriot. “ He sacrificed himself,” says the chosen historian 
of Napoleon, “ to the good of his coimtry and a general 
peace. He showed himself more than a great statesman, 
a good citizen.” It is now known, however, that these 
views were unfounded, and that if Mr Pitt, in resigning 
at this time, was influenced at all by considerations of 
external policy, it was in the secret recesses of his own 
breast, and probably unconsciously to himself. Certain 
it is that, in his most confidential communications to his 
friends at the time, both written and verbal, he assigned 
4M.®°Anu. Qo other reason for his conduct but the Catholic question ; 

and his known firmness and intrepidity of character render 
cbSiS'r* degree improbable that he would have re- 

vi. 311 , 312! ceded before any difficulties, but those arising from the 
chivalrous feelings of honoiu’ in his own breast.*^ 

concession of the Catholic claims was first talked of, were thus expressed by 
himself in a lettei" to Lord Loughborough ; — I consider the coronation oath 
as a binding religious obligation on me to maintain the fundamental maxims 
on which our constitution is placed, — viz., that the Church of England is the 
established one, and that those who hold employments in the state must be 
members of it, and consequently must be obliged to take the oaths against 
Popery, and receive the communion agreeably to the rites of the Church of 
England. This principle of duty must prevent me from discussing any pro- 
position tending to destroy the bulwark of orir happy constitution, much more 
that now' proposed by Mr Pitt, wliich is nothing less than an, overthrow of the 
whole fabric.”'— Campbell’s Chancellor's, vi. 311. and 299. 

* In a paper circulated at this period in Mr Pitt’s name, it was stated : — The 
leading part of his Majesty’s ministers, finding innumerable obstacles to the 
bringing forward measures of concession to the Catholic body while in office, 
have felt it impossible to continue in office under tbeir inability to propose it, 
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But tliougli Mr Pitt retired, he left his mantle to his 
successors. Neither timidity nor Tacillation appeared in 
the measimes of government towards foreign states. For 
both the land and sea forces, a larger allowance was pro- 
vided than in any previous year since the commencement 
of the war. For the navy, there were voted 139,000 sea- 
men and marines, and 120 ships of the line were put in 
commission. The land troops altogether amounted to 
300,000 men;"^^ and the navy, in service and ordinary, 
amounted to the prodigious force of above 200 ships of 


witli the circumstances necessary to cany the measure with all its advantages, 
and they have retired from his Majesty’s service, considering this line of con- 
duct as most likely to contribute to its ultimate success. The Catholic body 
may with confidence rely on the zsealous support of all those who retire, and of 
many who remain in oflice, where it can be given with a prospect of success. 
They may be assured that Mr Pitt will do his utmost to establish their cause 
in the public favour, and prepare the way for their finally attaining their ob- 
jects.” In his place in the ‘House of Commons on February 16, Mr Pitt said, 

With respect to the resignation of myself, and some of my friends, I have no 
wish to disguise from the House that we did feel it anincumhent duty upon us to 
propose a measure on the part of government, which, under the circumstances 
of the Union so happily effected between the two coimtries, we thought of 
great public importance, and necessary to complete the benefits likely to result 
from that measure ; we felt this opinion so strongly that, when we met with 
circumstances which rendered it impossible for us to propose it as a measure 
of government, we equally felt it inconsistent with our duty and our honour any 
longer to remain apart of that government.” — ^Sce Pari Hist xxxv. 996, 970. 

And so far from disapproving of an accommodation wdth France at this 
period, if it could be effected on honourable terms, on 5th September 1800, 
he wrote to Lord Loughborough : — “ It seems to me of the utmost importance 
that we should not reject the proposal of M. Otto for an armistice, in any man- 
ner which our enemies, cither at home or abroad, may make use of against us. 
For these reasons, I am strongly convinced that it is right to show a readiness 
to agree to the armistice, with such modifications as may prevent the principal 
mischief to be apprehended from it.” — Mr Pitt to Lord Lougheorough, Sept. 


5, 1801 ; Campbell’s Chancellors, vii. 301. 

* Viz. — Kegular Forces, . , ' . 

193,000 

Militia, 

78,000 

Fencibles, 

31,000 

Total, 

302,000 


The expense of maintaining which was estimated at 2, 940,000. The total 
forces, both of land and sea, in 1792, were not 120,000 : a signal proof how 
much greater efforts than she was generally supposed capable of, England 
could really make, and of the overwhelming force with ^vdiich, at the com- 
mencement of the war, she might, by a proper exertion of her strength, have 
overwhelmed the revolutionary volcano. — See Arm. Reg. 1800, p. 142; and 
JoMiNi, xiv. 251. 
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CHAP, tlie line and 250 frigates.* Mr Pitt, on February 18tb, 

"T r "xr T T T 

" " ^ • brought forward the budget immediately before he sur- 

1801 . rendered the seals to his successors. The charges of the 
army and nary M^erc each of them abore £15,000,000; 
and the total expenditure to be prorided for by the 
United Kingdom amounted to £42,000,000, besides 
above £20,000,000 as the interest of tlie debt. To 
provide for these prodigious charges, war-supplies to the 
amount of £17,000,000 existed; and to make up the 
difference he contracted a loan of £25,500,000 for Great 
Britain ; while Ireland, according to the agreement at the 
Union, was to make good 2-1 7th s of the whole expense, or 
£4,300,000. To provide for the interest of the loan, and the 
sinking fund applicable to its reduction, new taxes, chiefiyin 
the excise and customs, were imposed to the amount of 
£l,794,000.t These additional taxes, according to the 
Deb. admirable system of that gi*eat financier, were almost all 

87a ‘ ’ laid on in the indirect form,^ being intended to be a per- 
manent burden on the nation till the principal was paid 


* Ships of the line, in commission and ordinary, 

205 

Building, ..... 

36 

Fifty-gi.in ships, , . 

27 

Frigates, . . , 

257 

Brigs and sloops, . . 

312 

Total, 

837 

— See James’s Naval IJkt. hi. Table ix.; and JOMINI, xiv. 252. 
t Mr Pitt stated the War Revenue of the nation for the year 1801, exclusive 

of the permanent income, which was £27,400,000, as follows:- 

— 

Sugar, malt, and tobacco, .... 

£2,750,000 

Lottery, . . . , . 

300,000 

Income-tax, 

4,260,000 

Duty on exports and imports, . 

1,250,000 

Surplus of the consolidated fund, . 

3,300,000 

Irish taxes and loan, 

4,324,000 

Balance not issued for subsidies, , . . 

500,000 

Surplus of grants, . . . , . . 

60,000 

Loan, . . . 

£16,744,000 

25,500,000 

Ways and Means, , 

42,244,000 

Permanent income. 

27,400,000 

Total income. 

69,644,000 
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off; and a sinking fund of £100,000 a-year was provided 
for this purpose in the excess of the additional taxes 
above the interest of the debt. 

Notwithstanding the unexampled difficulties which had 
beset Great Britain and Ireland, in the years 1799 and 
1800, from the extreme severity of the scarcity during 
that period, and the vast expenditure which the campaigns 
of these two years had occasioned, the condition of the 
empire in 1801 was, to an unprecedented degree, wealthy 
and prosperous. The gi’eat loan of twentj'-five millions of 
that year was borrowed at a rate of interest under six per 
cent, although loans to the amount of above two bundled 
millions had been contracted in the eight preceding years; 
the exports, as compared with what they were at the com- 
mencement of the war, had tripled, and the imports more 
than tripled, in addition to the vast sums of money which 
the nation required for its loans to foreign powers, and 
payments on account of its own forces in foreign parts. 
Nearly a fourth had been added to the tonnage of the 
shipping, and the seamen employed in it, during the same 


Charges. 

Navy, . . 

Army and extraordinary, . . 

Ordnance, . . . . 

Miscellaneous, 

Unforeseen emergencies, 

Permanent charges of Ireland, 
Deficiency of Income-tax, . 

Discount on loan, . . . 

Deficiency of malt duty. 

Deficiency of assessed taxes, 

Deficiency of consolidated fund. 
Exchequer bills of 1709, 

Sinking fund, 

Interest of exchequer bills. 


£15,800,000 

15,902,000 

1.938.000 

757.000 

800.000 

390.000 
1,000,000 

200.000 

400.000 

350.000 

150.000 

3.800.000 

200.000 
460,000 


Chai’ges, £42,147,000 


Interest of debt, . 19,945,624 

Sinking fund, , 5,528,315 


Total, £67,610,939 

— Ann. Heg, 1801, p, 379; Pari. Peh. xxxv. 974, 975; and Porters Pari. 
Tables^ i. 1. 
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period; "while the national expenditure had risen to above 
sixtj-eight millions, of which nearly forty millions were 
provided from permanent or war taxes/^ Contrary to all 
former precedent, the country had eminently prospered 
during this long and arduous struggle. Notwithstanding 
the weight of its taxation, and the immense sums which 
had been squandered in foreign loans or services, and of 
course lost to the productive powers of Great Britain, the 
industry of the nation in all its branches had prodigiously 
increased, and capital was to be had in abundance for all 
the innumerable undertakings, both public and private, 
which were going forward. 

Agriculture had advanced in a still gi’eater degree than 
population; the dependence of the nation on foreign sup- 
plies was rapidly diminishing; and yet the United King- 
dom, which had added nearly a sixth to its inhabitants 
since 1791, numbered above fifteen millions of souls in 
the British isles.f The divisions and disaffection which 
prevailed during the earlier years of the war had almost 
entirely disappeared; the atrocities of the French Revolu- 
tion had weaned all but a few inveterate democrats from 
J acobinical principles ; the imminence of the public dan- 
ger had united the great body of the people in a strong 
attachment to the national colours; the young and 
active part of the population had risen into manhood 
since the commencement of the contest, and imbibed 
the enthusiastic feelings it was calculated to awaken ; 
while the incessant progi'ess and alarming conquests of 
France had generally diffused the belief, that no security 
for the national independence was to be found but in a 


* See Appendix A, Chap. 
+ Population in 1801 : — 

xxxm. 

England, , 

8,331,000 

Wales, . , . 

541,000 

Scotland, , . . 

1,599,000 

Ireland, . . 

Army and Xavy, . 

4,500,000 

470,000 

Total, 

15,441,000 


— Population Returns, 1801. 
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steady resistance to its ambition. A nation animated 
■with such feelings, and possessed of such resources, ■was 
not unreasonably confident in itself when it. bade defiance 
to Europe in arms. 

England, however, had need of all its energies, for the 
forces of the maritime league were extremely formidable. 
Russia had eighty-two sail of the line and forty frigates 
in her harbours, of which forty-seven hne-of-battle ships 
were in the Baltic and at Archangel ; but of these not 
more than fifteen were in a state ready for active service, 
and the crews were extremely deficient in nautical skill. 
Sweden had eighteen shij)s of the line and fourteen 
frigates, besides a great quantity of small craft, in much 
better condition, and far better served, than the Russian 
navy ; while a numerous flotilla, with ten thousand men 
on board, was prepared to defend its shores, and twenty 
thousand troops, stationed in camps in the interior, were 
ready to fly to any menaced point. Denmark had 
twenty-three shijos of the line and fourteen large frigates, 
which the brave and energetic population of Zealand 
had made the utmost eiforts to equip and man, to resist 
the attack which was shortly anticipated from the British 
arms. Could the three powers have united then.' forces, 
they had twenty-four ships of the line ready for sea, 
which might in a few months have been raised with 
ease to fifty, besides twenty-five frigates — a force which, 
combined with the fleet of Holland, might have raised 
the blockade of the French harbours, and enabled the 
confederated powers to ride triumphant in the English 
Channel.^ 

In these circumstances, eveiything depended on England 
striking a decisive blow in the outset, and anticipating, by 
the celerity of her movements, that combination of force 
which otherwise might prove so threatening to her national 
independence. Fortunately the government were fully 
awai'e of the necessity of acting ■vigorously at the com- 
mencement ; and by great exertions a powerful squadron 
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CHAP, was assembled at Yarmoath in the beginning of March. 
It consisted of eighteen ships of the line, four frigates, and 
a number of bomb-vessels — in all fiftj-two sail. This 
powerful force was placed under the command of Sir 
Hyde Parker, with Nelson for his second in command. 
The hero of the Nile had good reason to be dissatisfied at 
finding himself placed in an inferior situation to an officer 
who, though respectable, and his superior in rank, was 
comparatively imknown in the annals of naval glory ; 
but he was not a man to allow any personal feelings to 
interfere with his duty to his country. Tliough sensible 
of the slight, therefore, he, like Wellington on a similar 
occasion when placed after his Indian victories under 
the command of Sir H. Burrard in 1808, cheerfully 
accepted the subordinate command. When he arrived at 
Yarmouth he “found the admiral a little nervous about 
dark nights and fields of ice ; but we must brace up,” said 
he ; “ these are not times for nervous systems. I hope we 
shall give our northern enemies that hail-storm of bullets 
which gives our dear country the dominion of the sea. 
^SouUiey, devils in the north cannot take it from us, if our 

wooden walls have fair play.” ^ 

The British fleet sailed from Yarmouth on the 12th 
The British March; but soon after putting to sea it sustained a serious 
from Ae* loss in the wreck of the Invincible, which struck on one 
MS*i 2 . of the sand-banks on that dangerous coast, and soon 
sank with a lar-ge part of the crew. Mr Vansittart accom- 
panied the squadron in the capacity of plenipotentiary, to 
endeavour to arrange the differences by negotiation, which 
unfortunately proved totally impossible. It arrived on 
the 27th off Zealand, and Sir Hyde immediately despatched 
a letter to the governor of Cronenberg castle, to inquire 
whether the fleet would be allowed without molestation 
to pass the Sound. The governor having replied that he 
could not allow a force, whose intentions were unknown, 
to approach the guns of his fortress, the British admiral 
declared that he took this as a declaration of war. By the 
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earnest advice of Nelson it vas determined immediately 
to attempt the passage — a resolution which, in the state of 
the northern powers, was not only the most gallant, but 
the most prudent that could hare been adopted.* On the 
30th March the British fleet entered the Sound, with a 
fair wind from the north-west ; and spreading all sail, 
proudly and gallantly bore up towards the harbour of 
Copenhagen.^ 

The scene which opened upon the British fleet when 
it entered this celebrated passage was every way worthy 
of the cause at issue, and the memorable events of 
whidi it was soon to become the theatre. Nothing in 
the north of Europe can be compared to the prospect 
afibrded by the channel which lies between the opposite 
shores of Sweden and Denmark.. On the left, the coast of 
Scandinavia exhibits a beautiful assemblage of corn-lands, 
pastures and copses, rising into picturesque and varied 
hills ; while on the right, the shores of Zealand present a 
continued succession of rich plains, woods, meadows, 
orchards, villas, and all the accompaniments of long estab- 
lished civilisation. The isles of Huen, Saltholm, and 
Amack appear in the widening channel : the first celebrated 
as having borne the observatory of the great Tycho Brahe, 
and having been the spot where most of his discoveries were 
made — the last nearly opposite to Copenhagen. At the 
foot of the slope, on the Swedish side, is situated the old 
city of Helsingborg, with its picturesque battlements and 
mouldering towers ; while on the south, the castle of 
Cronenberg and city of Elsinore rise in frowning majesty, 
to assert the dominion of Denmark over the straits. 
Both are associated with poetical and historical recoilec- 

* Nelson on this occasion addressed Sir Hyde as follows The more I 
have reflected, the more X am confirmed in my opinion, that not a moment 
should be lost in attacking the enemy. They will every day be stronger and 
stronger; we shall never be so good a match for them as at the present 
moment. Here yon are with almost all the safety, certainly all the honour of 
England, more intrusted to you than ever yet fell to the lot of a British officer. 
On your decision depends whether our country shall be degraded in the eyes 
of Europe, or. rear her head higher than ever .” — See Southey, ii. 98, 99. 
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tions. Elsinore is familial" to every reader of Hamlet, 
and has recently been celebrated in thrilling strains by 
the gi’eatest of modern lyric poets ; * while Cronenberg 
castle was the scene of a still deeper tragedy. There 
Queen Matilda was confined, the victim of a base court 
intrigue, and enlivened the dreary hours of captivity with 
nursing her infant ; there she was separated from that, 
the last link that bound her to existence; and on these 
towers her eyes were fixed, as the vessel bore her from 
her country, till their highest pinnacle had sunk beneath 
the waves, and her aching sight rested on the waste of 
waters.^ 

To one approaching from the German ocean, the for- 
tresses of Helsingborg, Elsinore, and Cronenberg seem to 
unite and form a vast castellated barrier on the north-east 
of an inland lake; but as he advances the vista opens, the 
Baltic is seen, and the city of Copenhagen, with its Gothic 
spires and stately edifices, appears crowding down to the 
water’s edge. Its harbour studded with masts ; its arsenals, 
bulwarks, and batteries ; its loftj^ towers and decorated 
buildings, render it one of the most striking cities in the 
north of Europe. During summer, the Sound exhibits an 
unusually gay and animated spectacle. Hardly a day 
elapses in which a hundred vessels do not pass the straits, 
and pay toll to Denmark at Elsinore ; and in the course 
of the season, upwards of ten thousand sliiiTs, of different 
nations, yield a willing tribute in this manner to the 
keeper of the beacons which warn the mariner from the 
dangerous shoals of the Cattegat. But never had so busy 
or brilliant a spectacle been exhibited there as on this 

Xow joy, old England, raise. 

For tke tidings of thy migRt, 

By the festal cities’ blaze, 

Wiiile the wine-cup shines in light ! 

And yet amidst that joy and uproar, 

Ijct us think of them that sleep, 

Full many a fathom deep, 

By thy wild and stormy steep, 

Elsinore I ” 

Campbell’s Battle of the Baltic. 
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day, when the British fleet prepared to force a passage chap. 
where till now all ships had lowered their topsails to the 
flag of Denmark. 

Fifty vessels, of which seventeen were of the line, spread 
their sails before a favourable wind, and, pressing forward Spiendia 
under a brilliant sun, soon came abreast of Cronenberg of the Jiri- 
castle. The splendour of the scene, the undefined nature aSt^pt 
of the danger which awaited them, the honour and safety “{“Its. 
of their country intrusted to their arms, the multitudes 
who crowded every headland on the opposite shores, con- 
spired to awaken the most thrilling emotions in the minds 
of the British seamen. Fear had no place in those daunt- 
less breasts; yet was their patriotic ardour not altogether 
unmixed with painful feelings. The Danes were of the 
same lineage, and once spoke the same language as the 
English ; the two nations had for centuries been united 
in the bonds of friendship; and numbers who now ap- 
peared in arms against them were sprung from the same 
ancestors as their gallant opponents. The efiect of this 
common descent has survived all the divisions of king- 
doms and political interest. Alone of all the Continental 
states, an Englishman finds himself at home in that part 
of Jutland from whence the Angles originally sprung;^ iciarke’s 
and the British historian, in recounting the events in this l s'si*’ 
melancholy contest, feels himself distracted by emotions 
akin to those with which he narrates the tale of civil war- 
fare, and dwells with nearly the same exultation on the 
heroism of the vanquished as on the prowess of the Reg. iii. ' 
victors.^ 

Though they had enjoyed profound peace for nearly 
a century, and during that time had been ruled by a unaJiited 
government in form absolute, the Danes had lost none of 
the courage or patriotism by which their ancestors, in the 
days of Canute and the Sea-kings, had been distinguished. 

Never was the public spirit of the country evinced with 
more lustre than in the preparations for, and during the 
perils of, this sanguinary struggle. All classes made the 
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utmost exertions to put their marine in a respectable 
condition; the nobles, the clergy, the burghers, and the 
peasants Tied ■with each other in their endearours to 
complete the preparations for defence. The Prince Royal 
set the example by presiding at the labours of his sub- 
jects; workmen presented themselves in cro'wds to take 
a share in the undertaking; childi'en even concealed their 
age in order to be permitted to join in the patriotic exer- 
tions ; the university furnished a corps of twelve hundred 
youths, the flower of Denmark. The merchants, including 
those whose fortunes were at stake from the English 
embargo, came forward with libei'al offers ; the peasants 
flocked from the country to man the arsenals ; the work- 
men in the dock-yards refused to leave their stations, and 
continued labouring by torch-light during tlie whole 
night, with relays merely of rest, as in a man-of-war. 
Battalions were hastily formed; batteries manned by 
inexperienced hands; muskets made, and all kinds of 
warlike stores provided with astonishing celerity. History 
has not a more touching example of patriotic ardour to 
commemorate, nor one in which a more perfect harmony 
prevailed between a sovereign and his subjects for the 
defence of lights naturally dear to them ali.^ 

From a praiseworthy, but ill-timed desire to avoid 
coming to extremities, the British armament had given 
a long delay to the Danes, which was turned to good 
account by the indefatigable citizens, and occasioned in the 
end an unnecessary effusion of blood. They had arrived 
in the Cattegat the' 20th March, and on the same day 
Mr Vansittart proceeded ashore, with .a view to settle 
matters without having recourse to extremities; but 
nevertheless it was not till the 30th that the passage of 
the Sound was attempted. In the interval the Danes had 
powerfully strengthened their means of defence; the shore 
was lined with batteries, and Cronenberg castle opened a 
heavy fire, from above a hundred pieces of cannon, upon 
the leading ships of the squadron ■«'hen they came within 
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range. Nelson’s division led the van, Sir Hyde’s followed 
in the centre, while Admiral Graves brought up the rear. 
At first they steered through the middle of the channel, 
expecting to bo assailed by a destructive fire from both 
sides; but finding, as they advanced, that the batteries of 
Helsingborg did not open upon the squadron, they inclined 
to the Swedish shore, on which only a few guns were 
mounted, and were thus enabled to pass almost without 
the reach of the Danish guns. This was not owing to 
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any lukewarmness, or treachery to the cause in which 
they were engaged, on the part of the cabinet of Stock- 
holm, but to the unprepared state in which the rapidity 
of the British preparations had found their northern foes. 

The cannon-balls and shells from the Danish side fell 
short of the line-of-battle ships, and did little injury even 
to the smaller craft, Avhich were placed nearer the southern 
coast, alFording no small merriment to the sailors, whose m^iM. 
minds were in an unusual state of excitement, from the 252^2S3; 
novel and perilous character of the enterprise on which 
tliey had entered. The passage lasted four hours, and 
about noonday the fleet came to anchor opjiosite the Reg.'iib.' ‘ 
harbour of Copenhagen.^ 

The garrison of this city consisted of ten thousand men, 
besides the battalions of A'olunteers, who were still more Prepam- 
numerous. All possible precautions had been taken to nines. 
strengthen the sea defences ; and the array of forts, ram- 
parts, ships of the line, fire-ships, gun-boats, and floating 
batteries, was such as would haA’^e deterred any other 
assailant but the hero of the Nile. Six line-of-battle 
ships, and eleven floating batteries, besides a great number 
of smaller vessels, were moored in an external line to 
protect the entrance to the harbour, flanked on one side 
by two islands, called the Crowns, on the smaller of which 
fifty-six, while on the larger, sixty -eight heaA’-y cannon 
were mounted. To support these, fom: other sail of the 
line were moored within, across the harbour mouth ; and 
a fort, mounting thirty-six heavy cannon, had been con- 
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structed in a shoal, supported on piles. The fire of these 
formidable -works crossed with that of the batteries on 
the island of Amack and the citadel of Copenhagen; it 
seemed hardly possible that any ships could endure, for a 
length of time, so heavy and concentric a discharge. But, 
tremendous as these dangers appeared, they were neither 
the only nor the greatest with which the British fleet had 
to contend. The channel, by which alone the harbour 
could be approached, was httle known, and extremely 
intricate ; all the buoys had been removed, and the sea on 
either side abounded with shoals and sand-banks, on 
which, if any of the vessels grounded, they w'ould instantly 
be torn to pieces by the fire from the Danish batteries. 
The Danes considered this obstacle insurmountable, deem- 
ing the narrow and winding navigation impracticable for 
a large fleet in such circumstances. Nelson was fully 
aware of the chfficulty of the attempt ; and a day and a 
night were occupied by the boats of the fleet in making 
the necessary soundings, and laying down new buoys in 
lieu of those which had been taken away. He himself 
personally assisted in the whole of this laborious and im- 
portant duty, taking no rest night or day till it was 
accomplished. “ It had worn him down,” he said, “ and 
was infinitely more giievous than any resistance he could 
experience from the enemy.” ^ 

No sooner were the soundings completed, than Nelson, 
in a council of war, suggested the plan of operations, which 
was, to approach from the south and make the attack on 
the right flank of the enemy. He asked for only ten sail 
of the line and the whole small craft of the fleet. Sir 
Hyde volunteered to give him twelve. The vigour of 
Nelson’s mind was particularly conspicuous on this occa- 
sion. When the number of the confederated powers were 
mentioned, if they should unite together, he said, “ The 
more numerous the better; I wish they were t-wice as 
many ; the more easy the victory, depend upon it.” He 
alluded, as he afterwards explained in private, to the 
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M’ant of any knowledge of naval tactics among the northern chap. 
fleets; and to his intention, whenever he should bring 
them to action, of attacking the head of their lines, and 
throwing the leading vessels in confusion back upon those 
in rear. It was just the tactics at sea, which at land had 
won for Frederick the battle of Leuthen. The approach 
of the Danish exterior line was covered by a large shoal, 
called the Middle Ground, exactly in front of the harbour, 
at about three quarters of a mile distant, which extended 
along the whole sea in front of the town. As this sand- 
bank was impassable for ships of any magnitude, he pro- 
posed to follow what is called the King’s channel, lying 
between it and the town, and thus interpose, as at Aboukir, 
between the Danish line and the entrance of the harbour. 

This plan of attack was unanimously approved of. On 
the morning of the 1 st April the whole fleet anchored 
within two leagues of the town, off the north-west end of 
the Middle Ground, and Nelson, having completed his 
last examination, hoisted the signal to weigh anchor. It 
was received with a loud shout from his whole division of 
the fleet, which consisted of twelve sail of the line, besides 
some smaller vessels. The remainder, under Sir Hyde 
Parker, were to menace the Crown batteries on the other 
side, threaten the four ships of the line at the entrance of 
the harbom’, and lend their aid to such of the attacking 
squadron as might come disabled out of action. The 
small craft, headed by Captain Kiou, led the way, most 
accurately threading the dangerous and winding course ^ 
between the island of Saltholm and the Middle Ground ;■«. us, 115. 
the whole squadron followed with a fair wind, coasting fiT’Sum. 
along the outer edge of the shoal, doubled its further jom.^siv. 
extremity, and cast anchor, just as darkness closed, oft' jamel“u;. 
Draco Point, not more than two miles from the right of 
the enemy’s line. The signal to prepare for action had 
been made early in the evening, and the seamen passed Nelson, 
the night in anxious expectation of the dawn which was Fosf'*’'' 
to usher in the eventful dav.^ 
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This '«^as a night of anxiety and trepidation, but not 
of unmanly alarm, in Copenhagen. The citizens saw 
evidently that the attack would be made on the following 
day, and, amidst the tears of their raothoi’s and children, 
bravely repaired to their appointed stations. Few eyelids 
were closed, save among those about to combat, in all its 
peopled quarters; so strongly was the solemnity of the 
occasion, and the coming dangers to all they held dear, 
impressed on the minds of the citizens. Nelson sat down 
to supper with a large party of his officers. He was, as 
ho was ever wont to be on the eve of battle, in high 
spirits ; the mortal fatigue of the preceding days seemed 
forgotten, and he drank to a leading wind, and the success 
of the morrow. After supper. Captain Hardy went 
forward in a boat to examine the channel between them 
and the enemy. He approached so near as to sound 
round their leading ship with a pole, lest the noise of 
throwing the lead should alarm its crew, and returned 
about eleven with a valuable report to the admiral. 
-Meanwhile Nelson, though he lay down, w'as too anxious 
to sleep. ^le dictated his orders from his cot till j;>ast 
one, and daring the remainder of the night incessantly 
inquired whether the wind was south. These orders remain 
a memorable jnonument both of the sagacious foresight of 
that great commander, and of the arduous nature of the 
service on which he was engaged.* At daybreak it w'as 
announced that the wind had become perfectly fair; the 
order was given for all the captains to come on board, 
•and when they had received their final instructions, he 
made the signal for action.^ 

The pilots who were to conduct the fleet had been 
ordered on boaird Nelson’s ship between eight and nine ; 
but they soon '^bllwed'by their indecision, that, in absence 
of the buoys to’ which they had been accustomed to look, 
they hardly knew what course to follow ; and Nelson ex- 
perienced the utmost agony of mind from their failure, as 

J See them given at length in JTelson’s Defipatches^ 805, 306. 
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the wind was fair, and there was not a moment to lose. chap. 
He urged them to be steady, to be resolute, and to decide, 

At length ]Mr Briarly, the master of the Bellona, de- 
dared he was prepared to lead the fleet, and put himself 
at its head accordingly. Captain Murray in the Edgar 
led the line-of-battle ships, and proceeded in a noble 
manner through the intricate and dangerous passage. 

There was some delay in the next ships following the 
Edgar, but she proceeded into action unsupported, and 
though fired at by the Proyesteen did not return a shot, 
till she came opposite the vessel assigned her in the in- 
structions, a 64~guu hulk, when she poured in ber broad- 
side with terrible effect. The Agamemnon was next in 
order ; but in attempting to weather the slioal, she struck 
aground, and became immovable, at the time her services 
were most required. Signal was then made to the Poly- 
phemus to take her place, which order was most promptly 
and accurately obeyed. The Isis was next in order, and 
she took her station successfully, and sustained a most gal- 
lant part throughout the action. The Bellona and Russell 
soon after grounded also, but in a situation which enabled 
them to take a part, though not the one assignS"^ them, in 
the battle. The want of these three grounded ships at 
their- appointed stations was severely felt in the action, as 
they w'cre intended to have silenced the Crown batteries, 
and would have thei’eby prevented a heavy loss on board 
the Defiance and Monarch, which were exposed to their 
fire without the possibility of making any return. In 
advancing to take up its ground, each ship had been 
ordered to pass her leader on the starboarxl, because the i Southey^ 
water was supposed to get deeper on that side, and to 
shoal to the larboard. Nelson, while advancing in the Ele- 
phant, after those two ships which had struck on the 
sandbank, signalled them to close with the enemy, not 
knowing that they were aground but when he perceived cktWs 
they did not obey the signal, he ordered the Elephant’s «. soi, m. 
helm to starboard, left the prescribed order of sailing,' 

TOL. T. 2 L 
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and passed to the larboard of these ill-fated vessels. Bj 
this happy act of presence of mind he saved the whole 
fleet from destruction ; for the other ships followed the 
admiral’s track, and, thereby keeping in deep water, ar- 
rived opposite to their appointed stations, anchored by 
the stern, and presented their broadsides, at the distance 
of half a cable’s length from the Danes. 

The action began at five minutes past ten, and was gene- 
ral soon after eleven. Is'ine only of the line-of-battle ships 
could roach the stations allotted to them ; only one of the 
gun-brigs could stem the current so as to get into action ; 
and only two of the borab-i'essels were able to take up 
their appointed position on the Middle Ground. Captain 
Riou, with his squadron of frigates, undertook the perilous 
task of fronting the Trekroner batteries — a duty to which 
the three ships of the line which had been lost by ground- 
ing would have been hardly adequate, and in the discharge 
of which that gallant and lamented officer lost his life. Nel- 
son’s station was in the centre, opposite the Danish commo- 
dore, who commanded the Daniiobrog, bearing sixty-two 
guns. His agitation w-as extreme when, at the commence- 
ment of the action, he found himself deprived of three of 
his best ships of the line ; but no sooner had he reached 
the scene of danger, where his squadron was assailed by 
the fire of above eight hundred guns, than his countenance 
brightened, and he appeared animated and joyous. Tlie 
cannonade soon became tremendous; fifteen hundred pieces 
of artillery on the two sides poured forth death within a 
space not exceeding a mile and a half in breadth ; from 
the city on the one side, and the remainder of the squa- 
dron, under Sir Hyde, on the other, the hostile fleets 
seemed wrapped in one dazzling conflagration. The ships 
took their stations with admirable precision ; but the 
action was fought generally at above a cable’s length from 
the enemy, as the pilots, fearing that the water shoaled on 
that side, would not approach nearer. Its long duration 
was mainly cfwing to this cause; for if the English had 
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been able to combat yard-arm to yard-arm, it would not chap. 
have lasted an hour. As it was, for three liours the fire 
continued without any appearance of diminution on cither 
side ; and Sir Hyde, seeing three ships aground, and being 
unable from the wind and current to render any assist- dSI 
ance, made the signal of recall — ^generously supposing that, 
if Nelson was in a situation to continue the contest, he 
w’ould disobey the order ; but that if he was not, his KeUon’s 
reputation w^ould be saA’^ed by the signal for retreat having F/s?' 
been made by his superior officer.^* 

In the midst of this terrific cannonade. Nelson was 
rapidly walking the quarter-deck. Several of his ships cooinei 
had suffered severely ; the Isis with difficulty sustained rnination of 
the superior fire of the Provesteen, and both that vessel aisiieys"'’'’ 
and the Bellona had been much weakened by the bursting 
of some of their guns. The Elephant itself was warmly action, 
engaged with the Dannebrog, and two heavy praams on her 
bow and quarter. Signals of distress had been made from the 
Bellona and Russell, of inability from the Agamemnon, 
these vessels being still all three aground under a heavy 
fire. Nelson, however, though anxious, was undismayed. 

A shot through the mainmast scattered splinters around ; 
he observed to one of his officers with a smile, — “ This 
is warm work ; and this day may be the last to any 
of us in a moment : but, mark me, I would not be 
elsewhere for thousands.” About this time, the signal- 
lieutenant called out that the signal for discontinuing the 
action had been thrown out by the commander-in-chief, 
and asked if he should repeat it. “No,” he replied; 

“ acknowledge it.” He then continued walking about in 
great emotion, and meeting Captain Foley, said, “What 
think you, Foley 1 the admiral has hung out No. 39.t 
You know I have only one eye ; I have a right to be 

* “ The fire,” he said, is too hot for Kelson to oppose ; a retreat must be 
made. I am aware of the consequences to my own personal reputation, but it 
would be cowardly in me to leave Kelson to bear the whole shame of the 
failure, if shame it should be deemed.” — See Southey, ii. 125, 

t The signal for discontinuing action. 
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blind sometimes.” And then putting the glass to his blind 
eje, he exclaimed, “ I really don’t see the signal. Keep 
mine for closer battle still flying. That’s the 'S'ay I 
answer such signals. Nail mine to the mast.” Admiral 
Grares and the other ships, looking only to Nelson, con- 
tinued the combat with unabated vigour ; hut the order 
to retire was seen in time to save lliou’s little squadron, 
though not to preserve its gallant commander. “ What 
will Nelson think of us 1” u'as that brave man’s mournful 
exclamation, as with a heavy heart he gave orders to draw 
off. His clerk "was soon after killed by his side, and 
several marines swept away, by a discharge from the 
Crown batteries. “ Come then, my boys ! let us all die 
together,” said Riou ; and, just as the words were uttered, 
he was cut in two by a chain-shot.^ 

But it was not on the English side alone that heroic 
deeds were performed ; the Danes in that trying hour 
sustained the ancient reputation of the conquerors of the 
north. From the Prince-Royal, who, stationed on one of 
the principal batteries, was the witness of the glorious 
resistance of his subjects, to the humblest citizen, one 
heroic mind and purpose seemed to animate the whole 
population. As fast as the crews of the guard-ships were 
mown down by the English fire, fresh bands of undaunted 
citizens crowded on board, and, unappalled by the dread- 
ful spectacle, calmly took their station on decks choked 
by the dying and flooded with blood. Captain Lassen, in 
the Provcsteen, continued to fight till he had only two 
pieces standing on their carriages, and a few men to work 
them ; he then spiked these guns, and throwing himself 
into the sea, swam at the head of his brave followers to- 
wards the isle of Amack. Captain Thura, in the Indos- 
forethen, fell early in the action ; her colours were shot 

* It is needless to say from whom the chief incidents in the action of Copen- 
hagen are taken. Mr Southey’s incomparable Life of Nelson is so deservedly 
popular, that his descriptions have become almost as firmly rooted in the 
public memory as the events they describe; and deviation from the one is as 
unpardonable as from the other. 
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away ; and a boat was despatched to the Prince- Royal to chap. 
inform him of her situation. “ Gentlemen,” said he, 

“ Thura is killed, which of you will take the command 1 ” 

— “ I will,” exclaimed Schroedersee, a captain who had 
recently resigned on account of extreme ill health, and 
instantly hastened on board. No sooner had he arrived 
on the deck than he was struck on the breast by a ball, 
and perished ; a lieutenant who had accompanied him 
then took the command, and fought the ship to the last 
extremity. The Dannebrog sustained for two hours with 
great constancy the terrible fire of Nelson’s ship ; at length, 
after two successive captains and three-fourths of the crew 
had been swept away, she took fire, and the gallant sur- 
vivors, precipitating themselves into the sea, left the vessel 
to its fate.* But all these efforts, how heroic soever, were 
of no avail ; the rapidity and precision of the British fire 
were irresistible. Soon after one o’clock the cannonade of 
the Danish fleet began to slacken ; the carnage on board 
of them, as their crews were successively renewed by gal- 
lant crowds from the shore, was trulj' dreadful ; and to 
complete the scene of horror, the Dannebrog on- fire got 
loose, and, drifting while burning fiercely through the 
enemy’s line, spread universal consternation. Soon after 
she blew up with a tremendous explosion. Loud cheers ^ Jorn. xiv. 
from the English sailors announced every successive vessel u. 
which struck ; and before two the whole front line, to the 
south of the Crown batteries, consisting of six sail of the 
line and eleven huge floating batteries, was all either 
taken, sunk, burnt, or silenced.^ But the Trekroncr xeWs 

• Do^t) iVii 

battery still kept up a tremendous fire on the ships which 309, h 1'. 
formed the head of the British squadron, and as it had 

** The gallant Welmoes, a stripling of seventeen, stationed himself on a small 
raft, carrying six guns, with twenty-four men, right under the bows of ISfelson's 
ship; and though severely galled by the musketry of the English marines, con- 
tinued, knee-deep in dead, to keep up his fire to the close of the heroic con- 
flict. Nelson embraced him. at the repast which followed in the palace ashore, 
and said to the Crown-Prince he should make him an admiral. " If, my lord," 
replied the prince, I were to make all my brave officers admirals, I should 
have no captains or lieutenants in my service," — Naval Chronick} xiv. 308. 
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been recently manned by fifteen hundred men, all tbouglit 
of storming it liras kid aside. 

The victory now gained, the line had completely ceased 
firing; but the shot from the Crown batteries and the 
isle of Ainack still continued to fall on both fleets, doing 
as much injury to their friends as enemies; while the 
English boats sent to take possession of the prizes were 
fired on by the Danish batteries, and even the vessels 
themselves M’ere unable to extricate them from destruc- 
tion. The three ships ahead of Nelson — viz., the 
Monarch, Ganges, and Defiance — were still actively en- 
gaged with the Crown batteries ; the loss on board of the 
first had been very great, and though the result was 
secured, it might have been attended with a very serious 
loss to the fleet; as, from the strength of the current, 
none of the other ships under Sir Hyde Parker could be 
worked up to their relief. Nelson, seeing this, said that, 
if the Danes continued to fire from their batteries, he 
would be obliged to send the fire-ships among the prizes ; 
but being unwilling to destroy the brave men who had 
defended them, he resolved first to attempt a negotiation. 
He according!}’' retired into the stern galley, and wrote 
to the Crown- Prince in these terras : “ Lord Nelson has 
been commanded to spare Denmark when she no longer 
resists. The line of defence which covered her shores 
has struck to the British flag; hut if the firing is con- 
tinued on the part of Denmark, he must set fire to all 
the prizes he has taken, without having the power of 
saving the men vrho have so nobly defended them. 
The brave Danes are the brothers, and should never be 
the enemies, of the English.” A messenger was des- 
patched for sealing-wax ; while returning with it, his head 
was carried off by a cannon-ball. A wafer was then 
presented; but he said, " Send another messenger for the 
wax.” It was brought, and he sealed the letter deliberately 
with wax, affixing a larger seal thatj. usual.^ “ This 
is no time,” he said, “ to appear hurried and informal.” 
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He afterwards assigned as Ms reason, “ The wafer would chap. 

VVV TTf 

have been still w'et when presented to the Crown- Prince, " 

and he would have inferred we had reasons for being in 
a hurry; the was tells no tales.” At the same time the 
Ramilics and Defence, from Sir Hyde’s squadi'on, worked 
up near enough to silence the remainder of the Danish 
line to the nortlivvard of the Trekroner battery; but that 
tremendous bulwark was comparatively uninjured, and 
to the close of the action continued to esert with unabated 
vigour its giant strength. 

In half an hour the flag of truce returned : the Crown 
batteries ceased to fire; and the action closed after four wiii^e 
hours’ continuance. The Crown-Prince inquired what 
was the English admiral’s motive for proposing a suspen- 
sion of hostilities. Lord Nelson replied, “ Lord Nelson’s 
object in sending the flag of truce was humanity; he 
therefore consents that hostilities shall cease, and that 
the wounded Danes may be taken ashore. And Lord 
Nelson will take his prisoners out of the vessels, and 
burn or carry off the prizes as he shall think fit. Lord 
Nelson will consider this the greatest victory he has ever 
gained, if it shall be the means of re-establishing a good 
understanding between his own sovereign and the King 
of Denmark.” The Danish prince made a reply, which 
was forwarded to the commander-in-chief; and Nelson, 
skilfully availing himself of the breathing time thus af- 
forded, made the signal for the ships to weigh anchor 
in succession. The Monarch led the way, and touched 
in rounding the shoal, but wms got off by being taken in 
tow by two other ships; but Nelson’s own ship, the Ele- 
phant, and also the Defiance, grounded about a mile from 
the Crown batteries, and remained fast for some hours, 
notwithstanding the utmost efforts of their wearied crews. 

The Desiree also, at the other end of the line, having gone 
to assist the Bellona, got aground on the same shoal as iii- hs- 
that ship, though the latter soon after got off.^ With 
these exceptions, however, the whole fleet got clear off 
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CHAP. from, the perilous shoals, and rejoined Sir Hjde’s squadron 
in the middle of the straits — a fact which demonstrates 
that, though some of the British ships might hare been 
lost if the action had continued, it could have made no 
difference in the ultimate result after the Danish line 
of defence had been destroyed. 

The scene which now presented itself was heartrend- 
Meknchoiy iug in the lugliest degree. The sky, heretofore so bril- 
oltSancs liant, became suddenly OTercast ; white flags were flying 
the mast-heads of the Danes ; guns of distress were 
occasionally discharged from those scenes of woe; while 
the burning yessels Avhich had floated to a distance threw 
an awful and lurid hght over the melancholy scene.'"' 
The English boats, with generous but not undeserved 
humanity, covered the sea, rendering all the assistance 
in their power to the Danes who had escaped from the 
flaming wrecks; and the wounded men, as fast as the 
ships could he evacuated, were sent ashore. But great 
numbers perished; for such had been the unprepared 
ardour of the enemy, that hardly any surgeons were pro- 
vided to stanch the wounds of the numerous victims to 
patriotic duty. At daybreak on the following morning, 
the Elej)hant, to the infinite joy of ISielson, was got 
afloat; and the boats of the fleet being all manned, the 
prizes were brought away, including the Zealand of 
ii *14*747 seventy-four guns, from under the cannon of the re- 
MMjtiu Trekroncr battery. The British ships, as in the 

ii. 268, 27 ’ 4 . battle of Camperdown, were chiefly injured in the huU and 
Ann. Reg. yery little in the rigging.^ Thus terminated this 

murderous battle, one of the most obstinately contested 

* Again, again, again. 

And the havoc did not slack, 

Till a feeble cheer the Dane 
To onr cheering sent us hack : 

Their shots along the deep slowly boom - 
Then ceased and all is wail, 

As they strike the shatter’d sail, 

Or, in conflagration pale, 

Light the gloom/' 

Campbell's Battle of the Baltic. 
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ever fought by the British navy. Nelson said, “he had 
been in above a hundred engagements, but that of Co- 
penhagen was the most terrible of them all.”^ 

Next day Avas Good Friday; but all distinctions were 
forgotten in the unmrsal grief which prevailed in the 
capital of Denmark. Every house was filled with mourn- 
ers ; the streets were occupied with the weeping crowds 
who attended the dead to their long home, or the still 
more distracted bands Avho bore the wounded back to 
the hearths which they had so nobly defended. At mid- 
day, Nelson landed, attended by Captains Hardy and 
Freemantle : he walked slowly up from the quay through 
the crowded and agitated streets. The behaviour of the 
people was such as became a gallant nation, depressed, 
but not subdued by misfoifunc. “ They did not,” says 
the Danish chronicler, “ either disgrace themselves by 
acclamations, or degrade themselves by murmurs ; the 
admiral was received as one brave enemy ever should 
receive another — ^he was received with respect.” During 
the repast which followed, the particulars of the conven- 
tion, which ultimately took place, were arranged. Nelson 
told the prince the French fought bravely, but they could 
not have stood for one hour the fight which the Danes 
had supported for four. Melancholy tributes were paid 
by the people of Copenhagen to the brave men who had 
fallen in the conflict : a public mausoleum was erected on 
the spot where the slain had been interred ; a monument 
raised in the principal church, surmounted by the Danish 
colours; young maidens, clothed in white, stood round its 
base, with the widows or the orphans of those who had 
fallen while a funeral sermon was delivered, and suitable 

* The comparative force on the t’W'o sides "was as follows : — 
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DANISH, 
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32-Pounders, 

140 
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48 

Crown, 66 
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628 

628 


—Nelson’s Desp. iv. 348 ^ and James^ iiL 79. 794 
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patriotic strains were heard. The people were in that 
state of mingled grief and exultation, when the bitterness 
of individual loss is almost forgotten in the sjmipathj of 
general distress, or the pride of heroic achievement. 

In this desperate battle the loss on board the British 
fleet was very severe, amounting to no less than 1200 — a 
greater proportion to the number of seamen engaged than 
in any other general action during the whole war. On 
board the Monarch there were 220 killed and wounded ; 
she had to support the united fire of the Holstein and 
Zealand, besides being raked by the Crowm battery.* 
But the situation of the crews of the Danish vessels was 
still more deplorable. Their loss in killed and wounded 
had been nearly double that of the British ; including 
the prisoners, it amounted to 6000, Of all the vessels 
taken, the Holstein, of sixty guns, was alone brought to 
England ; the remainder, being rendered unserviceable by 
the fire, were sunk of burned in the roads of Copenhagen. 
The negotiation which followed was attended with con- 
siderable difficulty, and Nelson was obliged to threaten to 
renew hostihties that very night unless the armistice was 
concluded. The Danes candidly stated their fears of 
Russia ; and the English admiral avowed that his object 
in wishing to make the armistice as long as possible, was, 
that he might have time to go to Cronstadt before return- 
ing to Copenhagen. At length it was agreed that it 
should last for fourteen wmeks, and not be broken without 
a fortnight’s previous notice ; that the armed ships of 
Denmark should remain, during its continuance, in statu 
quo; that the principles of the armed neutrality should, in 
the mean time, be suspended as to Danish vessels ; that the 
British fleet should obtain supplies of every sort from the 
island of Zealand;^ and that the prisoners and wounded 


^ “ A singular example of coolness occurred on board this yessel. A four- 
and-twenty pounder from the Crown battery struck the kettle and dashed the 
peas and pork about ; the sailors picked up the fragments and ate while they 
were working the guns.”-“SouTHET, ii. 130. 
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should be sent ashore, to be carried to the credit of Enc(- chap. 

. . • . ^ XXXIII* 

land, in the erent of hostilities being rene'wed. ^ 

On the same day on which the English fleet forced the 
passage of the Sound, the Prussian cabinet, as already Hanover 
mentioned, made a formal demand on the regency 
Hanoyer, to permit the occupation of the electorate, and 
disband a part of their forces, and supported the pro- 
position by an army of twenty thousand men. The 
Hanoverian government, being in no condition to with- 
stand an invasion from such a force, was compelled to 
submit ; and Hanover, Bremen, and Hameln were imme- 
diately occupied by the Prussian troops. At the same 
time the Danes took possession of Hamburg and Lubeck, 
so as to close the mouth of the Elbe against the English 
commerce; while, on the other hand, a British squadron, 
under Admiral Duckworth, reduced all the Swedish and 
Danish islands in the W est Indies. In order more efiec- 
tiially to secure Prussia in the confederacy against Eng- 
land, Napoleon shortly after made offers to Prussia of 
the permanent cession of Hanover to its dominions ; ob- 
serving, at the same time, that he coidd feel no jealousy 
at the acquisition of even a considerable increase of power 
by so friendly a state. He hoped Hanover would prove 
as tempting a bait to the cabinet of Berlin as Malta had 
been to the Emperor Paul. The King of Prussia was 
sorely tempted by the glittering prize : but being doubtful 
of the event of the war, he deemed it prudent to return 
an ambiguous answer, that he was fully sensible of the 
good dispositions of the First Consul, but that in the mean 
time he would merely keep possession of that electorate, u. as, Til’ 
and reserve the final disposal of it for a general peace.^ 

During the brief period the alliance between Paul and 
Napoleon lasted, they had made great progress in matur- oesigiiiof 
ing the favourite project of both these potentates for the NapoiTin 
overthrow of the British power in India. A formal agree- 
ment for this purpose had been made between the two 
cabinets. Thirty-five thousand French, under Masseua, 
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•were to laare embarked at Ulm, on the Danube, and to 
have been joined by twenty-fiTe thousand Russian troops, 
and fifty thousand Cossacks. The King of Persia had 
agreed to give them a passage through his dominions ; 
and they >Tere to have proceeded by land, or embarked on 
the Persian Gulf, according to circumstances. Whether 
this plan would have succeeded, if attempted entirely ■with 
land forces, must ak'ays be considered extremely doubtful, 
Avhen it is recollected 'what formidable deserts and moun- 
tains must have been overcome, -^vkich liaA'^e never been 
attempted by an anny encumbered Avith the artillery and 
caissons necessary for modern ■warfare. But that it was 
perfectly practicable, if accomplished by embarking in the 
Persian Gulf, is self-evident; and it is extremely doubtful 
Avlicther, if the noidhern confederacy had not been dis- 
solved, Great Britain could have relied upon maintaining 
a permanent naval superiority in the Indian seas.^ * 

But ■while everything thus announced the commence- 
ment of a desperate and bloody "war between England 
and the northern powers, an event took place vrithin 

* The plan agreed on was in these terms : — 

A French anny, 35,000 strong, with light artillery, under the command of 
Massena, shall be moved from France to Ulm, from whence, with the consent 
of Austria, it shall descend the Danube to the Black Sea. 

Arrived there, a Bussian fleet will transport it to Taganrok, from whence 
it shall move to Taritzin, on the Volga, where it will find boats to convey it 
to Astrakau. 

There it will find a Russian army of 35,000 men, composed of 15,000 in- 
fantry, 10,000 cavalry, and 10,000 Cossacks, amply provided w'ith ai-tillery and 
the horses necessary for its conveyance. 

" The combined army shall be transported by the Caspian Sea, from Astra- 
kan to Astrabat, where magazines of all sorts shall be established for its use. 

This march from the frontiers of France to Astrabat will be made in 
eighty days; fifty more will be requisite to biing the army from the banks of 
the Indus, by the rout of Herat, Ferah, and Candabar.” — Paul afterwards 
a, greed to increase the Cossacks to 50,000; — See Habdenberg, vii. 497. 

In forming an opinion on the probable result of such an expedition, no con- 
clusion can be drawn from the successful irruptions of Alexander, Tim our, 
Gengis Khan, or Nadir Shah, because their armies were unencumbered with the 
artillery and ammunition waggons indispensable to modern warfare. It appears 
from Colonel Conolly’s Travels over this country, that for ten days’ journey the 
animals of the army must subsist only on chopped straw, carried with itself, and 
that in that desert there is little or no water, and no road for wheel carriages. 
Still the difficulties of the transit, according to him, are great rather than 
insuperable. The point is most ably discussed in a, learned article in the 
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tlie palace of St Petersburg, wliicli at once dissolved the chap. 
northern confederacy, defeated the sanguine hopes of 
Napoleon, and changed the face of the world. This was 
the deatli of the Emperor Paul, which took place on the 
night of the 23d March, and led immediately to the acces- 
sion of his son Alexardeb, and a total change of policy 
on the part of the cabinet of St Petersburg. Napoleon 
announced this important event to the French in these 
words, “ Paul I. died on the night of the 23d March. 

The English fleet passed the Sound on the 30th. Plistory 
will unveil the connexion which may have existed between 
these events.” In truth there was a connexion, and an 
intimate one, between them, though not of the kind in- 
sinuated by the First Consul. The connexion Wcis that 
between flagrant misgovernment and oriental revolu- 
tion. In every country, how despotic soever, there is 
some restraint on the power of government. When op- 
pression or tyranny has reached a certain height, a spirit 
of resistance is inevitably generated, which leads to con- 
vulsion, and this is the case equally in oriental as in 

United Service Journal, where all the authorities and historical facts bearing on 

the subject are accumulated;, and the conclusions drawn apparently equally 

just and irresistible.^ If any doubt could exist on the subject, it has been i United Ser- 

removed by the successful march of the British to Candahar and Cabul in 1839; Journal, 

for if England in the face of enemies could march up, unquestionably Russia 

supported by allies could march down. In considering the probable success 

of Russia in such an undertaking, it is worthy of notice, that she never brought 

move than 35,000 men into the field at any one point in the late war with 

Turkey, nor so many as 10,000 in that with Persia — facts singularly illustra* 

tive of the difficulty of pnishing forward any considerable force to such 

distant regions by overland passage. On the other hand, the red coats, 

natives and Europeans, assembled for the siege of Bhurtjpore, were as numei*- 

ous as those which fought at Waterloo (36,000 men) and 180 cannons were 

planted in the trenches, and that too during the hottest of the struggle in the 

Burmese empire. Still, as the population of Russia is doubling every half 

centui’y, and she will soon have the force of Persia at her eoinmand, the 

British government cannot too soon take measures, by alliance and otherwise, 

to guard against such a danger. Perhaps, how'ever, the real peril lies nearer 

home, and our splendid Indian empii-e is destined to he dissolved by domestic 

rather than foreign caxiscs. Considering the slender tenure which we have 

of that magnificent dominion, and its direct exposure, since the dissolution of 

the India Company, to British legislation, in an assembly where its interests 

are neither directly nor indirectly represented, it is impossible to contemplate 

without alairn the probable effect upon its future destinies of the democratic 

influence 'which has recently received so great an increase. 
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European monarcliies; in the age of Nero as in that of 
Janies II. It is the highest glory and chief benefit of 
representative governments, to have given a regular and 
constitutional direction to this necessary element in the 
social system ; to have converted a casual and transitory 
burst of revenge into a regular and pacific organ of im- 
provement ; to have substituted a hostile vote in the 
national assembly for the dagger or the bowstring ; and, 
instead of the revolutions of the seraglio, introduced the 
steady Opposition of the British parliament.^ 

In Russia, this important element was unknown. No 
regular or useful cheek upon the authority of government 
existed ; the will of the Czar was omnipotent. Measures 
the riiost hurtful might emanate from the palace without 
any constitutional means of redress existing ; and if the 
conduct of the emperor had risen to a certain degree of 
extravagance, no means of arresting it existed but his 
destruction. Many concurring causes had conspired to irri- 
tate the Russian noblesse against the Emperor Paul,^and 
yet the vehemence of his character precluded all hope of 
a return on his part to more rational principles of admin- 
istration. The suspension of the commercial intercourse 
with England, by cutting off the great market for their 
produce, had injured the vital interests of the Russian 
landed proprietors; the embargo on English shipping, 
laid on in defiance of all the laws of war as well as the 
usages of humanity, had inflicted as deep a wound on the 
mercantile classes. The aristocracy of the country beheld 
with undisguised apprehension all the fixed principles of 
Russian policy abandoned, and a close alliance formed 
with a foi'midable revolutionary Continental state, to the 
exclusion of the maritime power on whom they depended 
for the sale of almost all the produce which constituted 
their wealth ; while the merchants felt it to be impossible 
to enter into any safe speculation, when the conduct of 
the Czar was so variable, and equal vehemence was exhi- 
bited in conducting war against an old ally as in making 
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peace w'itli a deadly foe. The internal administration of chap. 
the empire Avas, in many respects, tyrannical and capri- 
cious ; and although that might not by itself hai^e led to 
a iwolt in a country so habituated to submission as Mus- 
coA'y, yet, combined -with other and deeper causes of irri- 
tation, it produced a powerful cifect. The French dress 
had been rigidly proscribed at the capital; the form of a 
coat might bring the wearer into peril of a visit to Sibe- 
ria; and the Czar had renewed the ancient custom, Avhich 
the good sense of preceding sovereigns had suffered to fall 
into desuetude, of compelling the noblesse, of whateA^er 
rank or sex, to stop their ca,rriages and alight when they 
met any of the Imperial family. These causes, affecting 
equally the interests, the habits, and the vanity of the 
most powerful classes, bad produced that general feeling j . 
of irritation against the government which in free states 
leads to a change of ministers, in despotic, to a dethrone- 
ment of the sovereign.^ 

Lattcrl}'-, the conduct of the Emperor had been so 
extravagant, as to haA'e given rise to a very general belief Symptlms 
that he laboured under a certain degree of insanity. This hiSsTon- 
was confirmed, not less by his private than his public con- 
duct. The state papers and articles in the St ]?etersburg 
Gazette, which avowedly issued from his hand, or were 
prepared under his direction, bore evident marks of aber- 
ration. When despatches of importance were presented 
to him from the British government, containing terms of 
conciliation, he returned them unopened, after piercing 
them with his penknife. In the Court Gazette of De- 
cember 30, 1800, he published an invitation to all the 
sovereigns of Europe to come to St Petersburg, and settle 
their disputes by a combat in a cJiamp-clos, with their 
ministers, Pitt, Thugut, Bernstorff, and Talleyrand, for 
esquires.^* He was so much enraged at Prussia for not Jom. xiV. 
instantly falling in with his vehement hostility towards hi?' 4 i.“ * 
Great Britain, that he threatened some months before to 


Latberly,” said Napoleon, “I think .Paul was mad/— O’Mbaba, 880. 
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put a stop to all intercourse between his subjects and the 
north of Germany, and, immediately before his death, 
entertained seriously the project of closing all the harbours 
in Europe against the British commerce, and overwhelm- 
ing her Indian possessions by a cloud of Tartars and 
Kalmucks. 

Alarmed at this perilous crisis of public alFairs, several 
of the leading nobles in Russia entered into a conspiracy, 
the object of which, at first, was to dethrone the Czar 
merely, without depriving him of life ; but experience in 
every age has confirmed the adage, that from the prison 
to the grave of princes is but a step. The governor of 
St Petersburg, Count Pahlen, a minister high in the con- 
fidence of the Emperor, was deeply implicated in the 
conspiracy; and General Benningsen, who afterwards 
bore a distinguished part in the war against France, took 
a leading share in carrying it into execution. Benningsen, 
however, was only informed of the design to depose the 
Emperor, without any information that his life was to be 
put in danger. The plot was communicated to Paul’s 
two sons, the Grand-dukes Alexander and Constantine, 
though without any insinuation that it would be attended 
with danger to their father’s life — it being merely held out 
that the safety of the empire indispensably required that 
the Emperor’s insanity should be prevented from doing 
any further detriment to the public interests. The ap- 
prehension of private danger induced the young princes 
to lend a more willing ear than they might otherwise 
have done to these proposals ; for, independent of the 
natural violence of their father’s temperament, with which 
they were well acquainted, they were aware that he had 
become lately prejudiced against his nearest relations, and 
had dropped hints to the Princess Gargarin, the object 
of his chivah’ous devotion, of his intention of sending 
Alexander to Siberia, immuring Constantine in a fortress, 
and the empress-mother in a cloister.^ But, notwith- 
standing this danger, it was with gi-eat difficulty that the 
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young princes could be brought to give their consent to ^ hap .^ 

the conspiracy ; and Alexander in particular, the eldest 1 

son, only yielded on express condition that his father’s life 
should be spared. 

On the evening befoi*e his death, Paul received a note, His assas- 
when at supper with his mistress, warning him of the itrpartiou- 
danger with which he was threatened. He put it in his SM’ March, 
pocket, saying he would read it on the morrow.* He 
retired to bed at twelve. On that day Pahlen wrote to 
M. Krudener, in a postscript to a despatch from Paul, 
urging the immediate adoption of measures against 
England — “ His Imperial Majesty is indisposed to- 
day ; that may lead to consequences.” The two Suboffs, 
and several other officers on whom they could rely, dined 
with Pahlen and Benningsen; and after they were suffi- 
ciently warmed with wine, of which he himself and Ben- 
ningsen did not partake, they were initiated into the plot, 
being assured, at the same time, that the deposition of tlie 
Emperor only was intended, and that the Grand-duke 
Alexander was aware of these designs, and approved 
of them. The conspirators, to the number of sixty, 
set out at midnight for the palace, one half imder the 
direction of Benningsen, the other under Pahlen, all armed 
with drawn swords. The Emperor was in the Michael 
Palace, which was constructed as a species of fortress ; 
but the gates were all tlirown open to the well-known 
chiefs who led the conspirators. Benningsen’s division 
entered first; Pahlen remained a little behind, in reserve. 

At two in the morning Prince SuboflP, whose situation 
and credit in the palace gave him access at all times to 
the imperial chambers, presented himself with the other 
conspirators at the door. A hussar, who refused admission, 

* Prince Mechercki wrote a letter to Paul in the early part of that day, to 
warn him. of his danger, and revealed the names of the conspirators. He 
delivered the letter into the hands of Kontaitsoff, another courtier, who put it 
in his coat pocket, and forgot it there when he changed his dress to dine with 
the Emperor. He returned to get it; but Paul, growing impatient, sent for him 
in a hurry, and the trembling courtier came back without the epistle on which 
so much depended. — H aed. viii. 6. 

VOL. V. 2 M 
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CHAP, was cut down on the spot, another posted at the door 
fled, calling out for assistance; and the whole party entered, 
and found the royal apartments empty. Paul, hearing 
the noise, had got up, and hid himself under the bed. 
“ He has escaped,” said some of the conspirators. “ That 
he has not,” returned Benningsen. “ No weakness, or I 
will put you all to death.” At the same time Benningsen, 
who never lost his presence of mind, put his hand on the 
bed-clothes, and feeling them warm, observed that the Em- 
peror could not be far off’ ; and he was soon discovered, and 
dragged from his retreat. They presented to the Emperor 
his abdication to sign. Paul refused. A contest arose; 
and while it was going on, the sound of feet was heard 
coming forward, which was that of the second division of 
conspirators under Pahlen approaching. Those engaged 
with Paul, struck with terror, fled in different directions, 
except Benningsen, who remained alone with Paul, holding 
him with one hand, and with his drawn swmrd in the other. 
The conspirators, recognising each other, soon returned 
and surrounded the unhappy monarch, who attempted to 
resist. In the struggle the lamp which alone lighted the 
apartment, was overturned, and the room was left in total 
darkness. Benningsen ran out to got another, and on 
returning found the Emperor in the agonies of death. 
In the struggle an officers sash was passed round the neck 
of the unhappy monarch, and he was strangled after a 
desperate resistance, his brains being previously nearly 
beat out with the pommel of a sword.* The two grand- 
dukes were in the room above : Pahlen, who had remained 
4M®4sa assassins, as soon as he heard of the event, w’ent 

ssT^Hard' inform them. Alexander eagerly inquired, the moment 
;riii. 86 , 87. it was ovcr, whether they had saved his father’s life.^ 
430, 434 .' Pahlen’s silence told too plainly the melancholy tale, and 
the young prince tore his hair in an agony of grief, ^ and 

* The dress of Ouvaroff, one of the conspirators, caused him to be mis- 
taken by the Emperor for his son Constantine,* and the last words which 
the unhappy monarch uttered wei'e, “ And you too, my Constantine ! ’’ — 
Bignon, i. 4S8, 
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broke out into sincere and passionate exclamations of sor- chap. 

, XWIIf 

iw at the catastrophe which had prepared the way for Iris — _! 

ascent to the throne. The despair of the Empress and the 
Grand-duke Constantine wasequally vehement ; but Pahlen, 
calm and collected, rep resented thattheempire indispensably 
required a change of policy, and that nothing now remained 
but for Alexander to assume the reins of government. 

The evident symptoms of insanity which this ill-fated 
monarch evinced towards the close of his reign, his fickle- 
ness of conduct, tyrannical usage of Britisli seamen, and baS quaii- 
general extravagance of demeanour, must not throw into 
the shade the good qualities which at an early period he 
displayed, and the important ameliorations which he 
effected in his country. He first established the hereditary 
succession to the crown — a matter of infinite importance 
in a government partaking so largely of the oriental 
character. His improvements in the administration of 
the army were immense, and laid the foundation of the 
rapid strides which it made under his more foi'tunate 
successor. His prodigalities even contributed to the cir- 
culation of wealth, and sensibly augmented the public 
improvement. He was vehement, inconstant, and capii- , „ , . 

• T . . ^ -ti Hard. via. 

Clous, but not without a large intermixture of generous si. 
feeling, and occasionally capable of heroic actions.^ 

The effect of the causes which had occasioned this 

69 . 

violent and frightful revolution speedily appeared, in the Accession of 
measures which the young Emperor pm'sued on his acces- ma imme- 
sion to the throne. The influence of Pahlen and Ben- prowh to an 
ningsen secured the concurrence of the guards, and Alex- “on 
ander was proclaimed. The conspirators were invested 
with the chief ofiices of state, and the Czar was compelled 
to take counsel from those whose hands had recently been 
imbrued in his father’s blood, in everything connected 
with the government of the empfre.* The new Emperor, 

* A lady of rank and wit wrote to Foucli^f, on occasion of a public ceremony 
at wHcb tbe Emperor was present soon after bis accession — ^^Tbe young 
Emperor walked; preceded by the assassins of bis grandfather, followed by 
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on the day succeeding his elevation to the throne, issued 
a proclamation, declaring his resolution to govern accord- 
ing to the maxims and system of his august grandmother, 
Catherine; and one of the first acts of his reign was to 
give orders that the British sailors and captains, who had 
been taken from the ships laid under sequestration, and 
marched into the interior, should be set at liberty, and 
carefully conducted, at the public expense, to the ports 
from which they had been severally taken. At the same 
time, all prohibitions against the export of corn were 
removed — a measure of no small importance to the 
famishing popixlation of the British isles, and hardly less 
material to the gorged proprietors of Russian produce. 
The young Emperor shortly after wrote a letter with his 
own liand to the King of Britain, expressing, in the 
warmest terms, his desire to re-establish the amicable 
relations of the two empires — a declaration which was 
received with equal shouts of joy in London as St Peters- 
burg.^* 

Perhaps no sovereign since the days of the Antonines 
ever was called to higher destinies, or more worthily filled 
an important place in the theatre of the world, than the 
Emperor Alexander. Placed at the head of the most 
powerful and rising empire in existence, stationed midway 
between ancient civilisation and barbaric vigour, he was 
called to take the lead in the great struggle for European 
freedom; to combat with the energy and enthusiasm of the 
desert the superiority of advanced information, and meet 

those of his father, and surrounded by his own.” — “ There,” said Foticho, is 
a woman who speaks Tacitus.” — See Bignon, i. 445; Hard. vh. 103. 

^ The empress-mother, a woman of heroic spirit and noble character, and 
who possessed the greatest influence through life over her son, openly and 
uniformly avowed her horror at Paul's murder ; and shortly after that event, 
had a picture painted, representing the death-scene, and publicly exposed at 
the Foundling Hospital, which was under her peculiar charge. Prodigious 
crowds having been attracted by the sight, Count Pahlen became alamed at 
the consequences, and prevailed on Alexander to request his mother to have it 
removed. But the princess was not to he shaken. My son,” said she, “ you 
must choose between Pahlen and me.’’ The painting remained, and the mi:ii- 
ster was soon after dismissed from his situations. — B’Abraktes, vi. 342. 
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the condensed military force of a revolution, which had chap. 
beaten down all the strength of Continental power, with the 
dauntless resolution and enduring fortitude which arise in 
the earlier ages of social existence. Well and nobly he 
fidfilled his destiny. Repeatedly defeated, never subdued, 
he took counsel, like his gi'eat predecessor Peter, from 
misfortune, and prepared in silence those invincible bands 
which, in the day of trial, hurled back the most terrible 
ari’ay which ambition had ever marshalled against the 
liberties of mankind. A majestic figure, a benevolent 
expression of countenance, gave him that sway over the 
multitude which ever belongs to physical advantages in 
youthful princes; while the qualities of his understanding 
and the feelings of his heart secured the admiration of all 
whose talents fitted them to judge of the affairs of nations. 
Misunderstood by those who formed their opinion only 
from the ease and occasional levity of his manner, he was 
early formed to great determinations, and evinced in the 
most trying circumstances, during the French invasion and 
the Congress of Vienna, a solidity of judgment equalled only 
by the strength of his resolution. He had formed, early in 
life, an intimacy with the Polish prince, Czartorinski, and 
another attachment,- of a more tender nature, to a lady of 
the same nation; and in consequence he considered thePoles 
so dear to him, that many of the best-informed patriots in 
that country hailed his accession to the throne as the first 
step towards the restoration of its nationality. A dispo- 
sition naturally generous and philanthropic, moulded by 
the precepts of Laharpe, had strongly imbued his mind 
with liberal principles, which shone forth in full and 
perhaps dangerous lustre when he was called on to act 
as the pacificator of the world after the fall of Paris. 

But subsequent experience convinced him of the extreme" 
danger of prematurely transplanting the institutions 
one country into another in a different stage of civilisa- '^ij-ss.ioi. 
tion;^ and his latter years were chiefly directed to objects io,'n.’ 
of practical improvement, and the preparation of his 
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subjects, by the extension of knowledge and the firmness 
of government, for those privileges which, if suddenly 
conferred, would have involved in equal ruin his empire 
and himself. 

The first measures of his administration were eminently 
calculated to win that popularity which, notwithstanding 
the proverbial fickleness of the multitude, never after- 
wards forsook him. By a ukase, published on the 14th 
April, he restored to the nobility their privileges and pre- 
rogatives, such as they had been in the time of the 
Empress Catherine ; re-established the rights of munici- 
palities ; abolished secret proceedings in criminal cases ; 
awarded a general amnesty, and stopped all the state 
prosecutions which had been commenced. Indulgences 
were at the same time granted to the clergy, and measures 
taken to reopen those outlets for the raw produce of the 
state, the closing of which had occasioned so much alarm. 
Independent of his letter to the King of England, the 
Emperor wrote to Sir Hyde Parker, expressing an 
anxious wish to close with the amicable propositions 
made by the British government to his predecessor, pro- 
vided it could be done without violating his engagements 
to his allies, and entreating him in the mean time to sus- 
pend hostilities, and conveying the pleasing intelligence 
that orders had been given that the British seamen sent 
to prison by Paul were set at hberty.^ At the time when 
this letter arrived at the British fleet. Sir Hyde had not 
been recalled by the English ministry, and Nelson, wisely 
judging that the best way of forwarding a pacific negoti- 
ation was to support it by a hostile demonstration, made 
sail with all his squadron to Carlscrona, where, in answer 
to a message inquiring whether the Swedish government 
was willing to be included in the armistice concluded with 
Denmark, he received an answer that they “ could not 
listen to separate proposals, but would close with any 
equitable offers made by Great Britain to the united 
northern powers.” This reply, coupled with the well- 
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known pacific inclinations of tlie court of Stockholm, led chap. 
the English admiral to conclude that he would experience ^ ^ ' 

no difficulty in arranging an accommodation with the 
whole Baltic states, if the disputes with the cabinet of 
St Petersburg could be adjusted ; and thei'efore he pro- 
posed instantly to sail for Revel, where a large portion of 
the Russian fleet lay in an open bay, exposed to his attacks, 
and unable from the ice to make their escape. But Sir 
Hyde, who trusted that the death of Paul would imme- 
diately lead to a settlement of all the differences, insisted 
upon returning to Kioje bay, where he cast anchor, and i .. 
remained till the 5th Mav, when he was recalled by the i®. jom. 
Britisli goA-ernmcnt, and Nelson appointed to the com- 273 ! May?, 
mand in chiefs 

No sooner was Nelson the unfettered master of his own 
actions, than he set sail for the gulf of Finland. But Nelson' sain 
when he arrived there, he found that in the inteiwal the Sadt’^^His 
enemy had escaped ; they had cut through the ice in the 
mole, six feet thick, on the 3d May, and were now safe 
under the cannon of Cronstadt. Thither they 'wore fol- 
lowed by the indefatigable admiral, who saluted the forts 
when he approached, and wrote to the Emperor, con- 
gratulating him on his accession, and urging the immediate 
release of the British subjects and property, A friendly 
intercourse was immediately established between the 
British admiral and the Russian authorities ; but as 
the Emperor expressed great uneasiness at the presence 
of tlie English squadi'on, and it was evident that the 
negotiation would proceed more favourably if tliis cause 
of irritation was removed. Nelson stood out to sea, and 
proceeded dowm the Baltic, leaving only a brig to bring 
off the provisions which had been contracted for. This 
judicious and conciliatory conduct was met by a cor- 
responding disposition on the part of Russia. When at 
anchor off Rostock, he received an answer to his letter to 
the Emperor, couched in the most flattering terms, and 
containing the important intelligence, that the British 
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vessels and crews which, had been detained were ordered 
to be liberated. On his return to Copenhagen, he found 
that the conduct of Denmark during his absence had 
been actuated by very different principles ; the most 
hostile preparations had been going forward, in defiance 
of the armistice; and ample grounds existed, if the English 
government had been so inclined, to renew hostilities, 
and utterly destroy what remained of the Danish naval 
power. But the death of Paul had dissolved the con- 
federacy; conciliatory measures were now the most 
prudent course which could be adopted; and Nelson, 
wisely dissembling his resentment, proceeded to England 
to receive the thanks of a grateful nation, which his 
valom- and skill had brought victorious out of a state of 
unprecedented danger.^ 

The British cabinet immediately sent Lord St Helens 
to St Petersburg; and soon after his arrival at that 
capital, he signed a treaty as glorious to England as it 
r was confirmatory of the correctness of the view she had 
taken of the law of nations in this great question. By 
this convention it was provided, “That the right of 
searcliing merchant-ships belonging to the subjects of one 
of the contracting powers, and navigating under a ship of 
war of the same power, shall only be exercised by ships 
of war of the belligerent party, and shall never extend to 
the fitters-out of privateers or other vessels which do not 
belong to the imperial or royal fleet of their majesties, 
but which their subjects shall have fitted out for war; 
that the effects on board neutral ships shall be free, with 
the exception of contraband of war and of enemy’s pro- 
perty ; and it is agreed not to comprise in the number of 
the latter the merchandise of the produce, gi'owth, or 
manufacture of the countries at war, which shoidd have 
been acquired by the subjects of the neutral power, and 
should be transported for their account.” And the con- 
traband articles between the two powers were declared to 
be the same as those specified in the treaty 10th Feb- 
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Tuaryl797; viz. “cannons, mortars, fire-arms, pistols, bombs, 
grenades, balls, ballets, firelocks, flints, matches, sulphur, 
helmets, pikes, swords, sword-belts, pouches, saddles and 
bridles, excepting such quantity of the said articles as may 
be necessary for the defence of the ship and crew.” It 
was further provided, “ that, in order to determine what 
shall be deemed a blockaded port, that denomination only 
is given to such a one where there is, by the disposition 
of the power which attacks it, with ships stationary or 
sufficiently near, an evident danger in entering.” By this 
treaty the right of search was placed upon its tine footing ; 
it was divested of the circumstances most likely to occa- 
sion irritation in neutral vessels, and not stipulated in 
favour of either party as a new right, but merely recog- 
nised as a privilege already existing, necessarily inherent 
by the practice of maritime states in every belligerent 
power, and subjected to such restraints as the enlarged 
experience of mankind had proved to be expedient.^ 
Napoleon has observed upon this agreement : “ Europe 
beheld with astonishment this ignominious treaty signed 
by Russia, and which, by consequence, Denmaik and 
Sweden were compelled to adopt. It was equivalent to 
an admission of the sovereignty of the seas in the British 
parliament, and the slavery of all other states. This 
treaty was such that England could have desired nothing 
more, and a power of the third order would have been 
ashamed to have signed it.” A stronger panegyric could 
not have been pronounced on this memorable convention, 
so far as England is concerned, or a more valuable eulogium 
on the firmness of the cabinet and the intrepidity of the 
seamen by whom these important advantages had been 
secured. The First Consul early despatched Duroc to St 
Petersburg, to endeavour to counterbalance the influence 
of Great Britain, and bring Alexander back to the foot- 
steps of his predecessor; but though he received the most 
flattering reception, he could efiect nothing against the 
ascendency of Nelson ,* and the treaty was signed, to the 
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universal joy of both nations. Duroc, however, received 
some compensation for his disappointment in diplomacy 
from the secret assurances he received from the Emperor 
of his admiration for the First Consul, and his anxious 
desire to re-establish friendly relations with France. Al- 
ready were to be discerned symptoms of that impassioned 
admiration on the part of the Czar for Napoleon, which 
afterwards so deeply affected the destinies of the world at 
Tilsit and Erfurth.^ * 

Sweden and Denmark were not expressly included in 
the convention of the 1 7th June ; but they were compelled 
to follow the example of Russia. Unable of themselves 
to contend with the naval power of England, the antici- 
pated loss of all their colonies, and the certainty of being 
deprived of their whole commerce, if they continued the 
contest, ultimately overcame the influence of France, and 
the recollection of their recent wounds at Copenhagen. 
On the 20th May, a convention wa,s agreed to by the 
Danish government, in virtue of which the city of Ham- 
burg was, three days afterwards, evacuated by the Danish 
troops, and the free navigation of the Elbe restored ; on 
the 19th, the embargo on British vessels had been taken 
off both in Russia, Sweden, and Denmark. These measures 
were immediately met by corresponding steps on the part 
of the British government ; the embargo on all the ships 

* "Aprds les audiences d’apparat, Duroc obtint plusieurs entretiens particu- 
liers, dans lesquels Alexandre mit une sorte de coquetterie, a se montrer 5, 
d^couvert devant le representant du Premier Consul. Un joui’*, I’Enipereur fit 
Eloigner ses ofiiciers, et, le conduisant dans un lieu ecarte, sembla s’expliquer 
ayec un complet abandon, 'Je suis/ ltd dit-il, ^ami de la France, et depuis 
longtemps. J’admire votre nouveau cbef ; j’appr6cie ce qu’il fait pour le repos 
de son pays, et I’affermissement de Tordre social cn Europe. Co n’est pas de inoi 
qu’il pourra craindre une nouvelle guerre entre les deux empires. Mais qu’il 
me seconde, et cesse de foumir dcs pretextes 5, tous les jaloux de sa puissance. 
Tons le voyez, j’ai fait des concessions. Je ne parle plus de I’Egypte. J’aime 
mieux qu’elle soit k la France qu’ a I’Angleterre ; et si, par mallieur, les Anglais 
s’en emparaient, je me joindrais a vous pour la ieur arracber. J’ai renoucc a 
Malte, afin de supprimer Tune des difficultes qui entravaient la paix de TEurope. 
On ne Taccuse pas le Premier Consul, comrno les gouvernements qui Tout pre- 
cede, de menacer Tordre social ; mais on Taccuse de vouloir envahir tous les 
€tats. Qu’il fasse cesser entre nous ces difficultes, et nous vivrons ^ Tavenir en 
parfaite intelligence.’”— Thiers* Omisulat ct VEm^nre, iii. 15. 
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of the Baltic powers in the harbours of Great Britain was 
raised; and the expense both of putting it on and taking 
it off, as far as Danish vessels were concerned, defrayed by 
the English treasury. Prussia had been unwillingly drawn 
into the struggle, and took the first opportunity of escap- 
ing from its effects. Under the mediation of Russia, an 
arrangement was concluded, by which the Prussian troops 
were to evacuate Hanover, and restore the free navigation 
of the W eser.^ «• 

Thus was dissolved, in less than six months after it 
had been formed, the most formidable confederacy ever 
arrayed against the English maritime power. Professedly 
contracted in order to secure the liberty of the seas, it 
was really directed against the grandeur and prosperity of 
Great Britain ; breathing only the sentiments of freedom 
and justice, it was, in truth, intended to divide among the 
coalesced states the power and the ascendency of a more 
fortunate rival. The rapidity with which this powerful 
alliance was broken up by England, toward the conclusion 
of a long and burdensome war, and when her people were 
labouring under the combined pressure of severe want and 
diminished employment, is one of the most remarkable 
features of this memorable contest ; and, perhaps more 
than any other, characteristic of the vast ascendency, 
moral as well as political, which she has acquired among 

* After Kelson’s return, he had a conTersation with Mr Addington, then 
First Lord of the Treasury, on the battle of Copenhagen, which was highly 
interesting. The conversation turned on the circumstance of Kelson’s having 
continued the action after the admiral had made the signal of recall. Mr 
Addington told him he was a bold man to disregard the orders of his superior : 
to which he replied that any one may be defeated tmder ordinary circumstances, 
but that the man of real value was he who would persevere under all risks, 
and under the heaviest responsibility. 'But,’ he added, 'in the midst of it 
all I depended upon you ; for I knew that, happen wliat might, if I did my 
duty you would stand by me.’” — Pellew’s Zife of Lord Sidraoiitli, i. 465. This 
mutual confidence of minister and commander was not misplaced ; for among 
Mr Addington’s many excellent qualities, none was more worthy of admiration 
than the resolute moral courage which made him on all occasions support an 
inferior functionary, if acting hona fide, though with doubtful prudence, in the 
discharge of duty. A memorable instance of this occurred in his instantaneous 
approval, as home secretary, of the conduct of the yeomanry at Peterloo near 
Manchester, in ISID. 
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tlie other nations of the wld. It is in rain to say, the 
dissolution of the confedei'acy -was owing to the death of 
Paul. The revolution at St Petersburg was itself the result 
of the influence of Great Britain ; of that vast commerce, 
which had made her intercourse essential to the very exis- 
tence of the most haughty Continental states ; and that 
moral sway, which ranged under her banners the most 
powerful and important classes of distant nations. 

The conduct of the British government and people, 
during this trying crisis, was a model of firmness and 
moderation, and was deservedly crowned by one of the 
most glorious triumphs recorded in their histoiy. Dis- 
daining to submit to the menaces even of combined 
Europe, they boldly fronted the danger ; anticipated by 
the rapidity of their movements the junction of their 
adversaries, paralysed by the thunder of their arms the 
first of their opponents, and at the same time holding out 
the olive branch, succeeded in detaching the greatest power 
from the confederacy, and ultimately dissolving it, without 
the abandonment of one principle for which the war had 
been undertaken. The convention of l^th June fixed the 
maritime question upon its true basis ; it arrogated no 
peculiar privilege to Great Britain, subjected to no exclu- 
sive humiliation the neutral states; but, prescribing one 
equal rule for all belligerent powers, and imposing one 
equal obligation upon all neutrals, settled the right of 
search and blockade upon that equitable footing, which, 
alike obligatory upon England and inferior nations, must 
ever remain the law of the seas, while ambition and 
revenge continue to desolate the world. 
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CHAPTEE XXXIV. 


EXPEDITION TO EGYPT — CONCLDSION OF THE WAE. — 
AUG. 1799— OCT. 1801. 


When Napoleon quitted the Egyptian shores and the 
career of Asiatic glory, to follow his fortunes on the 
theatre of Europe, he left Kleber in the command of the 
army, and addressed to him a long letter, containing 
j minute directions for the regulation of his conduct in all 

i possible emergencies which might occur. As it was 

! evident that the victory of the Nile had completely cut 

i off all chance of maintaining a regular intercourse with 

I France, and it was therefore more than probable that the 

'• Egyptian army would be compelled to capitulate, he 

distinctly authorised his successor to conclude a conven- 
tion for the evacuation of Egypt, provided only that he 
received no succours or assistance from France during the 
following year, and the deaths by the plague should 
amount to above fifteen hundred persons. Immediately 
after being invested with the command, Kleber wrote a 
letter to the Directory, in which he gave the most de- 
; spending view of the situation of the army ; asserted that 

' it was reduced to half its former amount ; was destitute 

of everything, and in the lowest state of depression ; that 
the manufactories of powder and arms had totally failed ; 
i that no resources existed to replace the stores which had 

I been expended j that General Buonaparte, so far from 

I leaving any money behind him to maintain the troops, 
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CHAP, liad bequeathed to them only a debt of twelve millions 
of francs (£480,000,) being more than a year’s revenue 
Uiss. of file province ; that the soldiers were four millions 
(£160,000) in an'ear of their pay ; that the Mamelukes 
were dispersed, not destroyed; and that the Grand 
Vizier and Djezzar Pasha were at Acre at the head of 
thirty thousand men. He concluded in these terms : — 
“Such are, Citizen Directors, the circumstances under 
which General Buonaparte has laid upon me the enor- 
mous burden of the Army of the East. He saw the 
fatal crisis was approaching ; your orders doubtless 
prevented him from attempting to surmount it. That 
the crisis was at hand is attested equally by his letters, 
his instructions, his negotiations. It is notorious to 
all the world, and unhappily as well known to our 
enemies as to the French in Egypt. In these circum- 
stances, I think the best thing I can do is to continue the 
negotiations commenced by Buonaparte, even if this should 
other result than the gaining time. I have 
igttMs, m annexed the letter I have written to the Grand Vizier, 
no, 125. sending him at the same time the duplicate of that of 
Buonaparte.”^ * 

* The letter which Kapoleon had addressed to the Grand Vizier previous to 
Aug. 17, his departure from the East, is one of the most characteristic of all his composi- 
1799. tions. Alas 1 " said he, why are the Sublime Porte and the French nation, 

after having been friends for so many years, now at war with each other 1 Your 
excellency cannot be ignorant that the French nation has ever been vrarmly 
attached to the Sublime Porte. Endowed as your excellency is with the most 
distinguished talents, it cannot have escaped your penetration, that the Austrians 
and Russians are united in a perpetual league against the Turkish empire, and 
that the French, on the other hand, have done everytliing in their power to 
arrest their wicked designs. Your excellency knows that the Russians are the 
enemies of the Mussulman faith ; and that the Emperor Paul, as Grand Master 
of Malta, has solemnly sworn enmity to the race of Osmanlis. The French, on 
the other hand, have abolished the order of Malta, given libei’ty to the Maho- 
metan prisoners detained in that fortress, and profess the same belief as them- 
selves, ' That there is no God but the true God.’ Is it not strange, then, that 
the Sublime Porte should declare war on the French, its real and sincere 
friends, and contract alliance with the Russians and Germans, its implacable 
enemies ? 

“ As long as the French were of the sect of the Messiah, they were the friends 
of the Sublime Porte ; nevertheless that power declares war against them. This 
has arisen from the error into which the courts of England and Russia have 
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That this letter contained an exaggerated picture of the 
circumstances and sufferings of the army, is abundantly 
proved by the condition in which it was found by the 
English troops, when they landed at Alexandria eighteen 
months afterwards. In truth, Kleber wrote under a 
bitter feeling of irritation at Napoleon for having deserted 
the Egyptian army ; and his letter is tinged by those 
gloomy colours in which all exiles, but in an especial 
manner the French, regard the country of their banish- 
ment. It fell into the hands of the English, during its 
passage across the Mediterranean, in a cuiious way. The 
vessel in which it was conveyed being chased by the Eng- 
lish cruisers, the captain threw the packet containing the 
despatches overboard ; but it floated on the surface of 
the waves, was seen by the English pursuers, and picked 
up. It was forwarded directly to London, and contri- 
buted in no small degree to confirm the British cabinet 
in their resolution to send an expedition to Egypt. It 
was afterwards sent by them to the First Consul, after 
his accession to supreme authority ; and it is not the 
least honourable trait in that great man’s character,^ that 
he made allowance for the influence of the desponding 

led the Turkish Divan. We had informed it by letter of our intended expedi- 
tion into Arabia; but these courts fotind means to intercept and suppress our 
letters; and although I had proved to the Sublime Porte that the French 
Rcpublic, far from wishing to deprive it of any part of its dominions, had not 
even the smallest intention of making war on it, his most glorious majesty, 
Sultan Selim, gave credit to the English, and with unaccountable precipitance 
declared war on the French, his ancient allies. Though informed of this war, 
I despatched an ambassador to avert it ; but he was seized and thrown into 
prison, and I was obliged, in spite of myself, to cross the desert and carry the 
w’ar into Syria. 

*•' Though my army is as innumerable as the sands of the sea, full of 
courage ; though I have fortresses and castles, of prodigious strength ; though 
I have no fear or apprehension of any sort ; yet, out of commiseration to the 
human race, and, above all, from a desire to be reunited to the first and most 
faithful of our allies, the Sultan Selim, I now make known my disposition for 
peace. If you wish to have Egj'P'^^ “tGil France never entertained an 

idea of taking it out of the hands of the Sublime Porte and swallowing it up. 
Give authority to your minister who is at Paris, or send some one to Egypt 
with full powers, and all shall be arranged without animosity, and agreeably 
to our desires.’^ 

Under such a specious guise did Ifapoleon conceal his ambitious designs on 
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CHAP, feelmgs \yMch he had so repeatedly -witnessed in the 

1 Egyptian officers, and never sought to revenge upon his 

absent lieutenant the depreciatory expressions which, in an 
official despatch to government, he had used in reference 
to himself. 

g But although Kleber, under the influence of these 
MouraiiBey gloomy vic-ws, addi’cssed proposals of accommodation to 
thHesertT the Grand Vizier, he made the most vigorous prepara- 
tions to repel the attack with which he was threatened 
Ufli.*’’ hy the Ottoman army. The greater part of the French 
troops were stationed at El-Arish and the eastern fron- 
tiei', to watch the motions of the Syrian host, -while six 
thousand were scattered along the course of the Nile, 
from the cataracts to the ocean, to overawe the Mame- 
lukes, and guard the sea-coast from Turkish invasion. 
Encouraged by the approach of the Grand Vizier’s army, 
the indefatigable Mourad Bey again issued from the 
desert, at the head of two thousand Mamelukes; but he 
was attacked by Desaix, early in August, at Syout, and 
obliged to fall back. Following up his success, the 
French general mounted his infantry on dromedaries, 
and, at the head of a chosen band, pursued the Mameluke 
chief into his furthest recesses. The latter, conceiving he 
Oct. 8. had only to deal with horsemen, charged the attacking 
column with great impetuosity; but the cavaliers in- 
stantly dismounted, placed their dromedaries in the cen- 
tre, and formed a square, with the front rank kneeling, 
as at the battle of the Pyramids. The Mamelukes were 
y™; received with the murderous rolling fire of Sultaun Kebir, 
ilT' Berth charging repeatedly on every side, they fled in 

liisi ■ disorder into the desert, and did not again appear on the 
theatre of Egyptian warfare.^ 


tlie East ; his resolution, so early formed and steadily adhered to, of making 
Egypt a French colony; his unprovoked seizure of that country while at peace 
with the Ottoman empire, and his attempt, which, but for the repulse at jAcre, 
would in all probability have succeeded, of revolutionising the whol^ of Asia 
Minor, and uaounting himself on the throne of Constantine. — See the Ch'iginal 
Letter m Ann, Mg. 1800, 218, 219. 
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The Turkish army which Napoleon destroyed at chap. 

Aboukir, was but the adranced guard of the vast force 1 

which the Sublime Porte had collected to recover Egypt 
from the Republican arms. Their main body, consisting Advance of 
j of twenty thousand Janizaries and regular soldiers, and 

twenty-five thousand irregular troops, arrived in the end mont*S^the 
’ ■ of October in the neighbourhood of Gaza, on the confines 
of the desert which separates Syria fifom Egj-pt. At the 
I same time a corps of eight thousand Janizaries, under the 

I convoy of Sir Sidney Smith, made their appearance at 

[ the mouth of the Nile, to effect a diversion in tliat quar- 

1 ter. The leading division, consisting of four thousand 

i men, landed, and soon became masters of the tower of 
Bogaz, at the entrance of one of its branches, where they 
immediately began to fortify themselves ; but before their i 
works had made any progress they were attacked by 
General Verdier, at the head of a thousand French, 
routed, and driven into the sea, with the loss of five ' 396 , 397 .' 
t pieces of cannon, and all their standards.^ 

1 Relieved by this decisive victory from all apprehen- ^ 

sions in that quarter, Kleber turned his whole attention Coovektion 
I to the great array which ivas approaching from the Syrian ° 

J desert. The check at the mouth of the Nile rendered 
the Grand Vizier more disposed to enter into negotia- 
I tions ; while the declining numbers and desponding spirits 

1 of the French rendered them desirous on any terms to 

I extricate themselves from a hopeless banishment, and 

revisit their beloved country. Napoleon had made pro- 
posals for an accommodation so early as 1 Tth August ; 

^ and Sir Sidney Smith had warned Kleber that, in virtue 
of the treaty 5th January 1799, Turkey could no longer 
' make peace with France, except in concert with Russia 
and Great Britain. An unexpected reverse facilitated 
the negotiations — the Grand Vizier, having crossed the 
; desert, laid siege to El-Arish, The operations were con- 

I ducted by Major Douglas and other British ofiScers; and 

i the fort was carried, during a tumult of insubordination 

I VOL. y. 2 "Y 
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CHAP, on the part of the garrison, on the 29th December. After 
‘ their means of defence were exhausted, the garrison capi- 
tulated; but the terms were disregarded by the unruly 
' ’ crowd of Mussulmans, and in spite of the utmost efforts 
of the British officers, above three hundred French were 
barbarously put to the sword. The capture of this strong- 
hold, which Njipoleon termed one of the keys of Egypt, 
and the proof it afforded of the degree to which the spirit 
of the troops had been shaken, had a powerful effect in 

Jan. 24, accelerating the negotiations ; and a convention was 
1800 ^ 

signed at El-Arish about a month afterwards, by which 
it was stipulated, that the French army should return to 
Europe with its arms and baggage, on board its own 
vessels, or those furnished by the Turkish authorities; 
that all the fortresses of Egypt, with the exception of 
Alexandria, Rosetta, and Aboukir, where the army was 
2 iT sS oi»bark, should be surrendered within forty-five days; 
Papers, m that the prisoners on both sides should be given up, 
sia ’ and that the Grand Vizier should pay £120,000 during 
the three months that the evacuation was going forward.^ 
^ This convention was not signed by the British admiral, 
the British Sir Sidney Smith ; nor was ho vested either with e.xpress 
authol’ity to conclude such a treaty, nor with such a com- 
pShS mand as necessarily implied a power to do so. It w'as, 
veMira°OTa however, entered into with his concurrence and approba- 
hostiiities tion, and, like a man of honour, he felt himself as much 
quencere- bound to See it camed into eirect as if his signature had 
been affixed to the instniment. But the British govern- 
ment had, six weeks before, sent out orders to Lord 
Keith, commanding the English fleet in the Mediterra- 
nean, not to consent to any treaty in wffiich it was not 
stipulated that the French army were to bo prisoners of 
war; and Lord Keith, on the 8th January, a fortnight 
before the convention of El-Arish was signed, had sent a 
letter from Minorca to Kleber, warning him, that any 
vessels having on board French troops, retm-ning home in 
virtue of a capitulation, other than an unconditional sur- 
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render, would be made prisoners of war.^* No sooner was 
this letter received by General Kleber, in February fol- 
lowing, than he was filled with indignation, despatched 
instant orders to put a stop to the evacuation of the 
country, which had commenced, and resolved to resume 
hostilities. In an animated proclamation to his troops, 
he declared ; “ Soldiers ! we can only answer such inso- 
lence by victories — ^prepare to combat.” This announce- 
ment was received with loud shouts by the soldiers, who 
had already become highly dissatisfied at the humiliating 
convention which had been concluded, and they joyfully 
prepared to forget all their cares in the excitement of 
battle.^ 

Kleber drew up his army, which had now arrived from 
all parts of Egypt, and was twelve thousand strong, by 
moonlight, on the night of 19 th March, in four squares, 
in the plain of Koubbe, in front of the ruins of Helio- 
polis. The heavens, ever serene in those latitudes, and 
the bright rays of the Queen of night, which poured 
through the uuclouded vault, enabled them to perform 
the movement with precision; though the light was too 
feeble to permit the enemy to perceive what W'as going 
forward. 


^ The Continental historians of every description are loud in their abuse of 
the British government for what they call its bad faith in refusing to ratify the 
convention of El-Arish. The smallest attention to dates must be sufficient to 
prove that these censures are totally destitute of foundation. The convention 
was signed at El-Arish on 24th January 1800, and Lord Keith’s letter, announ- 
cing that the British government would agree to no capitulation, was dated 
Minorca, 8th January 1800, or nxieem days before the signature of the treaty. 
This letter was founded on instructions sent out by the Britisli cabinet to 
Lord Keith, dated 17th December, in consequence of the intercepted letters of 
Kleber, which had fallen into their hands immediately after Napoleon’s return. 
Kleber no sooner received Lord Keith’s letter than he resumed hostilities, 
and fought the battle of Heliopolis with his wonted precipitance, without once 
reflecting on the fact, that the letter on which he founded so much was written, 
not only long before intelligence of the treaty had reached England, but from 
Minorca, sixteen days before the treaty itself was signed. No sooner, however,” 
said Mr Pitt in bis place in parliament, “ was it known in England that the 
French general had the faith of a British officer pledged to him, and was dis- 
posed to act upon it, than instructions were sent out to have the convention 
e 2 :eouted, though the officer in question had, in fact, no authority to sign it.”'-^ 
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Homilies, volucresque, ferasque 

Solverat alta qnies : nullo cum nrammre sepes 
Immotceque silent froiides : silet humidus aer ; 

Sidera sola mieant. * 

In front were stationed the four squares, witli the artil- 
lery at the angles, and the cavalry in the intervals. Com- 
panies of grenadiers doubled the corners of each square, 
and were ready to be employed either in resisting an 
attack or in offensive movements. Order, silence, and regu- 
larity, prevailed in the European army : the solemnity of 
the occasion had subdued the usual vivacity of the French 
character; they felt that the moment had arrived when 
they must either conquer or die. The Turks, on the 
other hand, were encamped, after the manner of Asiatics, 
in confused masses, in the neighbourhood of El-Hanka; 
six thousand Janizaries lay in the village of Matarieh, 
where they had thrown up some rude fortifications; tlieir 
numerous cavalry, with the Mamelukes of Ibrahim Bey, 
extended on the right of that advanced guard as far as the 
banks of the Nile. Their wdiole force amounted to nearly 
fifty thousand men ; but more than half of this array con- 
sisted of irregulars, upon whom little I’eliance was to be 
placed; and the situation of the regular corps in the village 
suggested the hope that they might be cut off before the 
remainder of the army could come rrp to their support.^ 


Orders, accordingly, were sent out to execute the treaty, and they arrived in 
Egypt in May 1800, long after the battle of .Heliopolis; and Kleber had con- 
sented to a renewal of the treaty, when it was interrupted by his assassination 
at Grand Cairo, on 14th June 1300.^ Sir Sidney Smith had no authority to 
agree to the convention, nor was he the commanding officer on the station, in 
whom that power necessarily resided, but a mere commodore in command of a 
ship of the line and two frigates — Lord Keith being at the head of the squadron 
in the Mediterranean. Tliis conduct, in agreeing, contrary to their obvious 
interests, to restore to France a powerful veteran army, iirecoverably separated 
from the Republic at the very time when it most stood in need of its assistance, 
in consequence of a convention acceded to, without authority, by a subordinate 
officer, is tlic strongest instance of the good faith of the British cabinet ; and 
affords a striking conti’ast to the conduct of Kaijoleon soon after, in refusing 
to ratify the armistice of Treviso, concluded with full powers by his general, 
Bmne — a proceeding which the French histoilans mention, not only without 
disapprobation, but with manifest satisfaction.— See Mcff. 1800, 220; and 

Napoleon, ii. 134. 


* Oyid, Metamoo'pkoseSjYii, IS 5. 
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For this pui'iDOse, General Friant advanced before day- chap. 
break straight towards that village; while Reynier, with 
his division, moved forward in front of the ruins of Helio- 
polis, to cut off the communication between their detached Battle' of 
corps and the bulk of the Turkish army. No sooner did S^rcTsa 
the Janizaries perceive that the enemy were approaching 
their intrenchments, than they sallied forth with their 
redoubtable scimitars in their hands, and commenced a 
furious attack on the French squares. But Asiatic valour 
could effect nothing against Em*opean steadiness and 
discipline; the Ottomans were received in front by a 
murderous rolling fire, and charged at the same time, 
while disordered by their rush forward, in flank. In a 
few minutes they were mown down and destroyed, the 
ditches filled by their wounded fugitives, and over the 
breathing and bleeding mass the French grenadiers 
pressed on and scaled the works. Instantly the camp of 
'the Janizaries was carried; cannon, ammunition, tents, 
all fell into the hands of the victors; and the small ^ Berth. sds, 

T n t IT . Jom. 

remnant who fled towards the mam army were swept xin. 406 , 
away by the fire of Friant ’s division, or cut down by the iv. w?,™!!. 
charges of the French cavalry. ^ 

The Grand Vizier no sooner saw his advanced guard 
destroyed, than he moved forward with his whole army Advance of 
to avenge their loss. The French were reposing after the 
fatigues of their first onset, when the rays of the newly 
risen sun were intercepted by a cloud of dust in the east. 

It was the Ottoman army, still forty thousand strong, 
which was approaching to trample under their horses’ 
hoofs the diminutive band of Franks who had dared to 
await their charge. Immediately the French order of 
battle was foiuned; the troops were drawn up in squares — ■ 

Friant on the left, Reynier on the right; the guns were 
advanced into the intervals between the masses; the 
cavalry remained close behind, ready to break through 
the moment a favourable opportunity occurred. The 
cannonade soon became extremely warm on both sides ; 
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CHAP, but tbe bails of the Ottomans, ill directed, flew over tlie 
beads of tbe Republicans, while their artillery was rapidly 
1800. dismounted by tbe well-directed fire of their adversaries, 
and even tbe Grand Vizier’s staff was melting away under 
3 Berth 400. deadly tempest of shot. Torn to pieces by tbe haii- 
Jom bullets, which their undisciplined valour was ill 

xiii!407. ' qualified to bear, the Osmanlis prepared for a general 
charge.^ 

The concentration of their standards along their whole 
]0 ♦ . ” * 
Terrible line gave the French warning that it was approaching. 

thoTurts, Soon a cloud of dust filled the sky; the earth trembled as 
if shaken by an earthquake, and the roar of twenty thou- 
sand horsemen at full speed was enough to have struck 
teiTor into the most dauntless breasts. But nothing could 
break the firm array of the Republicans. As the enemy 
approached, they were received by a terrible dischaige of 
grape-shot; their front rank almost all fell under the 
fatal storm — the rear wheeled about and fled; and in a 
few minutes the mighty array had disappeared, without 
a single musket having been fired by the French infantry. 
The Vizier rallied his troops, and brought them up again 
to the attack; but they were unable to break those 
flaming citadels, from which a devouring fire issued on 
every side. Surrounded by an innumerable multitude, 
not one of the balls from the French squares fell without 
effect; in a short time the carnage became intolerable, 
and the Ottomans fled in indescribable confusion towards 
the desert. Kleber, following up his success, advanced 
rapidly to El-Hanka: the Turks fled the moment the 
French bayonets appeared; the whole army pressed for- 
4 ol^'jom ’ before nightfall they had made themselves 

4 cw' Ottoman camp, and reposed in the splendid 

iv.iss. tents where the luxury of the East had displayed all its 
magnificence.^ 

While these important events were going' forward in 
the plain of Heliopolis, the garrison of Cairo was reduced 
to the last extremity. Two thousand men had been left 
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in that city, under the command of Generals Verdier and chap. 
Zayonchect, with orders, if a general insurrection broke 
out, to retire into the forts which had been constructed 
to overawe its turbulent population. A corps of Marne- Desperate 
lukes and Turks was detached during the battle, and by ol 
a circuitous route reached Cairo, where it excited a revolt. 

The French were shut up in the forts, and it was only 
by a vigorous defence that they maintained themselves 
against the furious attacks of the Mussulmans. When 
the firing had ceased on the plain of Heliopolis, the 
sound of a distant cannonade, in the direction of Cairo, 
informed the victors of what was going forward at the 
capital. They instantly despatched a corps at midnight, 
which, traversing the desert by starlight, arrived in time 
to rescue the brave garrison from their perilous situation. 

Kleber at the same time pursued the broken army to 
Balbeis, which surrendered, though strongly garrisoned, 
at the first summons; and soon after, the Grand Vizier, March 23 . 
abandoning all his artillery, baggage, and ammunition, 
retired across the desert, actively pursued by the Arabs, xmi 40^, ‘ 
and his mighty host was speedily reduced to a slender iv. 140, u?! 
train of followers.^ 

The Turks, under Ibrahim Bey, who had been detached 
to Cairo, agreed to evacuate the town when they were storm and 
informed of the result of the battle of Heliopolis; but it 
was found impracticable to bring the insurgent population 
to terms of surrendei*, and it was necessary, at all hazards, 
to strike terror into the country by a sanguinary example 
near the capital. Boulak, a fortified suburb of Cairo, was 
surrounded, and, the inhabitants having refused to capitu- 
late, it was carried by storm, and every soul within the 
walls put to the sw'ord. The French troops, who came 
back from the pursuit of the Grand Vizier, soon after 
surrounded the city of Cairo, and summoned it to 
surrender. A refusal having been returned, a severe April is. 
bombardment and cannonade were kept up for some 
hours, until several practicable breaches were made, when 
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CHAP, a general assault took place. In vain the Mussulmans 
defended the ^valls with the courage which they have so 
Arifw often displayed in similar situations; after a bloody 
' contest the French entered on ail sides, and a desperate 
struggle took place in the streets and houses, which M'as 
only terminated by the approach of night. On the 
April 19 . following morning, however, the Turkish leaders, seeing 
their defences forced, and being apprehensive of meeting 
with the fate of Boulak, if the resistance Avas any longer 
continued, made offers of capitulation; and Kleber, 
delighted at the prospect of terminating so bloody a 
strife, granted them fai^ourable terms. Soon after, the 
Turkish division which had entered Cairo took the 
route of the desert, escorted by the French troops, and 
the insurgents of the capital purchased their lives by 
consenting to an enormous contribution. At the same 
time the Turks who had landed in the Delta were driven 
into Damietta, where they surrendered to General Belliard ; 
and Mourad Bey, seeing all hope at an end, concluded 
an honourable convention with Kleber, in virtue of which 
•*^erth,^3, i;ie was permitted to retain the command of Upper Egypt. 
xm‘. 4U, Within a month after the battle of Heliopolis, the crisis 
iv. i 41,142; was entirely surmounted, and the French had quietly 
resumed possession of all their conquests.^ 

This great victory completely re-established the French 
irapMved affairs on the banks of the Nile. The troops, recently so 
gloomy and depressed, retiumed to their quarters joyous 
and triumphant ; the stores and ammunition were repaired 
from the spoils of the defeated army; the booty obtained 
by the soldiers was immense, and from the contributions 
levied on the rebellious cities funds were obtained to 
clothe and equip the whole amy anew. Animated by 
victory, the soldiers ceased to pine for a return to France : 
they formed connexions with Asiatic women, homes arose, 
and the endearments of domestic life began to be felt in 
that remote station. Cairo expiated its offence by a 
contribution of twelve million francs, or £480,000; the 
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other towns paid in the same proportion : and from the chap. 

money thus acquired means were obtained, not only to 1 

discharge all the arrears due to the troops, but to 
remount the cavalry and artillery, restore the hospitals, 
and replace all the other establishments requisite for the 
comfort of the soldiers. Such was the affluence which 
prevailed at headquarters, that Kleber was enabled to 
make his caj)tives participate in his good fortune ; and, by 
promising half-pay to the Tiuhs made prisoners at 
Aboukir and Heliopolis, reci'uited his army by a crowd 
of active horsemen, anxious to share in the fortunes of 
the victorious army. The Egyptians, confounded by lueith-isr 
the astonishing successes of the French, quietly resigned 
themselves to a fate wdiich seemed inevitable, and their 
dominion was more firmly established than it had ever Reyn.k 
been since the disastrous expedition into Syria.^ 

It was in the midst of these pacific labours, and when 
he was just beginning to reap the fruits of his intrepidity jpsassina- 
and judicious conduct, that Kleber was cut off by an be™” 
obscure assassin, named Souleyman. This fanatic was 
stimulated to the atrocious act by religious conviction, 
and the prospect of obtaining a sum of money to liberate 
his father, who was in confinement. He remained a. 
month in Cairo, watching his opportunity, and at length 
concealed himself in a cistern in the garden of the palace 
■which the general occupied, and, darting out upon him 
as he walked with an architect, stabbed him to the heart. 

The assassin was brought before a military commission, ' 
and ordered to be impaled alive — a shocking punish- 
ment, disgraceful to the French generals, and in no 
degree justified either by the atrocity of his crime, or 
the customs of the country where it was perpetrated. 

Even murder is no excuse for torture ; and it is the s g;^ 
duty of civilised nations to give an example of justice to 
barbarous, not to imitate their savage customs.^ The fright- cS^paig®, 
fill punishment was endured with unshrinking fortitude vi. iis. 
for three days together, the criminal evincing alike in his 
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CHAP, examinations and liis last moments a mixture of fanatical 
spirit and filial piety, ^fMcIi wuld be deemed incredible 
1800. jjqI; occun’ed in real life. 

The premature death of this distinguished general vas 
Designs of a clap of thunder to the Egyptian army, and was attended 
luebenvhen important effects upon the issue of the war. Ho 
had formed many important designs for the regulation of 
the colony, which, if they could hare been carried into 
effect, might perhaps have long preserved that important 
acquisition to the French empire. It was his intention 
to have distributed the lands of the conquered country 
among his soldiers, after the manner of the Romans ; to 
have enlisted the Greeks, Mamelukes, and Copts exten- 
sively in his service ; disciplined them after the Western 
fashion ; and on the stock of a formidable European in- 
fantry engrafted the fire and celerity of the Asiatic horse. 
These designs were calculated unquestionably to have 
formed a native force on the banks of the Nile, whicb 
might in time have rivalled that which England has 
brought to such perfection on the plains of Bengal ; and 
the revenue of Egypt, under a regular government, would 
soon have been equal to the support of thirty or forty 
__ thousand auxiliary troops of that description.* But it is 
extremely doubtful whether, by these or any other mea- 
sures, it would have been possible to have preserved this 
colony while England held Malta, and retained the com- 
mand of the sea, if she were resolutely bent upon rescuing 
it from the hands of France. Nor has the result of the 
establishment of the French at a subsequent period in 
Algiers warranted the belief that their genius is adapted 
Mom.^xUi. for colonisation, or that any durable benefit either to them- 
selves or others is to arise from their conquests in the 
East.i 

Upon Kleber’s death, Menou, the governor of Cairo, 
and the oldest of the generals of division, assumed the 

^ The reYenue obtained by Menou from Egypt, even after all the disastei’s 
of the war, amounted to twenty-one million francs, or £$840, 000. The present 
Pasha has raised it to £2,500,000.— See E-evniee, 122. 
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command. Intoxicated witli the prosperity of Ms situa- chap. 

tion, and carried a'way by the idea that he ’would succeed 1 

in amalgamating the French and Egyptians, so as to ren- 
der them proof against any foreign attacks, he declined Menou' 
all steps to'wards an accommodation, rejected the new over- 
tures of the Grand Vizier to eracuate the country at the 
conclusion of a general peace, and refused to listen to the 
proposals of Sir Sidney Smith, ’who was now empowered 
by his goTernment to carry into effect the preriously 
unauthorised convention of El-Arish. At the same time 
he exasperated the inhabitants by the imposition of addi- 
tional imposts to meet the expenses of government," which 
had increased four hundred thousand francs (£16,000) 
a-month since the death of his predecessor ; and vainly 
flattered himself that, by assuming the title of Abdallah, 

(the servant of God,) wearing the oriental costume, iDom.iv. 
marrying a Turkish wife, and embracing the religion of 
Mahomet, which he publicly did, he would succeed in 97. Jom. 
maintaining the country against the united hostility of the Bign. Ass. 
Tui’ks and English.^ 

But the time was now approaching when the Repub- 
licans were to pay dear for their resolution to maintain 

* The admission of the French themselves will show with whom the blame 
of resiling from the convention of El-Arish rcallj^ rests. The convention was 
signed at El-Arish on January 24, 1800; and Lord Keith’s letter, announcing 
that he could agree to no capitulation, was dated Minorca, January Sf/t, more 
than a fortnight before the convention was signed, founded on orders dated 1 5th 
December 1799, from the British government. Sir Sidney Smith, on the 21st 
February 1800, stated, in a letter to General Kleber, that he had received such 
instructions as prevented him from acquiescing in the convention of El-Arish. 

He adds, You will observe that the despatches I enclose are of old date (1st 
January,) written after orders transmitted from London on the 15^4 or 17^4 
JJecemhery evidently dictated by the idea that you were about to treat separately 
with the Tui'ks, and to i)revont the execution of any measure contrary to our 
treaty of alliance. But now that my government is better informed, and that 
the convention is really ratified, I have not the slightest doubt that the resti-ic- 
tion against the execution of the treaty will be removed before the arrival of 
the transports.” ^ In this expectation of what he might expect from the probity 2 Berth. 354, 
of the English cabinet, Sir Sidney was not mistaken; for Mr Pitt stated in 356. 
parliament, that though they had previously resolved to agree to no treaty be- 
tween the Turks and French, in which the latter did not surrender as prisoners 
of war, yet, the moment we found that a convention had been assented to by 595’^*’ 
a British officer, though we disapproved of it, we sent orders to conform to it.”^ S97. ’ 

Lord Keith communicated the previom orders he had received, not only to the 
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themselves in Egypt, and that glorious train of military 
triumphs was to commence which was destined to throw 
into the shade the disasters of former years, and terminate 
in the final overthrow of Napoleon on the field of W aterloo. 
The British government no sooner received intelligence of 
the resolution of Menou to decline the execution of the 
convention of El-Arish, than they put in motion all their 
resources to effect the expulsion of the French from the 
important settlement they had conquered. For this pur- 
pose their ambassador at Constantinople, Lord Elgin, 
received orders to use his utmost efforts to induce the 
Turks to make a gi-and exertion, in conjunction with the 
forces of Great Britain : the corps of Abercromby, so long 
condemned to hm'tful inactivity in the Mediterranean, 
was to bear the brunt of the contest ; and an English 
expedition from India received orders to ascend the 
Red Sea, cross the desert, descend by the waters of 
the Nile, and display their standards on the shores of 
Alexandria. The merit of this plan, and of the whole 
expedition to Egypt, belongs to Lord Melville, who singly 
at first supported it in the cabinet, till the vigorous mind 
of George III. gave it the weight of his sanction.'*- So 


Turks, but to tbe French on the same day; but the English did nothing to dis- 
solve the treaty; the French broke the armistice, and the battle of Heliopolis 
was the consequence. These orders to I’atify the treaty as soon as they had 
heard it had been assented to by an English officer, arrived in duo time in 
Egypt, and were communicated by Sir Sidney Smith to General Menou. Let 
us hear his conduct from the mouth of General Keynier. On the 9th Messidor 
(22d August) Mr Wright, lieutenant on board the Tiger, arrived with a flag of 
truce from the desert, with despatches from the Grand Vizier and Sir Sidney 
Smith. He announced that England had given to him the authority necessary 
to cai’ry into execution the treaty of El-Arish. He had presented himself at 
Alexandria, but was refused admittance, and he had come round by the desert. 
He had endeavoured to induce the troops to revolt against the genex'als who 
refused to lead them back to France. Me teas sent bach” And this is what 
the French called the British want of faith in refusing to ratify the treaty of 
El-Arish i and yet their declamations on this subject received frequent and 
able support from the Opposition in the English parliament. — See Farl. Mehates, 
XXXV. 59o, 598, and 1436, 1438. 

^ lAfe of Bidmouthj i. 393. — Subsequently George III. proiDOsed, 

on one occasion, the health of Lord Melville, as the minister who had at 
first, in opposition to the opinion of the whole cabinet, suggested and sup- 
ported the expedition to Egypt .” — Personal Tcnowledge, 
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great and extensive a project had never been formed by 
any nation, ancient or modern ; and it was not the least 
marvellous circumstance of this eventful period, that a 
remote province of the Roman empire should have assem- 
bled at the foot of the Pyramids the forces of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa in one combined enterprise, and brought 
to the shores of the Rile tribes unknown to the arms of 
Csesar and xilexander.^ 

Agreeably to this plan, the corps of Sir Ralph 
Abeeceosiby, which had so long been tossed about by 
the winds in the Bay of Biscay and the Mediterranean 
sea, set sail from Malta on 10th December, and after a 
tedious voyage of six weeks, and remounting two hundred 
of its cavalry with Turkish horse, arrived at Marmorice 
in the Levant in the beginning of Febinaiy. Eight 
thousand men, under Sir David Baird, were ready to 
embark at Bombay at the same time, and proceed by 
the Red Sea to Suez; while the army of the Grand 
Vizier, which had been reinforced since its late disasters, 
was to break up from Acre, and again cross the desert 
which separates Egypt from Syria. The project was 
magnificently conceived, but it presented almost insur- 
mountable difficulties in the execution ; and it was easy 
to perceive that the weight of the contest would fall upon 
Abercromby’s forces. To combine an attack with success 
from various quarters, on an enemy in possession of a 
central position from whence ho can at pleasure crush 
the first who approaches, is at all times a difficult and 
hazai'dous operation. But what must it be when the 
forces brought together for the enterprise are drawn from 
different quarters of the globe, and the tumultuary levies 
of Asia Minor are to be supported by the infantry of 
England proceeding up the Mediterranean, and the sable 
battalions of Hindostan wafted from the shores of India 
by the Red Seal To oppose this array of force, the 
French general had at his command above 25,000 veteran 
soldiers, including 1250 cavalry superbly mounted, and 
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rivalling the Mameluke horse in splendour of accoutre- 
ments. An entire regiment 'was mounted on dromedaries, 
and on these swift and hardj animals had acquired a sur- 
prising degree of efficiency. After providing fully for gar- 
risons and detachments, the French, on the admission of 
their own historians, had 18,000 disposable troops* occu- 
pying a central position — a force much greater than that 
which any of the enemy’s generals, taken singly, could by 
possibility bring against them ; and in point of w^arlike 
strength more powerful than them all put together. H 
The English army had long delayed the comnience- 
ment of operations in Egypt, in order to await the re- 
organisation of the Turkish forces, and give time to the 
Grand Vizier to collect an armament of the promised 
strength on the Syrian side of the desert. But when the 
fleet approached the Levant, they learned that no reliance 
could be placed on any co-operation in that quarter. The 

and those to which they were op- 
FRENCH, 

Infantry, . 23,090 

Cavalry, . 1,250 

Artilleiy, . 1,100 

Dismounted cavalry, 480 


26,520 
Sick, 996 


Total, 17,5123 Total, 27,5163 

There were 999 sick in the British army -when it landed, and 996 in tlia 
French, so that this diminution left the relative forces of the two nations the 
same as before. 

The French troops who capitulated at Cairo wove . 13,672 

And at Alexandria, . . , 10,508 


24,180 

So that, supposing 4000 had been lost in killed, wounded, and prisoners, 
during the campaign, the total force at its commencement must have been 
from 27,000 to 28,000 men. The force under Sir David Baird, which ulti- 
mately landed at Suez, -was 5500 men, and as they could not be entirely ne- 
glected, and the French required to maintain garrisons in the interior, the 
active forces that could be relied on for immediate operations were nearly 
equal, and they proved so in the decisive battle of Alexandria.---See Jomini, 
-xiv, 316 ; Sir R. Wilson, 3.67 ; and Reynier, p, 412— Ho. 2. 


* Thiers’ Consulat et VEmjpire, iii. 51. 
t The forces on board the British fleet, 
posed in Egypt, stood as follows : — 


BRITISH. 


Infantry, 

15,463 

Cavalrj^, 

472 

Artillery, 

573 


16,513 

Sick, 

999 
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Ottoman forces, notwitlistanding the levies ordered in 
Asia Minor, did not yet amount to twelve thousand men, 
and they were all in the inost wretched state of discipline 
and equipment. So completely had their spirit been 
broken by their recent disasters, that they anticipated with 
the utmost dread a renewal of the contest; and it was 
extremely doubtful whether they ever could be brought to 
face the French infantry. To complete their inefficiency, 
the plague had broken out in the camp, and rendered 
their co-operation a subject of dread rather than desire ; 
a frightful epidemic, the bequest of the desolation pro- 
duced by war, ravaged Palestine ; the most violent discord 
raged bet%veen the Grand Vizier and the Pasha of Acre ; 
and a reinforcement of ten thousand men, who had been 
collected at Aleppo to repair their losses, received a dif- 
ferent destination, from the alarming rebellion of Oglou 
Pasha, one of the eastern satraps of the Turkish empire.^ 
Deprived of all hope of co-operation in this quarter, 
and unable to rely on the distant and uncertain aid of 
the Red Sea expedition. Sir Ralph Abercromby perceived 
that the success of this gi’eat enterprise, on which the 
hopes of the nation had so long been set, and in which, 
in some measure, the fate of the war was involved, would 
depend on his own troops. Fortunately, he was of a 
character not to be intimidated by the prospect of danger, 
and although the forces at his disposal were little more 
than half of those which, it was ultimately proved, were 
in the hands of his adversary, he gallantly resolved, alone 
and unaided, to make the attempt. Orders, therefore, 
were given to the fleet to weigh anchor ; and although 
the weather was still very tempestuous, and the Greek 
pilots unanimously declared that it was impracticable to 
attempt a landing on the Egyptian coast till the equinoc- 
tial gales were over, the admiral stood out to sea, bearing 
with him a noble array of two hundred ships.^ 

On the 1st March, the leading frigate made a signal 
for land, and on the following morning the whole fleet 
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anchored in Aboukir Bay, precisely on the spot where 
Nelson’s great rictory had been gained three years 
before. The remains of that terrible strife wei'e still 
risible ; the Foudroyaut chafed her cables against the 
Orient’s wreck, and soon after fished up her anchor. A 
nobler sight cpuld hardly be imagined : two hundred 
Tessels covered the ocean almost as far as the eye could 
reach ; the sand-hills of Egypt were already ciwded with 
cannon and hostile troops; while every heart beat high 
with exultation at the prospect of soon measuring their 
strength with the enemy, and engaging in a contest on 
which the eyes of the whole world were fixed. The state 
of the weather for several days prevented the possibility 
of landing; but the wind having at length abated, the 
preparations were completed on the evening of the 7th; 
and on the morning of the 8th, at two o’clock, the first 
division, five thousand five hundred strong, assembled in 
the boats, one hundred and fifty in number, which were 
prepared to convey them to the shore. The clear heavens 
and unbroken silence of the night, the solemnity of the 
scene, the magnitude of the enterprise on which they 
were engaged, the dark outlines of the troops and guns 
on the sand-hills in their front, the unknown dangers to 
which they were approaching, filled every mind with an- 
xious suspense ; and thousands of brave hearts then throb- 
bed with emotion, who were yet destined to astonish 
Europe by their gallant bearing, when the hour of trial 
had come. But not a vestige of confusion or trepidation 
appeared in the conduct of the debarkation; silently the’ 
troops descended fi'om their transports, and took the 
places assigned them in the boats: and not a sound was 
heard as they approached the coast, but the measured 
dip of hundreds of oars in the water, incessantly ui’ging 
towards the shore the flower of the British army.^ 

The French on the heights were about two thousand 
strong, posted in a concave semicircle, about a mile in 
length,, supported by twelve pieces of artillery on the one 
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side a nd the castle of Aboukir on the other. The boats chap. 
remained for some time in the middle of the bay, menac- 
ing different points of the coast ; and at length, the -whole 
being assembled, the signal was made to advance at nine severe^c- 
o’clock. One hundred and fifty boats, each bearing 
fifty men, instantly moved forward with extraordinary 
rapidity; while the armed vessels, which covered their 
flanks, began to cannonade the batteries on shore. The 
French allowed them to approach within easy range, and 
then opened at once so heavy a fire that the water 
seemed literally to be ploxighed up with shot, and the 
foam raised by it resembled a surf rolling over breakers. 
Silently the boats approached the tempest — the sailors 
standing up and rowing with uncommon vigour, the sol- 
diers sitting silent and steady, with their arms in their 
hands, anxiously awaiting the moment to use them. 

When they reached the fire, several boats were sunk, 
and the loss among their crowded crews was very severe ; 
but notwithstanding this, the line pressed forward with 
such precision, that the prows of almost all the first divi- 
sion struck the sand at the same time. The troops in- 
stantly jumped out into the water, and, rapidly advancing 
to the beach, formed before they could be charged by the 
enemy; the 42d, 23d, and 40th regiments rushed up the 
steep front of the heights with fixed bayonets, and carried 
them in the most gallant style ; the Guards followed, 
and though disordered for a moment by a charge of horse 
before their formation was completed, made good their 
ground, and drove back the enemy. Soon after the 54th 
and Royals landed just in time to defeat a column which 
was advancing through a hollow against the flank of the 
newly established line. A third division completed the 
debarkation; and then the French, despairing of the suc- 
cess of further resistance, retired on all sides. In an 
hour the whole division was established on the heights, 
though weakened by five hundi'ed men killed and 227 , 228. ’ 
wounded;^ the enemy retired with the loss of three hun- 
VOL. V. 2 0 
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dred, and left eiglit pieces of cannon in the hands of the 
victors.* 

This brilliant opening had the most important effects 
on the fate of the campaign. The gallant conduct of 
the troops, the splendid spectacle vhich their landing in 
presence of the enemy had afforded, the rapidity of their 
success in the sight of the whole fleet, filled both the sol- 
diers and sailors with exultation, and already began to 
produce that confidence in their own prowess which in 
military affairs, as well as elsewhere in life, is not the 
least important element towai'ds success. Sir Ralph 
hastened to profit by his good fortune, by disembarking 
the other divisions of the army, which was effected during 
the remainder of the day Avith the greatest expedition. 
Some uneasiness was at first experienced by the want of 
water ; but Sir Sidney Smith soon relieved their anxiety, 
by telling them that wherever date-trees grew, water must 
be near— a piece of grateful information, which, like every 
other furnished hy that enterprising officer, proved to be 
correct.^ 

It is now ascertained, that if the Engli.sh army had 
pushed vigorously on before the enemy had time to 
recover from their consternation, they might have taken 
Alexandria with very little difficulty ; and had they been 
as Avell aware of their prowess as they have since become, 
they Avould probably have done so.^ But they were then 
only novices in the military art, and naturally distrustful 
of themselves when opposed to the far-famed veterans of 
France. Abercromhy, therefore, advanced with caution. 
His first care was to complete the disembarkation of the 
troops, cannon, and stores — a service of considerable diffi- 
culty and danger, from the tempestuous state of the 
weather, and which occupied the three following days. 
The castle of Aboukir was at the same time invested, and 

* This debarkation,” said General Bertrand, " was admirable : in less than 
five or six minutes they presented 5500 men in battle army; it was like a 
movement on the operarStage; three such completed the landing of the army 
■Las Cases, i. 242. 
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intrencliments thro'wn up round the camp. It then ap- 
peared how much reason the British had to congi'atulate 
themselves on the supineness of Menou in retaining his 
principal force at Cairo, when so formidable an enemj 
was establishing himself in his colony. Had he appeared 
with his disposable force, eighteen thousand men, on the 
heights of Aboutir, the only point on the coast where a 
descent was practicable, the landing could never Lave been 
attempted, and even if effected, it would in all probability 
have terminated in disaster. The truth is, the French 
general, like all his contemporaries at that period, greatly 
underrated the British military forces ; and he gladly heard 
of their debarkation, from a belief that they would soon 
become prisoners of war. Thus, while the British, from 
not being aware of their own strength, lost the oppor- 
tunity of taking Alexandria in the outset of the cam- 
paign, the French, from an overweening confidence in 
theirs, reduced themselves, in the end, to the humiliation 
of the Caudine forks.’- 

The preparations being at length completed, the army 
moved forward, on the evening of the 12th, to Mandora 
tower, where they encamped in three lines. The enemy 
had by this time been considerably reinforced from Cairo 
and Rosetta; so that their force amounted to five thousand 
four hundred infantry, six hundred cavalry, and twenty- 
five pieces of cannon. Notwithstanding the smallness of 
their numbers. Generals Friant and Lanusse resolved to 
make good their ground against the invaders — trusting to 
their great superiority in cavalry, the strength of their 
position in front of an old Roman camp, and the facility 
of retiring to Alexandria in cascDf disaster. It was of 
the highest importance to maintain their ground, for it 
covered the end of the dyke which, in the low ground ad- 
joining the sea, led to Ramanieh, and commanded the 
only direct communication with Cairo and the interior of 
Egypt. The British general advanced cautiously, at 
daybreak on the morning of the 13th, in three lines ; the 
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enemy’s force was unlnown, and it was in an especial 
manner necessary to take precautions against his decided 
supei'iority in horse. The first line, when it came within 
range of the French, was received with a heavy fire of 
grape and musketry, while a regiment of cavalry impetu- 
ously charged its flank ; but both attacks were gallantly 
repulsed by the 90th and 9 2d regiments ; the murderous 
fire of the British infantry threw the Republicans into 
disorder, and the advance of the second line soon com- 
pelled them to retreat. Then was the moment to have 
followed up their success, and by a rapid charge completed 
the defeat of the enemy, in which case Alexandria would 
probably have fallen an easy conquest ; but the British 
were still ignorant of their OAvn power, and the want of 
cavahy prevented them from taking the advantage which 
they might have derived from their victory.^ 

They contented themselves, therefore, with occupying 
the ground so easily won, and halted within cannon-shot 
of the second line of defence ; and it was not till the 
enemy had established themselves on the heights in their 
rear, in front of Alexandria, that they again moved for- 
ward to the charge. They then advanced with admirable 
coolness, and in parade order, but in ordinary time only, 
as if at a review, under a murderous fire of cannon-shot. 
The attack was not conducted with the vigour and 
rapidity necessary to insure decisive success, nor was any 
attempt made to turn a position which his great superi- 
ority of numbers would have enabled the British general 
so easily to outflank. The consequence was, that the 
British sustained a loss double that of their advei- 
saries;"*^ and though the second position was at length 
abandoned by the French, who withdrew the bulk of their 
forces within the walls of the town,^ thus abandoning the 

* The English lost 1200, the French 500 men in this affair. It is impossible 
to refuse a tribute of admiration to the skill of the generals and valour of the 
soldiers, which, with such inferior forces, enabled the Republicans, at so slight 
a cost, to inflict so serious a loss upon their adversaries. — See Wilson, 23 ; Rey- 
MEE, 217, 219;and 1801, 227. 
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head of the dike and road to Ramaiiieh, for which they chap. 
had fought ; yet this was done in perfect order, and with- 
out any loss of artillery ; whereas, had Abercromby pos- 
sessed the confidence in himself and his soldiers which 
subsequent triumphs gave to Wellington and Picton, he 
would have carried the position of the enemy, by a com- 
bined attack in front and flank, in half an hour, and 
entered Alexandria along with their broken battalions. 

The position now occupied by the British was by 
nature strong. The right was advanced before the rest Description 
of the line nearly a quarter of a mile, on high ground, not taken'^ 
and extended to the large and magnificent ruins of a 
Roman palace within fifty yards of the sea; their left 
rested on the lake Maadieh ; the intervening space, about 
a mile in breadth, consisted of a succession of low sand- 
hills. These sandhills, which are higher than such as are 
usually found on the shores of the ocean, had been formed 
in a succession of ages by the meeting of the waves of the 
sea, with the inundations of the Nile descending from the 
land side, and spreading over the level expanse of the 
Delta. In front of the position was a level sandy surface, 
which commenced before the left, and extended as far as 
the French lines ; on this plain cavalry could act, but 
as they approached the British videttes, they found the 
ground strewn with large stones, the remains of Roman 
edifices which formerly had covered all that part of the 
shore. Gunboats in the sea, and the lake Maadieh, 
protected each flank ; on the left, in front of the lines 
occupied by the troops, was a redoubt mounted by twelve 
pieces of cannon ; two were placed on the ruins of the 
Roman palace, and in the centre slight works were throAvn 
up to aid the fire of the musketry. In this j)osition the 
British army, now reduced by sickness, the sword, and 
detachments to the rear, to eleven thousand fii'^e hundred mi, m. 
men, with thirty-six pieces of cannon, awaited the attack 72““^ 07. 
of the enemy.^ 

The position of the French was still stronger. A high 
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CHAP, ridge of hills extended froin the sea to the canal of Alcx- 
andria ; along this elevated ground their troops we 
placed, -with fort Cretin rising in deceitful grandeur in the 
Posiloiof centre, and fort Caffarelli in the rear of the left. Their 
tte French. ggj^gj.g^][g ^t first fearful that the advance of the British 
had entirely cut them olF from the dikes which formed their 
line of communication with Menou ; but that commander 
discovered a circuitous route, by which he was enabled to 
reach Alexandria ; and on the evening of the 19th the 
whole disposable French troops, eleven thousand strong, 
including fourteen huncked cavalry, with forty-six pieces 
of cannon, were drawn up in this imposing position. 
Everything conspired to recommend early and decisive 
operations ; the ancient fame and tried prowess of the 
I was. 25 . Egyptian army left no room for doubt that they would 
speedily drive the presumptuous islanders into the sea ; 
% protracting operations, time would be afforded 
riii. 1.^2. ’ for the Grand Vizier to cut off the garrisons on the 
frontier of Syria, and for the Indian army to menace 
their rear from the Red Sea.^ 

The ground occupied by the two armies was singularly 
Interesting calculatcd to awakeu the most interesting recollections. 
connSd™ England and France were here to contend for the empire 
mththe jjj Cradle of ancient civilisation, on the 

spot where Pompey was slain to propitiate the victorious 
arms of Caesar, andimder the walls of the city which is 
destined to perpetuate, to the latest generations, the pro- 
phetic wisdom of Alexander. Every object which met 
the eye was fraught with historic renown. On the right 
of the French line rose Pompey’s Pillar, on the left 
Cleopatra’s Needle ; in the distance were seen the mould- 
ering walls and Eastern domes of Alexandria, while on 
the extreme horizon, stretching into the sea, appeared the 
far-famed tower of Pharos. The British, as well as their 
antagonists, felt the influence of the scene and the gran- 
* wiis. 25. deur of the occasion and these ancient rivals in military 
renown prepared to join in their first serious contest since 
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tlie Revolution, witli a bravery vortby of tbe cause in chap. 

wliicb tliej were engaged, and the animating scenes amid 1 

which they stood. 

On the 20 th, the castle of Ahoukir, with its garrison of 
one hundred and ninety men, sun’endered. On the Battle if 
morning of the 21st, the army was under arms at three KepXeof' 
o’clock, eagerly expecting the attack which the move- STthe right, 
ments of the preceding evening had led them to anticipate. 

A gloomy mist covered the plain, througli which every 
eye was painfully striving to pierce ; every ear was strain- 
ing to catch the smallest sound ; the eastern horizon was 
anxiously regai’ded, but though the gray of the morning 
was perceptible, it seemed reluctant to break. Suddenly 
the report of a musket was heard, followed by two cannon- 
shots on the left : it was occasioned by the French drome- 
dary corps, which stole unperccived through the mist, 
passed over a dried part of the lake lilaadich, and made 
themselves masters of the guns on that flank. The field- 
offlcers, thinking the attack was to commence there, were 
already galloping in that direction, when a sharp rattle 
broke out on the right, followed by loud shouts, which too 
surely announced that the action had begun in good 
earnest in that quarter. In fact the enemy, under Lan- 
usse, were advancing in great force against the Roman 
ruins, where the 5Sth and 23d regiments were placed. 

The British officers no sooner saw the glazed hats of the 
Republicans emerging through the mist, than they ordered 
a discharge, and the troops poured in a fire by platoons, 
so heavy and well-directed, that the French were com- 
pelled to swerve to the left, and in making this movement i -vyiison 
the brave Lanusse received a mortal wound. Flis division 
was so disconcerted by this event, and by the fire of the 
British, which was kept up with uncommon vigour, both xiv-ssi/ 
on their front and flank, that they broke and fled in con- m-V sT' 
fusion behind the sandhills.! 

But at this instant General Rampon advanced at the 
head of a fresh column, two thousand strong, and, joining 
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the broken remains of Lanusse’s division, renewed tlie 
attack with greater force, and succeeded in turning the 
Roman ruins so as to take the troops who defended them 
both in front and flank. Mcnou supported this attack 
by a grand charge with all his cavalry against the right 
and right centre. No sooner did Sir Ralph perceive the 
cavalry advancing, than he moved np the 4 2d and 28 th 
regiments from the second line to the support of the 
menaced wing; but soon after it arrived in the fire, the 
first of these corps was suddenly charged in flank by the 
Republican horse, and broken. Notwithstanding this, 
the brave Highlanders formed in little knots, and, stand- 
ing back to back, resisted the cavalry when they endea- 
voured to cut them down. The 28th regiment was main- 
taining a severe action in front, when they were startled 
by hearing French voices behind their line ; the rear rank 
had just time to face about, when it was assailed by a 
volley from a regiment which had got round under cover 
of the mist ; and these gallant troops, without flinching, 
stood back to back, and maintained this extraordinary 
contest for a considerable time. But this bold irruption 
of the French soon exj)osed them to the same dangers 
with which they had threatened the British. The British 
reserve advanced in admirable order, and threw in a 
close and well-directed fire upon the attacking column ; 
the Republicans, in their turn, were assailed at once in 
front and flank, and driven into the ruins, where a bat- 
talion which, by its great success in the Italian wars, bad 
acquired the surname of the Invincibles, was obliged to 
lay down its arms, after having lost above two-thirds of 
its numbers.! 

The French cavalry also, having now lost half their 
numbers by the close and well-directed fire of the English 
infantry, prepared to cut their way back to their own 
lines. For this purpose they charged the English reserve 
with the utmost fury ; but those steady men, with admii’- 
able coolness, opened their ranks so as to let the squadrons 
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sweep through, aud instantly closing them again, and 
wheeling about, thre'w in so deadly a Tolley upon the 
disordered horsemen, that they almost all, with their 
commander Roize, perished on the spot. The remnant, 
both foot and horse, of the force which had made this 
formidable attack, escaped in confusion from the scene of 
slaughter, and regained in dismay the French position. 
The defeat of this desperate attack terminated the im- 
portant operations of this eventful day. On the left of 
the British position the operations of the Republicans 
were confined to a distant cannonade ; and a more serious 
attack on the centre was repulsed by the rapid and 
destructive fire of the British Guards. At length Menou, 
finding that all his efforts had proved unsuccessful, 
ordered a general retreat, which was effected in the best 
order to the heights of Nicopolis in his rear, under cover 
of the cannon placed on that formidable position. The 
loss of the British amounted to fifteen hundred killed 
and wounded; that of the French to above two thousand; 
but this was of comparatively little importance. They 
had lost the character of invincibility ; the charm which 
had paralysed the world was broken ; and on the stand- 
ards taken by the victors, they pointed with exultation 
to the names, “ Le Passage de la Scrivia, le Passage du 
Tagliamento, le Passage de ITsonzo, la Prise do Gratz, 
le Pont de Lodi.”^ 

But this important triumph was mingled with one 
mournful recollection. Sir Ralph Abercromby, who had 
the glory of first leading the British to decisive victory 
over the arms of revolutionary France, received a mortal 
wound in the early part of the day, of which he died a 
few days afterwards. No sooner did that gaUant veteran 
hear of the furious irruption of the French cavalry into 
the lines on the right, than he mounted his horse and 
galloped in that direction. He arrived while it was yet 
dark — ^when almost unattended by his aides-de-camp, 
whom he had despatched in various directions — on the 
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ground over which the cavalry were sweeping, and was 
assailed by the French cbagoons, one of whom he dis- 
armed in a personal conflict. Soon after, however, he 
received a wound from a musket-shot in the thigh, which 
compelled him to dismount, and make the best of his 
way on foot to the redoubt on the right of the Guards, 
where he remained for the rest of the day, walking about, 
exposed to a terrible cannonade, insensible alike to the 
pain of his wound and the danger of his situation. With 
anxious hopes he watched the progress of the action, 
every part of which was visible from that elevated station, 
and had the satisfaction of seeing the French retire, and 
the victory finally decided, before the loss of blood began 
to darken his eyes. He lived till the morning of the 
29th, expressing no solicitude but for the issue of the 
struggle ; and bore a painful operation for the extraction 
of the ball with the greatest firmness. But it had pene- 
trated so far, that it could not be reached by the skill of 
the surgeons, and he sank at length in the arms of glory, 
leaving a name enshrined in the grateful recollection of 
his country.! 

The battle of Alexandria not only delivered Egypt 
from the Republican yoke ; it decided, in its ultimate 
consequences, the fate of the civilised world. The impor- 
tance of a triumph is not always to be measured by the 
number of troops engaged : twenty-four thousand Romans, 
under Csesar at Fharsalia, changed the face of antiquity; 
thirty-five thousand Greeks under Alexander subverted 
the empires of the East ; thirty thousand Republicans 
at Marengo seated Napoleon on the consular throne, and 
established a power which overturned nearly all the 
monarchies of Europe. The contest of twelve thousand 
British, with an equal number of French, on the sands of 
Alexandria, in its remote effects, overthrew a greater 
empire than that of Charlemagne, and rescued mankind 
from a more galling tyranny than that of the Roman 
emperors. It first elevated the hopes and confirmed the 
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resolution of the British soldiers ; it first broke the charm by cecap. 
which the Contmental nations had been so long enthralled ; 
it first revived the military spirit of the British people, 
and awakened the pleasing hope, that the descendants of 
the victors at Cressy and Azincour had not degenerated 
from the valour of their fathers. Nothing but the recol- 
lection of this decisive trial of strength could have sup- 
ported the British nation through the arduous conflict 
which awaited them on the renewal of the war, and 
induced them to remain firm and unshaken amidst the 
successive prostration of every Continental power, till the 
dawn of hope began to appear over the summit of the 
Pyrenees, and the eastern sky was reddened by the con- 
flagration of Moscow. Tlie Continental nations, accus- 
tomed to the shock of vast aimies, and to regard the 
British only as a naval power, attached little importance 
to the contest of such inconsiderable bodies of men on a 
distant shore; but the prophetic eye of Napoleon at once 
discerned the magnitude of its consequences, and he j 
received the intelligence of the disaster at Alexandria 299. b’Ai.r. 
with a degree of anguish equalled only by that expe- xW.W”’ 
rienced from the shock of Trafalgar.^ * 

But though destined in its ultimate effects to produce 
these important consequences, the victory of Alexandria its first 
was not at first attended by results at all commensurate not very 
to the ardent anticipations of the British people. The lumnderof 
movements of the British army were for long cautious 
and dilatory. But though their operations were not 

^ "I can with safety affirm/’ said Junot, 'Hhat ISTapoleon’s design was to 
have made Egypt the point from which the thnnderbolt was to issue which 
was to overwhelm the British empire. I can easily sympathise, therefore, 
with the cruel agony wdiich he underwent when he pronounced these words, 

' Junot, we have lost Egypt.’ ” The First Consul never let those around him 
know to what a degree he was afflicted by the stroke which he received from 
England on that occasion. Jimot alone was fully acquainted with it ; it was 
only to the eyes of fhose wdio had enjoyed his early intimacy that he raised 
the veil which coiacealed the anguish of his heart. Junot wept like a child 
when he recounted what the First Consul had said during the two hours that 
he was with him, after he received intelligence of that disastrous event. " My 
projects and my dreams alike have been destroyed by England/" said that 
great conqueror. — Duchess op Abrant^js, v. 202, 203. - 
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brilliant, they were skilful, and ultimately produced the 
desired i-esults. For some days after the battle, they re- 
mained on the gi’onnd where they had so bravely com- 
bated, and the French occupied the heights of Kicopolis — 
both parties being busied in repairing their losses, and 
restoring the strength of their forces. At length a rein- 
forcement of six thousand Albanians having arrived in 
the bay of Aboukir, they were joined by a British detach- 
ment of a thousand men, and the combined forces 
approached Rosetta, situated on one of the mouths of the 
Nile. On their approach, the French gan-ison retired to 
Damietta, leaving a hundred and fifty men in fort Juhen, 
who, after a spirited resistance, surrendered on the lOth 
April. Shortly after the British army was reinforced 
by three thousand men, who landed at Aboukir in the 
beginning of May ; and General Flutchinson, who had now 
succeeded to the command, resolved to commence offen- 
sive operations.^ 

Meanwhile divisions, the natural result of such un- 
wonted disasters, broke out among the French generals. 
General Reynier strongly ui’ged the expedience of leaving 
garrisons only in Alexandria, Cairo, and other important 
points, and concentrating the mass of the troops at 
Ramanieh, in a situation either to fall upon the British 
army, if they should leave their lines to attack Rosetta or 
Alexandria, or to crush the Grand Vizier if he should 
attempt to cross the desert. But nothing could induce 
Menou to adopt anything but half measures. He detached 
four thousand troops under la Grange to relieve Rosetta, 
who arrived on the Nile too late to disengage that place, 
and retired to El- Aft, where they threw up intrenchments, 
and awaited the movements of the British; but he him- 
self remained at Alexandria, obstinately pei'sisting in the 
belief that the Grand Vizier would never cross the desert, 
that the British would not venture to quit their position, 
and that if he remained firm a little longer, they would 
again betake themselves to their vessels. Meanwhile 
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General Hutchinson was rapidly circumscribing his limits chap. 

at Alexandria : he cut the isthmus which separated the 1 

lake Maadieh from the dried bed of the lake Mareotis, 
and filled with the sea that monument of ancient in- 
dustry, thereby almost isolating Alexandria from the rest 
of Egypt; while the British flotilla ascended the Nile, 
and captured an important convoy descending that river 
for the use of its garrison. These disasters produced the 
greatest discouragement in the French army; the dissen- 
sions among the officers increased in vehemence; and 
General Reynier’s language in particular became so 
menacing, that the commancler-in-chief, apprehensive that 2 |s, 
he might, with the concurrence of the army, assume the sk”" 
command, had him arrested and sent back to France.^''^ 

The detachment of la Grange, with four thousand 
men, having reduced the garrison of Alexandria to little General 
more than six thousand. General Hutchinson at length Sn^mcesto- 
moved forward, with the main body of his forces, towards 
Ramanieh, in order to menace Cairo, and carry the war Ranranieh. 
into the central parts of Egypt. Four thousand British 
and six thousand Turks, in the first instance, advanced 
against the intrenched position of la Grange at El- Aft. 

On the approach of such considerable forces, the French 
general retired to the fortified position of Ramanieh — an 
important post on the Nile, from which the canal branches 
off which connects it with Alexandria — where he collected 
four thousand infantry, five hundred cavalry, and forty 
pieces of cannon. After a sharp skirmish, however, this May 7. 
position was abandoned ; and the advance of Hutchinson 
having cut oflF their retreat to Alexandria, the Republi- 

I * The characters of Menoii and Reynier are thus given by Napoleon 

Menou appeared to have all the qualities fitted for the cornuiand ; he was 
learned, upright, and an excellent civil governor. He had become a Mussul- 
man, which, how ridiculous soever, was agreeable to the natives of the countiy ; 
a doubt hung over his military capacity, but none over his personal courage; 
he had acted well in la Vendee and at the assault of Alexandria. General 
Reynier was more habituated to war ; but he wanted the chief quality in a 
general-in-chief; excellent when second in command, he was unfit to take the 
lead. His character was silent and solitary, having no knowledge of the means 
of electrifying, ruling, or guiding mankind.” — Nap. in Month., i. 73, 74. 
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cans were compelled to fall back upon Cairo, which thev 
reached a few days afterwards. The capture of Rama- 
nieh was an important step in the campaign, as it com- 
pletely isolated the troops at Cairo from those at Alex- 
andria, cut off the chief supplies from the latter city, and 
rendered all attempt at co-operation impossible between 
them. The fruits of this acquisition soon appeared in the 
capture of a conroy of four himdred men and six hundred 
camels, bound for Alexandria, which, in the solitudes of 
the desert, fell a prey to the actixity and xigilance of 
the British cavalry.^ 

Meanwhile the Grand Vi^sier, encouraged by the un- 
wonted intelligence of the defeat of the French forces, and 
relieved by the cessation of the plague in his army, one 
great cause of his weakness, mustered up courage to cross 
the desert which separates Syria fi'om Egypt, and in the 
middle of April drew near to the French fortified position 
on the frontiers of the former province, at the head of 
twelve thousand men. At his approach, the Republicans 
evacuated Salahieh and Balbeis, on the edge of the desert, 
and Damietta, at the mouth of one of the branches of the 
Rile, and di‘ew back all their forces to Cairo. The arrival 
of la Grange with the troops from Ramanieh having in- 
creased the disposable force of General Belliard to ten 
thousand veterans, he moved forward at the head of six 
thousand chosen troops to El-Hanka, to meet the Turkish 
force. But the Mussulmans were now under very dif- 
ferent direction from that which led them to destruction 
at Heliopolis. Major Hope,'" afterwards one of the most 
distinguished lieutenants of Welling-ton, was with the 
artillery, and Major HoUoway directed all the movements 
of the Grand Vizier. These able officers brought up the 
Tm'kish artillery and infantry to the fight in a Avood of 
date-trees, where the superiority of European discipline 
Avas not so decisive as in the open plain ; while a skilful 

* Aftenvards General Sir John Hope and Earl of Hopetonn, who commanded 
Wellington's left wing during the campaign in the south of France. 
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moTement of the cavalry tov^ards the enemy’s rear threat- chap. 
ened to cut off their retreat to Cairo. The consequence 
■was, that after an indecisive action of five hours, Belliard 
retreated to the capital ; a result so different from any 
which had yet attended their warfare with the Repuhli- ^ 
cans, that it elevated immensely the spirits of the Ottomans, 343. 
and, what was 01 still greater consequence, disposed them 1801,23s. 
to resign themselves implicitly to the guidance of the in."' ’ 

British ofl&cers attached to their staff.^ 

This important advantage having thrown the enemy 
on all sides bach into Cairo, and the success of the Turks Cairo in- 
having proved that under proper guidance some reliance its glihson 
could be placed upon tliem in active operations. General 
Hutchinson resolved to advance immediately against that 
capital, although the promised co-operation of the troops 
from the Red Sea could not be calculated upon, as, from 
the prevalence of contrary winds in that dangerous strait, 
they had been detained much beyond the appointed time. 

The British army invested the metropolis on the 20 th May 20. 
May on the left, while the Grand Vizier did the same on 
the right bank of the Nile. The fortifications of the town, 
begun by Kleber, had been assiduously continued by 
Menou; but they were too extensive, stretching over a 
circumference of fourteen miles, to be adequately guarded 
by nine thousand men, to which the effective part of the 
garrison was now reduced. Although, therefore. General 
Baird, with the Indian army, had not yet arrived, there 
could be no doubt that he would make his appearance in 
the rear if the siege were continued for any length of 
time. Impressed by these considerations, and fearfid 
that by delay he might not obtain equally favourable 
terms, Belliard, on the day following, proposed a capitula- 
tion on the same conditions as had been agreed to the 
year before at El-Arish, viz. that the army should be con- 
veyed to France within fifty days, with its arms, field- 
artillery, and baggage. This was immediately agreed to. May 22. 
The troops embarked on the Nile, in virtue of this capitula- 
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CHAP, tion, amounted to 13,672, besides the civil servants; and 
they left in the hands of the British 320 pieces of heavy 
j cannon, exclusive of the field-pieces of the corps -which they 

345t“m'' carried with them — an astonishing conquest to have been 
2 et' aL. achieved by a European force of similar amount, and a 
l 3 l,' 237 .^’ lasting monument to the importance of the triumph gained 
by the British arms on the sands of Alexandria.^ 

Shortly after this capitulation was signed, the army 
A-dvanceof of General Baird, 6400 strong, of whom 3600 were 
Baird’s divi- Britislr and 2800 Sepoys, appeared on the banks of 
S the iSTile from India. They had sailed from Bombay 
in the end of December, but unfortunately the mon- 
soon had set in before they arrived at the mouth of 
the Red Sea, which rendered it impossible for them to 
roach their original destination, which was Suez, in time 
to operate as a diversion to the British force when it first 
landed at the mouth of the Nile. After struggling hard 
July 9. -with contrary winds for above two months, in the course 
of which two transports were lost, the expedition arrived 
at Cosseir, in Upper Egypt, in the beginning of July, and 
preparations were instantly made for crossing the desert 
which separates the Red Sea from Thebes. This passage 
is one hundred and forty miles long ; and as it was the 
» Wiis 171 instance recorded in history of a European army, 
172 . ^Ann.’ 'with the artillery and encumbrances of modern warfare, 
Reg. 1801 , Eastern deserts, it is in a peculiar 

manner worthy of observation.^ 

The first detachment began its march from Cosseir, and 
Their march in nine days it arrived at Kinneh on the Nile. The road 
toThSr' across the arid wilderness lies almost the whole way 
through a succession of ravines, winding amongst hills 
July 29 . Yaryiug from five to fifteen hundred feet in height. These 
hills are very remarkable, rising often perpendicularly on 
either side of the valley, as if scarped by art — ^in other 
places rather broken and overhanging, like the lofty banks 
of a mighty river, the traveller traversing its diy and 
naked bed. Now you are quite land-locked ; soon you 
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open on lateral valleys, and see upon heights in their 
distance small square towers. Depots of provisions had 
been provided at the eight stations where the army halted, 
and wells dug by the Arabs, from which a tolerable 
supply of water was obtained, though in many places 
rather of a brackish quality. Not a dwelling was to be 
seen, and hardly any traces of vegetation were discovered 
along this dreary tract ; nothing met the eye but bare 
and arid rocks in the mountains, and loose sand or hard 
gravel in the hollows. The sufferings of the soldiers from 
heat and thirst were very great ; for though they marched 
only during the night, yet the atmosphere, heated to 115 
degrees of Fahrenheit in the shade during the day, was 
at all times sultry and oppressive in the highest degi'ee. 
It was soon found that it was impossible by di'inking to 
aUay the thirst, and that indulgence in that respect only 
augmented the desire ; a little vinegar mixed with water 
proved the only effectual relief. Everywhere the cannon 
and ammunition-waggons passed with facility over the 
hal’d surface, drawn by oxen brought from India. No 
words can describe the transports of the soldiers when at 
Rensch they first came in sight of the Nile, flowing in a 
full majestic stream in the green plain at their feet. The 
bonds of discipline were unavailing to prevent a tumultu- 
ous rush of men, horses, camels, and oxen, when they 
approached its banks, to plunge into the waves. With 
speechless delight the parched men and animals plunged 
their heads, arms, and bodies, into the cool stream, and 
drew in long draughts of its delicious water. * At length, 
by great efforts, the army was assembled at Thebes with 
very little loss, considering the arduous service they had 
undergone. They there gazed with wonder at the avenues 

* « A ciascnm giova 

La cMoma averne, non che 1 manto aspersa. 

CM bee ne’ vetri, e ohi negli elmi a proYa : 

CM tien la man nella fresca onda immersa. 

CM se ne spruzza il volto, e cM le tempie ; 

CM scaltro a miglior nso i vasi n’ empie — Crer. Lih. xiii. 77- 

2 P 
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CHAP, of sphinxes and the stately temples -yhich are destined 
! to transmit to the latest posterity the wnders of ancient 
1801. Egypt: and, embarking on the Nile, fell down in boats in 
nine days, a distance of three hundred miles, to Grand 
Cairo, where they arrived on the 10 th August. There, 
1 Scherer’s Mstory of the world, the sable 

Es-pt. ss, Hindoos from the banks of the Ganges, the swarth}’- 
171, 173 ^' Asiatics from the plains of the Euphrates, and the blue- 
m]', slf. eyed English from the shores of the Thames, met in arms 
at the foot of the Pyramids.^'" 

When Menou was informed of the capitulation of 
General Caho, he profcsscd himself highly incensed at its condi- 
Mnmores tions, and loudly proclaimed his resolution to bury himself 
^eSSat Ruder the ruins of Alexandria, He refused to take 
Alexandria, advantage, in consequence, of the proposal made to him 
to accede to the capitulation of the capital, and embark 
on the same terms for France. This determination was 
founded on intelligence he had received by the brig Lodi, 
which had eluded the vigilance of the British cruisers 
and penetrated into Alexandria, of the approach of Ad- 
miral Gantheaume, with seven sail of the line and five 
thousand men, accompanied by the most peremptory 
orders from the First Consul to hold out to the last 
extremity. Finding that the reduction of this last strong- 
hold could only be effected by force, General Hutchinson, 
after the embarkation of General Belliard and his division, 
brought down the gieater part of his ti’oops from Cairo ; 
and, in the beginning of August, commenced active opera- 
a -wiis. 194 lions, at the head of sixteen thousand men, against Alex- 
xiNso””' R'Udria. A flotilla was rapidly collected on the lake 
Rey“- Mareotis ; but, to complete the investment of the place, 
Avig. 17 . it was necessary to reduce fort Marabou,^ situated on a 
tongue of land whicb unites tbe town to tlie opposite 

* A singular incident occurred on this occasion. When the Sepoy regiments 
came to the monuments of ancient Egypt, they fell down and worshipped the 
images — another proof; among the many which exist, of the common origin of 
these early nations. I have heard this curious fact from several officers who 
were present on the occasion. 
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side of tlie late, and tte inlet by Y'bicli the gan-ison chap. 

receiTed supplies of proyisions from the Arabs. Four 111 

thousand men were embarked in the flotilla, and landed 
near the fort on the 1 7th, while a feint was made of a 
genez’al attack on the heights of Nicopolis by General 
Hutchinson. 

These operations were completely successful. The land- 
ing of the troops was eflected with very little opposition : Progrel's of 
batteries were rapidly constructed, and so heavy a fire 
kept up, both by land and sea, that the fort was soon 
I'educed to a heap of ruins; and the garrison, consisting 
of a hundred and sixty men, was compelled to capitulate. 

At the same time, some of the advanced redoubts of the 
Republicans were carried on the heights near the sea ; 
and a column of six hundred men, detached by Menou to 
recover them, was driven back by Colonel Spencer, at the 
head of seven companies of the 30th, with the most 
distinguished gallantry. In endeavouring to set fire to 
the British flotilla, the French burned their own schooners 
on the lake; while the light vessels of the fleet boldly 
sailed into the harbour of Alexandria, and opened a can- 
nonade upon the enemy’s squadron in the inner port. 

On the following day General Coote followed up these suc- 
cesses ; and, advancing along the isthmus beyond Marabon, 
opened his trenches in form against Fort le Turc, which Aug. sr. 
was soon breached by a formidable artillery. These dis- 
asters at length wakened Menou from his dream of secu- 
rity; the promised succour under Gantheaume had proved 
elusory; he forgot his resolution to conquer or die, and 
consented to a capitulation, in virtue of which the French Aug. si. 
were to surrender Alexandria, with all its artillery, and 
be transported back to France, with their arms, baggage, 
and ten pieces of cannon only. It was agreed between 
the military commanders, that the collections of antiqui- 
ties and drawings which had been made by the artists 
and learned men who accompanied the expe^tion should 
be surrendered to the British; but as the French savans 
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made the most rigorous remonstrances against such a 
condition, and threatened to destroy them rather than 
that they should fall into the hands of the victors, General 
Hutchinson, -with a generous regard to the interests of 
science, and the feelings of these distinguished persons, 
agreed to depart from the stipulation, and allov those 
treasures of art to be forwarded to France. The sarco- 
phagus of Alexander, now in the British Museum, was, 
however, retained by the British, and formed the glorious 
trophy of their memorable triumph.^ 

The military results of this conquest were very great. 
Three hundred and twelve pieces of cannon, chiefly brass, 
were foimd upon the works of Alexandria, besides seventy- 
seven on board the ships of war. No less than 195,000 
pounds of powder, and 14,000 gun-cartridges were 
taken in the magazines ; while the soldiers who capitu- 
lated were 10,011, independent of 517 sailors and 665 
civil servants.^ The total troops indndedin the conven- 
tions of Cairo and Alexandria were above 24,000,* aU 

^ The troops who capitulated at Cairo, exclusive of civil servants, 
were — . . . . . . . 13,672 

At Alexandria, ...... 10,528 

24,2003 

which, supposing 4000 lost in the previous engagements, leaves a total of 28,000 
men to oppose the British in Egyi)t, having at their command, in heavy cannon 
and field-picecs, above 700 guns. The amount of the force w’hich the French 
had in this contest, is ascertained by the best i^ossible evidence, that of an un- 
willing witness, perfectly acquainted with the facts, and never disposed to ex- 
aggerate the amount of his beaten troops. In March ISOl,” says Xapoleou, 
*'the English disembarked an army of 18,000 men, without artillery or cavalry 
horaes ; it should have been destroyed. The army, vanquished after six months 
of false manoeuvres, was disembarked on the shores of Provence siill 24,000 
strong. Wlien Xapoleon quitted it, in the end of August 1799, it amounted in 
all to 28, 500 men. As the British and Allied forces did not enter simultaneously 
into action, but, on the contrary, at an interval of several months from each 
other, the victory must have remained -with the French if they had had a 
» general of capacity at their head, who knew how to avail himself skilfully of 
the advantages of his central position.”^ The British forces which came with 


Sir Ralph Abercromby were — .... 

16,599 

Landed in April, . . . . 

3,000 

Came with Sir David Baird, .... 

5,919 

Total British and Indian troops, 

25,518 5 


The army of the Grand Yizier, which advanced against Cairo after the battle 
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tried reterans of France ; an astonishing success to have chap. 

been achieved by a British force ■which had hardly ever 1 

seen a shot fired, and which, even including those who 
came up from India six weeks after Cairo had surren- 
dered, never amounted to the same numerical strength. 

After the reduction of Alexandiua, the greater part of 
the army, with General Hutchinson, returned to Eng- sir David 
land, leaving twelve thousand men, including the Indian S’thr'''*' 
troops, to secure the country until a general peace. The 
European officers and soldiers were much struck by the 
luxury of their comrades in the Indian service, and, ac- 
customed to sleep on the bare sand, with no other cover- 
ing than a tented canopy, beheld with astonishment the 
numerous retainers and sumptuous equipages which at- 
tested the magnificence of Asiatic warfare. But Sir 
David Bau'd soon showed that, if his troops had adopted ^ 
the pacific habits of the soldiers of Darius, they had 177. Aiin. 
not forgotten the martial qualities of those of Alex- fsl' 
ander,^ and their morning exercises in the camp of 

of Alexandria, was only 14,000 strong, and in such a state of disorganisation 
as to be capable of effecting very little in the field and the corps which 2 Wilson, 
landed at Rosetta numbered only 6000 men, and effected very little against the 
enemy. When, therefore, it is recollected that the campaign wus really con- 
cluded by the capitulation of General Belliard at Cairo on the 26th June, that 
the forces from the Red Sea only landed at Cosseir on the 8th July, and arrived 
at Cairo on the 10th August, and consequently that the contest was decided 
by 19,500 British against 28,000 French, having the advantage of a central 
position, and possession of all the fortified places in the countrv^ it must bo 
admitted that modern history has few more glorious achievements to com- 
memorate. 

This being the first great disaster which the Republicans had sustained by 
land since the commencement of the Revolution, and it having fallen on so 
distinguished a portion of their army as that which had gone through the 
Italian and Egyptian campaigns, they have been indefatigable in their endea- 
vours to underrate the credit due to the English troops on the occasion ; for- 
getting, that if the British acted feebly, what must the French have done, when, 
with such a superiority of force, they were compelled to capitulate 1 It is true, 
that the movements of Hutchinson after the battles of 21st March were slow 
and cautious ; but that they were not unreasonably so, is proved by the con- 
sideration that he had to advance with less than half his army against a force 
at Grand Cairo which amounted to 13,000 men, and could send 10,000 into the 
field, and that even after all he arrived at the scene of action, and concluded 
the capitulation of Cairo, six weeks before the arrival of the troops from the 3 wiison. 
Red Sea, with no more than 4500 Europeans, and a disorderly rabble of 158. 

25,000 Turks, hardly provided with any battering train,''* All the ingenuity of 
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Alexandria exhibited a combination of actmty and dis- 
cipline never surpassed by the finest troops of the west- 
ern world. 

The expulsion of the French from Egypt was followed 
by a piece of treachery on the part of the Ottomans, 
which, if not firmly resisted by the English commander, 
would have brought indelible disgrace on the British 
name. The Turkish government, aware of the insecure 
tenure by which their authority in Egypt was held, as 
long as the beys retained their ascendency in the 
country, had secretly resolved upon extirpating them; 
and in order to carry this design into effect, seven of the 
chiefs were invited to Alexandria, to hold a conference 
with the Capitan Pasha, by whom they were received 
with every demonstration of respect, and invited on 
board a British vessel. But when they got into the 
boats which were to convey them thither, they took 
fright, and desired to be returned ashore ; and this having 
been refused, a struggle ensued, in the course of which 
three of the beys were killed, and four Avounded. This 
frightful violation of aU public faith, though by no means 
unusual among Asiatic despots, excited the most lively 
indignation in the British army. General Hutchinson 
immediately put his troops under arms, and made such 


the French cannot got I’id of the important fact, that, by Hutchinson’s advance 
to Ramanieh, he separated their armies at Cairo and Alexandria from each 
other, and enabled him, with a force greatly inferior to the two taken together, 
to ho superior to both at the point of attack — the surest test, as Hapoleon 
justly observes, of a good general. The British officers, after Alexandria was 
taken, discovered that the works on the heights of Hicopolis, and, in particular, 
forts Cretin and Caffiirolli, were in such a state that they could have opposed 
no effectual resistance to a vigorous attack, and they "were thus led to regret 
that they had been induced by their imposing appearance to relinquish the 
active pursuit of their advantages before Menou’s arrival on the 13th March 
hut if they had done so, and Alexandria had thereby fallen, it is doubtful 
whether the ultimate success of the expedition would not have been endaur 
gered; as it would have only deprived the enemy of 4000 men, and led to the 
concentration of the remainder, above 20,000 strong, in the central position at 
Cairo, from whence they might have destroyed either the Grand Vizier, Sir B. 
Baird, or General Hutchinson, as they successively approached the interior of 
Egypt, whereas, by the retention of Alexandria, that dispersion of force was occa- 
sioned which ultimately proved fatal to them in the campaign. 
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energetic remonstrances to the Capitan Pasha,' that he chap. 

was obliged to surrender np the four beys who had been _! 1 

wounded, and the bodies of the slain, who were inteiTcd 
with military honours at Alexanch'ia. This resolute 
conduct completely cleared the British from all imputa- 
tion of having been accessory to the intended massacre, 
though it was far from allaying the indignant feelings of 
the English officers, many of whom openly declared that 
the Capitan Pasha should have been seized in the centre 
ot ills camp, and liiing oy tlie yard-ami of the frigate 
to which he intended to have conveyed the victims of his rT.i73,mi 
treachery.^ 

When left to their own resources, however, the Marne- 
lute chiefs were totally unable to maintain their former change in 
government in Egypt. Many of them had fallen in the jnent'’rf'”' 
contest with France : their I’edoubtable cavalry had 
perished; and out of the whole militia of the province, 
scarcely two thousand could be mustered in arms when 
the Europeans withdrew. They were compelled to re- 
linquish, therefore, their old sovereignty on the banks of 
the Nile, and accept the offer of the Grand Seignior, to 
surrender on favourable terms the province into the hands 
of the Osmanlis. A pasha was established, who soon 
became the real sovereign of the country, and long con- 
trived, by the regular payment of his tribute, to main- 
tain himself undisturbed in his dominions. Under his 
able and undivided administration, order began to re- 
appear out of chaos; life became comparatively secure; 
though excessive taxation was established and the national 
resom’ces were prodigiously augmented. By this means 
one singular and lasting consequence resulted from the 
French residence in Egypt. The old anarchical tyranny 
of the Mamelukes was destroyed; a powerful government 
established on the banks of the Nile, which, in the end, 
crushed the Wahabees in Arabia, extended itself over 
Spia as far as the defiles of Mount Taurus, and was 
only prevented, by the intervention of France and Russia, 
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OHAP. from utterly OTerturning the dominion of the Osmanhs. 
Thus everything conspired to bring about the great 
Oriental Revolution of the nineteenth century. The 
power of the Turks, the chief bulwark of Mahometanism, 
was weakened alike by the victories of the French and 
the conquests of their opponents ; and the Crescent, long 
triumphant in the East, wa,s at length struck down, not 
less by the ultimate effects of the ambition of the Re- 
publicans, who ridiculed every species of devotion, than 
by the enthusiasm of the Muscovites, who sought an 
entrance to Pai’adise through the breach of Constan- 
tinople. 

But neither of the victorious states foresaw these re- 

48 . 

nxtrava- motc cousequenccs, which as yet lay buried in the womb 
mgsinTon- of fate; and the demonstrations of joy at the sun’ender of 
SSdra Alexandria were as ardent on the shores of the Bosphorus 
ev Su banks of the Thames. The cannon of the Seraglio 

were fired, the city was splendidly illuminated, medals 
were struck to be distributed among the English who had 
served in Egypt ; and a palace was built for the British 
ambassador at Pera, as a lasting monument of the grati- 
tude of the Ottoman empire. In London, the public 
thankfulness, if less noisy, was still more sincere. The 
people of England hailed this great achievement as a 
couutei-poise to all the disasters of the war; as a humi- 
liation of France on that element where it had been so 
long victorious, and a check to its ambition in that 
quarter where its hopes had been most sanguine ; as the 
harbinger of those greater triumphs which would await 
them, if the enemy should carry into execution their long- 
threatened invasion of the British islands. Under the 


influence of these sentiments the early disasters of the 
war were forgotten ; the fears, the asperity of former 
times, were laid aside; and the people, satisfied with hav- 
1 Am Ee redeemed their honour in military warfare by one 
great triumph, looked forward without anxiety to the 


cessation of the contest,^ in the firm belief that they could 
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renew it witliout apprehension whenever the national chap. 
safety required that it should he resumed. ' 

Although the French were thus expelled from Egypt, 
it was not without the greatest efforts on the part of Great myai 
Napoleon to preserve so important an acquisition, that it Xapoieon to 
eluded his grasp. By great exertions a squadron of seven 
ships ’ of the hne and five fngates, having on board six 
thousand men and vast supplies of all sorts, had been 
made ready for sea, and sailed from Brest in the begin- 
ning of January; it eluded the vigilance of two British Jan. 7- 
squadrons, the first of four, the second of five ships of the 
line, which were detached in pursuit under Sir John 
Borlase Warren and Sir Richard Bickorton, passed the 
Straits of Gibraltar, and crept along the coast of Africa, 
almost to within sight of the Pharos of Alexandria. But 
there one of its frigates, the Afiicaine, was encountered 
and captured by the English frigate Phoebe, of equal 
force ; and the admiral, discouraged by this disaster, and 
alarmed at the accounts he received of the strength of 
Lord Keith’s squadron off the coast of Egypt, which, 
united to that of Bickerton, now amounted to seventeen 
sail of the line, renounced his enterprise, and returned to 
Toulon. The frigates of the two squadrons came in sight 
of each other ; but though Warren had only four sail of 
the line, Gantheaume persisted in thinking it was a much 
larger force, and hastened hack. One of his frigates, 
however, the Regen^r^ passed, under false colours, 
through the British fleet, and made its way into Alex- 
andria : and two other frigates, the Justice and Egyp- 
tienne, set sail from Toulon, and succeeded in reaching 
Alexandria with four hundred soldiers on board, without 
encountering any of the English squadrons. This the 
First Consul considered as decisive evidence that the 
whole, if directed with equal skill, might have reached the 
same destination. Gantheaume, therefore, received posi- 
tive orders to put again to sea, and at all hazards to 
attempt the relief of Egypt. He set sail accordingly on 
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CHAP, the 20th March, ayoided Sir John Borlase Warren’s 
squadron, which he met off Sardinia, and continued his 
route towai’ds the coast of Africa ; but Warren instantly 
““ ‘ made sail in the same direction, and arrired off Alex- 

1 Thiers iii ^iSd April. No sooner was the French 

ii, 42. ’ admiral informed of this, than he again turned about, and 
regained Toulon without any disaster.^ 

Irritated beyond measure by these repeated failures, 
Third on- Napoleon transmitted peremptory orders to the admiral 
to put to sea a third time, and endeavour, at aU hazards, 
fortherdief fo couvey the reinforcements he had on board into Alex- 
andria. He set sail accordingly on the 20th May, threw 
succours in passing to the Republican force besieging 
Porto Ferraio in the isle of Elba; increased his squadron 
by three frigates prepared for him by General Soult at 
Brundusium, and arrived in sight of the coast of Eg)q)t, 
for the third time, on the 8th J une. One of his brigs, the 
Heliopolis, reached Alexandria on the day following; but 
when Gantheaume was beginning preparations for land- 
ing the troops on the sands to the westward of that town, 
his look-out frigates made signals that the English fleet, 
consisting of forty sail, of which eighteen were of the 
line, was approaching. It was no longer possible to effect 
the object of the expedition ; in a few houi'S longer the 
squadron would be enveloped in the enemy’s fleet, and 
the landing of the troops on the desert shore, without 
stores or provisions, would expose them to certain destruc- 
tion. Gantheaume, therefore, refused to accede to the 
wishes of the officers of the army, who were desirous to 
incur that perilous alternative, and made sail again for 
June 24. the coast of France. On his route homewards he fell in 
Swiftsure, of seventy-four guns, which Captain 
jom ’Iv HalloweU defended long with his accustomed gallantry; 
3^3®. but he was at length obliged to surrender to the vast 
W8, m.' superiority of the Republican force, and with this trophy 
1801,241 the admiral regained the harbour of Toulon.^ The 
French journals, long accustomed to continued disasters 
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afc sea, celebrated this gleam of success as a memorable chap. 
triumpb, and loudly boasted of the skill vith 'wbicb tbeir . ' ' ' ' 
fleet bad trayersed the Mediterranean and axoided the 
Eiiglish squadrons : “ a melancholy reflection,^’ says the 
historian of Napoleon, “ for a country and its admirals, 

Y'hen skiU in avoiding a combat is held equivalent to a 
victory.” 

This effort, ho’«"ever, Tvas not the only one made by the 
j First Consul for the relief of Egypt. His design was to Nav-aiaction 

sujeport Gantheaume by a combined squadron of fifteen AigesiiiS°^ 
ships of the line, drawn from the harbours of France and 
Spain. For this purpose great efforts had been made by 
the Spanish marine : six ships of the line at Cadiz had 
been jflaced under the orders of the French admiral, 
Dumanoir; and six others had reached that harbour from 
Ferrol, while the English blockading squadrons, under 
i Sir John Borlase 'VYarren and Sir Richard Bickerton, had 

i left their stations off these harbours in search of Admiral 

I Gantheaume ; and Admiral Linois, with three ships of 

I the line, was to join them from Toulon. The British 

I government, justly alarmed at such a concentration of 

i, force in the Isle of Leon, hastily despatched Sir James 

; Saumarez with seven ships of the line and two frigates, 

to resume the blockade of Cadiz and he had hardly 
I arrived off the harbour’s mouth, when advices were 

received that Admiral Linois, with three ships of the line 
and one frigate, was approaching from the Mediterranean. June is. 
No sooner did the French admiral find that the blockade 
of Cadiz had been re-established by a force superior to 
I his own, than he abandoned all hope of effecting the pre- 

\ scribed junction, and fell back to Algesiraz bay, where he 

, took shelter under the powerful batteries which defend 

its coasts. Thither he was followed by Sir J ames Sau- ^ ..._ 

marez, whose squadron was now reduced to six ships of 
the line by the detachment of one of his vessels to the ii8, iso.’ 
i mouth of the Guadalquiver.i The British admiral resolved ses!' 

f upon an immediate attack, notwithstanding that the forts, 
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and batteries, and gun-boats, now manned by gunners 
from the French ships, presented the most formidable 
appearance. 

The British fleet stood into the bay, led by Captain 
Hood in the Venerable, with springs on their cables; and 
in a short time the action began. The Audacious and 
Pompey, successiTely approaching, gallantly took their 
stations alongside of the French vessels, between tliem 
and the batteries on shore. The wind, howerer, fell 
shortly after the leading ships got into action, so as to 
prevent the remainder of the squadron from advancing to 
their suppori ; and when at length a light breeze from 
the south enabled the Hannibal to work into the scene of 
danger, she grounded in such a situation as to be exposed 
to the shot of the French squadron on one side, and of 
the formidable batteries of Almirante and St Jago on the 
other ; while fourteen gun-boats, securely posted under her 
stern, kept up with great vigour a destructive raking fire, 
to which no return could be made. To complete the 
disaster, the wind totally failed soon after, so as to render 
it impossible for the other vessels, notwithstanding the 
utmost efibrts, to render any effectual assistance ; and 
the boats, which had been destined to storm the batteries 
on the islands, were all required to tow the line-of-battle 
ships which were still afloat, so as to bring their broad- 
sides to bear upon the enemy. The Pompey also was so 
severely raked by the batteries and gun-boats that she 
became unmanageable, and required to be towed out of 
fire by the other vessels. After several gallant attempts, 
therefore, on the part of Sir James Saumarez and his 
squadron, to throw themselves between the batteries and 
the grounded vessel, they were compelled to draw oflF, 
leaving her to her fate, and, after an honourable resistance, 
she struck her colours.^ 

The loss of the British in killed and woxmded in this 
action was 361, that on the part of the French and 
Spaniards, 686; but the unwonted occurrence of the 
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retreat of the former, and the capture of one of their 
line-of-battle ships, diffused the most extraordinary joy 
throughout France, in which the Fu’st Consul warmly 
participated.* It was publicly announced at the theatres, 
and in the gazette issued on the occasion, that three French 
sail of the hue had completely defeated six British, and 
captured one of their number — without the slightest men- 
tion of the batteries on shore, to which the Spanish official 
account, with more justice, ascribed the failure of the 
attack.! But these transports were of short duration, 
and an awful catastrophe was destined to close, for the 
present, the naral strife between the two nations. After 
the battle, the English fleet repaired to Gibraltar, and 
the utmost efforts were made, night and day, to get the 
squadron again ready for sea. But it was found that 
the Pompey was so much damaged that she could not be 
set afloat in time, and therefore her crew were distributed 
through the other Tessels; and on the morning of the 12th 
July, the fleet stood out to sea to arenge the affront they 
had receiTed.^ Meanw'hile the Spanish squadron at 
Cadiz, consisting of six ships of the line and three frigates, 
two of the former bearing 112 guns each, had joined the 

* The First Consul,” says the Duchess of Abrantes, “ recounted this tri- 
umph to us with the most lively satisfaction, with eyes literally overflowing 
with joy at this unlooked-for event. Naval victories were rare at that period, 
and Napoleon felt the full satisfaction arising from this one. Admiral Liiiois 
received the sole recompense which it was in his power at that period to 
bestow— a sabre of honour. All those who have nairowly studied the character 
of Napoleon, must have seen that the ruling passion of his great mind was the 
humbling of England. It was his constant object of study; and I can safely 
affirm that, during the fourteen yeai-s that he held the reins of power, during 
which I certainly saw him very frequently, he was constantly set upon that 
object, and passionately desirous of the glory which it would produce. He 
constantly thought that he could give France the means of combating that 
power on equal terms, and subduing it ; all his measures tended towa3.'ds that 
end.”— D’Abeantes, v. 254, 256. 

f The action,” says the Madrid Gazette extraordinaiy, was ’vevj obstinate 
and bloody on both sides, and likewise on the part of our batteries, which 
decided the fate of the day. It is to the hot and sustained fire of fort St 
Jago that we owe the capture of the English ship; for her hold manoeuvre of 
attempting to pass between the French admiral’s ship and the shore made her 
ground, and, notwithstanding the utmost exertions to get her afloat, it was found 
impossible, and the fire of the batteries very soon compelled her to strike.” — 
See James, iii. 173. 
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shattered French fleet in Algesiraz bay ; and the combined 
force Tvas moving towards the Isle of Leon, at the time 
that the English squadron, consisting of fire ships of the 
line and one frigate, was working out of the harbour of 
Gibraltar. 

Nothing in war could he conceived more animating 
than the circumstances under which the British fleet then 
set forth to redeem the honour of their flag. The com- 
bined squadron, consisting of nine ships of the line and 
four frigates, was proudly and leisurely moving towards 
Cadiz, with all sails set and a favourable wind, bearing 
with them their prize, the Hannibal, which they had con- 
trived to get afloat, in tow of the Indienne frigate. The 
anxiety of the British sailors to rescue her from their 
hands was indescribable ; the day was clear, the rock cover- 
ed with spectators, and loud shouts hailed every successive 
British vessel which cleared the pier-head of Gibraltar to 
proceed on the perilous service. The mole, the quays, the 
batteries, the cliffs, were crowded with anxious multitudes, 
eager to witness the approaching conflict; the band of 
the Admirals ship, the Caesar, played the popular air, 
“ Come, cheer up, my lads, ’tis to glory we steer,” while 
the military bands of tlie garrison made the rock re-echo 
with the notes of “ Britons, strike home !” So thrilling 
was the interest of the scene, so overpowering the feelings 
which it excited, that the foreigners who witnessed it 
wished they had been Englishmen ; and even the wounded 
begged to be taken on board to share in the honours of 
the approaching conflict.^ 

It was in truth a proud sight for the English garrison 
to behold their fleet, of five ships of the line, only ten 
days after a bloody encounter, again put to sea to give 
chase to an enemy’s squadron of nine line-of-battle ships, 
six of which were perfectly uninjured, and which con- 
tained two three-deckers of stupendous magnitude. The 
Hannibal soon fell astern, and, with the frigate which had 
her in tow, returned to Algesiraz; but the remainder of 
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tlie squadron cleared Cabritta point, and stood a^vay, as chap. 
darkness set in, with all sail towards Cadiz. At ten at 
night, a fresh breeze filled the sails of the English fleet; 
they gained rapidly on the enemy, and Sir James gare 
orders that they should engage the first vessels which they 
could overtake. At eleven, the leading ship, the Superb, 
steering right between the Real Carlos and San Herme- 
negildo, both of 1 1 2 guns, opened its fire on the first of 
these vessels. The first broadside, wdiich was wholly 
unexpected, from the approach of the English vessel not 
being perceived in the dark, brought down part of the 
masts and rigging of the Real Carlos, which fell athwart 
the bows of the Superb ; and the next set the sails thus 
lying across, which had been recently tarred, on fire. The 
flames, fanned by the tempestuous gale, spread with 
frightful rapidity, and the remaining masts and rigging 
were in a few minutes in a blaze. Deeming this gigantic 
adversary so far disabled that she must fall into the 
hands of the remainder of the fleet as they came up, the 
Superb passed on, and in half an hour overtook and en- 
gaged the St- Antoine, of 74 guns, which soon struck her 
colours. The Caesar and V enerable came up in succession, 
and the chase was continued aU night, in the midst of a 
tempestuous gale, by the light of the discharges which at 
intervals flashed through the gloom, and the awful con- 
flagration of the burning ship, which gleamed upon the 
waves for miles around.^ But while the sailors were ^Thiers* 


making the greatest efforts, and constantly nearing the rEmkli;. 
enemy, a terrible catastrophe occurred, which for a mo- 
ment daunted the stoutest hearts. The Superb, after 
having disabled the Real Carlos on her starboard, passed 
on, poured a broadside on the larboard into the San 
Hermenegildo, also of 1 12 guns, and soon outstripped both 
her first-rate antagonists. The English captain was no 
sooner past the last of these vessels than he extinguished 
all the lights on board and ceased firing; so that his ship 
was lost sight of in the dark, and the Spaniards saw only 
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tlieir OTO vessels, botli of which were still firing, unaware 
that the enemy had passed on. In the darkness of the 
night, mutually mistaking each other for an enemy, they 
got involved in a mortal combat; the violence of the wind 
spread the flames from the one to the other, the heavens 
were ihuminated by the awful conflagration, and at mid- 
night they both blew up with an explosion so tremendous 
as to shake Cadiz to its foundations, and spread a thrill 
of hoiTor through every soul that witnessed it. Out of 
two thousand men, of whom their crews consisted, not 
more than 250 were saved by the English boats, the 
remainder being blown into the air, or lost in the waves 
on that tempestuous night.^* 

When morning dawned, both fleets were extremely 
scattered, the Venerable and Thames being far ahead of 
the rest of the British squadron, and the French ship 
Formidable, of eighty guns, ia the rear of the French fleet, 
at some distance from the remainder of their vessels. 
The British ships instantly gave chase, and soon brought 
her to action. It began within musket-shot ; and shortly 
the hostile ships were abreast of each other, within pistol 
range, and a tremendous fire was kept up on both sides. 
Undismayed by the superiority of the force brought 
against him, the French captain, Tronde, made the most 
gallant resistance, which was soon rendered equal, by the 
Thames unavoidably falling behind, and dropping out of 
the action. The fii'e of the Venerable, however, directed 
at the hull of her opponent, was beginning to tell severely 
on the enemy’s crew, when the French gunners, by a 
fortunate discharge, succeeded in bringing down her main- 


* It is asserted by M. Thiers in his Histoire du Consulat et de TEmpire/* 
that the Spanish ship Real Carlos was set on fire by red-hot shot, heated for 
that purpose on hoard the Superb. This is an entire mistake. The fire arose 
from the sails of the Spanish ship taking fire from the broadside of the Superb, 
as she passed, almost touching her first-rate antagonist. There was not a 
heated shot fired from the Superb, nor any furnace for heating them on board. 
See a very interesting letter, from Mr Outram, the surgeon of the vessel at the 
time, in The Olasgm Cowner, 15th. October 1845,* and Thiers* JTistoire du 
Cmuulat et de VBmjgire, iii. 127, 128. 
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mast, and with it most of her rigging, so that she fell chap. 
behind, and soon afterwards her other masts went by the 
board, and she struck on the shoals of San Pedro.* In 
this desperate situation Captain Hood still maintained a 
contest with the stern-chasers of the Formidable, and 
gave time for two other ships of the line to come up; 
upon the appearance of which the enemy relinquished 
their design of attacking the disabled vessel, and, crowd- 
ing all sail, stood in for Cadiz harbour, where they were 
soon after moored in safety. The intelligence of this 
bold and fortunate engagement, in which a British fleet 
so severely handled an enemy’s squadron of nearly double 
its own force, excited the greater joy in Great Britain, 
that the preceding failure in Algesiraz bay had somewhat “*• 
mortified a people, nursed by long-continued success to Ann. mg. 
unreasonable expectations of constant triumph on their 
favourite element. On the other hand, the frightful 
catastrophe which befell their two first-rate men-of-war 
spread the utmost consternation through the Spanish pen- 
insula, and increased that strong repugnance wliich the 127, isoi 
Castilian youth had long manifested for the naval service.^ 

Contemporaneous with these maritime operations was 
a measure from which Napoleon anticipated much in the Attack of 
way of forming a counterpoise to the vast colonial acqui- 
sitions made by Great Britain during the war ; and this spd*n 
Avas an attack upon Portugal, the ancient and tried aUy 
of England. The French, according to their own admis- 
sion, had no cause of complaint against that power ; the 
only motive of the war was to provide an equivalent to 
the maritime conquests of England. “We only wished,” 

An incident^ higlily cbaractenstic of tlic English, sailors, oceiiiTed in this 
action. In its voyage through tlie Meditferraueaa, the French fleet had fallen 
in witli, and captured, the hidg Speedy, of fourteen guns, commanded by Cap- 
tain Loed Cooheane, and that gallant officer, with his little crew, was on board 
the Formidable when the action took place in the bay of Algesiraz, At every 
broadside the vessel received from the English, these brave men gave tlmee 
cheers, regardless alike of the threats of instant, death from the French if they 
continued so unseemly an intemiption, and the obvious danger that they them- 
selves might he sent to the bottom by the discharges of their friends. 

VOL. V. 2 Q 
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CHAP, sajs Bignon, “ to enter that kingdom in order to leare it, 
and stipulate as the condition of that retreat some con- 
siderahle concession from Great Britain.” The most 
obvious means of effecting this object was to interest 
Spain in its execution, and this was adroitly managed by 
the First Consul. In the treaty of Lun^ville, as already 
observed, it had been stipulated that the grand-duchy of 
Tuscany should be ceded by the Austrian family, and 
erected into a separate principality in favour of Bon 
Louis, a prince of the Spanish family ; and that duchy 
was soon after constituted a royal domain, under the title 
of the kingdom of Etruria. Europe was at a loss at first 
to divine what was the motive for this sudden condition 
in favour of the Spanish house of Bourbon ; but it was 
soon made manifest, when it appeared that a treaty had 
been concluded between France and Spain, the object of 
Oct. 1,1800. which was, “ to compel the court of Lisbon to separate 
iBign.ii.io. itself from the alliance of Great Britain, and cede, till the 
isogesl,' conclusion of a general peace, a fourth of its territory to 
the French and Spanish forces.” ^ 

This flagrant and unprovoked invasion of the rights of 
Napokin’s a pacific State took place, at the very time when France 
was loudly proclaiming the principles of the Aiuned Neu- 
trality, and the utter injustice of one belligerent inter- 
fering with the trade or alliances of independent .powers. 
But it soon appeared that the First Consul’s tenderness 
for neutral rights was aU on one element, where he was 
weakest ; and that on the other, where his power was 
weUnigh irresistible, he was prepared to go the utmost 
length of warlike aggression, and compel every other state 
to enter into his projects of hostility against Great Britain. 
Dec. 1800. So early as BecemW ISQO, when the victory of Hohen- 
linden had relieved him of all anxiety on the side of 
Germany, he had given orders for the formation of an 
army of observation at Bordeaux, which gradually drew 
MaToh 8 , towards the Pyrenees, and was increased to twenty thou- 
1801. sand men. This was followed, some months afterwards. 
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by a declaration of \rar on the pai-t of Spain, against the chap. 
court of Lisbon. The ostensible grounds of complaint on 
which this stop was rested, was the refusal by the court 
of Lisbon to ratify a peace with France, signed by its 
plenipotentiary in 1797; accompanied with a complaint 
that she had furnished protection to the English fleets 
and sailors, and insulted the French in the harbour of 
Carthagena. The real reasons for the war were very dif- 
ferent. “ The courts of Lisbon and Madiid,” says the 
Fi’cnch historian, “ united by recent intermarriages, had 
no real subjects of dispute. They were drawn into the 
contest because the one was attached to the pohtical 
system of France, the other to that of Great Britain.”^ iBign.ii.ii. 
The real object of the First Consul was to secure, by 
conquests in Portugal, more adyantageous terms of peace 
with Great Britain. On such successes, and a victory in 
Egypt, he was aware the conditions to be obtained mainly 
depended. Spain was at this time entirely under the 
guidance of the Prince of the Peace — a vain and ambi- 
tious favourite, who had risen from an obscure origin, by 
court intrigue, to an elevation little short of the throne, 
and who threw himself willingly into the arms of France, 
in order to seek an effectual support against the pride 
and patriotism of the Castilian noblesse, who were ex- s 
ceedingly jealous of his authority. Guided by such a 
ruler, Spain made herself the wilhng instrument of France ssf. 
in this tyrannical aggression. She afterwards expiated her ei, sh 
fault by torrents of blood.^ 

In this extremity the Portuguese government naturally 
turned to England for support, and offered, if that power The Pohn- 
would send an army of twenty-five thousand men, to give ^ 
her the command of the native forces. Had it been in the ^Hch u 
power of Great Britain to have acceded to this offer, the 
desperate struggle of the Peninsula might have been 

* ‘ Tout depend/^ ^crivait M. Otto, ' de deux choses : Tarm^e Anglaise 

sera-t-elle battue en Egypte? TEspague marcherart-elle franchemeut centre le 
Portugal? H^tez-vous, obtenez ces deux r^sultats, ou Tun des deux, et vous 
aurez la plus belle paix du monde/ ” — Thiees, iii. 28, 
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accelerated by eiglit years, and tlie triumphs of Busaco 
and Vinieira hare graced the conclusion of the first part of 
the Avar. But it vas thought impossible to make such an 
effort : her chief disposable force was already engaged in 
Egypt ; and the great contest in the north, as yet unde- 
cided, required all the means which were at the disposal 
of her government. AH that could be done, therefore, 
was to send a few regiments to Lisbon, with a loan of 
£300,000, in order if possible to procime a respite from 
the impending danger till the general peace, which, it was 
already foreseen, could not be far distant. ^ 

Deprived in this manner of any effectual external aid, 
the Portuguese government, to appearance at least, was 
not wanting to its ancient renown. An animated pro- 
. clamation was put forth, in which the people were re- 
minded of their ancestors’ heroic resistance to the Romans, 
and their imperishable achievements in the southern hemi- 
sphere ; new armaments were ordered, works hastily con- 
structed, a levy en masse called forth, and the plate bor- 
rowed from the churches to aid government in carrying 
on the means of defence. But during all this show of 
resistance, there was a secret understanding between the 
courts of Lisbon and Madrid. The regular troojDS on the 
frontier, about twenty thousand strong, were scarcely in- 
creased by a single soldier ; and when, in the end of May, 
the Spanish army of thirty thousand combatants invaded 
the country, they experienced hardly any resistance. 
Jnrumenha and Olivenza at once opened their gates ; 
Campo Mayor, though amply provided with everything 
requisite to sustain a siege, only held out a fortnight ; and 
the Portuguese, flying in disorder, made haste to throw the 
Tagus between them and the enemy. Even Elvas, which 
j never lowered its colours in a more glorious subsequent 
’ strife, surrendered; and in a fortnight after the war com- 
. menced, this coUusive contest was terminated by the sig- 
nature of preliminaries of peace at Abrantes.^ By this 
treaty, which was ratified on 29th September, Olivenza, 
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with its circEEijacoiit territory, was ceded to Spain, and chap. 
the ports of Portugal were shxit against the English 
flag. 1801 - 

No sooner were the terms of this treaty known in 
France, than the First Constd refused to ratify them. Not whi* tho 
that he had either any animosity or cause of complaint Ifees 
against the cabinet of Lisbon, but that by this pacification 
the main object of the war was lost — namely, the occupa- 
tion of such a portion of the Portuguese territory by the 
French troops, as might giye weight to the demands of 
France for restitution of her conquered colonies from 
Great Britain. The French army of observation, accord- 
ingly, under Lcclerc and St-Cyr, five-and-twenty thou- 
sand strong, which had advanced to Ciudad Rodrigo, 
entered Portugal, invested Almeida, and threatened both 
Lisbon and Oporto. Menacing letters were despatched Jane 28. 
to the Prince of the Peace by the First Consul, who openly 
declared that if the Spanish corps, fifteen thousand strong, 
stationed at Salamanca, made a single step in advance, 
he would consider it as a declaration of war, and that, 
in that event, the last hour of the Spanish monarchy 
had struck.* The Portuguese government now com- 
menced serious preparations ; six sail of the line were 
detached from Lisbon to reinforce the English blockading 
squadron oflT Cadiz, and such efforts as the time would 
admit were made to reinforce the army on the frontier. 

But the contest was too unequal ; and England, antici- 
pating the seizure of the Continental dominions of the 
house of Braganza, had already taken possession of the 
island of Madeira, to seem-e its colonial dominions from 

* “ Lc billet dll General Prince de la Paix cst si ridicule qii’ii nc mt^rite pas 
une serieuse repoiisc. Mais si cc prince, acliete par I’Anglctcrre, entrainait lc 
roi ct la reine dans des mcsiires contraires ^ riiomieiu' et aux intiji’fits de la Ee- 
piibliquG, la derniere beure de lamonarcMc Espagnolc aiirait souika Mon inten- 
tion est, que les troupes Pranf;aises restent en Espagne jusqii’aii moment ou la 
paix de la R6publiqiiG sera faitc avec le Portugal. Le moindre niouveinent 
des troupes Espagnoles, ayantpour but do sc rapprocher des troupes Fran^aises, 
serait consid4r6 coinme une declaration de guen’e.’^ — IN'apoleon auit Mmwtre 
des Belatiom JExUrieures^ lOtli July 1801; Thiees, iii. 163, 
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insult, -when tlie tempest was ayerted by external events. 
The near approach of an accommodation between France 
and England, made it a greater object for the First Con- 
sul to extend his colonial acquisitions, than to enlarge his 
conquests on the continent of Europe ; while the arrival 
of a convoy with a great supply of silver from Brazil, gave 
the Portuguese government the means both of satisfying 
his pecuniary demands, and gratifying the cupidity of his 
inferior agents. To use the words of a French histo- 
rian — “ The Portuguese government, holding the purse, 
threw it at the feet of the robbers, and thus saved itself 
from destruction.”^ 

Bribes were liberally bestowed on tbe French generals,* 
and so completely did this seasonable siipply remove all 
difficulties that a treaty was soon concluded, in virtue of 
which Olivenza, with its territory, was confirmed to Spain ; 
the harbours of Portugal were closed against English ships, 
both of war and commerce; one half of Guiana, as far as 
the Carapanatuba stream, was ceded to France, and tbe 
commerce of the Republic was placed on the same footing 
as that with the most favoured nations. By a less honour- 
able and secret article, the immediate payment of tv'enty 
million francs (£800,000) was made the condition of the 
retreat of the French troops. As the war approached a 
termination, the anxiety of Napoleon to procure equiva- 
lents for the English colonial acquisitions became more 
vehement. Talleyrand’s letters to tbe Prince of the Peace, 
insisting on the cession of Trinidad by Spain, in pursuance 
of Napoleon’s instructions, were of the most menacing 
kind-^t With the same view, as already noticed, he made 

* Leclerc got five million francs, or £200,000, for liis own sliare. — H ard. 
viii. 136. 

+ L’Espagne a fait, pour me servir d’une de ses expressions, avec hypocrisie 
la guerre centre le Portugal : elle veut dSfinitivement la paix, Le Prince de la 
Paix est, ^ ce qu'on nous mande, en pourparlers avec Angieterre. line rupture 
avec Bspagne est une menace risible quand nous avons ses vaisseaux i Brest, et 
que nos troupes sont dans le coeur du royaume. L’Espagne n’a qu’une 
cbose h, faire— e’est mettre ^ notre disposition Tile de la Tianitg, dans ies 
stipulations avec Angieterre,”— -M, TalJjEyrand m Ministre de la France a 
. Mad/rid, 9tli July 1801 ; Thiebs, iii. 167. 
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propositions to Prussia to seize Hanover: an insidious chap. 
though tempting offer, vrhich he frequently after renewed, 
which would have rendered that power permanently a 
dependant on Fi-ance, and totally altered the balance of 
European politics. But the Prussian cabinet had good 
sense enough, at that time at least, to see that no such 
gi-atuitous act of spoliation was likely to prove a perma- 
nent acquisition, and declined the proposal. 

Meanwhile Naiioleon, I'elieved by the treaty of Lune- 
ville from all apprehensions of a serious Continental Prepa™- 
struggle, bent all his attention to Great Britain, and itvasu; 
made serious preparations for invasion on his own side 
of the Channel. Though not of the gigantic character 
which they assumed in a later period of the contest, 
after the renewal of the war, these efforts wnre of a kind 
to excite the serious attention of the English govern- 
ment. From the mouth of the Scheldt to that of the 
Garonne, every creek and headland was fortified, so as 
to afford protection to the small craft which were creep- 
ing along the shore from all the ports of the kingdom, 
to the general rendezvous at Dunkirk and Boulogne. 

The latter harbour was the general point of assemblage ; 
gunboats and flat-bottomed praams were collected in 
great quantities, furnaces erected for heating shot, immense 
batteries constructed, and every preparation made, not 
only for a vigorous defence, but for the most energetic 
offensive operations. By an ordinance of 12th July, the 
flotilla was organised in nine divisions; and to them were 
assigned all the boats and artillerymen which had been 
attached to the armies of the Rhine and the Maine, which 
had been brought down those streams to the harbours on 
the Channel. The immensity of these preparations was 
studiously dwelt upon in the French papers ; ’nothing i 
was talked of but the approaching descent upon Great 
Britain; and fame, ever the first to sound the alarm, so 
magnified their amount, that, when a few battalions 
pitched their tents on the heights of Boulogne,^ it was 
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CHAP, TiiUTersally credited in England that the army of invasion 
was about to take its station preparatory to the threatened 
attempt. 

Tliough not participating in the vulgar illusion as to 
Apprehen- the imminence of the danger, the English government 
Sishgov- had various weighty reasons for not disregarding the 
emmeat. ppeparatious on the southern coast of the Channel. The 
fleets of Great Britain in the narrow seas were, indeed, 
so powerful, that no attempt at invasion by open force 
could be made with any chance of success;* but it was 
impossible to conceal the alarming fact, that the same 
wind which wafted the French flotilla out of its harbours 
might chain the English cruisers to theirs ; and the recent 
expeditions of Gantheaume in the Mediterranean, and 
of Hoche to the coast of Ireland, had demonstrated that, 
notwithstanding the greatest maritime superiority, it was 
impossible at all times to prevent a vigilant and active 
enemy from putting to sea during the darkness of the 
autumnal or winter months. It could not be denied 
that, even although ultimate defeat might attend a descent, 
incalculable confusion and distress would necessarily follow 
it, in the first instance. Nor were they without hopes 
that the destruction of the armament might influence the 
issue of the negotiations for peace; and that, if the Fust 
Consul saw that his flotilla was not secure from insult 
even in his own harbours, he would probably abate some- 
thing of the pretensions which his extraordinary successes 
had induced him to bring forward. The King declared 
his resolution, in the event of the enemy landing, to put 
bbnself at the head of liis troops ; and the Prince of Wales, 
38 a' pli- a most touching and honour-able letter', reiterated an 
of si£ath which he had made to his royal father in 

i. 444. ’ 1798, to be allowed to serve his country in the command 

of part of the forces.^t 

^ England at this period had fourteen ships of the line under Admiral Com- 
j wallis off Brest;, and seventeen in the G-erman Ocean observing the Dutch har- 

1 hours. — Jambs, iii. App. IS^o. 2 ; and Dumas, vii. 144. 

I" serious and awful crisis in which this countiy now stands, calls for 
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Influenced by these yiews, the British eoTernnient chap. 
prepared a powerful armament of bombs and light vessels ' ' . _ 
in the Downs, and intrusted the command to Lord 
Nelson, Avhose daring and successful exploits at the Nile Attack on 
and Copenhagen pointed him out as peculiarly fitted for an * Boutoo 
enterprise of this description. On the 1st August he set 
sail from Deal at the head of three ships of the line, two 
frigates, and thirty-five bombs, brigs, and smaller vessels, 
and stood over to the French coast. He himself strongly 
urged that the expedition, aided by a few thousand 
troops, should be sent against Flushing; but the cabinet 
resolved that it should proceed against Boulogne, and 
thither accordingly he went, much against his inclination. 

After a reconnoissance, attended with a slight cannonade 
on both sides, soon after his arrival, a more serious attack 
took place on the night of the 15th August. But in the 
interval the French line of boats had been rendered well- 
nigh unassailable. Every vessel was defended by long 
poles headed by iron spikes projecting from their sides; 
strong nettings were braced up to their lower yards; they 
were moored head and stem across the harbour-mouth in 
the strongest possible manner, chained to the ground and 
to each other, and on board each was from fifty to a hun- xiv.'sik 
dred soldiers,^ every one of whom was provided with three 

the united efforts of every British ai'm in the defence of all that can be clear 
to Englishmen, and it is with glowing pride that 1 behold the prevalence of 
this sentiment in every part of your Majesty’s donduions. Whate ver may, 
some time back, have been your Majesty’s objections to my being in tlic way of 
actual service, yet at a crisis hke this, unexampled in our history, when every 
subject in the realm is eagerly seeking for, find has his post assigned him, these 
objections will, I humbly trust, yield to tliejiressure of the times, and that your 
Majesty will be graciously pleased to call me to a station whei’ein .1 may pro\’e 
myself wortb.y of the confidence of my country, and of the high rank I holcX 
ill it, by staking my life in its defence. Death would ho preferable to being 
marked as the only man in tlio country who cannot be suffered to come foi'th on 
such an occasion. Should it bo my fate to fall in so glorious a contest, no in- 
jury could arise to the line of the succession, on account of the number happily 
remaining of your Majesty’s children. But were there fifty piinces, or only one, 
it would, in my humble opinion, he equally incumbent on them to stand 
foremost in tho ranks of danger, at so decisive a period as the present.” — 

Bbinge of Wales to George III., Auffust 3, 1801 ; Fellew’s Ztfe of Sidmouthj 
I 439, 440, 
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loaded muskets, as in defending a breach threatened with 
assault. In addition to this, the whole were immediately 
under the guns of the batteries on sliore, and erery emi- 
nence capable of bearing cannon had been armed with a 
powerful aiTay of artillery. 

Notwithstanding these formidable circumstances. Nelson 
commenced the attack at midnight in four divisions of 
boats. The second division, under Captain Parker, first 
closed with the enemy ; and in the most gallant style 
instantly endeavoured to board. But the strong netting 
baffled all their efforts, and as they were vainly endea- 
vouring to cut their way through it, discharges of mus- 
ketry from the soldiers on board killed or wounded above 
half their number, including theh gallant leader Captain 
Parker, who was desperately maimed while cheering on 
his men. The darkness of the night, and the rapidity of 
the tide, which prevented the other divisions from getting 
into action at the same time as Captain Parker’s, rendered 
the attack abortive, notwithstanding the most gallant 
efforts on the part of the seamen and marines engaged in 
the service. One of the commanders of the French chvi- 
sion behaved like a generous enemy. He hailed the 
boats as they approached, and called out in English — 
“ Let me advise you, brave Englishmen, to keep off; you 
can do nothing here ; it is only shedding the blood of 
gallant men to attempt it.” After four hours of gallant 
but unequal combat, the assailants were obliged to retire, 
with the loss of 172 men killed and wounded; but Nelson 
declared that, “ If aU the boats could have arrived at 
their destined points at the periods assigned to them, not 
all the chains in France could have prevented our men 
from bringing off the whole of the vessels.”^ 

A singular circumstance occurred at this time, which 
demonstrates how Httle the clearest intellect can antici- 
pate the ultimate result of the discoveries which are 
destined to effect the greatest changes in human affairs. 
At the time when all eyes in Europe were fixed on the 
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Channel, and the orators in the French tribunate 'were chap. 
■wishing for “ a fair wind and thirty-six hours,” an un- ' 
known individual* pi’escnted himself to the First Consul, 
and said, “The sea which separates you from your Fhst pro- 
enemy gives him an immense advantage. Aided alter- firtrodTOtion 
nately by the winds and the tempests, he braves you in nlraTopm- 
his inaccessible isle. This obstacle, his sole strength, I 
engage to overcome. I can, in spite of all his fleets, at 
any time, in a few hours transport your armies into his 
territory, without fearing the tempests, or having need of 
the winds. Consider the means which I offer you.” The 
plan and details accompanying it were received by Napo- 
leon, and by him remitted to a commission of the most 
learned men whom France could produce, who reported 
that the scheme was visionary and impracticahle, and, in i 
consequence, it at that time came to nothing.^ Such was 
the reception which steam UAViaATiOH received at the 
hands of philosophy; such is the first success of the 
greatest discovery of modem times since the invention of 
printing — of one destined in its ultimate eflFects to produce 
a revolution in the channels of commerce, alter the art of 
naval war, work out the overthrow of empires, change the 
face of the world. The discovery seemed made for the age ; 
and yet genius and philosophy rejected it at the very time 
when it was most required, and when it seemed calculated 
to cany into eflfiect the vast projects which were already 
matured by the great leader of its most formidable forces. 

But the Continental writers were in error when they 
supposed that this vast acquisition to nautical power its prokibie 
would, if it had been fully developed at that time, have turc na,v^“ 
led to the subjugation of Britain ; the English maritime 
superiority would have appeared as clearly in the new 
method of carrying on naval war as it had in the old. 

Steam navigation has in a great degree altered the mode 
of carrying on naval warfare, but it has made no change 
on its principles, or the elements of strength by which 

* Fnlton. 
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ultimate success is to be attained. Guupo'ft'der lias cbangod 
in a considerable degree tlie arms of land contests ; but 
the principles of the military art, the sources of military 
strength, are the same as they were in the days of Han- 
nibal and Crnsar. Albion would have been encircled by 
steam vessels ; if the French boats, aided by such auxi- 
liaries, could have braved the wind and the tide, the 
English cruisers would have been equally assisted in the 
maintenance of their blockade ; the stoutest heart and 
the last guinea would have finally carried the dajy what- 
ever changes occurred in the mode of carrying on the 
contest ; the land of coal and iron would have maintained 
its superiority in the warfare of fire. Even if their 
wooden walls had been broken tlmough, the future con- 
querors of Vitoria and Waterloo had no cause for 
despondency, if the war came to be conducted by land 
forces on their own shores. 

But these warlike demonstrations were a mere cover on 
both sides to the real intentions of the two cabinets ; and 
in the midst of the hostile fleets and armies which covered 
the Channel and the coasts of France, couriers were in- 
cessantly passing, carrying despatches, containing the 
negotiations for a general peace. In truth, the contest 
had now ceased to have any present or definite object 
with both the powers by whom it was maintained, and 
they were driven to an accommodation from the expe- 
rienced impossibility of finding any common element on 
which their hostilities could be carried on. After the 
loss of all her colonies, the ruin of her commerce, and the 
disappearance of her flag from the ocean, it was as im- 
possible for France to find a method of annoying Great 
Britain, as it was for England to discover the means of 
reducing the Continental power of her enemy, after the 
peace of LrmeviUe had prostrated the last array of the 
military monarchies of Europe. Even if their mutual 
hostility were inextinguishable, still both had need of a 
breathing-time to prepare for a renewal of the contest ; 
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tlie former that sh.e might regain the commerce and colo- chap. 

^ ^ 'v V V r XT' 

nies on which her naval strength depended, the latter ~ ^ ^ ' 

that she might restore the finances which the enormous 
expenses of the war had seriously disorganised. 

So early as the 21st March, the British cabinet had 
signified to M. Otto, who still remained in London to First pro- 
superintend the arrangements for the exchange of prisoners, l°ngiLd, 
that they were disposed to renew the negotiations which reSd!™ 
had so often been opened without success ; and it was 
agi’eed between the two governments that, without any 
general suspension of arms, the basis of a treaty should 
bo secretly adjusted. When the terms, however, first 
came to be proposed, there appeai'cd to he an h-recon- 
cilable diiference between them ; nor was this sui'prising, 
for both had enjoyed a career of almost unbroken success 
upon their separate elements, and each was called on to 
make sacrifices for peace, winch, it was quite evident, 
could not bo exacted from them by force of arms, if the April 2 . 
contest were continued. Lord Hawkcsbury’s first pro- 
posals were, that the French should evacuate Egypt, and 
that the Enghsh should retain Malta, Ceylon, Trinidad, 
and Martinique, and evacuate aU the other colonies which 
they had conquered during the war — acquisitions which, 
how great soever, did not seem disproportionate to the 
vast Continental additions received by France in the ex- 
tension of her frontier to the Rhine, and the establish- 
ment of a girdle of affiliated republics round the parent 
state. But to these conditions the First Consul refused 
to accede. “The resolution of the Fu’st Consul,” says 
the historian of his diplomacy, “was soon taken. France 
could neither surrender any part of its ancient domains il'gs. 
nor its recent acquisitions.”^ 

The views of Napoleon were developed in a note of M. 

Otto, on the 23d July, after the dissolution of the nortliern Napoiehi’s 
confederacy had relieved England of one of the greatest negotiation, 
of her dangers, and disposed France to proceed with more 
moderation in the negotiation, and when her defeat on the 
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CHAP, "banks of the Nile had deprived her of all hopes of retain- 
ing that colony by force of arms. He proposed that 
1801. Egypt should be restored to the Porte ; that the lopubiic 
formed of the seven Ionian islands should be recognised ; 
that the harbours of Italy should be restored to the Pope 
and the King of Naples, Port Mahon ceded to Spain, 
and Malta to the Knights of J erusalem, with the offer to 
raze its fortifications. In the East Indies, he offered to 
abandon Ceylon, which had been wrested from the Dutch, 
to Great Britain, upon condition that all the other colo- 
nial conquests of England in both hemispheres, should be 
restored, and in that event he agreed to respect the 
1 Note, 23 d integrity of Portugal.^ Lord Hawkesbury, in answer, 
suggested some arrangement by which Malta might be 
rendered independent of both parties, and insisted for the 
“Nt sth British conquests in the West 

August. Indies.^ The negotiations were prolonged for several 
’Bign^ius, months ; but at length the difficulties were all adjusted, 
xiv. S83. ' and the preliminaries of a general peace signed at London 
on the 1 st October.^ 

By these articles, it was agreed that hostilities should 
Preiimf. immediately cease by land and sea between the contract- 
ing parties; that Great Britain should restore its colonial 
Oct. 1 , 1801 . conquests jn every part of the world — Ceylon in the East 
and Trinidad in the West Indies alone excepted, which 
were ceded in entire sovereignty to that power ; that 
Egypt should be restored to the Porte, Malta and its 
dependencies to the order of St John of Jerusalem, the 
Cape of Good Hope to Holland, but opened alike to the 
trade of both the contracting powers ; the integrity of 
Portugal guaranteed; the harbours of the Roman and 
Neapolitan states evacuated by the French, and Porto 
Ferraio by the British forces; a compensation provided 
for the House of Nassau; and a new republic created in 
the Seven Islands of the Adriatic, which was recognised 
by the French Republic. The fisheries of Newfoundland 
were restored to the situation in which they had been 
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before tbe war, reseiwing tbeir final arrangement to tlie chap. 
definitive treaty.* Thougli tbe negotiations had been 
so long in dependence, they had been kept a profound 
secret from the people of both countries, and their long 
continuance had sensibly weakened the hope of their being 
brought to a satisfactory result. Either from accident or 
design, this impression had been greatly strengthened, 
recently before the signature of the preliminaries ; and the 
very day before, the report had gone abroad in London, 
that all hope of an amicable adjustment was at an end, 393, 394 . 
and that interminable war was likely again to break out 377 . 
between the two nations.^ 

In proportion to the desponding feelings occasioned by 
this impression were the transports of joy excited by the Transports 
appearance of a London Gazette Extraordinary on the occasion, 
2d October, announcing the signature of the preliminaries pl^“and 
on the preceding day. The three per cents instantly rose 
from 59 to 66 ; the tiers consoUM at Paris from 48 to 53. 
Universal joy pervaded both capitals. These feelings 
rapidly spread through the whole British nation, as the 
arrival of the post announced the joyful intelligence; and 
the public satisfaction^was at its height when, on the 12th 
of the same month. Colonel Lauriston arrived, bearing 
the ratification of the treaty by the French government. 

Never since the restoration of Charles II. had such trans- 
ports seized the public mind. The populace insisted on 
drawing the French envoys in their carriage ; and they 
were conducted by this tumultuary array, followed by a 
guard of honour from the household brigade, through 
Parliament Street to Downing Street, where the ratifica- 
tions were exchanged ; and at night a general illumination 

The clause regarding Malta, which became of so much importance in the 
sequel, from being the ostensible ground of the rupture of the treaty, was in 
these terms ; — ‘‘ The island of Malta, with its dependencies, shall be evacuated 
by the English troops, and restored to the order of St John of JeiTisalem. To 
secure the absolute independence of that isle from both the contracting parties, 
it shall be ’placed under the guarantee of a third power to be named in the 
definitive treaty.”^ — Dumas, vii. 819 ; aiid Pari, Hist. xxxv. 18, 19, 
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CHAP, gare x'^ent to the feelings of universal exhilaration. Nor 
-flras the public joy manifested in a less emphatic manner 
at Paris. Hardly had the cannon of the Tuilcries and 
the Inx'alides, in the evening, announced the unexpected 
intelligence, when every one stopped in the streets and 
congratulated his acquaintance on the news; the public 
flocked in crowds to the theatres, where it was oflicixilly 
1 Dura. vii. promulgated, amidst transports long unfelt in tlxc metro- 
Inn S. polis ; and in the evening the city was universally and 
rSm’xXv^' splendidly illuminated. There seemed no bounds to the 
Thiur'a gloi’y of the Republic, now that this aus- 

i«i. ' picious event had removed the last xxnd most inveterate of 
its enemies.^ 

But while these were the natural feelings of the incon- 
isut the sidei'ate populace, who are exmr govcimed by present im- 
seSy pressions, and were for the most part destitute of the 
h’li^taud information requisite to form a correct opinion on the 
ir^ments s’^bject, there were many men gifted with greater saga- 
against city and foresight in Great Britain, who deeply lamented 
country, the couditious by which poace had been purchased, and 
from the very first prophesied that it could be of no long 
endurance. They observed, that the war had been abiuptly 
terminated, without any one of the objects being gained 
for which it was undertaken : that it was entered into in 
order to curb the ambition, and stop the democratic pro- 
pagandism of France, and in an especial manner pievent 
the extension of its authority in the Low Countries ; 
whereas by the result its power was immensely extended, 
its frontier advanced to the Rhine, its influence to the 
Niemen, and a militaxy chieftain placed at its head, 
capable of wielding to the best advantage its vast resources. 
That, supposing the destruction of some, and the humilia- 
tion of other powers, had absolved Britain from all her 
ties with the Continental states, and left her at full liberty 

* The lines of Clandian were then precisely applicable : — 

“ Omnis in hoc uno vaidis discordia eessit 
Ordinibns ; laetatur eqnes, plauditque senatus, 

Yotaque patricio certant plebeia favori.” 
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to consult only her own interest in any treaty which chap. 
might be formed, still it seemed at best extremely doubtful 
whether the preliminaries which had been signed were 
calculated to accomplish this object. That they contri- 
buted nothing towards the coercion of France on one 
element, while they gave that power the means of restoring 
its fleets and recruiting the sinews of war on another ; 
and that thus the result necessarily would be, that Bi'itain 
would be compelled to renew the contest again, and that 
too at no distant period, in order to maintain her exist- 
ence, and she would then find her enemy’s resources as 
much strengthened as her own were weakened dui’ing its 
cessation. That during the struggle we had deprived 
France of all her colonies, blockaded her harbours, ruined 
her commerce, and almost annihilated lier navy, and 
therefore had nothing to fear from her maritime liostility ; 
but would this superiority continue, if, in pursuance of 
this treaty, we restored almost all her colonial possessions, 
and enabled her, by a successful commerce, in a few years 
to revive her naval power 1 If, therefore, the principle, 
so long maintained by Great Britain, had any foundation, 
that we had been driven into the war to provide for our 
own security, and the hostility of revolutionary France 
was implacable, it was evident that Britain had every- 
thing to fear and nothing to hope from this pacification ; 
and while she unbuckled her own armour, and laid aside 
her sword, she was in truth placing in the hands of her 
redoubtable adversary the weapons, and the only weapons, 
by which ere long that enemy might be enabled to aim 
mortal strokes at herself. 

The partisans of the administration, and the advocates 
for peace throughout the country, opposed to these argu- Arguments 
ments considerations of another kind, perhaps still more mfpmTof 
specious. They contended that the real question wns not, 
w'hat were the views formed, or the hopes indulged, when we 
entered into the war, but what were the prospects which 
could rationally be entertained, now that we had reached 

YOL. T, 2 R 
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CHAP, gave vent to tlie feelings of universal exliilaration. Nor 
' ' ' was tlie public joy manifested in a less emphatic manner 

at Paris. Ilardl}’- had the cannon of the Tuilcries and 
the Invalides, in the evening, annoimccd the unexpected 
intelligeiico, when every one stopped in the streets and 
congratulated his acquaintance on the news; the public 
flocked in crowds to the theatres, Avhere it was officially 
1 Hum. vii. promulgated, amidst transports long unfelt in tlie metro- 
AunS. polls; and in the evening the city was universally and 
splendidly illuminated. There seemed no bounds to the 
TMer-'tr pi'ospority and glory of the Rejmblic, now that this aus- 
un. " picious event had removed the last and most inveterate of 
its enemies.^ 

But while these were the natural feelings of the incon- 
Butthe siderate populace, who are ever governed by present im- 
saytZiy ^ prcssions, and were for the most part destitute of the 
iSgS information requisite to form a correct opinion on the 
subject, there were many men gifted with greater saga- 
city and foresight in Great Britain, who deeply lamented 
country, the conditioiis by which peace had been pm’chased, and 
from the very first prophesied that it could be of no long 
endurance. They observed, that the war had been cibruptly 
terminated, without any one of the objects being gained 
for which it was undertaken : that it was entered into in 
order to curb the ambition, and stop the democratic pro- 
pagandism of France, and in an especial manner prevent 
the extension of its authority in the Low Countries; 
whereas by the result its power was immensely extended, 
its frontier advanced to the Rhine, its influence to the 
Niemen, and a military chieftain placed at its head, 
capable of wielding to the best advantage its vast resources. 
That, supposing the destruction of some, and the humilia- 
tion of other powers, had absolved Britain from all her 
ties with the Continental states, and left her at full liberty 

^ Tlie lines of Clandian were then precisely applicable : — 
if Oninis in hoc nno variis diseordia cessit 
Ordinibus ; laetatur eques, planditque senatus, 

Votaque pa|;ricio certant plebeia favori.” 
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to consult only her own interest in any treaty which 
might be formed, still it seemed at best extremely doubtful 
whether the preliminaries which had been signed were 
calculated to accomplish this object. That they contri- 
buted nothing towards the coercion of Franco on one 
element, while they gave that power the means of restoring 
its fleets and recruiting the sinews of war on another ; 
and that thus the result necessarily would be, that Britain 
would be compelled to renew the contest again, and that 
too at no distant period, in order to maintain her exist- 
ence, and she would then find her enemy’s resources as 
much skengthened as her own were weakened during its 
cessation. That during the struggle w^ had dejuired 
France of all her colonies, blockaded her harbours, ruined 
her commerce, and almost annihilated her nary, and 
therefore had nothing to fear from her maritime hostility ; 
but would this superiority continue, if, in pursuance of 
this treaty, we restored almost all her colonial posses. 'ions, 
and enabled her, by a successful commerce, in a few years 
to revive her naval power ? If, therefore, the iDrinciple, 
so long maintained by Great Britain, had any foundation, 
that we had been driven into the war to provide for our 
own security, and the hostility of revolutionary France 
was implacable, it was evident that Britain had every- 
thing to fear and nothing to hope from this pacification ; 
and while she unbuckled her own armour, and laid aside 
her sword, she was in truth placing in the hands of her 
redoubtable adversary the weapons, and the only weapons, 
by which ere long that enemy might be enabled to aim 
mortal strokes at herself. 
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CHAP, its tentTi year 1 Without pretending to af&rm that the 
resources of Great Britain were -worn out, or peace had 
become a matter of necessity, still it was impossible to 
dispute that, in consequence of the cessation of Continental 
hostilities, and the dissolution of the last coalition, the 
prosj)ect of effectually reducing the military power of 
France had become almost hopeless. That thus the 
question was, whether, after it had become impossible, by 
the disasters of our allies, to attain one object of the war, 
we should obstinately and single-handed maintain the 
contest, without any definite end to be gained by its pro- 
secution? Though the frontiers of France had been 
extended, and her power immensely increased, still the 
reTolutionary mania, by far the greatest evil with which 
Europe was threatened, had been at length effectually 
extinguished. Thus the contest had ceased to be, as at 
first, one of life and death to Britain, and had returned 
to the usual state of waafare between regular governments, 
in which the cost of maintaining it was to be balanced 
by the advantages to be gained from its prosecution. 
Without doubt, the return of peace, and the restoration 
of her colonies, would give France the means of increasing 
her naval resources ; but it would probably do the same 
in an equal or greater degree to Great Britain, and leave 
the maritime power of the two countries in the same 
relative situation as before. It is impossible to remain 
for ever at war, solely in order to prevent your enemy 
repairing the losses he has sustained during the contest ; 
and the enormous expenses with which the struggle is 
attended wiU, if much longer continued, involve the 
finances of the country in inextricable embarrassment. 
It is surely, therefore, worth trying, now that a regular 
government is established in the Republic, whether it is 
not possible to remain with so near a neighbour on terms 
1 Ann. Reg. of amity ; and it will be time enough to take up arms 
27S.’ again, if the conduct of the First Consul shall come to 
demonstrate that he was not sincere in his professions,’- 
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and that a reneY’'al of the contest would be less perilous chap. 
than a continuance of peace. xs.xi\. 

The termination of hostilities between France and 
England speedily diw after it the accommodation of the Peace be- 
diifercnces of the minor powers engaged in the war. No pr^ce and 
sooner were the preliminaries signed with Great Britain, 
than Napoleon used his utmost efforts to conclude a treaty 
on the most favourable terms with the Ottoman Porte. 

On this occasion the finesse of European diplomacy pre- 
vailed over the plain sense and upright dealing of the 
Osmanlis. The news of the surrender of Alexandria 
reached Paris on the 7th October, six days after the pre- 
liminaries had been signed with England ; instantly the 
Turkish ambassador, Esseyd Ali Effendi, who had long 
been in a sort of confinement, was sent for ; and before Oct. 9. 
he was aware of the important success which had been 
gained, he was persuaded to agree to a treaty, which 
was signed two days afterwards. In this negotiation, 
the French diplomatists made great use of their alleged 
moderation in agreeing to the restoration of Egypt, 
which they knew was already lost ; and so worked upon 
the fears of the ambassador by threats of a descent 
from Ancona and Otranto, that he consented to give to 
the Republican commerce in the Levant the same advan- 
tages which the most favoured nations enjoyed ; and, at 
tlie same time, the Republic of the Seven Ionian Islands 
was recognised as an independent state. Thus, by the i j„m. xw. 
arts of M. Talleyrand, were the French, who, in defiance 
of ancient treaties, had done all in their power to wrest 
Egypt from the Turks, placed on the same footing with 
the English, by whose blood and treasure it had been ma 
rescued from their grasp.^ 

In the end of August, a definitive treaty was concluded 
between France and Bavaria, by which the latter power Ana %yith 
renounced in favour of the former all its territories and America, 
possessions on the left bank of the Rhine, and received, “ powere!^' 
on the other hand, a guarantee for its dominions on the 
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right bank. The preliminaries, signed at Morfoutaiue on 
30th September 1800, between France and America, were 
ratified by a definitive treaty, which somewhat abridged 
the commercial adi'antages stipulated in farour of the 
Republic, although it placed the French on the footing 
of the most favoured nations. But notwithstanding all 
his exertions, the First Consul was obliged to forego the 
peculiar advantages which, in the treaty of ly78, the 
gratitude of the Americans to Louis XVI. had granted 
to tlie .subjects of France. Finally, a treaty of peace was, 
on 8th October, concluded between France and Russia, 
and on Ivth December, between the same power and the 
Dey of Algiers.^ 

The public articles of the Russian treaty merely re- 
established the I'clations of the two empires on the footing 
on which they stood prior to the commencement of hos- 
tilities; but it contained also several secret articles, which 
ultimately became of the greatest importance in the com- 
plicated system of Em'opean policy. Then appeared, in 
diplomatic acts, decisive evidence of those sentiments which 
Alexander had revealed to the French minister Duroc in 
secret conference.* The first iirticle related to the divi- 
sion of the indemnities provided by the treaty of Lun^ville 
for the princes dispossessed on the left bank of the Rhine. 
The two cabinets bound themselves “ to form a perfect 
concert, to lead the parties interested to adopt their prin- 
ciples, which are to preserve a just equilibrium between 
the houses of Austria aird Prussia.” The second article 
provided, that the high contracting parties should come 
to an understanding to arrange on amicable terms the 
affairs of Italy and of the Holy See. The sixth article 
stipulated, that “ the First Consid and the Emperor of 
Russia shall act in concert in relation to the King of 
Sardinia, and with all the regard possible to the actual 
state of affairs.” The ninth article guaranteed the inde- 
pendence of the Republic of the Seven Islands ; “ and it is 

^ Chap, xxxin. § 73, 
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specially provided that those isles shall contain no foreign chap. 
troops.” Finally, the eleventh article, the most important 
of the vhole, declared — “ As soon as possible after the 
signature of the present treaty, and these secret articles, 
the two contracting parties shall enter upon the conside- 
ration of the establishment of a general peace, upon the 
following basis : ‘ To restoi’e &just eqiiilihriim in the dif- 
ferent petrts of the world, and to insure the liberty of the 
seas, binding themselves to act in concert for the attain- 
ment of these objects by all measures, whether of concilia- 
tion or vigoiu*, mutually agi'eed on between them, for the 
good of humanity, the general repose, and the indepen- 
dence of governments.'’ ” So early had these great poten- 
tates taken upon themselves to act as the arbiters of the 
whole alfairs of the civilised world ! These secret articles 
were in the cud the cause of all the differences which 
ensued between those powers, and brought the French to 
hloscow and the Russians to Paris. So often does over- , 

^ Ji. 

weening ambition overvault itself, and fall on the other so, 93 . 
side.i 

The preliminary articles of the jieace between Groat 
Britain and Franco undei’went a protracted discussion in Debates in 
both Houses of Parliament, immediately after the open- oath^eacD. 
ing of the session in IMovember 1801. Tlio eye.s of all tgSmutls 
the world were fixed on the only assembly in existence, 
where the merits of so important a treaty, and the 
mighty interests it involved, could receive a free discus- 
sion. It was urged by Lord Grenville, h'lr Windham, 
and the war jrarty in both houses : — “By the result of this 
treaty we are in truth a conquered people. Buonaparte 
is as much our master as he is of Spain or Prussia, or 
any of those countries which, though nominally independ- 
ent, are really subjected to his control. Are our re- 
sources exhausted 1 Is the danger imminent, that such 
degrading terms are acceded to? On the contrary, our 
wealth is unbounded, our fleets are omnipotent, and we 
have recently humbled the veterans of France, even on 
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tlieir own element 1 W e now make peace, it seems, be- 
cause we foresee a time at no distant period when we 
shall be obliged to do so; we capitulate, like General 
Menou, while we hare still some ammunition left. The first 
question for every independent power inheriting a glorious 
name to ask itself is, ‘ Is the part I am to act consonant 
to the high reputation I have borne in the world 1’ Judg- 
ing by this standard, what shall wo say of the present 
treaty I France gives up nothing; for Egypt, at the time 
of its conclusion, was not hers to give, England, with 
the exception of Trinidad and Ceylon, gives up every- 
thing. the result of the treaty, France possesses in 
Europe all the continent, excepting Austi’ia and Prussia; 
in Asia, Pondicherry, Cochin, Negapatam, and the Spice 
Islands; in Africa, the Cape of Good Hope, Gorec, and 
Senegal; in the Mediterranean, every fortified port ex- 
cepting Gibraltar, so that that inland sea may now he 
truly called a French lake; in the West Indies, part at 
least of St Domingo, Martinique, Tobago, St Lucia, Gua- 
daloupe, Curaqoa; in North America, St Pierre, Miguclon, 
and Louisiana, in virtue of a secret treaty with Sjiain ; 
in South vkmerica, Surinam, Demerara, Berbice, Esse- 
quibo, and Guiana, as far as the river of the Amazons. 
Such is the power which we are required to contemplate 
without dismay, and under the shadow of whose great- 
ness we are invited to lie cIovtx with perfect tranquillity 
and composure. What would the Marlboroughs, the 
Godolphins, the Somers, or such weak and deluded men 
as viewed with jealousy the power of Louis XIV., have 
said to a peace which not only confirms to France the 
possession of nearly the whole of Europe, but extends her 
empire over every other part of the globe? 

“ But it is said that France and the First Consul will 
stop short in the career of ambition ; that they wiU be 
satisfied with the successes they have gained, and that 
the progress of the Revolution wiU terminate at the ele- 
vation it has ah'eady attained. Is such the nature of 
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ambition'? Is it the nature of French revolutionary am- chap. 
bition? Does it commonly happen that either com- 
munities or single men are cured of the passion for 
aggrandisement by unlimited success ? On the contrary, 
if we examine the French Revolution, and trace it cor- 
rectly to its causes, we shall find that the scheme of uni- 
versal emffiro was, from the beginning, what was looked 
forward to as the consummation of its labours; the end 
first in view, though the last to be accomplished; the 
primum mobile that originally set it in motion, and has 
since guided and governed all its movements. The 
authors of the Revolution wished, in the first instance, to 
destroy morality and religion; but they wished these 
things, not as ends, but as means in a higher design. 

They wished for a double empire — an empire of opinion, 
and an empire of political power; and they used the one 
of these as the means of attaining the other. When 
there is but one country intervenes between France and 
universal dominion, is it to be supposed that she will stop 
of her own accord, and quietly abandon the last fruit of 
her eiforts, when it is just within her grasp? 

“ But the peace is founded, it would appear, on another g, 
hope — on the idea that Buonaparte, now that he has The alleged 
become a sovereign, will no longer be a supporter ofofN^SSn 
revolutionary schemes, but do his utmost to maintain the ^eafsti- 
rank and authority which he has so recently acquired. *““• 

But although nothing seems more certain than that, in 
that quarter at least, the democratic mania is for the pre- 
sent completely extinguished, yet it by no means follows 
from that circumstance that it does not exist, and that too 
in a most dangerous form, in other states in close alliance 
with the present ruler of France. Though the head of 
an absolute monarchy in that kingdom, he is adored as the 
essence of Jacobinism in this country ; and maintains a 
party here, only the more dangerous that its members are 
willing to sacrifice to him not only the independence of 
their country, but the whole consistency of their previous 
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xwiv 

111 — 1 mind that tlie grand object of tbe First Consid, as of all 
jmeceding gorermnents in France, has been the destruc- 
tion of this country, it would be removed by the conduct 
which has been pursued, and the objects that have been 
insisted for in this very treaty. What can be the object 
of demanding so many settlements in South America and 
the West Indies, the Cape, Cochin-China, and Malta, 
so recently won by our arms, if it be not that of building 
up a maritime and colonial power, which may in time 
come to rival that of this country 1 It does not augur 
very favourabh’ of the intentions of a party in any trans- 
action, that his conduct throughout has been maiFed by 
the clearest proofs of duplicity and fraud. Now, what 
shall we think of the candour and fairness which, in a 
treaty with us, proposes the evacuation of Egypt at the 
very time when they knew, though we did not, that at 
that moment all their soldiers in Egyjot were prisoners of 
war 1 Where was their good faith to the Turks, when -in 
the same circumstances the}*, knowing the fact and the 
Turks not, took credit from them for this very evacua- 
tion ? What is this but insuring the lottery-ticket at 
the moment when they know it has been already drawn 1 
“ What, it is said, are we to do ? War cannot be 
Ajie|edim-^ eternal ; and what ])rospcct have we of rcacliing a period 
peSfbemf whcu it may be terminated under circumstances upon the 
mamtoed. movQ favourable ? The extent to which this delusion 
lias spread, may truly be said to have been the ruin of the 
country. The supporters of this opinion never seem to 
have apprehended the important truth, that if France is 
bent upon our destruction, there must be pei’petual war 
till one or the other is destrojmd. This was the conduct 
of the Romans, who resolved that Carthage should 'be 
destroyed, because they were sensible that if that was not 
done, it would speedily be their own fate. If we are to 
come at last only to an armed truce, would it not have 
been better to have suspended the war at once in that 
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way, than taken the roundabout course which has now chap. 

J XXXIV 

been adopted 1 The evils of war are indeed many ; but ! — 1 

what are they compared to those of the armed, suspicious, 
jealous peace which w.e have formed ■? Against all its 
own dangers war provided ; the existence of our fleets 
upon the ocean restrained efiectually all those attempts 
which will now be directed against our possessions in 
every quarter of the globe. In peace, not the least part 
of our danger will arise from the irreligious principles and 
licentious manners which will be let loose upon our people, 
and spread with fatal rapidity, from the profligacy of the 
neighbouring capital. French Jacobinism will soon break 
through stronger bulwarks than the walls of Malta. The 
people of this country have enjoyed, in such an extra- 
ordinary degree, all the blessings of life during the war, 
public prosperity has increased so rapidly during its con- 
tinuance, that they have never been able to comprehend 
the dangers which they were engaged in combating. If 
they had, we never should have heard, except among the 
ignorant and disaffected, of joy and exultation through 
the land, at a peace such as the present. When a great 
military monarch was at the lowest ebb of his fortunes, 
and had sustained a defeat which seemed to extinguish all 
his remaining hopes, he wrote from the field of battle : 

‘We have lost all except our honour.’ Would to God 
that the same consolation, in circumstances likely to 
become in time not less disastrous, remained to Great 
Britain ! 

“ France, it is true, has made great acquisitions — she 
has made the Rhine the boundary of her empire ; but on Successes 
our side we have gained successes no less brilliant and fn™tht w 
striking. We have multiplied our colonies, and our navy 
has been triumphant in every quarter of the globe. We 
had rescued Egypt, we had captured Malta and Minorca, 
and the Mediterranean was shut up from the ships of 
France and Spain. In the East Indies we had possessed 
ourselves of everything except Batavia, w'hich we should 
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liave taken, if it kad been -worth the cost of an expedition. 
We had made ourselves masters of the Cape, an important 
and necessary step to'^’-aj.-ds Eastern dominion. In the 
West Indies we had everything desirable, — ^Martinique, 
Trinidad, St Lucia, and Guadaloupe ; while on the con- 
tinent of South America we had an absolute empire, 
under the name of Surinam and Demerara, almost equal 
to the European power to which we have now restored 
it. But what have we done with these immense acquisi- 
tions, far exceeding, in present magnitude and ultimate 
importance, all the conquests of France on the continent 
of Europe 1 Have we retained tliem as pledges to com- 
pel the restoration of the balance of European power, or, 
if that was impossible, as counterpoises in our hands to 
the acquisitions of Franco 1 No ! we have surrendered 
them all at one fell swoop to our implacable enemy, who 
has thus made as great strides towards maritime supremacy 
in one single treaty, as he had effected toward Continental 
dominion in nine successful campaigns.”^ 

To these powerful and energetic arguments, it was 
replied by Lord Hawkesbury and Mr Addington, who 
on this occasion found an unexpected but powerful all}' in 
Mr Pitt : — “ After the conclusion of peace between France 
and the great Continental powers ; after the dissolution of 
the confederacy of the European monarchies, a confede- 
racy which government had most justly supported to the 
utmost of their power, the question of peace became 
merely one of time, and of the stipulations to be obtained 
for oimselves. With regard to the terms which were 
obtained, they were perhaps not so favourable as could 
have been wished, but they were decidedly preferable to 
a continuance of the contest, after the great objects for 
which it -v^'as undertaken were no longer attainable ; 
and the difference between what we had attained, and 
the retaining all we had given up, -vrould not Irave 
justified us in protracting the war. Minorca was a 
matter of little importance, for experience has proved 
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tliat it uniformly fell to the power which possessed 
the preponderating naval force in the Mediterranean ; 
and although it was certainly a matter of regret that 
we could not have retained so important an acquisition 
as Malta, yet, if we could not do this, no better arrange- 
ment could have been made as to its future destina- 
tion, than had been provided for in the present treaty. 
Ceylon in the East, and Trinidad in the West Indies, are 
both acquisitions of great value ; and although it would 
be ridiculous to assert that they afforded any compensa- 
tion for the expense of the war, yet if, by the force of 
external events over which we had no control, the chief 
objects of the struggle have been frustrated, it becomes 
a fit subject of congratulation, that we have obtained 
acquisitions and honourable terms for ourselves at the 
termination of a contest, which to all our allies had been 
pregnant with disaster. 

“ The great object of the war on the part of Great 
Britain was security ; defence of ourselves and our allies 
in a war waged against most of the nations of Europe, 
and ourselves in particular, with especial malignity. In 
order to obtain this, we certainly did look for the subver- 
sion of the government which was founded on revolution- 
ary principles ; but we never insisted, as a sine qud non, on 
the restoration of the old government of France; we only 
said, at different times, when terms of accommodation 
were proposed, there was no government with which we 
could treat. It doubtless would have been more consis- 
tent with the wishes of ministers, and the interest and 
security of this country, if such a restoration could have 
taken place ; and it must ever be a subject of regret that 
efforts corresponding to our own were not made by the 
other powers of Europe for the accomplishment of that 
great work. But in no one instance did we ever insist 
upon restoring the monarchy. We never denied to the 
French people the same right of choosing their fona of 
government and ruling power which, at our own Rcvolu- 
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tion, -we liad successfully asserted : it was security against 
their aggression, whether in the form of insidious propa- 
gandism or open hostilit}', which was the object of all our 
efforts. This object was now substantially gained, though 
not exactly in the way we had at one time contemplated. 
There had been periods during the continuance of the 
war when we had hopes of being able to put together 
the shattered fragments of that gi'eat and renerable edi- 
fice ; to hare restored the exiled nobility of France ; to 
have re-established a government, certainly not free from 
defects, but built upon regular foundations, instead of that 
mad system of innovation which threatened, and had 
nearly effected, the destruction of Europe. This, it was 
true, had been found not attainable, but we had the satis- 
faction of knowing that we had survived the revolutionary 
fever, and we had seen the extent of its principles abatecl. 
We had seen J acobinism deprived of its fascination ; we 
had seen it stripped of the name and pretext of liberty ; it 
had shown itself to be capable of destroying only, but not 
of building, and that it must necessarily end in military 
despotism. 

“ But being disappointed in our hopes of being able to 
drive France within her ancient limits, and to make bar- 
riers against her futiu'e incursions, it became then neces- 
sary with the change of circumstances to change our 
plans ; for no error could be more fatal than to look only 
at one object, and obstinately pursue it, when the hope 
of accomplishing it no longer remained. If it became 
impossible for us to obtain the full amount of our wishes, 
wisdom and policy both required that we should endea- 
vour to obtain that wliich was next best. In these pro- 
positions there was no inconsistency, either in the former 
conduct or language of minister, in refusing to treat with 
the person who now holds the destiny of France ; for it 
was even then announced, that if events should take the 
turn they have since done, peace would no longer be 
objectionable. Much exaggeration prevails as to the 
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real amount of the additional strength which France has 
acquired during the war. If, on the one hand, her ter- 
ritoi’ial acquisitions are immense, it must be recollected, 
on the other, what she has lost in population, commerce, 
capital, and industry. The desolation produced by con- 
Tulsions such as that counti-y has undergone, cannot be 
repaired eren by large acquisitions of territory. When, 
on the other hand, we contemplate the prodigious wealth 
of this country, and the natural and legitimate growth of 
that wealth, so nnich superior to the produce of rapacity 
and plunder, it is impossible not to entertain the hope, 
founded in justice and nature, of its solidity. 

“ When to these results we add the great increase of 
oiir maritime power, tlie additional naval triumphs we 
hare obtained, the brilliant victories of our armies, gained 
over the flower of the troops of France, we have the satis- 
faction of thinking that, if we have failed in some of our 
wishes, we have succeeded in the main object of adding 
strength to our security, and at the same time shed addi- 
tional lustre over our national character. Nor are our 
colonial acquisitions to be overlooked in estimating the 
consolidation of our resources. The destruction of the 
power of Tippoo Saib in India, who has fallen a victim 
to his attachment to France and his jierfidy to us, cannot 
be viewed but as an important achievement. The union 
with Ireland, effected at a period of uncommon gloom 
and despondency, must be regarded as adding more to 
the power and strength of the British empire than all the 
conquests of France have effected for that country. If 
any additional proof were required of the increase of 
national strength to England, it would be found in the 
unparalleled efforts Avhich she made in the last year of 
the war, contending at once against a powerful maritime 
confederacy in the north, and triumphing over the French 
on the sands of Egypt ; while at the same time the 
harbours of Eiu'ope were so strictly blockaded, that not a 
frigate even could venture out to sea hut under the cover 
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CHAP. 

XXXIV. 


180 L 


88 . 

Desirable- 
ness of peace 
on anyterras 
consistent 
■\vitr. honour. 


of mist or darkness. Finally, w have seen tliat prond 
array of ships, got together for the invasion of this 
country, driven for shelter under their own batteries, and 
only preserved from destruction by the chains and nets 
thrown over them at their harbour-mouths. 

“ After nine years of ceaseless effusion of blood ; after 
contracting an increase of debt to the amount of above 
two hundred millions ; after the indefatigable and unin- 
terrupted exertions of this country, and, it may be added, 
after its splendid and unexampled achievements, there is 
no one who can deny that peace is eminently desirable, if 
it can be purchased without the sacrifice of honour. This 
countrv never volunteered into a war with France ; she 
was drawn into it against her will by the intrigues of the 
Republicans in her own bosom, and the disaffection, sedi- 
tion, anarchy, and revolt which they propagated without 
intermission in all the adjoining states. But that danger 
has now totally ceased. The revolutionary fervour of 
France is coerced by a military chieftain far more 
adequate to the task than the exiled race of monarchs 
would have been ; and the only peril that now exists is 
that arising from her military power. But if war is to 
be continued till adequate security against that dcingcr is 
obtained, when will it terminate 1 Where are the ele- 
ments to be found of a new coalition against France ; 
and how can Great Britain, burdened as she is with 
colonial possessions in every part of the world, descend 
single-handed, with the arms of militar}- warfare alone, 
into the Continental arena ■with her first-rate antagonist 1 
Peace can now, for the first time since the commencement 
of the war, be obtained without compromising the interests 
of any existing ally of England. Austria, Sardinia, 
Russia, Prussia, Spain, Holland, the original parties to 
the alhance, have successively, at different periods, dropped 
out of it, and requested to be liberated from their engage- 
ments. We did not blame them for having done so; 
they acted under the influence of irresistible necessity ; 
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but unquestionably they had thereafter no remaining chap. 
claim upon Great Britain. In so far, therefore, as we 
stipulated anything in favour of powers which had already 
made peace, we acted on large and liberal grounds, 
beyond what we were bound to have done either in 
honour or honesty. 

“In this respect the stipulations in favour of Naples, 
which had not only excluded our shipping from her har- Fidelity ac<i 
hours, but joined in an alliance against us, were highly 
honourable to the British character. The like might be 
said of the provisions in favour of Portugal ; while the 
Ottoman Porto, the onlv one of our allies who remained 
fighting by our side at the conclusion of the contest, has 
obtained complete restitution. The Seven Islands of the 
Adriatic, originally ceded by France to Austria, and again 
transferred by Austria to France, might, from their situa- 
tion, have been highly dangerous in the hands of the 
latter power to the Turkish dominions, and therefore 
they have been erected into a separate republic, the inde- 
pendence of w’hich is guaranteed. We have even done 
something in favour of the House of Orange and the King 
of Sardinia, although, from having left the confederacy, 
they had abandoned every claim excepting on our gener- 
osity. And thus, having faithfully performed our duties 
to all our remaining allies, and obtained terms, which, to 
say the least of them, took nothing from the security of 
this country, was it expedient to continue the contest for 
the sake of powers who had abandoned our alliance, and 
themselves given up as hopeless the objects we had origi- 
nally entertained, and in which they were more imme- 
diately interested than ourselves 1 Compare this peace 
with any of those recorded in the former history of the 
two nations, and it will well stand the comparison. By 
the treaty of Ryswick and Aix-la-Chapelle we gained 
nothing ; by that of Versailles we lost considerably ; it 
w>^as only by the peace of Utrecht in 1713, and that of 
Paris in 1763, that we made any acquisitions. But if 
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xxxir. 


1801 . 


^ Pari. Hist, 
xxxvi. 36, 
38. 


Ibid. 1.01. 


90 . 

Definitive 
treaty signed 
at Amiens. 


3 Ar^ 15. 
^ Art. 18, 


® See tbe 
treaty in 
Pari. Hist, 
xxxvi. 550. 
Ann. Reg. 
1802. State 
Papers, 62 . 
Alartens.vii. 
404. 

e Pari. Hist, 
xxxvi. 733, 
827 . 


we compare the present treaty with either of these, it will 
be found that it is by no means inferior either in point of 
adyautage or the promise of durability, hlinorca and 
Gibraltar, obtained by the fonner, and Canada and 
Florida, by the latter, will not bear a comparison with 
Ceylon, the hlysore, and Trinidad, the glorious trophies 
of the present contest.”^ 

In the Commons no division took place on the pre- 
liminaries. In the Lords the house divided, 114 to 10, 
in favour of the Ministers ; but in the minority were 
found the names of Earls Spenser, Grenville, and Caer- 
narvon,^ 

The definitive treaty of peace was signed at Amiexs, 
on the 27th March 1802. Its conditions varied in no 
material circumstance from the preliminaries agreed to at 
London nine months before. The fisheries in Newfound- 
land were replaced in the condition in which they were 
before the war®; an “ adequate compensation” was stipu- 
lated for the House of Orange^; and it was agreed that 
Malta should be placed in a state of entire independence 
of both powers; that there should be neitlier English 
nor French lauffues, or branches of the order; that a 
Maltese langue shall be established, and the King of 
Sicily invited to furnish a force of two thousand men to 
form a garrison for the fortresses of the island and its 
dependencies, along with the Grand blaster and order of 
St John; and that “the forces of his Britannic blajesty 
shall evacuate the island and its dependencies within 
three mouths after the exchange of the ratifications, or 
sooner, if it can be done.” The cession of Ceylon and 
Trinidad to Great Britain, and the restoration of all the 
other conquered colonies to France and Holland, the in- 
tegrity of the Ottoman dominions, and the recognition of 
the Republic of the Seven Islands, w'ere provided for as 
in the preliminary articles.® A long debate ensued iu 
both houses on the definitive treaty, in wliich the topics 
already adverted to were enlarged on at great length.® 
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GoTernment were supported by a maiority of 276 to 20 chap. 
in tbe lower, and 122 to 16 in tbe upper bouse. 1 

Sucb was tbe termination of the first period of tbe war; 

and sucb were tbe terms onwbicb Great Britain obtained Reflections 

a temporary respite from its perils and expenses. On wUchlp-^’ 

calmly reviewing tbe arguments urged both in tbe legis- 

lature and in tbe country on tlris great question, it is im- 

possible to resist the conclusion, that tbe advocates of 

peace were correct in tlie views they entertained of the 

interests of the country at that period. Even admitting 

all that Mr Windham and Lord Grenville so strongly 

advanced, — as to tbe magnitude of tbe sacrifices made b}^ 

Great Britain, and tbe danger to which she was exposed 

from tbe territorial acquisitions and insatiable ambition of 

France, — to be well founded, still tbe question remained — 

was it not incumbent on a prudent government to make 

at least the trial of a pacification, and relieve the country, 

though it should be but for a tune, from the burdens and 

anxiety of war, on the faith of a treaty solemnly acceded 

to by the new ruler of its antagonist ? The government 

of tbe First Consul, compared to any of tbe revolutionary 

ones which bad preceded it, was stable and regular ; the 

revolutionarv fervom. tbe continuance of which bad so 
^ ' 

long rendered any safe pacification out of tbe question, 
had exhausted itself, and given place to a general and 
anxious disposition to submit to tbe ruling authority. 

Tbe dissolution of tbe last coabtion had rendered hope- 
less, at least for a very long period, tbe reduction of tbe 
military power of France; and the maritime superiority 
of England was so decided, as to render any danger to 
her own independence a distant and problematical con- 
tingeucy.'" 

* Mr Pitt’s opinion was decidedly in favenr of ilio treaty of Amiens, thougli 
he disapproved of some of its conditions, and ^Yas convinced that no lasting 
pacification could be made with Buonaparte. But rest,” to use liis own 
words, '‘had become indispensable to England” He vras prepared, rather 
than have broken off the conference at Lille, to have given way either on the 
Cape or Ceylon. — See Lord Malmesbury’s iv, 65 ; and Pellew’s of 

SidmoutJi, ii. 51* 

yoL. y. 2 s 
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CHAP. In tlieso circumstaaceSj it seems indisputable tliat it 
was tbe duty of goTcmment, if it could be done witbout 
dislionour, to bring to a eoncliisiou a contest of which the 
Advantages bui’deus wci’e certain and immediate, and the adTantages 
u the peace. •£ illusorj. It WES woith whilc putting the 

sincerity of the Fh-st Consul’s professions of moderation 
to such a test as might relieve them of all responsibility, 
in the event of their being obliged, at a subsequent period, 
to renew the contest. The fact of this having ultimately 
been found to be the case, and of the peace of Amiens 
having turned out only an aimed truce, is no impeachment 
whatever of the justice of these views. It, on the contrary, 
affords the strongest coiToboration of them. Britain lost 
none of her means of defence during the intermission of 
hostilities ; and she avoided the heavy responsibility which 
otherwise would have lain upon her to the latest generation, 
of having obstinately continued the war, Mdien peace was 
within her power, and compelled Napoleon, although he was 
otherwise inclined, to continue a contest which ultimately 
brought such unparalleled calamities on the civilised worlcl. 
Nor could the terms of the treaty be impugned as dis- 
graceful, with any degi-ee of justice towards Great Britain, 
when she terminated a strife, which had proved so disas- 
trous to the greatest Continental states, with her consti- 
tution untouched, and without the cession of a single acre 
which belonged to her at its commencement : while Franco, 
accustomed to such large acqxiisitions at every pacification, 
was compelled to sim-ender territories belonging to herself 
or her allies, larger than the whole realm of England, and, 
even in their existing state, of first-rate importance. 

For these important advantages. Great Britain was 
Vast in- indebted to the energy of her population, and the happy 
resources of circumstances of her maritime situation, which enabled 
Imnfthe ^0 augmcut her commerce and increase her resources 
pSed with' of 9,11 the other belligerent 

Fraucf po^rers were wasting away under the influence of a pro- 
tracted and desolating contest. The increase of the 
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■wealtli, population, commerce, and industry, of these chap. 

islands, was unprecedented during its whole continuance, 

and was so great as fully to justify Mr Pitt’s observation, 
that it left the relative strength of the two powers nearly 
the same at its termination as at its commencement. 

Great as the increase of the French army had been, that 
of the British had been still greater ; and, but for the im- 
mense siu’face which she had to defend, and the vast colonial 
possessions she was called on to protect, Britain might have 
descended with confidence into the Continental arena, and 
measured her strength, single-handed, with the conqueror 
of Europe.* On lihe 1st February 1793, the British 
navy consisted of 153 sail of the line and 133 frigates ; 
whereas, at the close of the war, it numbered no less than 
202 sail of the line and 277 fi’igates, manned by 120,000 
seamen and marines, f The navy of France was, at the 

* General Mathiexi Dumas estimates the regular force of France, after the 
peace of Lunexille, at 277,000 men, exclusire of the coast-guards, the gendar- 
merie, the depotvS of the corps, and the national guard on active service. It. is a 
most moderate computation to take these at 73,000 more. 

In 1805 the military establislment of France consisted of the following 
forces — 


Infantry of the line, 341,000 

Light cavalry, 

60,500 

Light infantry, 100,000 

Hea\*y cavalry, 

17,000 

Infantry, 441,000 

Cavalry, 

77,500 

Foot and horse artillery, pontooneers, engineers, &c., . 

53,500 

Imperial Guard, . 


8,500 

Gendarmerie, 

. 

15,600 

This would amount to a total of— 



Infantry, 

441,000 


Cavalry, 

77,500 


Artillery and engineers. 

53,500 


Imperial Guard, 

8,500 


Gendarmeine, 

15,600 



Total, 596,100 men. 


— See Dumas, vi. 70-71 ; and Peuchet, Statistique de la France, 576, 580. 


t The total British na'X’y on 1st October 1801, was — 


Line in commission, 


104 

Line in ordinary and building. 


98 

Frigates in commission, 


126 

Frigates in ordinary and buildings 


151 

Sloops, brigs, &o , 


302 


Total, 

781 


— See James, yoI. iii. tab. 10, ad fim. 
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CHAP, commencement of tlio irar, 83 sail of tlie line and 77 
• frigates, manned by 80,000 seamen ; at its termination, it 
Jflr. consisted only of 39 sail of the line and 35 friffates.^ 
xxxvi'. fri’ That is, at the outset, the British sail of the line and 
sSraeta frigates together Y'ere not double those of the enemy ; 
FraMe, -wiiereas at its close they were above six ti mes their number. ^ 

The British during the war took or destroyed 58 ships 
Pro^i’s of of the line and 1 26 frigates, belonging to the enemy, 
fndmvai^ Napoleon estimates a fleet of 30 ships of the line, and 
bo'tirsidcs fr'giites in proportion, as equal to an army of 120,000 
men: measured by that standard, the British navy in 
1801 was ecpiivalent to a land force of above 800,000 
men. Nor had the military resources of the empire in- 
creased in a less striking manner. In 1793, the ai’my 
amounted only to 64,000 regular soldiers and 12,000 
fencibles in the British isles and its colonial dependencies; 
whereas in 1801 they had increased to the immense force 
of 380,000 men, besides 100,000 volunteers. The 
French army in 1793 consisted of 150,000 infantry, 
1^0*.’ 30,000 cavalry, and 10,000 artillery, exclusive of 77,000 
xxxVi5?‘ pTOvincial troops; in 1801, they amounted to 350,000 
soldiers, exclusive of the national guards, who 
were twice as numerous. ■ During the war the British 
France, navy increased a half, while the French declined a half. 
vi.%, ri?' The British army was more than doubled, and the Frencli 
increased in nearly the same proportion.® 

The French revenue, notwithstaudinir all its territorial 

So ... ... . *''' 

Compaia- acquisitions, was diminished, while the permanent income 
inrarauS of Euglaiid was nearly doubled; the French debt, by the 
destruction of two-thirds of its amount, was diminished, 
while that of England was doubled; the French exports 
and imports were almost annihilated, while the Britisli 

* Regulars^ ' . . N . . . . , 163.000 

Militia, . . . . ... . . 80,000 

Native troops in India, . , .... 130,000 

Volunteers in Britain, ’ . . . ‘ . . , . 100,000 

473,000 






f' 



S'’ 

1 
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exports Avere doubled, and tlie imports had increased more chap. 

than fifty per cent ; the French commercial shipping ^ras _14 1 

almost destroyed, while that of England had increased 
nearly a third. The regular revenue of France in 1789 
(for no approximation, even, to a correct estimate of its 
amount can be formed during the period of confiscation 
and assignats) had reached 469,000,000 francs, or 
.£18,800,000;^ while that of England amounted toiLac. vi. 

£ 1 6,382,000. At the termination of the war, the revenue Je k Dette 
of France was 450,000,000 francs, or £18,000,000, and 
its total expenditure 560,000,000 friincs, or £22,400,000, “^7. 
charged on the financial resources of France itself. But 
this was irrospective of the sums extracted by force from 
the adjoining countries, which were obliged permanently 
to feed, clothe, lodge, and pay 110,000 soldiers, or a full 
third of the French army. The j)ermanent revenue of 
England at the same period amounted to £28,000,000, i^ 3 “ 25 o?' 
exclusive of £8,000,000 war taxes, and its total expencli- 
ture to £61,617,000; but this immense sum w'as all drawn 
from its own resoitrces, and no part of it was laid in the ii. iso, iBii 
form of contributions on allied or conquered states.^* 

The public debt of France — ^which, at the commence- 
ment of the Revolution, was 5,587,000,000 firancs, or Pawiedebts 
£223,000,000, and occasioned an annual charge ofeountri^." 

* M. Necker, in 1 78 S, estimated the total revenue of Old France at 53 0 0 0, 000 
francs; wliereas in IS 01, notwithstanding the great addition to its territory 
which the Kepublic had received from the Low Countries, Savoy, Xicc, and the 
frontier of the Rhine, which yielded an addition of lOOjOOO.OOO francs yearly, it 
had fallen to 450,000,000 francs — a striking proof how immensely the resources 
of the country had diminished during the Revolution* Before the increase of 
its tcrritoiy, the territorial revenue of France was 1,200,000,000 francs ; after it had 
been swelled by a fifth of superficial surface, it was only 850,000,000. Greater 
lightness of taxation was certainly not the cause of the diminution, .for the , 
direct land and window tax of the latter year amounted to 205,000,000 francs, 
or £10,600,000 — a sum equivalent to at least double that amount in the British 
Islands, if the diifereiice of the value of money in the two countries is taken 
into account. Lupin estimates the income derived from the soil in France, in 
1828, at 1,626,000,000 francs, or £65,000,000. Supposing the hicrease of cultiva- 
tion between 1801 and 1828 to counterbalance the reduction of territory by the 
peace of Paris in 1815, it follows that the French landholders in 1801 paid 
about a sixth, or sixteen per centf on their incomes- — See Xeckee’s Convpte- 
Mmdu, 1785;, StaL de la France, 514; Gaeta, i. 189, 310: Bigro>', ii. 130; and 
Dupir, Form Oonimerciale dc France, ii, 266. 
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CHAP. 259,000,000 francs, or £10,400,000, — still Terjconsi- 
derable, amonntingto 1, 380,000, 000francs,or£55,000,000, 
and occasioning an annual charge of 69,000,000 francs, or 
£2,800,000, at the termination of the "war. This "was the 
burden still existing, notwithstanding the extinction of 
two-thirds of its amount dmdng its continuance, and the 
unexampled measures of spoliation by which its expenses 
1 Etat deia had been defrayed.’- * The public debt of England in 
84n.\iMta, 1792 was £244,440,000, and occasioned an annual 
charge, including the sinking-fund, of £9,317,000; wdiile, 
578 ™^’“’ termination of the war in 1801, it had risen to 

£484,465,000,fundedand unfunded, of which 447,000,000 
was funded, and £37,318,000 unfunded. The annual 
charge of this immense burden hadswelled to £21,661,000, 
“Moreau’s of whicli £8,653,000 was for the debt existing before 
154,246. 1792, £13,025,000 for that created since that period, 

and £4,649,000 for the sinking-fund.^ 
gy The imports of France in 1 78 7 amounted to 349,725,000 

E-tportsand fraucs, 01 ’ about £14,000,000; the exports to 310,000,000 
SS? francs, or £12,400,000.® At the same period the exports 
3 Young’s of British manufactures were £14,700,000, and of foreign 
SOI. merchandise £5,460,000, and the imjmrts £18,680,000.^ 
dingtrat 111 1801, the French imports and exports were almost 
^oiuUons annihilated; the imports from the West Indies had fallen 
to £61,000, and the exports to the same quarter to 
« Pari. Hist. £41,000 whei’eas the British exports in that year were 
' £24,440,000 manufactures, and £17,166,000 foreign and 
colonial produce, and the imports £29,900,000 ; amount- 
« Pari. ing in real value to about £54,000,000.® Nor had the 
Peirer’s ‘ Bi’itish shipping undergone a less striking increase : the 
^Pari ntst I'Onnage, which, at the commencement of the war, was 
xxxY. 1563, 1 600,000 tons, having risen in 1801 to 2,100,000; and 
787 . the mercantile seamen, who at the former period were 
118,000/ having at the latter increased to 143,000, exclii- 

* In 1789, according to the Diihe of Gaeta, a deficit of 54,000,000 francs, or 
£2,160,000 yearly, was made the apology for the Eevolution.” In 1801, wlicn 
it was closed, it was above 100,000,000 francs annually, or £4,000,000 sterling. 
— Gaeta, i. 189, 
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siye of 120,000 seamen and marines employed in the chap. 
rojalnayy/'^, “ 

JN’otliing but this continual and rapid increase in the 
resources of the British empire, daring the course of the Reflections 
struggle, could have accounted for the astonishing eser- mense efforts 
tions which she made towards its close, and the facility Enghml 
with wliieh, during its whole continuance, the vast sup- 
plies required for carrying it on were raised without anj'’ 
sensible incourenience to the country. When we reflect 
that, during a war of nine years’ duration, the yearly 
expenditure of the nation raried from forty to sixty 
millions; that loans to the amount of twenty or thirty 
millions were annually contracted; and that the British 
fleets coyered the seas in eyery quarter of the globe, we 
are lost in astonishment at the magnitude of the eflPorts 
made by a state so inconsiderable in extent, and with a 
population, eyen at the close of the period, and including 
Ireland, not exceeding fifteen millions.t But the pheno- 
menon becomes still more extraordinary when the efforts 
made at the termination of the stniggle are considered; 
and the British empire, instead of being exhausted by 
eight years’ warfare, is seen stretching forth its giant 

The revenue and charges of tlic Indian emigre in tlio j’ears 1793, 1799^ 
and i 800, were as follows : — 




iraa 

1790. 

1800 & 1801. 

Reveimcs- 

-Bengal, 

£'3,454,000 

£6,259,000 

£6,339,000 


Madras, 

1,296,000 

2,00-1,000 

3,273,000 


Bombay, 

147,000 

346,000 

300,475 



£6,897,000 

£3,609,000 

£9,912,475 

Charges — 

Bengal, 

£3,131,000 

£3,952,000 

£4,422,000 


Madras, 

1,578,000 

2,857,000 

3,723,000 


Bombay, 

524,000 

996,000 

1,051,000 



£5,233,000 

£7,807,000 

£9,196,000 


Surplus, 

1,664,000 

802,000 

716,475 

-Pad. Hist 

XXXY. 15. 

Hast India, Budget, and Ann. Beg. 

1793, p. 73, and 


1801, p. 161, 

f Population of Great Britain in 1801, . • • • • 10,942,000 

Ireland, about ..... . 4,000,000 


—See Pebbeb’s TalleSf 322, 


14,942,000 
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arms at once into every quarter of tlie globe, striking 
dovn tke throne of Tippoo Saib by as great a force as 
combated under the standards of Napoleon at Marengo ; 
v’hile it held every hostile harbour in Europe blockaded 
by its fleets, and sent forth Nelson to crush the confede- 
racy of the northern po%vers at the very moment that it 
accumulated its forces in Europe and Asia against the 
Republican legions on the sands of Egypt. It had been 
frequently asserted, that the naval forces of England 
^vere equal to those of the whole world put together; and 
the matter was put to the test in spring 1801, when, 
without raising the blockade of a single harbour from the 
Texel to Calabi’ia, she sent eighteen ships of the line 
with Abercromby to the mouth of the Nile, while nine- 
teen under Nelson dissolved by the battle of Copenhagen 
the northern confederation. The annals of Rome con- 
tain no example of a similar display of strength, and few 
of equal resolution in exerting it. 

The contemplation of this astonishing display of 
strength at the close of the struggle, compared with the 
; feeble and detached exertions made at its commencement, 
is calculated to awaken the most poignant regret at the 
niggardly use of the national resources so long made by 
government, and the inexplicable insensibility to the 
magnitude of the forces at her command, wliich so long 
paralysed the might of England during the earlier years 
of the war. From a return laid before the House of 
Commons, it appears that the number of men that liad 
been raised for the service of the army, fi'om the com- 
mencement of hostilities down to the close of 1800, was 
208,808— being at the rate of 26,000 a-year on an average 
during its continuance. France, with a population hardly 
double that of Great Britain, raised 1,500,000 men in 
1793 alone.^ It is in the astonishing disproportion of 

* TLdrty-five thousand British and Sepoy troops formed the .siege of Seriiiga- 
patam in May 1799. Thirty-one thousand French combated under the Fir.st 
Consul at Marengo, 
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the land forces of this country alike to her naval 
armaments, her national strength, or the levies of her 
antagonist, that the true secret of the long duration, 
enormous expenditure, and numerous disasters of the u’ar 
is to he found. 

Secure in her insular situation, protected from inva' 
sion by invincible fleets, and relieved from the most 
disastrous consequences -udnch resulted from defeat to the 
Continental povrers, England vas at liberty to employ her 
V’hole disposable force against the enemy. Yet she never 
brought 25,000 native troops into the field at any one 
point. Had she boMH levied 100,000 men in 1793, and 
sent them to Flanders after the rout in the Camp of 
Crnsar, or even sent the whole disposable forces in the 
country on that service, when the French troops were shut 
up in their intrenched camps, and could not be brought 
by any exertions to face the Allies in the field, her armies 
would beyond all question have encamped under the walls 
of Paris in two months. At the same time, and by the aid 
of so great a diversion, the I’oyalists of the south and 
west would have obtained a decisive superiority over the 
anarchical faction in the capital, and the Revolution have 
been at an end. During the nine years of the war, 
upwards of £100,000,000 was paid in array, and a still 
lai'ger sum in naval expenses; while in 1793 the military 
charges were not £4,000,000, and in the latter and 
more expensive years of the war, amounted annually to 
£12,000,000. If a fifth part of this total sum had been 
expended in any one of the early years in raising the 
mihtary force of England to an amount worthy of her 
national strength and ancient renown, triple the British 
force which overthrew Napoleon at Waterloo might 
have been assembled on the plains of Flanders, and the 
war terminated in a single campaign. The incessant 
clamour of the Opposition against any increase in the 
expenditui’e at the outset, and when it might have 
averted future disaster, was the main cause of this deplor- 
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CHAP, able result, and of the immense debt necessarily incm-red 
in subsequently canying on the contest, and ‘wbicli 
1801. burdened the nation at its conclusion.*'' 

If tlie rapid groivtb of ’ivealtb, pou'cr, and prosperity* 
Great part in tlic British islands, during this memorable contest, had 
|ifrity Ivas been all grounded on a safe and permanent foundation, 
it "would have presented a phenomenon unparalleled in 
reiu-y. circumstances in any age or country. But though 

part of this extraordinary increase "was undoubtedly a 
real and substantial addition to the industry and resources 
of the empire, arising from the vast extension of its 
colonial possessions, and the monopoly of almost all the 
trade of the "world in its hands, f yet part "was to be 
ascribed to other causes, attended in the outset with 
deceptive and temporary advantages, and in the end with 
real and permanent e"vils. Like an extravagant individual, 
who squanders in the profusion of a few yeai-s the sa"vings 
of past centuries, and the provision of unborn generations, 
the government of England tlirew a fleeting lustre over its 
present administration, by trenching deep on the resources 
of future years, and creating burdens little thought of at 
the time, when the vast expenditure was going forward, 
but grievously felt in subsequent times, Avben the excite- 


expenses of the 

ai-jiiy and na\'y, 

during the wa 

r, were as follow 


ABMY. 

OBDNANCE. 

NAVY. 

1792, 

£1,819,000 

£422,000 

£1,485,000 

1793, 

3,993,000 

783,000 

3,971,000 

1794, 

6,641,000 

1,345,000 

5,525,000 

1795, 

11,610,000 

2,3*21,000 

6,31 5,000 

1796, 

14,911,000 

1,954,700 

11,833,000 

1797, 

15,488,000 

1,643,000 

13,033,000 

1798, 

12,852,000 

1,303,000 

13,449,000 

1799, 

11,840,000 

1,500,000 

13,642,000 

1800, 

11,941,000 

1,695,000 

13,619,000 

1801, 

12,117,000 

1,639,000 

15,857,000 


— See Pebbeb’s Tallest 154. 

t Tile operation of these causes appeared, in an especial manner, in the 
vast increase of our export of foreign and colonial merchandise during the war, 
which, on an average of six years, ending 5th January 1793, was £5,468,000 : 
and in the year ending 5th January 1801, had risen to the enormous sum of 
£17,166,000 ; being more tlian triple its amount at the commencement of 
the contest. — See Mr Addington’s Finance RemliiMo-nSj 1801,* Pari, JSisL 
XXXV. 1564. 
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ment of the moment had passed away, and the bitter con- 
sequences of the debt which had been contracted remained. 
But this was not all. England, during those eventful 
years, drank deep at the fountains of paper currency, and 
derived a feverish and unnatural strength from that 
perilous but intoxicating draught. 

From the accounts laid before parliament, it appears 
that the notes of the Bank of England in circulation had 
increased upwards of a half, from 1793 to 18 Ol,'"' and that 
the commercial paper under discount at the same esta- 
blishment, during the same period, had more than tripled. 
The effect of this great increase speedily appeared in the 
prices of grain, and every other article of life. Wheat 
which, on an average of five years prior to 1792, had 
sold at 6s. 4d. a bushel, had risen, on an average of five 
years, ending with 1802, to 10s. 8d., and on an average of 


Circulation in Bank of England notes. 

Commercial paper 
discounted 

Gold coined. 

1702, 

... £11,006,000 ) 

at the Bank. 

£1,171,000 

1793, 

11,888,000 f 

No account kept. 

2,747,000 

1794, 

10,744,000 ) 

2,558,000 

1795, 

14,017,000 

... £2,946,000 

493,000 

1796, 

10,729,000 

3,505,000 

464,000 

1797, 

Feb. 28, 9,674,000 

5,350,000 

2,000,000 

179S, 

Aug. 31, 11,114,000 

5,870,000 

2,067,000 

1798, 

13,095,000 

4,490,000 

449,000 

1799, 

13,389,000 

5,403,000 

189,000 

1800, 

13,8-44,000 

6,401,000 

450,000 

1801, 

16,213,000 

7,905,000 

437,000 


— See Ax>;pcndi:c to Mcx^ort on Bankf 1832 : and Pebrer's Tables^ 254, 260, and 
270. 

The slightest consideration of this most instructive table is sufficient to 
demonstrate to what source the crisis of February 1797 was owing. The 
pa-per of the Bank was then conti’acted from fourteen millions, its amount in 
1795, to nine millions. This WcOS doubtless owing to necessity. The Bank 
directors, finding a steady demand for specie setting in upon them, in con- 
sequence of the panic of an invasion and the general desire to get gold for 
hoarding, vigorously sot about contracting the currency by refusing discounts ; 
thinking the gold coin going abroad, when in fact it was secreted in deposits 
at home. Thus the contraction of the currency did vast injiuy to credit, 
without restoring the circulation of specie. It unavoidably brought about the 
general panic which rendered the suspension of cash-payments in that month 
unavoidable, and landed the nation in the perilous experiment of paper cur- 
rency, inconvertible into gold, and in all the prodigious change of prices 
wdth wliicii it was necessarily attended. 
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port on 
Corn, 1814, 
Ko. 12. 


fire 5 ’ears 5 ending 1813, to 14s. 4d. a bushel.^ Thus, 
during the progress of the Avar, the prices of the neces- 
saries of life Atere at one time nearly tripled, and CA'en at 
the peace of Amiens had permanently more than doubled. 
The effect of this of course Avas, that the money-price of 
all the other articles of life rapidly rose in the same pro- 
portion. Rents adA^anced ; all persons Arho liA'ed by 
buying and selling, found their commodities constantly- 
rising in ralue ; credit, both public and priA-ate, im- 
mensely improved ; industry A\-as vivified by the progres- 
sive rise in the value of its produce ; and difficulties Avere 
overcome by the rapid diminution in the Aveight of money- 
debts. It is to the influence of this cause, combined Avith 
the vast expenditure of government, and the concentra- 
tion of almost all the colonial trade of the world in the 
hands of Great Britain, in consequence of her maritime 
superiority, that the extraordinary prosperity of the empii’c 
diming the latter years of the war is to be ascribed. But 
it was not unmixed good Avhich accnied to the nation, 
even for a time, from those violent changes. The Avhole 
class of aunuitants, and all dependent on a fixed money 
income, suffered as much as the holders of commodities 
gained by their effects. Creditors were defrauded during 
the Avar as much as debtors were relicA-ed; and industry- 
was depressed by the fall of prices, consequent on the 
return to cash payments after the peace, as much as the 
value of realised property was enhanced. So poAverful 
was the operation of these causes, that almost as great 
a transference of property^ was ultimately effected by 
the silent operation of the alternation of prices which 

^ The prices of T\’heat from 1790 to ISOl were as follow : — 


1790, . . . 

Per Quarter. 

£2 13 2 

179(), . , 

Per Quarter. 

. £3 12 0 

1791, . . . 

2 7 

0 

1797, . . 

. 2 12 

0 

1792, . . , 

2 2 

4 

1798 , . 

. 2 9 

8 

1793, . . . 

2 8 

8 

• 1799, . . 

, 3 7 

4 

1794, . . . 

2 11 

0 

1800, . . 

. 5 12, 

1 ifcarczty. 

1795, . . . 

4 7 

0 

1801, . . 

. 5 IS 

1 scarcity. 


— See A 9m. Her/. 1811, to Citron. 
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foUoY'ed tMs great experiment, as was produced in other 
countries by the direct convulsions of a revolution. ■ 
But without anticipating these ultimate effects, which 
as yet lay buried in the womb of time, and might have 
been avoided by a more manly adlierence to the principles 
of Mr Pitt’s financial policy than was deemed practicable 
in later times, after the terrors of the contest had ceased, 
it is impossible to conclude the history of this first period 
of the war without rendering a just tribute to the memory 
of those illustrious and high-minded men, who bore the 
British nation victorious through the greatest perils which 
had assailed it since the Norman Conquest ; who, clearly 
perceiving, amidst aH the delusion of the times, the dis- 
astrous tendency of the revolutionary spirit, “ struggled 
with it when it was strongest, and ruled it when it was 
wildest;” who, unmoved by the gi'eatest perils, disdained 
to purchase safety by submission, and, undismayed alike 
by foreign disaster and domestic treason, held on their 
glorious way conquering and to conquer. No other 
monument is required to the memory of Mr Pitt and Mr 
Burke but the British empire, as they left it at the peace 
of xVmiens, unconquered by force, undivided by treason, 
unchanged in constitution, untainted in faith, tlie bulwark 
of order, the asylum of freedom, the refuge of religion ; 
contending undauntedly against the world in arms, cover- 
ing the ocean with its fleets, encircling the earth in its 
grasp ; the ark wliich bore the fortxxnes of humanity 
amidst the waves of the Deluge, and to which alone the 
eye of hope was turned, from all the suffering realms of 
the earth.'''" No other testimony is required but that 

In nialciiig these ohsorvations^ the author is fully ayvare of the biu’clen-s 
conseqtieiit on 3Ir Pitt’s administration, and the disastrous effects which liave 
in the end followed the change of prices begun in 1797. AVhat he rests upon 
is, that this change was forced upon the British statesman by ovei-wiielming 
Recessit 3 ^, and that Mr Ihtt had provided a sj'stem of hiiance, which, if steadily 
adhered to by his succes.sors, as it might have been, and not disturbed by an 
unnecessary and disastrous contraction of the currency in 1819, would have 
discharged the whole debt contracted in the Revolutionary V7ar before the year 
2S45 — that is, in the same time that it -was created. See on Mr Pitt’s 
financial policy, Chap. nlt. § 67-71. 
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^ Th:sr3. 
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furnished by the ablest and most impassioned of hostile 
historians. “ ReiDresenting ” says Thiers, “ in England, 
not merely the territorial but the commercial aristocracj', 
■svhich supported him by their influence, hlr Pitt resisted 
alike the poTFer of France and the contagion of democratic 
disorders ■ftdth indomitable firmness, and preserved order 
in his country without diminishing its liberties. He left 
it bm'dened, it is true, with debt, but in possession of the 
undisputed sovereignty of India and the ocean. He used 
and abused the strength of England, but he had rendered 
it the second nation of the earth when he withdrew, and 
the first, eight years after his deatli.”^ 
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CHAPTEE XXX. 


Note A, p. 264. 


The Budget stood thus : — 


Eeceipts-— Wats and Means. 


Land and Malt Tax, .... 


£2,750,000 

Lotteiy, ..... 


200,000 

Duties on Exports and Imports, 


1,250,000 

Incomo-Tax, ..... 


. 5,300,000 

Surplus of Consolidated Fund, . 


5,512,000 

Loan by Exchequer Bills, . . . 


3,000,000 

Lent by Baxik without interest, . . , 


3,000,000 

Lojin for Great Britain, 


18,500,000 

Expendituee. 


£39,512,000 

Navy, , . . . . . 


£12,619,000 

Army, 


11,370,000 

Miscellaneous, ..... 


750,000 

Interest on Exchequer Bills. . . , . , 


‘ 816,000 

Deficiencies of year 1799, . . . 


440,000 

Deficiency of Miilt Tax and Land do., . . 


350,000 

Exchequer Bills, , . . . 


2,500,000 

Do. for 1798, 


1,075,000 

Vote of Credit, . . . . . 


3,000,000 

Subsidies to Germans and Eussians, 


3,000,000 

Annual grant for National Debt, 


200,000 

Unforeseen emergencies, . . , . 

. , 

1,800,000 


Carry over, \ . . . . £37,920,000 
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Broxiglit forward, .... 

To provide for the interest of this loan, amomitmg in all to 
£21,500,000, 'Ml' Pltu Inl.d on some triding taxes on spirits and tea, 
amomitmg in all t;o £o50,000, tlie iutoj’cst on the hulk of the debt 
being laid as a cliai'ge on the iiseoino-tax. The interest paid on the 
loan was only 4:| per cent; a fact which he jnstlj stated as extraor- 
dinary in the eighth year of the war. The interest on the public 
debt at this time was £19,700,000, and on Exchequer Bills, «Stc., 
£1,983,000; in all, . . . . £21,CS3,0()u 


Ci\il List, ..... bi)3,0'00 

Civil Expenses, . . . 647,000 

Charges of Management, . . . 1,779,000 

Other charges on Consolidated Fund, . 239,000 


25,246,000 


Total National Expenditure in ISOO, 

— See Park Hut. xxxiv. 1515; and Ann. Ren. Aftp. to Cheonide for 


152. 


.t! 6 3,1 66, 000 
iSOO, pj>. 151, 


Note B, p, 265. 


From. Mr Dundas’s statement it appeared that the total revenue in 1798-9 xvas 
£8,610,000, the local charges £7,807,000, and the interest of debt and other charges 
£875,000, leaving a deficiency in teradtoiial revenue of £71,000 ; to cover which 
there were the commercial profits, amounting to £630,000 ; leaving, a general 
lialance in favour of the comjpany of £558,000 yearly. 

The revenue and expenditure xverc thus divided : — 


Bengal, 

Madi'as, 

Bombay, 


Revenue. 

£6,259,600 

2,004,993 

346,110 


Charges, 

£3,952,847 

2,857,519 

996,609 


£8,610,703 £7,807,065 

7,807,065 


Surplus, . £803,638 

Interest on Debt, , £758,135 

Other Charges, . 117,160 

875,295 


Deficiency, . £71,657 

Commercial Profits, . . . £629,657 

Deduct territorial loss, , . 71,651' 


Annual Surplus, « £558,000 

“See Pad. iy/sf.’xxxv. 15, “ 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

Note A, p. dl8.. 

Mr Chancellor Addington, on June 29, ISIG, hroaglit forward a series of finance 
resolutions, which, as fully explaining the situation of the British emphe at that 
period, are well deserving of attention. Their mateidal parts are as follows : — 


1. Exi*£vi:iru::s:; 1801. 


Interest of debt and sinking-fund,. , 

, 


£20,144,000 

Additional interest on loans of 1801, 



1,812,000 

ClA’il list, share of Groat Britain, 



1,376,000 

Civil government pensions, charges, &c., in Scotland j 



635,000 

Chargo.s of collection, .... 



1,351,000 

Groat Britain’s share of the Avar-eharges of 180 1 , 



39,333,000 

A<Ivunee.s to Ireland from England, 



2,500,000 

Interest on Imperial loans, .... 

2. Income eob 1801. 

Total charges, 

497,000 

£68,153,000 

Permanent Revenue, as in ISOO, 


, 

£27,419,000 

Produce of first quarters taxes, 1801, 



1,000,000 

Incoine-tax, 



5,822,000 

Exports and Imports, .... 



1,200,000 

Repa^nnents from Grenada, .... 



800,000 

Lotui, , ..... 



25,500,000 

Loan for Irehind, . . . ^ . 



2,500,000 

Exchequer l>ills charged on supplies of 1802, 



2,000,000 

Additional produce of taxes deficient in 1800, 



1,100,000 

Unpaid pari of German loan, 



560,000 

liedoemed landdax, . , . . . 

Total income, 

62,000 

£67,963,000 


S. Public Debt. 


Public debt on the 5th January IT 93, 

Annuities at srnne period, ..... 
Public debt created from 5th Jan. 1T93 to 1st Feb. 1801, . 
Annuities created since the same period, . . 

Debt redeemed from 1793 to ISO 1, * . . 

Drawn by land-tax, redeemed, 

Total public debt on 1st February 1801, , , . 

Annuities existing then, . . . . 

Annual charge of debt incuu-ed before 1T93, ^Adth sinking-fund. 
Annual chai'gc of debt incurred since 1T93, vrith do.. 


£227,000,000 

1.293.000 

214.661.000 
302,000 

52.281.000 

16.083.000 

400.709.000 

1.540.000 

10.325.000 

10.395.000 


4. SiXKIXG-FU2TD. 

Amount of sinking-fund in 1786, . . . £1,000,000, or 1-238 of debt. 

in 1793, , . * 1,427,000, or 1-160 of do. 

in 1801, . . . 5,300,000, or 1-76 of do. 
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5, Pu‘jr?rt. jy Taxh.^. 


"^'L-ars. Pc-mriisc-iii Taxc'. 

Year?. 

iVrin.'T.neijr Taxes. 

Ending 5tu Jmn 17^11, 

1790, 

£L3,;.532.0 mu 

1704, in,0n,nni) 

1709, 

14,275,000 

1 705, ]3,S5S,«bJ0 

1800, 

15,743,000 

1706, 13,557,000 

, 1801, 

14,194,000 

1707, 14,202,000 



War Tunics ol ISOl, £8,07 

9,000. 


6 . Lmports and Exports. 




In'.poria. 

Average of six rears ending oth Jan. 

3784, 

£13,122,000 

... ... 

1793, 

18,635,000 

... ... 

1801, 

25,259,000 

Real value of imports in 1801, 

• 

64,500,000 


Foreign goods 
Exported. 

British Manufac- 
tures Exported. 

Average of six years ending 5tli Jan. 1784, 

4,263,000 

£8,616,000 

1796, 

5,468,000 

14,771,000 

1801, 

17,166,000 

20,085,000 

Real value of exports in 1801, 

16,300,000 

39,500,000 


7. SHiPHNa. 



Registered vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Seamen. 

1788, 

13,827 

1,363,000 

107,500 

1792, 

15,079 

1,540,000 

118,000 

1800, 

18,877 

1,906,000 

143,000 


The vast increase of exports, imports, and shipping, between 17S3 and 1800, and 
especially since the Bank Restriction Act in 1757, is particiijarly woitb.y of ol»scn'a' 
tion. — See Part Hist, xxxv, 1561, 1567. 
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